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Hykeham,  Lincoln 
Reynolds,    Rev.   G.   W.,   St.    Mark's 
Rectory,  Cheetham  Hill,  Manchester 
Roundelf,  C.  S.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Curzon 

Street,  Mayfiiir,  London 
Royce,  Rev.  D.,  Lower  Swell,  Stow- 

on-the- W  olds,  Gloucestershire 
Saunders,  Rev.  J.  C.  K.,  Friesthorpe, 

Market  Rasen 
Scorer,    Mr.     Wm.,    Architect,     St. 

Edmond's  Buildings,  Lincoln 
Sharp,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Edenham,  Bourn 
Sib  thorp,    Coningsby   Charles,    Esq., 

Canwick  Hall,  Lincoln 
Smith,  Rev.  H. ,  Anwick,  Sleaford 
Smyth,  Col.  E.,  The  Grange,  Welwyn, 

Herts 
Spurrier,   Rev.  H.,  Roughton,  Horn- 
castle 
Stay  ce,  Eev.  John,  Shrewsbury  Hospital, 

Sheffield 
Stamford,  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of, 

Parkbury  Lodge,  St.  Albans 
Streatfeild,  Rev.  S.,  Louth 
Street,    Rev.    B.,    Barnetby-le-Wold, 

Ulceby 
Sutton,  Eev.  F.  H,,  Brant  Broughton, 

Newark 
Sutton,  Rev.  A.  F.,  Southwell 
Swan,  Rev.  C.  T.,  Sausthorpe  Hall, 

Spilsby 
Terrot,  Rev.  C.,//o?i.Zoc./S'ec.,Wisping- 

ton,  Horncastle 
Teulon,  W.  M.,  Esq.,  Architect,  18, 
Upper  Woburn  Place,  London,  W.C. 
Thompson,  Mr.  W.,  11,  Elmer  Street, 

Grantham 
Thorold,  Sir  J.  H.,  Bart.,  V.P.,  Syston 

Park,  Grantham 
TroUope,  Rev.  Andrew,  Carlton  Cur- 
lieu,  Leicester 
Truro,  The  Eight  Eev.  the  Lord  Bishop 

of,  Kenwyn,  Truro 
Turner,  Eev.  W.Y.,  Bardney,  Lincoln 
Turnor  C,  Esq.,  Stoke  Hall,  Grantham 
Turton,  Mr.  T.  N.,  Lincoln 
Yernon,   Eev.   Prebendary  Harcourt, 

E.D.,  Grove  Hall,  Eetford 
Yenables,  Eev.  Precentor,  Lincoln 
"Walker,  Eev.  J.,  Averham,  Newark 
Ward,  M.  Barrington,  Esq. 
Watkins,  Rev.  M.  G.,  Barnoldby-le- 

Beck,  Grimsby 
Watkins,  Mr.  W.,  Architect,  Lincoln 
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Watson,  Rev.  W.  R,  Saltfleetby  St.     Wild,  Eev.  M.,  Newark 
Peter,  Louth  [  Wilde,  Rev.  Prebendary,  R.D.,  Louth 


Wayet,  Rev.  Prebendary,  R.D.,  Pinch- 
beck, Spalding 

Welb}'-,  Rev.G.E.,  Barrowby,Grantham 

Whichcote,  Rev.  C,  Aswarby,  Folk- 
ingham 

White,  Rev.  J.,  Grayingham,  Kirton- 
in-Lindsey 

White,  Rev.  Prebendary,  Potterhan- 
worth,  Lincoln 

Wickenden,  Rev.  Prebendary,  Stoke 
Bishop,  Bristol 


Wild,  Rev.  J.,  Tetney,  Grimsby  Newark 


Wilkinson,  Rev.  C.  A.,  Boxworth,  St. 

Ives,  Hunts 
Williamson,  J.,  High  Street,  Lincoln 
Wilson,  Mrs.,  Hillside,  Newark 
Woolley,  Thos.  S.,  Esq.,  South  Col- 

lingham,  Newark 
Worlledge,  Rev.  Prebendary,  Bishop's 

Hostel,  Lincoln 
Wordsworth,    Rev.    Prebendary,    10, 

Keble  Terrace,  Oxford 
Wright,  Miss   Banks,  Shelton   Hall, 


Neiv  Memhers  Elected  in  1881. 

Herbert  Kirk,  Esq. ,  Sleaford 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  Brocklesby  Park,  Ulceby 

Hon.  M.  E.  G.  Finch-Hatton,  Haverholme  Priory,  Sleaford 

Mrs.  Wilson,  Hillside,  Newark 

Mr.  W.  Scorer,  St.  Edmond's  Buildings,  Lincoln 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Gorton,  Kirkby-Laythorpe,  Sleaford 

The  Rev.  J.  Bell,  Sleaford 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Lloyd,  Hersham,  Walton-on-Thames 

Nevile  Reeve,  Esq.,  Ashby  Hall,  Sleaford 

G.  H.  Peake,  Esq.,  Sleaford 

Rev.  Prebendary  Wickenden,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol 

J.  Goulton-Constable,  Esq.,  Walcot,  Brigg 

Mr.  Osborne,  St.  Mary's  Churchyard,  Horncastle. 


The  Eeport. 

The  Committee  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  their  Thirty-Eighth  Annual 
Report  to  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  of  announcing  the  election  during 
the  year  1881,  of  a  larger  number  than  usual  of  new  members,  viz.,  14,  two  of 
whom,  the  Earl  of  Yarborough  and  Herbert  Kirk,  Esq.,  of  Sleaford,  are  Life 
Members. 

They  have  to  record  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  one  of  their  Yice- 
Presidents,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Beridge,  well  known  in  Lincolnshire  as  the 
munificent  restorer  of  one  church  and  the  builder  of  another. 

The  name  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
Patrons,  and  that  of  the  Hon.  M.  E.  G.  Finch-Hatton  to  the  list  of  Yice- 
Presidents  of  the  Society. 

The  subjoined  Balance  Sheet  shows  that  the  balance  in  the  Treasurer's 
hands  on  Dec.  31st,  1881,  was  larger  than  that  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
year,  but  as  the  receipts  in  1881  include  two  compositions  for  life -membership, 
the  improvement  is  apparent  rather  than  real.  A  very  considerable  sum  is 
due  to  the  Society  from  unpaid  Subscriptions  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foot- 
note appended  to  the  Treasurer's  statement.  It  is  hoped  that  these  arrears 
may  be  received,  and  that  a  large  addition  may  be  made  to  the  Member-list 
in  1882,  to  recruit  the  ranks  thinned  by  death  and  other  causes.  Meanwhile, 
your  Committee  regret  that  it  will  not  be  in  their  power  to  make  any  building 
grants  during  the  year  1882. 


REPORT.  Vll. 

The  Annual  Public  Meeting  is  always  the  chief  event  in  the  Society's 
proceedings,  and  this  year  it  was  one  of  special  interest,  being  held  at  Sleaford 
on  June  15th  and  16th,  eighteen  years  having  elapsed  since  the  last  meeting 
in  1863.  Even  Lincolnshire,  proverbially  rich  in  church  architecture,  can 
scarcely  produce  a  district  to  compete  with  that  surrounding  Sleaford.  As  a 
class  the  churches  are  chiefly  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  while  all  of  those 
visited  in  the  late  excursions  possess  features  of  considerable  interest,  many 
of  them  are  buildings  of  great  beauty,  and  of  almost  minster-like  proportions. 
The  Bishop  of  Nottingham,  who,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  acted  as  President  of  the  Meeting,  described  the  churches,  and  his 
Lordship's  notes  on  the  chief  objects  of  interest  are  given  below. 

Proceedings  began  with  Morning  Prayer  in  the  Parish  Church  on 
June  16th,  and  immediately  after  the  Service 

The  Church  of  St.  Denis,  Sleaford, 

one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  district,  was  described  by  Chas.  Kirk,  Esq. 
From  a  manuscript  found  in  the  parish  chest,  it  appears  that  this  church  was 
built  in  the  year  1271,  by  Roger  Blount  and  Roger  Brickham,  of  Sleaford, 
merchants.  Some  years  ago  it  underwent  a  complete  repair,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Messrs.  Kirk  &  Parry,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £3,500.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  church  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  decorated  window 
tracery  and  the  excellence  of  its  mouldings.  The  plan  comprises  a  nave,  with 
a  double  north  aisle  (of  which  the  northernmost  is  modern,  retaining  the 
original  windows),  a  south  aisle,  north  and  south  transepts,  chancel,  west  tower 
and  spire,  and  south  porch.  The  western  fa(^ade  is  a  somewhat  confused  com- 
position, but  with  its  richly-carved  parapets,  curious  central  bell-cotes,  exquisite 
angle  pinnacles,  well-designed  doorways,  and  enriched  niches,  is  one  of  much 
stateliness.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower,  with  its  flanking  arches,  is  Transitional. 
It  has  a  Perpendicular  west  window  and  stone  vaulting  within.  The  upper 
stage  is  Early  English.  The  broach  spire,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  144  feet, 
belongs  to  the  same  style,  of  which,  though  stunted  in  outline,  it  is  a  very 
good  and  valuable  example.  The  large  and  lofty  nave,  with  the  aisle  and 
transepts,  is  entirely  Curvilinear.  The  elevation  of  the  south  aisle  is  of 
remarkable  beauty.  The  tracery  of  the  windows  is  of  great  variety.  The 
large  six-light  north  window  of  the  transept  was  regarded  by  the  late  Mr. 
Sharpe  as  one  of  the  finest  of  its  style  in  the  kingdom,  ranking  the  fourth  in 
order,  and  only  surpassed  by  the  east  windows  of  Carlisle  Cathedral,  Selby 
Abbey,  and  Heckington  Church.  The  nave  clerestory  is  a  Perpendicular 
addition  of  much  richness.  The  water-table  bears  the  inscription,  "Here 
lyeth  William  Harebeater  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  Cryest  Jhu  graunte  you 
everlastynge  life."  The  chancel  is  Perpendicular  ;  good,  but  not  of  the  same 
interest  as  the  nave.  It  has  a  rood-screen  of  great  richness,  pronounced  by 
Pugin  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  England,  Avith  a  double  rood-stair.  At  the 
■west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  a  modern  buttressing  arch,  resembling  those  of 
the  crossing  of  Wells  Cathedral,  is  an  interesting  feature.  The  monuments  of 
the  Carre  family  (now  represented  by  the  Marquis  of  Bristol),  though  late, 
deserve  attention.  One  of  them  has  much-mutilated  recumbent  effigies  of 
Sir  Edward  Carre,  Kt.,  and  one  of  his  wives.  The  interior  of  the  church,  and 
the  excellent  state  of  the  fabric,  was  greatly  admired. 

A  short  visit  was  next  paid  to  the  site  of 

The  Castle, 

Of  this  building  nothing  remains  beyond  the  ditches,  earth  -works,  the  mounds 
and  hollows  of  its  uprooted  foundations,  and  a  fragment  of  the  north-east 
tower.  The  first  castle  was  erected  by  Bishop  Alexander,  c.  1130,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  castles  of  Newark  and  Banbury.      Leland  thus  describes  the 
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structure: — '  *  Withoute  the  towne  of  Sleford  standith,  west-south-west,  the 
propre  castell  of  Sleaford,  very  well  maintayned  ;  and  it  is  cumpassid  with  a 
running  streme,  cumming  by  a  cut,  oute  of  a  little  feene,  lying  almost  jQatte 
Aveste  against  it.  In  the  gateway  be  two  portcullices,  a  high  toure  in  the 
middle  of  the  castelle,  but  not  sett  upon  a  hill  of  raised  earth  ;  the  vaultes  of 
the  castelle  by  the  grounde  be  faire." 

The  Bishop  of  Nottingham,  in  describing  the  old  Castle,  said  :  The 
Manor  of  Sleaford,  with  other  lands,  was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Remigius 
on  the  removal  of  the  See  from  Dorchester  to  Lincoln.  These  were  seized  by 
Stephen,  but  afterwards  restored  to  the  Bishop.  The  next  gi'eat  event  was  the 
visit  of  King  John  on  the  14th  October,  1216,  who  had  been  for  two  days  at 
Swineshead,  where  his  illness,  which  began  at  Lynn,  had  increased  at  Swines- 
head  through  the  loss  he  had  sustained  in  the  Wash  and  his  own  imprudence. 
Bishop  Hugh  de  Wells,  the  owner  of  the  castle,  was  with  the  rebellious  barons 
at  Lincoln  ;  there  was,  therefore,  no  accommodation  for  the  king  in  the  castle 
here,  so  that  planks  and  straw  had  to  be  brought  in  from  Sleaford  for  the 
bedding  of  his  followers  ;  here  he  was  bled  to  his  harm,  rather  than  to  his 
good  ;  hither  toil-worn  messengers  came  to  tell  him  that  Dover  Castle  must  yield 
unless  quickly  relieved,  whilst  the  Dauphin  of  France  had  almost  won  his 
crown  at  Lincoln.  Yet  the  next  day,  October  15th,  he  rode  in  a  dying  state 
through  Hough  to  Newark  Castle,  another  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  strong- 
holds. He  died  October  18th.  Here  Bishop  Fleming  died,  1431.  Bishop 
Alnwick  restored  the  castle,  and  added  to  it  during  his  episcopate,  lasting  from 
1436  to  1450.  It  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  through 
Henry  Rands  or  de  Holbech,  who  gave  it  up  to  the  Crown.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset  next  obtained  a  grant  of  it,  then  Edward  Fennes,  Lord  Clinton, 
afterwards  the  fsimous  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham,  who,  in  1559,  sold  it 
to  Robert  Carre,  and,  through  the  marriage  of  the  eventual  heiress  of  the 
family  with  Mr.  Hervey,  it  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  descendant, 
the  Marquis  of  Bristol."  Down  to  1720  a  considerable  portion  of  the  western 
elevation  remained  in  a  ruinous  condition. 

Shortly  before  eleven  o'clock  the  bugle  was  sounded  for  the  Members  of 
the  Society,  who  intended  to  join  in  the  excursion,  to  assemble  in  the  Market- 
place, where  a  number  of  carriages  had  been  provided  for  their  accommodation. 

The  first  church  visited  was  St.  Andrew's,  Asgarhy,  whose  handsome 
tower  and  spire  were  much  admired.     The  church  was  restored  in  1870. 

A  halt  was  next  made  at 

Great  Hale. 

The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  consists  of  a  tower,  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  a  chancel.  The  tower  is  Norman,  but  the  exterior  of  the 
north  aisle,  together  with  the  south  porch,  are  good  specimens  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  Against  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  monument  of  two  com- 
partments, each  of  which  contains  two  small  kneeling  figures,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  the  arms  of  the  Cawdron  family.  This  monument  was  erected 
in  memory  of  Robert  Cawdron,  who  died  in  1665.  The  church  contains  a 
beautiful  font,  having  a  handsome  Gothic  cover  of  carved  oak. 

St.  Andrew's,  Heckington. 

Though  this  beautiful  village  church  has  been  described  in  a  previous 
volume  of  our  proceedings,  yet  we  venture  to  give  a  short  notice  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  our  members  who  do  not  possess  the  earlier  volumes.  The 
entire  church  belongs  to  the  Curvilinear  style,  and  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
"  the  most  complete  example  of  a  parish  church  of  that  period  in  the  kingdom." 
It  consists  of  a  nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles  and  south  porch,  north  and 
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south  transepts,  chancel,  and  western  tower  and  spire.  The  whole  fabric  is 
nearly  of  the  same  period,  and  may  be  placed  between  the  years  1320  and  1380. 
The  south  porch  is  proved,  by  the  shields  upon  it,  to  be  of  the  early  years  of 
Richard  III.  The  south  elevation  is  the  finest  part  of  the  exterior,  exhibiting 
the  style  in  its  highest  perfection,  in  its  noble  base  mouldings,  its  riclily 
crocheted  buttresses  and  pinnacles,  the  gable  set-offs  of  the  former,  tlie  pierced 
parapet  of  flowing  tracery,  the  variety  and  elegance  of  its  aisle  windows,  and 
the  range  of  the  large  clerestory  lights  above.  The  east  window  may  be  regarded 
as  the  third  in  point  of  excellence  of  design  of  all  the  Curvilinear  windows  of 
England.  The  southern  elevation  of  the  chancel  is  of  the  greatest  dignity 
and  beauty,  with  its  three  large  flamboyant  windows,  its  rich  open  parapet 
and  grand  angle-pinnacles.  The  staircase  turrets,  at  the  angles  of  the  nave, 
capped  with  spirelets,  are  of  exquisite  design.  The  tower  and  spire,  though 
inferior  to  some  of  those  of  some  neighbouring  churches,  especially  that  of 
Ewerby,  are  of  great  dignity,  from  their  imposing  mass,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  details.  Within,  the  effect  is  somewhat  disappointing,  from  the  contrast 
afforded  by  its  unadorned  walls,  looking  like  an  anatomical  preparation,  and 
plain  piers  and  arches,  when  compared  with  the  rich  decorations  of  the  outside. 
The  proportions  of  the  interior,  however,  are  very  fine,  and  it  is  striking  from 
the  idea  of  space  and  general  grandeur  it  presents.  The  chief  glory  of  the 
interior  are  the  ritual  arrangements  of  the  chancel,  consisting  of  a  double 
piscina  with  three  sedilia  of  equal  height,  an  Easter  sepulchre,  and  the  tomb 
of  the  founder.  The  Easter  sepulchre  with  its  sculpture  in  three  tiers,  the 
sleeping  soldiers  below,  the  angel  and  the  three  Marys  above,  and  the  risen 
Lord  with  censing  angels,  surmounting  all,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  such  works 
remaining  in  England.  This  church  is  worthy  of  the  title  which  has  been 
given  to  it,  that  of  "The  Queen  of  English  rural  parish  churches." 
After  luncheon  the  party  proceeded  to 

Howell. 

This  small,  secluded  village  was  reached  about  two  o'clock.  Its  modest 
little  Church  of  St.  Oswald  consists  of  a  nave,  north  aisle,  and  chapel,  chancel, 
south  porch,  with  a  bell-cot.  The  arch  within  the  porch  is  Norman.  The 
church  was  restored  in  1874,  when  tlie  whole  of  it  was  reseated,  the  pavements 
relaid  at  their  original  level,  and  new  roofs  placed  in  the  chancel.  The  church 
contains  several  monuments,  some  of  which  are  very  ancient,  and  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  curious.  Amongst  them  are  two  inscribed  slabs,  bearing 
inscriptions  ;  the  one  in  memory  of  Richard  Boteler  de  Howell  and  his  wife, 
and  the  other  of  John  Croxby,  rector,  in  full  eucharist  vestments  ;  he  died  in 
1460.  There  is  also  a  monument  to  Charles  Dymoke  and  his  wife,  bearing 
date  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  remains  of  a  stone  cross,  having  a  shaft 
about  six  feet  high,  stand  on  the  south  side  of  the  cliurch,  near  the  porch. 
Gervase  Holies  says  it  was  thus  inscribed,  "  Pray  for  the  soul  of  John  Spencer, 
rector  of  this  church." 

After  leaving  Howell  heavy  rain  fell,  which  somewhat  marred  the  pleasure 
of  the  day,  and  prevented  many  from  visiting  Kyme  Tower,  and  the  Church  of 

All  Saints,  South  KyxME. 

From  a  very  early  period  the  Manor  of  Kyme  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  a  family  of  that  name,  and  Philip  de  Kyme  built  here,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.,  a  priory  for  Black  Canons,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  in  honour 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  priory  is  the  south 
front  of  the  present  parish  church  (All  Saints),  formerly  a  large  fabric,  which 
was  mostly  taken  down  in  1805,  and  tlie  present  structure  erected,  which 
consists  of  only  one  aisle,  with  a  porch  on  the  south  side.  The  exterior 
architecture  of  the  edifice  is  quite  plain,  except  on  the  south  side,  which,  as 
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we  have  already  said,  is  part  of  the  old  priory,  it  contains  some  fine  Gothic 
windows,  and  a  richly-ornamented  niche.  According  to  Leland,  a  "goodly 
honse  and  parke  "  existed  in  the  parish,  but  of  these  there  is  now  scarcely  any 
vestige,  except  a  lofty  quadrangular  stone  tower,  of  which  we  will  not  now 
speak,  for  it  is  very  fully  described  in  Mr.  Kirk's  interesting  Paper,  which  is 
printed  subsequently. 

Anwick. 

The  church  in  this  village  is  dedicated  to  St.  Edith  ;  it  is  a  spacious 
edifice,  with  tower,  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  spire.  The  interior  consists  of 
a  nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles.  The  north  aisle  was  re-roofed  in  1855, 
and  has  since  been  rs-seated.  Unfortunately  the  church  is  not  in  that  condition 
which  could  be  desired,  the  roofs  over  the  aisle,  the  nave,  and  the  chancel  being 
of  a  miserable  character.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  complete  restoration  of  the 
fabric  may  be  witnessed  before  many  years  have  passed  away. 

A  pleasant  drive  then  brought  the  party  to 

Haverholme  Priory, 

the  seat  of  the  Hon.  M.  E.  G.  Finch-Hatton.  In  1137  (according  to  Dugdale), 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  gave  the  island,  formed  by  tAvo  branches  of  the 
river  Slea,  and  called  Halfreholm,  afterwards  St.  Mary,  "with  all  its  appur- 
tenances, free  from  all  burdens,  for  building  of  this  monastery  of  the  Order  of 
Sempringham. "  Tanner,  inhh  Notit.  Monast.,  states  that  "this  place  was 
first  given  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  the  Cistercian  Plonks  of 
Fountains  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  1137,  that  they  might  build  an 
abbey  of  that  order  ;  but  after  having  made  some  progress,  the  situation  being 
found  unhealthy,  they  moved  to  Louth  Park."  After  the  monks  of  Fountains 
Abbey  had  quitted  it.  Bishop  Alexander  "  quickly  disposed  of  the  island  to 
the  new  and  strict  Order  of  St.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham,"  who  most  probably 
completed  what  the  others  had  begun.  This  order  settled  here  in  1139,  and 
existed  for  four  hundred  years,  when  the  priory,  which  is  said  to  have  contained 
50  monks  and  100  nuns  at  one  time,  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII. ,  on 
the  5th  of  September,  1?39,  the  income  at  its  dissolution  being  valued  at 
£88  5s.  5d.  per  annum.  King  Henry  then  granted  the  priory  to  Edward,  Lord 
Clinton.  The  estate  afterwards  passed  successively  to  the  Abdy,  Cane,  and 
other  families.  In  1763  it  was  sold  \)j  Sir  John  Shaw  to  Sir  Samuel  Gordon, 
who  was  created  a  baronet  in  the  following  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Sir  Jennison  "William  Gordon,  who  made  additions  to  the  mansion,  and  died  in 
1831,  when  it  was  left  to  the  late  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  who  nearly  rebuilt  the 
house  in  the  Tudor  style. 

Continuing  the  drive  through  Haverholme  Park,  the  party  arrived  at 

EWERBY. 

The  church  of  St.  Andrew  is  a  handsome  structure,  and  consists  of  a  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  and  south  porch,  with  a  lofty  tower,  surmounted 
by  a  beautiful  spire,  which  is  a  conspicuous  object  throughout  the  district.  The 
nave  has  an  arcade  of  four  bays  on  the  north,  and  three  on  the  south,  having 
clustered  columns.  Many  of  the  old  oak  stalls  remain  ;  they  were  erected, 
according  to  a  date  upon  one  of  them,  in  the  year  1610.  The  chancel-screen 
is  worthy  of  notice.  Under  an  arch  in  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  the 
recumbent  effigy  of  a  knight  in  armour,  said  to  represent  Alexander  i\undsell, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  ;  lie  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  a 
charter  for  a  market  here,  and  to  have  erected  a  cross,  the  base  of  which  is  still 
extant.  The  spire  of  the  church  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1810,  but  the 
damage  was  speedily  repaired. 
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KiKKBY  LaYTHOKPE. 

lu  this  parish  there  were  formerly  two  churches,  but  shortly  before  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  one  of  them  (St.  Peter's)  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay  ;  its  site  may  still  be  traced  in  a  iield  to  the  north-west  of  the  Eectory, 
as  well  as  the  foundations  of  several  houses.  The  remainiug  church  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Denis  ;  it  censists  of  a  low  embattled  tower,  ornamented  with 
pinnacles,  a  nave,  north  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  south  porch.  It  is  a  small, 
ancient  structure,  except  the  chancel,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1854-5,_when  the 
remainder  of  the  building  was  repaired.  The  entrance  by  the  porch  is  through 
a  line  Norman  arch,  and  the  aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  Norman  arcade 
of  three  bays.  This  church  is  in  a  most  lamentable  condition,  and  calls  loudly 
for  restoration,  the  roofs  in  particular  requiring  prompt  attention.  _  In  front  of 
the  school-house  stands  a  handsome  octagonal  font,  which  some  time  ago  was 
removed  from  the  kitchen  of  a  farm-house  in  the  hamlet  of  Laythorpe,  to  the 
south  of  the  village.  This  font  had  been  partly  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
kitchen,  where  it  served  the  purpose  of  a  common  sink.  It  is  probable  that 
this  font  formerly  belonged  to  the  desecrated  church  of  St.  Peter. 

The  excursionists  returned  to  Sleaford  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
having,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  rain,  spent  a  very  enjoyable  day. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Upper  Koom  of  the 
Corn  Exchange  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  when  about  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen 
assembled. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock  the  Evening  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Large 
Hall  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  in  which  were  exhibited  a  number  of  drawings 
and  rubbings  of  various  monuments  and  brasses,  also  several  objects  of 
archteological  interest. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Nottingham  took  the  chair,  and,  in  opening  the 
proceedings,  said  that  he  had  hoped  that  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
would  have  been  present  to  address  them,  but  his  Lordship  wished  him  to 
express  his  regret  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  part 
in  the  present  meeting.  His  Lordship  subequently  read  a  Paper  on  King 
against  King,  by  a  King  of  Lincolnshire. 

This  was  followed  by  a  Paper  on  An  Episco2Kd  Visitation  of  Lincolnshire 
in  1614,  by  the  Kev.  Precentor  Venables.  The  meeting  broke  up  after 
cordial  votes  of  thanks  had  been  given  for  these  two  Papers. 

On  the  16th  the  visitors  started  on  a  second  excursion,  during  which  the 
Bishop  of  Nottingham  gave  the  following  notes  on  the  churches  visited  : — 

St.  Botolph,  Quarrington. 

The  church  here  has  a  modern  chancel  with  fair  stained  glass  windows, 
which,  by  the  munificence  of  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  parish,  has 
replaced  the  very  mean  one  built  by  Bishop  Blomfield. ,  The  other  part  of  the 
building  (Decorated)  has  been  very  carefully  restored.  The  church  consists  of 
tower  and  spire,  nave  with  north  aisle,  and  chancel.  The  spire  does  not  fit 
on  well  to  the  tower — an  unpleasant  effect,  which  was  not  so  observable  when 
the  tower  possessed  its  pinnacles.  There  are  some  good  fourteenth-century 
windows,  which  are  rather  remarkable  types  of  their  period,  especially  the 
middle  one  in  the  south  wall,  which  is  of  three  lights,  and  displays  in  the  head 
a  hexagon  enclosing  a  triangle  intersecting  curved  tracery.  The  aisle  arcade 
is  worthy  of  notice  :  it  has  circular  pillars,  the  caps  of  which,  with  one  excep- 
tion, have  never  been  completed.  The  westernmost  arch  is  wider  than  the 
others.  At  the  east  end  of  the  aisle  has  been  a  chantry  chapel,  as  indicated 
by  a  bracket  and  a  singularly  small  piscina.  Some  of  the  Perpendicular  bench 
ends  remain.  Two  acres  of  land  in  this  parish  were  left  by  a  now  unknown 
person  for  the  maintenance  of  a  light  to  be  kept  burning  for  ever  in  this 
church.  In  Edward  the  Sixth's  time  returns  were  made  of  lights  and  other 
property  that  was  confiscated. 
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St.  Denis,  Silk  Willoughby, 

Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  "Silk 
Willoughby"  is  a  shortening  of  "  Silkby-cum-Willoughby  " — the  hamlet  of 
Silkby  having  in  1337  been  attached  to  Willoughby,  which  latter,  previous  to 
that  time,  was  known  as  North  Willoughby.  The  tower  is  very  vigorous  in  its 
details,  and  very  beautiful  in  its  general  design  ;  but  unfortunately,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  there  was  some  delay  in  building  the  spire,  the  details  of  which, 
beginning  with  the  battlement  of  the  tower,  are  very  poor.  The  stopped 
slopes  of  the  sills  of  tlie  belfry  lights  are  extremely  beautiful,  showing  the 
depth  of  the  walls  to  very  great  effect.  The  base-mouldings  of  the  tower  are 
well  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  their  vigour  and  beauty.  The  aisle  walls 
have,  unfortunately,  been  heightened  in  order  to  cover  the  whole  with  the 
present  miserable  roof.  Having  noticed  the  defects,  the  Bishop  called  atten- 
tion to  the  extremely  beautiful  aisle  arcades,  Avhose  mouldings  and  excellent 
clustered  shafts  were  remarkably  graceful.  The  windows  have  Eeticulated 
tracery.  In  the  porch  is  the  stem  of  a  stoup  ;  and  also  a  fine  doorway  with 
the  ball-flower  in  two  of  its  mouldings,  and  the  heads  of  a  king  and  queen  at 
the  ends  of  the  label.  The  re-used  jambs  of  a  Norman  doorway  are  the  only 
remains  of  the  earlier  church.  The  date  of  the  present  structure  is  1320-50. 
The  rood-loft  staircase  retains  the  entrance  and  the  outlet.  The  Norman  font 
is  extremely  beautiful  :  on  one  side  of  the  bowl  is  an  interlacing  arcade  formed 
by  the  cable  ornament  ;  and  on  the  other  side  are  three  bold  circlets,  which 
may  symbolise  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  screen  is  a  very  good  specimen  of 
Perpendicular  work.  There  is  some  dignity  about  the  pulpit  and  canopy, 
though  of  the  time  of  James  I.  In  the  chancel  is  a  long  niche  and  sedilia. 
The  many  very  beautiful  and  perfect  bench-ends  attracted  attention. 

St.  Mary  and  All  Saints,  Swaeby. 

The  tower  of  the  church  here  is  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  with  a 
pyramidal  stone  roof  surmounted  by  a  pinnacle.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  now 
under  one  roof,  which  is  of  the  meanest  possible  description.  In  order  to 
effect  this  arrangement  the  windows  of  the  south  aisle  have  been  decapitated. 
The  chancel  retains  a  low-side  Early  Englisli  window.  The  porch  arch  is  nicely 
moulded.  The  entrance  and  exit  of  the  rood-loft  staircase  remain.  Here, 
as  in  several  other  churches  in  this  district,  is  a  remarkable  feature — a  double 
window  sill,  contrived  by  the  lower  part  of  the  window  being  filled  in  with 
pannelling. 

St.  Thomas-a-Becket,  Aunsby. 

The  church  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  On  approaching  it  the  party 
did  not  fail  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  Decorated  tower  and  spire,  the  whole 
of  which  had  been  re-built,  stone  by  stone,  Avithin  the  last  few  years.  At  the 
top  there  is  an  ugly,  heavy-looking  finial  added  during  the  Perpendicular 
period:  it  is  a  corona  with  an  inscription,  "Ave  Maria."  Inside,  one  is 
immediately  attracted  by  the  Norman  north  arcade,  with  the  pendent  angle 
ornaments  of  the  pillars,  which  are  rather  peculiar.  The  south  aisle  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  period  :  the  foliage  and  flowers  are 
very  nicely  cut,  and  are  rich  in  detail.  The  windows  of  the  south  aisle  have 
l^anelling  between  the  double  sills.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  new. 
The  chancel  arch  shows  the  scalloped  cushion  ornament  ;  the  arch  above  is 
of  a  later  period.  The  doorway  is  richly  carried  out  after  the  style  of  the 
south  arcade.  The  font  is  Transitional-Norman  :  it  has  a  circular  bowl  with 
shaftlets  so  disposed  as  to  give  a  square  i)lan. 

St.  Lucy,  Dembleby, 

Has  a  modern  church  in  the  Norman  style,  after  the  lines  of  that  at 
Steetley.  Of  the  old  church— Norman  and  Early  English — all  that  remains 
is  the  chancel  arch.  An  object  of  interest  here,  now  used  as  a  font,  is  a 
beautifully  and  gracefully  ornamented  Norman  stoup  on  a  shaft. 
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St.  Botolph,  Nkwton. 

The  earliest  portion  of  the  church  here  is  the  arch  under  the  tower, 
which  is  Norman.  The  relieving  arch  under  the  west  windows  of  tlie  tower 
is  very  curious.  The  upper  story  of  the  tower  is  Peipendicular.  Both  nave 
arcades  are  Decorated.  There  are  two  noteworthy  fourteenth  century  windows 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  south  chancel  aisle.  The  south  chantry  chapel  has 
a  very  curious  opening  over  the  piscina  to  enable  the  priest  officiating  in 
that  chapel  to  see  the  lights  on  the  altar  in  the  chancel.  In  the  north  aisle 
are  one  or  two  curious  incised  slabs  Avith  a  cross  on  each  ;  and  in  the  north 
chantry  cliapel  is  a  niche,  and  two  narrow  apertures  admitting  of  a  view  of 
the  high  altar. 

St.  Nicholas,  Walcot. 

On  approaching  this  church  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  extra- 
ordinary beauty  of  the  tower  and  spire,  which  are  of  Early  Decorated  ;  and 
but  that  the  spire  has  been  damaged  from  the  top  to  the  principal  spire 
lights,  and  lost  some  of  its  beautiful  contour,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  graceful  in  the  county.  The  oldest  part  of  the  church  is  the  nave 
arcade,  which  is  Early  English.  The  caps  of  these  columns  are  anything  but 
elegant,  and  must  have  been  added  at  a  later  period.  The  carved  bases  of 
one  or  two  of  the  columns  attracted  attention,  and  are  probably  inverted 
Norman  capitals.  In  the  sides  of  the  porch  are  lights  more  like  loop-holes 
of  a  fortress.  There  is  a  graceful  piscina  ;  and  what  is  now  a  priest's  door 
was  perhaps  originally  a  low-side  window,  as  it  has  a  groove  for  glass. 
A  curious  and  valuable  oak  chest  remains.  In  the  chantry  chapel  there  are 
two  curious  features — a  stoup  or  piscina  with  a  hagioscope  over  it  command- 
ing the  high  altar.  The  windows  are  Decorated,  and  the  clerestory  is  of  the 
Perpendicular  period,  (to  which  style  some  stained  glass  in  the  chancel  window 
belongs.     The  curiously  carved  stall  ends  are  good  specimens  of  their  kind. 

St.  Andrew,  Falkingham. 

On  reaching  this  place  the  excursionists  had  lunch,  after  which  they  visited 
the  church.  There  is  a  relic  of  the  Norman  period  in  the  chancel — one  of 
the  piers  of  an  arch  which  gave  entrance  originally  to  a  chantry  chapel  of 
that  style.  Corresponding  to  it  is  a  later  one  of  the  Decorated  period.  It 
has  a  scalloped  cushion  cap  of  the  ordinary  type.  Of  the  Early  English 
period  is  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  with  a  coupled  lancet  window  with 
cusped  circlet.  The  arcades  of  the  nave  are  Early  Decorated,  and  these  are 
supported  by  octagonal  pillars  and  responds  ;  and  of  the  same  date  is  a  well- 
moulded  doorway  in  the  porch.  Of  the  later  Decorated  period  are  the  aisles, 
excepting  the  ends,  and  there  are  good  base-mouldings  outside.  The  tower 
is  the  great  feature  here.  The  arches,  giving  access  to  it  from  the  nave  and 
aisles  are  of  great  loftiness,  are  of  excellent  masonry.  Externally  the  tower 
shows  to  great  advantage,  and  its  design  and  masonry  are  very  fine.  It  is  of 
four  stages,  supported  by  graduated  buttresses,  and  rises  from  a  noble  base. 
Its  strings  are  very  severe  indeed — simply  chamfered.  There  is  a  handsome 
doorway  in  the  west  elevation,  and  above  is  a  large  window  of  four  lights — 
an  extremely  good  specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  latest  mediaeval 
feature  is  the  porch,  of  debased  Perpendicular  character  ;  above  is  a  priest's 
chamber  supplied  with  a  fire-place.  Other  special  features  are  -  evidences  of  a 
chantry  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle  ;  doorway  and  steps  of  rood-loft ; 
handsome  Decorated  sedilia  in  chancel,  where  until  the  last  restoration  a 
copy  of  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs  was  chained  to  the  wall  ;  a  beautiful  chancel 
screen ;  several  aumbries ;  some  oak  Perpendicular  bench-ends ;  and  on 
either  side  of  the  porch,  two  shields — one  bearing  the  arms  of  Kanulph,  the 
great  Earl  of  Chester,  the  other  of  Beaumont,  a  great  family  long  in  posses- 
sion of  this  manor.  Beaumont  obtained  it  through  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Gilbert  de  Gant,  afterwards  Countess  of  Lincoln. 
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St.  Andrew,  Billingboeough, 

is  a  most  beautiful  structure,  which  calls  out  loudly  for  restoration.  The 
steeple,  one  of  great  beauty,  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The 
loftiness  of  the  church,  and  the  arcades,  were  much  admired.  There  are 
remains  of  painted  glass  in  the  aisle  windows.  Those  on  the  north  side  are 
plainer  :  probably  they  were  originally  cusped.  When  these  windows,  and 
the  walls  of  the  church,  shall  have  been  carefully  restored  ;  and,  above  all, 
when  the  present  unsightly  pews  shall  have  been  removed,  the  church  will  be 
a  most  striking  one.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Society's  visit  might  lead  to  its 
restoration  at  no  distant  date.  The  repair  of  the  chancel  rests  with  the  Crown, 
and  the  Vicar  said  that  if  the  Crown  could  be  induced  to  put  that  portion  of 
the  church  into  thorough  repair,  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  raising 
funds  for  the  restoration  of  the  rest  of  the  church; 

St.  Andrew,  Hoebling. 

It  is  evident,  both  from  the  outside  and  inside,  that  there  was  a  Norman 
church  here  very  much  on  the  plan  and  dimensions  of  the  present  structure. 
There  is  proof  of  this  on  the  west  front,  where  there  was  an  arcade  crossing  ; 
in  the  south  gable  of  the  transept  there  is  a  remnant  of  an  old  buttress  which 
occupied  the  centre  and  the  angle  ;  and  the  chancel  is  almost  entirely  of  the 
Norman  period.  After  the  Norman  church,  and  the  tower  which  belonged  to 
it,  of  which  the  lower  part  only  remains,  had  been  taken  away,  the  church 
was  built  in  the  Early  English  style,  of  which  the  north  arcade  alone  remains. 
The  south  arcade  is  of  Decorated  character.  The  windows  of  the  south  aisle, 
with  the  roof  of  the  nave,  are  late  Perpendicular.  The  windows  of  the  north 
aisle  are  Decorated.  The  tower  has  long  shown  signs  of  decay  ;  the  piers  are 
out  of  the  upright ;  it  is  braced  together  with  iron  ;  but  this  has  not  arrested 
the  mischief  which  is  going  on.  The  walls  of  the  transepts  are  giving  way. 
The  east  window  of  the  chancel  U  new,  in  the  Early  English  style  ;  this  was 
selected  because  there  was  evidence  that  the  Norman  east  end  had  at  a  former 
period  been  taken  away  and  one  of  Early  English  character  substituted.  In 
the  north  transept  is  a  monument  which  has  also  served  the  purpose  of  an 
Easter  sepulchre,  because  above  it  is  a  representation  of  our  Lord  rising  from 
the  tomb.  The  bowl  and  shaft  of  the  font  are  Decorated  work,  but  they  are 
parts  of  two  different  fonts.  By  the  north  door  is  the  pedestal  of  what  has 
evidently  been  a  stoup,  and  over  that  is  now  placed  a  curious  cross.  In  the 
chancel  is  an  interesting  Norman  string.  There  are  hexagonal  columns  in  this 
church,  which  are  unusual.  The  fine  west  window  of  the  nave  is  filled  with 
modern  stained  glass. 

St.  Michael,  Swaton. 

The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  Early  English,  but  the  upper  part  is  of 
a  later  period.  The  nave,  aisles,  north  porch,  and  transepts  are  Decorated, 
and  are  extremely  beautiful.  The  west  window  of  four  lights  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  Reticulated  tracery.  The  chancel  is  excellent  of  its  kind  :  there  are  three 
lancet  windows  on  each  side,  with  a  priest's  doorway  in  the  north  wall.  The 
lofty  aisle  arcades  have  clustered  columns,  and  the  view  of  the  nave  from  the 
east  is  very  effective.  The  fine  porch  to  the  south  aisle  has  within  it  a 
beautifully-moulded  arch.  On  the  wall  space  on  either  side  of  and  over  the 
chancel-arch  there  once  were  mural  paintings  representing  the  Last  Judgment. 
The  font  is  worthy  of  examination  :  the  shaft  is  supported  by  eight  small 
pillars  ;  at  the  angles  of  the  bowl  are  the  ball-flower,  and  the  panels  are 
enriched  with  the  four-leaved  ornament.  There  is  the  effigy  of  a  lady  of  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  an  Early  English  double  piscina  on  south  side  of  chancel ; 
and  a  very  pretty  piscina  in  the  north  transept. 
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St.  Andrew,  Helpringham. 

There  is  a  marvellously  beautiful  church  here,  which  attracted  attention 
long  before  the  place  was  reached,  the  tower  and  spire  bearing  comparison  with 
those  at  Heckington  and  Ewerby.  The  west  door,  deeply  recessed,  is  very 
good,  and  from  it  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  church  is  seen  to  the"  best 
advantage.  The  chancel  is  of  the  Early  English  period,  and  is  a  good,  sober 
specimen  of  its  kind.  Tn  each  of  its  side  walls  are  single  coupled  lights. 
There  are  also  a  priest's  door,  sedilia,  and  a  piscina.  There  is  a  good  Perpen- 
dicular screen.  The  nave  arcades  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  aisles  have  Reticulated  windows.  In  the  tower  is  a  three-light 
window  with  flowing  tracery.  The  tower  arches  opening  into  the  aisles  are  fine 
features.  Built  in  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  near  the  floor,  are  some  beautiful 
blocks  of  Norman  work — thought  possibly  to  have  been  a  string  or  the  abaci 
of  square  caps. 

St.  Andrew,  Burtom  Pedwardine. 

This  small  church  was  the  last  visited.  The  Manor  of  Burton  passed 
from  the  Creon  (or  Croun)  family  (introduced  here  by  the  Conqueror)  through 
that  of  Longchamp  to  Roger  Pedwardine,  who  derived  his  name  of  Pedwardine 
from  a  small  lordship  in  Herefordshire.  Alan  de  Creon,  or  Credon,  called 
*•  Open  door,"  from  his  great  hospitality,  was  Grand  Steward  to  Henrj^  I.,  and 
was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  Baron  Credon.  He  founded  Frieston  Priory 
(1142),  laid  a  foundation  stone  when  Crowland  Abbey  was  re-built  (putting 
upon  it  the  gift  of  the  Church  of  Frieston),  and  was  buried  on  the  north  side 
of  the  high  altar  of  that  ftimous  Abbey.  The  church  here  is  quite  modern, 
with  the  exception  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  which  is  all  that  is  left  of  a  church 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Sir  Roger  Pedwardine  and  the  parishioners. 
This  interesting  relic  has  good  base-mouldings  and  angle  buttresses,  enriched 
with  pedimented  crocketed  niches,  and  a  well  moulded  three-light  window  in 
its  north  and  east  walls.  There  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  St.  Mary's  Chapel, 
or  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  old  church.  This  is  a  plain  doorway 
(now  stopped  np)  in  the  north  wall  of  this  chapel,  and  close  to  its  north-east 
angle.  It  stands  at  a  high  level,  and  beneath  it  pieces  of  stone  have  evidently 
been  cut  off  flush  with  the  wall,  which  seem  to  have  formed  portions  of  steps 
once  giving  access  to  this  doorway.  Inside  are  corbels,  which  no  doubt  served 
to  support  something,  perhaps  a  rood  or  figure  of  a  saint.  There  is  an  ancient 
slab  in  the  pavement  ;  and  a  more  ambitious  monument  to  Sir  Thomas 
Horsman,  displaying  his  effigy,  together  with  remains  of  funeral  armour  used 
at  his  funeral  in  1610. 

The  party  reached  Sleaford  again  at  six  o'clock,  and  met  in  the  Corn 
Exchange  at  eight  o'clock  for  the  Evening  Meeting,  The  Bishop  of  ISTottino- 
ham  again  presided,  A  Paper  On  the  Dedication  of  the  Churches  of  Lincolnshire^ 
as  illustrating  the  History  of  the  County,  by  Precentor  Yicnables,  was  read  ; 
after  which  Mr,  Kirk  contributed  an  interesting  account  of  Kyyne  Tower, 
which  is  printed  in  the  present  volume.  The  Sub-Dean  of  Lincoln  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of  the  Papers.    The  meeting  then  broke  up. 

During  the  past  year  the  restoration  of  the  south-western  Tower  of  the 
Cathedral,  both  structurally  and  architecturally,  has  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. The  repairs  Avhich  in  the  previous  year  had  embraced  the  belfry  story, 
of  late  fourteenth-century  work,  has  been  continued  downwards,  including  the 
restoration  of  the  decayed  features  of  the  Norman  arcading,  both  of  the  tower 
itself  and  of  the  enriched  southern  gable.  Decayed  shafts  have  been  replaced, 
broken  arches  restored,  and  all  decayed  stone-work  made  good. 
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A  strong  and  lofty  framework  of  timber,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
pyramid,  64  feet  in  height,  entirely  detached  from  the  walls,  has  been  erected 
within  the  tower,  to  support  the  bells,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  the  vibration 
which  has  inflicted  so  much  injury  on  the  fabric.  This  timber-staging  is 
supported  on  strong  stone  corbelling  inserted  in  the  lower  walls  of  the  tower 
at  their  thickest  and  more  solid  part. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  have  commenced  lowering  (about  two  feet)  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  western  fa9ade,  which,  when  completed,  will  add  greatly 
to  the  dignity  of  the  building,  and  reveal  its  true  proportions.  The  bases  of 
the  Norman  recesses,  and  the  plinth  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  front, 
so  long  buried,  are  now  laid  bare,  and  where  decayed  are  being  carefully 
restored.  The  recess  on  the  northern  flank  of  the  original  building,  protected 
from  injury  by  the  Early  English  chapel  erected  beyond,  has  furnished  the 
data  for  an  accurate  restoration  of  long  lost  features.  When  completed  the 
western  doorways  will  be  approached  by  ascending  steps  instead  of  descending 
to  them  as  now. 

It  is  intended  very  shortly  to  commence  the  repair  of  the  cloisters,  long 
in  a  state  of  decay.  The  walls,  thrust  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  the  vaulting, 
shortly  after  their  erection,  are  to  be  screwed  back  to  a  vertical  position,  the 
tracery  where  mutilated  restored,  the  decayed  stone-work  made  good,  and  the 
pavement  levelled. 

Within,  it  is  proposed  very  soon  to  remove  the  last  remainder  of  the 
hideous  pews  which  once  encumbered  the  whole  of  the  choir,  and  to 
replace  them  with  open  benches  of  carved  oak.  These  seats  are  being  executed 
by  Mr.  Elwell,  of  Beverley.  The  poppy-heads,  and  bench  fronts,  and  other 
portions  of  the  seating,  now  only  in  block,  are  to  be  carved  in  correspondence 
with  the  original  work.  Specimens  are  being  executed  by  different  well- 
skilled  carvers  to  secure  the  greatest  excellence  possible. 

An  idea  has  been  started,  which  we  hope  will  before  very  long  be  put  into 
execution,  of  filling  the  vacant  niches  in  the  tabernacle-work  above  the  stalls, 
with  a  series  of  statuettes.  Such  an  "exercitus  sanctorum,"  appropriately 
selected  and  well  executed  would  impart  new  life  and  interest  to  the  choir. 
As  the  cost  of  each  would  be  but  small,  it  is  thought  that  the  occupants  of 
many  of  the  stalls  would  be  willing  to  commemorate  their  connection  with  the 
Cathedral  by  defraying  the  expense  of  that  of  their  own  stall  themselves. 

We  will  close  our  report  with  a  short  account  of  the  important  works  now 
in  progress  in  Southwell  Minster,  and  of  those  shortly  to  be  begun  in  the 
Palace. 

The  extensive  and  substantial  repairs  of  the  ancient  Collegiate  Church  of 
Southwell  are  now  far  advanced,  and  during  the  current  year  will  be  brought 
to  a  close.  Both  externally  and  internally  the  new  roofs  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  will  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  tlie  fabric  ;  and  the  crowning  of  the 
far-famed  Chapter  House  with  a  new  conical  roof,  such  as  it  originally  had, 
constitutes  a  beautiful  feature,  which  harmonizes  well  with  the  rest  of  the 
fabric.  As  a  great  company  of  Clergy  and  Laity  were  attracted  to  Southwell 
last  year  from  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield,  as  well  as  of  Lincoln,  when  the  Bishops 
of  lincoln,  Lichfield,  and  Nottingham  were  present,  to  take  part  in  a  solemn 
Service  in  the  Minster,  and  afterwards  to  inspect  its  features,  and  partake  of 
a  social  Festival,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  a  still  larger  and  more  solemn 
gathering  of  Churchmen  will  again  be  assembled  at  Southwell  shortly,  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  the  great  work  now  in  progress  there,  and  to  pray 
for  a  blessing  upon  the  future  use  of  the  Minster,  and  those  who  shall  serve 
God  there,  when  it  has  become  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  proposed  Diocese 
of  Southwell. 
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Progress  is  also  being  made,  with  the  restoration  of  the  adjacent  Palace. 
Its  principal  remaining  feature  is  a  fine  old  Hall,  only  a  portion  of  which  is 
now  exposed  to  Adew,  the  rest  having  been  converted  into  a  dwelling-house.  All 
this,  intrusive  work  will  now  be  swept  out,  and  the  Hall  will  be  restored  to  more 
than  its  original  grandeur  and  beauty.  Its  floor,  dais,  and  wall-panelling  will  be 
of  oak,  its  windows  will  be  filled  with  painted  glass  commemorating  the  ancient 
and  modern  benefactors  of  Southwell,  and  portraits  of  celebrated  persons  con- 
nected wdth  it  will  adorn  its  walls.  Westward  of  this  a  new  state  staircase 
will  be  erected  in  a  hall  communicating  with  the  rest  of  the  Palace  eastward 
and  westward,  and  also  wdtli  the  Minster  Yard. 

Below  this  Hall  will  be  offices,  and  southward  of  it  a  modern  house,  which 
would  temporarily  serve  as  lodgings  for  the  future  Bishops,  should  these  be 
required  sooner  than  is  expected.  The  restoration,  or  rather  rebuilding  of  the 
Chapel,  at  the  east  end  of  the  northern  elevation  of  the  Palace,  will  probably 
next  be  accomplished,  together  with  the  ground  storey  beneath  it ;  and  then 
the  intermediate  portion  will  follow.  This  will  consist  of  bed  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  for  guests  and  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  &c.,  with  a  long 
Gallery  above  a  drawing  room,  library,  and  Chaplain's  room,  &c.,  thus  com- 
pleting an  appropriate  Palace  for  Bishops  of  the  nineteenth  century  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  exercise  all  needed  hospitality,  and  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  Diocesan  Councils  and  other  public  purposes.  As,  however,  this  has 
to  be  suited  to  the  attenuated  means  of  modern  Bishops,  its  whole  area  will 
constitute  simply  little  more  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  Palace  as  it  existed 
in  the  time  of  Cardinal  Kemp,  the  builder  of  the  great  Hall,  and  of  Cardinal 
"VVolsey,  whose  favourite  Palace  was  this  one  at  Southwell.  May  what  is  now 
contemplated  be  efl"ected. 

We  append  the  Treasurer's  Balance  Sheet,  and  the  Rules  of  the  Society. 
CASH    ACCOUNT,    1881. 


Receipts.  £ 

Balance  in  hand 122 

By  Compositions  (2)   21 

By  Entrance  Fees  (10)    ...  5 

By  Subscriptions 65 

By  Interei^t  1 


s. 

d. 

12 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

10 

£214  16     8 


Disbursements.  £    s.  d. 
Archaeological      Institute 

Subscription     110 

J.  Williamson's  Bill   39     3  6 

Mrs.  Doncaster  (April)  ...  10     3  6 

Blyth  Church 0  12  6 

Sleaford  Expenses 10  12  2 

Mrs.  Doncaster  (Nov.)  ...  10     8  5 
Donation— St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene Church,  Lincoln  10     0  0 

Cheque  Book  0     3  0 

Balance  in  hand 132  12  7 


£214  16     8 


J.  CLEMENTS,  Tkeasueer. 

In  order  to  make  this  Statement  of  Accounts  complete,  it  would  seem 
proper  to  add  that  a  sum  of  i'24  3s.  is  due  from  forty-seven  Members  who 
have  not  paid  their  Subscriptions  for  the  year  1881  ;  and  a  further  sum  of 
£19  19s.  from  twelve  Members  who  have  not  paid  their  Subscriptions  for  two 
years  and  upwards. 
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RULES. 


1.  That  the  object  of  the  Society  be 
to  promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  antiquities,  and  design, 
the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
architectural  remains,  and  to  improve, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  character  of 
ecclesiastical  edifices. 

2.  That  the  Society  shall  bear  the 
title  of  "The  Architectural  Society 
for  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln." 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
patrons,  president,  vice-presidents, 
treasurer,  and  secretaries ;  honorary 
and  ordinary  members. 

4.  That  new  members  be  proposed 
and  seconded  by  two  members  of  the 
Society,  either  by  letter  or  personally, 
at  one  of  the  committee  meetings,  and 
balloted  for  at  the  next  meeting  by 
the  members  present :  one  black  ball 
in  five  to  exclude.  That  honorary 
members  be  elected  at  the  general 
meetings,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
committee  only. 

5.  That  each  member  pay  ten  shil- 
lings on  his  admission,  as  an  entrance 
fee,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence,  to  be  considered 
due  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year. 
But  that  the  committee  shall  have 
power  to  dispense  with  the  entrance 
fee.  That  any  member  paying  ten 
pounds  in  one  sum  be  considered  as  a 
life  member,  and  freed  from  all  further 
payments.  That  if  any  member's  sub- 
scription be  in  arrear  for  one  year,  his 
name  may,  after  due  notice  given,  be 
removed  from  the  lists  of  the  Society ; 
and  that  no  member  shall  be  considered 
as  entitled  to  his  privileges  as  such 
whilst  his  subscription  is  in  arrear. 


6.  That  the  aff'airs  of  the  Society 
be  conducted  by  a  committee,  composed 
of  the  officers  of  the  Society  ;  all  rural 
deans  and  professional  architects, being 
members  of  the  Society,  and  not  less 
than  twelve  ordinary  members,  who 
shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting, 
and  of  whom  one-third  at  least  shall 
have  been  members  of  the  committee 
during  the  preceding  year. 

7.  That  the  funds  of  the  Society 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  shall  apply  the  same,  first 
to  the  discharge  of  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Society  ;  and  afterwards 
to  the  increase  of  the  collections  of  the 
Society,  or  in  aid  of  the  restoration  of 
churches. 

8.  That  no  grant  be  made  to  any 
church  of  which  the  plans  have  not 
been  laid  before  the  committee,  and 
sanctioned  by  them  ;  and  that  no 
grant  of  money  be  made,  except  where 
notice  shall  have  been  given  at  the 
previous  committee  meeting  that  such 
a  grant  will  be  proposed. 

9.  That  the  committee  meet  at 
Lincoln  on  the  first  Friday  in  January, 
and  on  the  same  day  of  every  alternate 
month  throughout  the  year,atl  o'clock. 
That  three  members  be  a  quorum  ;  and 
that  the  committee  have  power  to  add 
to  their  number,  and  also  to  make 
and  amend  bye-laws. 

10.  That  the  Society  shall  hold  one 
public  meeting  in  the  course  of  each 
year,  and  that  the  committee  shall 
have  power  to  fix  the  places  of  meeting, 
and  to  make  all  necessarj^  arrangements 
connected  with  these  meetings. 
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EULES 


1.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be, 
to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  Antiquities,  and  Design, 
the  restoration  of  Mutilated  Architect- 
ural Remains,  and  of  Churches  or  parts 
of  Churches,  within  the  County  of 
York,  which  may  have  been  desecrated ; 
and  to  improve,  as  far  as  may  be  with- 
in its  province,  the  character  of  Eccles- 
iastical Edifices  to  be  erected  in  future. 

2.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
Patrons,  Presidents,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  of  Ordinary  Members  ;  to 
consist  of  such  Clergymen  and  Lay- 
Members  of  the  Church  as  shall  be 
admitted  according  to  the  subsequent 
Rules. 

3.  That  new  Members  be  proposed 
by  a  Member  of  the  Society,  either  by 
letter  or  personally,  at  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee Meetings  ;  and  that  Honorary 
Members  be  elected  only  on  the  nom- 
ination of  the  Committee. 

4.  That  the  Rural  Deans  within  the 
County  of  York  be  considered  as  ex 
officio  Members  of  the  Committee,  on 
becoming  Members  of  the  Society. 


5.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings, 
to  be  due  on  the  first  of  January  in 
each  year  in  advance. 

6.  That  any  Member  maj''  compound 
for  all  future  subscriptions,  by  one 
payment  of  five  pounds. 

7.  That  the  aftairs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  (of  whom 
five  shall  be  a  quorum),  composed  of 
the  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  Rural 
Deans  (being  Members),  the  Treasurer, 
Auditors,  Curator,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Ordinary  Members,  who  shall 
be  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and 
of  whom  six  at  least  shall  have  been 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

8.  That  the  Committee  shall  ann- 
ually appoint  a  Sub-Committee  to 
consist  of  the  Secretaries,  the  Treas- 
urer, the  Curator,  and  five  other 
Members  of  the  Committee  (of  which 
three  shall  be  a  quorum)  who  shall  be 
empowered  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  Society's  Meet- 
ings, and  to  prepare  business  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee. 
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9.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
to  add  to  their  numbers  ;  and  that 
they  elect  the  Secretaries,  Treasurer, 
Auditor,  and  Curator. 

]  0.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may 
associate  other  Members  of  the  Society 
with  themselves,  and  form  Committees 
for  local  purposes  in  communication 
with  the  Central  Committee. 

n.  That  the  Committee  meet  at 
York  on  Thursday  before  the  Full 
Moon  in  the  months  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October  ;  and  that 
the  Annual  ]\Ieeting  of  the  Society  be 
held  on  the  latter  of  these  days,  when 
Papers  shall  be  read,  the  Report  pre- 
sented, and  the  Committee  and  Officers 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  but  if 
any  of  the  above  Meetings  fall  on  days 
for  which  special  services  are  appointed 
by  the  Church,  that  the  Secretaries 
change  the  week. 

12.  That  two  other  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  also  annually  held,  at  such 
other  places  and  at  such  times  as  the 
Sub-Committee  shall  appoint,  for  the 
reading  of  Papers  and  examination  of 
works  of  Architectural  interest ;  and 
that  special  Meetings  of  the  Society 
may  be  called  by  the  Sub-Committee, 
at  any  time  and  place  within  the 
County,  on  the  requisition  of  five 
Members  of  this  Society  ;  but  that  no 
matter  of  business  shall  be  transacted, 
except  at  York. 

13.  That  the  Secretaries  be  em- 
powered to  call  Special  Meetings  of 
the  Committee  when  requisite. 

14.  That  each  Member  be  allowed 
to  introduce  a  friend  to  the  ordinary 
Meetings  of  the  Society, 

15.  That  donations  of  books,  plans, 
casts,  and  drawings,  be  solicited  ;  and 
that  the  Committee  be  empowered  to 
make  such  additions  to  the  collection 
of  the  Society  as  may  seem  necessary. 

IG.  That  the  library,  casts,  and 
portfolios  of  the  Society,  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  Secretaries  and  Curator. 

17.  That  any  Member  of  the  Society 
be  allowed  to  take  out  of  the  Library 
two  volumes  of  any  printed  works  at 
one  time. 


18.  That  a  book  be  provided  by  the 
Society,  in  which  shall  be  written 
down  the  titles  and  volumes  of  the 
works,  the  name  of  the  borrower,  and 
the  date  of  his  taking  out  and  return- 
ing the  books. 

19.  That  the  borrower  be  required 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  repairing  any 
works  damaged,  or  of  replacing  any 
books  lost  while  in  his  possession. 

20.  That  the  books  must  be  return- 
ed at,  or  before,  the  commencement  of 
each  quarterly  Committee  Meeting, 
under  the  penalty  of  one  shilling  for 
each  volume  ;  and  that  no  books  be 
allowed  to  be  taken  out  during  a  fort- 
night after  the  January  Meeting,  in 
which  time  a  Visitation  shall  be  held 
by  a  Sub-Committee  consisting  of  the 
Secretaries,  the  Curator,  and  three 
Members  to  be  elected  at  the  Meeting 
iu  January  (of  whom  three  shall  be  a 
quorum),  who  shall  examine  into  the 
state  of  the  books,  casts,  plates,  draw- 
ings,.and  other  property  of  the  Society. 

21.  That  the  Committee  shall  decide 
what  Papers  are  to  be  published  in  the 
Annual  Volume,  and  determine  all 
questions  relative  to  plans  and  illustra- 
tions for  the  same,  and  the  number  of 
copies  which  the  Society  will  require 
in  each  year. 

22.  That  no  grant  of  money  be  made 
by  the  Committee,  unless  notice  has 
been  given,  at  a  previous  Meeting,  of 
the  amount  proposed,  and  the  special 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended, 

23.  That  no  sum  of  money  be  voted 
towards  effecting  any  architectural 
designs,  until  working  drawings  of  the 
same  have  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  approval ;  nor  shall  such  be 
paid  till  the  Avork  has  been  completed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee. 

24.  That  in  every  case  when  a  grant 
is  made  for  a  definite  architectural 
purpose,  a  working  drawing  of  the 
same  be  presented  to  the  Society  to  be 
placed  in  its  collection. 

25.  That  any  grant  be  considered  to 
have  lapsed  which  shall  not  have  been 
claimed  within  two  years  from  the 
time  when  it  was  voted. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS   IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

AT  YORK. 


Archaeological  Society's  Journal.  Vols. 

I. — IV.  ;  X.  ;  XIII.  ;  xv. 
Archceological  Institute,  Proceedings 

of.     1845.     Winchester. 
Architectural     rublication     Society : 

*'  Detached  Essays." 
Architectural     Publication     Society  : 

"Dictionary."     Vols,  i.,  ii. 
Associated     Architectural     Societies' 

Eeports  and  Papers.     Vols,  i.,  ii. 
Atthill.    Collegiate  Church  of  Middle- 
ham,  Wensleydale. 
Bedfordshire,  Ecclesiastical  and  Arch- 

ajological  Topography  of. 
Berkshire,  ditto. 

Blackburn  (E,  L.).    Decorative  Paint- 
ing.    Fol.     1847. 
Blackburn .  Decorative  Painting.   4to. 

1847. 
Boutell   (C).     Monumental   Brasses. 

Roy.  Svo.     1847. 
Boutell.      Examples  of  ditto.      Ptoy. 

Svo.     1854. 
Brandon.  Gothic  Architecture.  2  vols., 

4to.     1847. 
Brandon.  Open  Timber  Roofs  of  Middle 

Ages.     4to.     1849. 
Brandon.      English  Parish  Churches. 

Svo.     1848. 
Brasses,  Monumental.      Parts  i. — v, 

(Parker.)     4to. 
Ditto.     Parts  ii.  — iv. 
Brevis  Notitia  Monasterii   B.   V.  M. 

Eboracensis,  Sac.  Ord.      Cister  in 

Franconia.     4to.     1739. 
Britton.     Stonehenge.     Svo. 
Browne.    York  Minster.    2  vols.    4to. 
Buckinghamshire,  Eccles.  and  Archreol. 

Topography  of. 
Buckler.  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban's. 

Svo.     1847. 
Builder,  The.     1856. 
Bury.      Wood-carving,  Examples  of. 
Cambridge  Camden  Society's  Transac- 
tions.    4to.     1843—5. 
Cambridgeshire,  Eccles.  and  Archa?ol. 

Topography  of. 
Carlyon.     Gothic  Nomenclature.    4to. 
Cave.     Antiquities  of  York. 
Christian  (E.).      Account  of  Skelton 

Church,  York. 


Christian  Memorials.   Fol.  ( Worcester 
Arch.  Soc.) 

Church  Plate,  Ancient.  Fol.   (Parker). 

Collie.    Glasgow  Cathedral,  His.  Acct. 
of.     Fol. 

Colling  (J.  K.).  Art  Foliage.  Roy.  4to. 

Cottage  Building,  Notes  on.  Svo.  pam- 
phlet.    (Northam.  Arch.  Soc.) 

Cottingham.      Henry  the    Seventh's 
Chapel,  AVestminster.     Fol. 

Cottingham.      Museum  of   Mediaeval 
Art,  Catalogue  of.     2  copies. 

Derick.     Gothic  Church  Details. 

Designs  for   Churches   and   Chapels. 
Parti.     Fol.     (Parker).     1844. 

Dolman.    Ancient  Pulpits.    4to.  1842. 

Domestic    Architecture    in    England, 
temp.  Rd.  I.— Edw.  II.    Svo.  1853. 

Dorchester  Church,    Oxford,   Memoir 
of.     Svo.     1845.     (Parker). 

Ecclesiologist,  The.  Part  i.  ;  vii.-xiii. 
1845—55. 

E.  E.  T.  Society  :  Simmoiis's  "  Lay 
Folk  Mass  Book." 

Essex  Architectural  Society,  Proceed- 
ings of.     Vol.  I.,  Part  I. 

Exeter  Dioc.  Arch.  Soc,  Transactions 
of.     Vols,  i-vii.     1842-64. 

Reports  of  ditto.     4to.     1842,  3,  5. 

Fawcett  (J.).  York  City  Churches.  Fol. 

Fergusson  (James).    History  of  Archi- 
tecture.    Vol.  I.     Svo.     186 5. 

Fowler.     Etchings  of  Stained  Glass, 
&c.,  at  Selby  Abbey  Church. 

Freeman  (E.  A.).     Hist,  of  Architec- 
ture.    Svo.     1849. 

Freeman  (E.  A.).     Essay  on  Window 
Tracery.     Svo.     1851. 

Freeman  (F.).     Remarks  on  Llandatf 
Cathedral.     Svo.     1850. 

Glass- Painting,     Hints     on,    by    an 
Amateur.     2  vols.     Svo.     1847. 

Glossary  of  Architecture.    3  vols.  Svo. 
1850. 

Gruner.     Terra  Cotta  Architecture  of 
North  Italy. 

Halfpenny.     Fragmenta  Vetusta. 

Hasely,  Great,  Memoir  of  Church  of, 
Oxford. 

Heraldry,  Glossary  of.      Svo.     1847. 
(Parker). 
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Jameson.  History  of  our  Lord.  2  vols. 

Jameson.  History  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.     2  vols. 

Jameson  (Mrs.).  Legends  of  the 
Madonna.     1867. 

Jones  &  Freeman.  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  St.  David's  Cathedral. 
Parts  I. -IV.     4to.     1852. 

Kelke.     Churchyard  Manual.     12mo. 

Kirkstead,  St.  Leonard's  Church,  Lin- 
colnshire, Descripton  of.     Fol. 

Knaresboro'  Church,  Account  of. 

Liverpool  Archit.  and  Archseol.  Society, 
Proceedings  of.     1852. 

Lubke.  Ecclesiastical  Art  in  Germany. 
8vo.     1870. 

Man,  Tsle  of,  Orkneys,  &c.,  Ecclesias- 
tical Notes  on. 

Minton.  Examples  of  Old  English 
Encaustic  Tiles.     4to. 

Northamptonshire,  Churches  of.  8vo. 
(Parker.) 

Northamptonshire,  Eccles.  &  Archseol. 
Topography  of.     Parts  i-v.     8vo. 

Oxford,  Architectural  Guide  to  Neigh- 
bourhood of.     (Parker.) 

Oxfordshire,  Eccles.  and  Archeeol. 
Topography  of. 

Paley.    Baptismal  Fonts.    8vo.    1844. 

Paley,  Gothic  Mouldings.  8vo.  1845. 
2  copies. 

Papworth.  Museums,  Libraries,  and 
Picture  Galleries. 

Papworth.  Ordinary  of  Arms.  Royal 
8vo.     1874. 

Petit.  Architectural  Character.  Fol. 
1845. 

Petit.  Architectural  Studies  in  France. 
Roy.  8vo. 

Petit.  Principles  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture.    2  vols. 

Poole  &  Hugall.  Deanery  of  Don- 
caster,  MS.  Notes  on.     4to. 

Pooley.  Old  Crosses  of  Gloucester- 
shire.    4to. 

Pricket.  Historical  and  Archseological 
Description  of  Priory  Church  of 
Bridlington. 

Purdie.     Mural  Decoration.     Fol. 

Pugin  (A.  W.).  Glossary  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Ornament  and  Costume.  Roy. 
4to.     1846. 

Richmondshire,  Guide  to. 

Rickman.  Styles  of  Architecture  in 
England.     8vo.     1848. 

Robinson.  Priory  and  Peculiar  of 
Snaith. 


Ruskin.  Lectures  on  Architecture  and 
Painting. 

Ruskin.  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. 
Roy.  8yo. 

Scarborough,  File}'-,  &c.,  Account  of 
Cliurches  of.     12mo. 

Scotland,  Arch.  Institute  of.  Transac- 
tions.    Vols.  I. -III. 

Scott  (G.  G.).  Plea  for  faithful  Res- 
toration of  Churches.    8vo.    1850. 

Scott  (G.  G.).  Gleanings  from  West- 
minster Abbey.     8vo.     1863. 

Sharp  (Archbishop).  Coronation  Ser- 
mon (Q.  Anne). 

Sharp  (R.  H.).  Papers  on  Churches  of 
Bolton-Percy  and  St.  Peter's,  Barton- 
on-Humber,     4to. 

Sharp  (Edmund).  Mouldings  of  the 
Six  Periods  of  Architecture.  4to. 
3  Partsi.-iii..     1871. 

Sharp  (E.).  Architectural  Parallels. 
2  vols  and  Supplement.    Royal  Fol. 

Sharp  (E.).  Decorated  Window  Tra- 
cery.    1849. 

Sharp  (E. ).  Seven  Periods  of  Archi- 
tecture.    8vo.     1851. 

Shaw  (Henry).  Dresses  and  Decora- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages.  Imp.  8vo., 
2  vols.     1858. 

Slymbridge,  Gloucestershire,  Notes  ou 
the  Church  of  St.  John  at.  8vo, 
(Parker.) 

Stainboro'  and  Rockeley,  Account  of. 
12mo. 

Storer.  King'sColl.  Chapel,  Cambridge. 
Fol. 

Street.  Brick  and  Marble  Architecture. 

Street  (E.  G.).  Gothic  Architecture  in 
Spain.     8vo.     1865. 

Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology. 

Surtees  Society's  Publications  : — 
3.  The  Townley  Mysteries. 

5.  Sane.  Dunelm  et  Beverlac. 

6.  The  Priory  of  Finchal. 

7.  ColologiVet.  Librorum.  Dunelm. 
15.  The  Rites  of  Durham. 

17.  Hutton's  Correspondence. 

18.  Durham  Household  Book. 

21.  Depositions  and  Eccles.  Proceed- 
ings. 

23.  Latin  Hymns  of  the  Anglo  Sax. 
Church. 

27.  Egbert's  Pontifical. 

33.  Best's  Farming  Book. 

36.  Fabric  Rolls  of  York  Minster. 

57.  The  Guild  of  CorpusChristi,  York. 

59.  The  York  Missal.     Vol.  i. 

60.  The  \Vhitby  Cartulary. 
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Surtees  Society's  Publications  : — 

61.  The  York  Pontifical.     1173. 

62.  The  Life  of  Mrs.  Thornton. 

63.  The  York  Manual,  cec. 

64.  The  Ilipon  Chapter  Acts. 
65. 

67. 
68. 


The  Newminster  Cartulary. 


The   Household 
Wm,  Howard. 


Book   of  Lord 


70.  Lawrence  of  Durham. 

71.  The  York  Breviary.     Vol.  i. 

72.  The  Whitby  Cartulary.    Vol.  n. 
Taylor(E..V.).   Leeds  Churches.  Vol.i. 

1875. 

The  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Archi- 
tectural Art.    Pamph.    8vo.    1860. 

The  AVorld's  Debt  to  Art.  Pamph. 
8vo.     1863. 

Thoresby.     The  Churches  of  Leeds. 

"Tracts"  on  Ecclesiology.     3  vols. 

Turner  (Hudson).  Domestic  Architec- 
ture in  England,  from  the  Conquest 
to  end  of  13th  century.   8vo.    1850. 

Tymms  (W.R.).  Art  of  Rluminating. 
8vo. 

Viollet-le-Duc.  Dictionnaire  Eaisonne 
del  I'Architecture.     10  vols.     8vo. 

Viollet-le-Duc.  Dictionnaire  du  Mob- 
ilier  Francais.    6  vols.     8vo.    1873. 

Walbran  (R. ).  Antiquities  of  Gunford. 
8vo. 

Wallcot.  Convents  and  Conventual 
Arrangements.     8  vols. 


Wallen  (W.).  Hist,  of  Round  Church, 

Little  Maplestead,  Essex.     8vo. 
Warwick,  The  Churches  of  Deanery  of. 

Vol.  I.     (Worces.  Archseol.  Soc.) 
Warwickshire,  The  Churches  of.  Parts 

viii.-x.     (Parker.) 
Webb.  Continental  Ecclesiology.  8vo. 

1848. 
West    (Bishop).         Putney    Church, 

Surrey,  Account  of.     Fol. 
Wild.    Lincoln  Cathedral.   FoL  1819. 
Willis  (Prof.).    Holy  Sepulchre.    8vo. 

1849. 
Willis  (Prof.).    Architectural  History 

of  Canterbury  Cath.     1845. 
Winston.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

Stained  Glass.    8vo.  pamph.    1849. 
Winston.     Memoirs  illustrative  of  the 

Art  of  Glass  Painting.    8vo.    1855. 

(Murray.) 
Woodstock,  Oxford,  Guide  to  Deanery 

of.     (Parker.) 
Wymeswold,  Leicestershire.    Account 

of  St.  Mary's  Church  at.  Fol.   1846. 
Yorkshire   Architectural  Society,  Re- 
ports and  Papers,  with  Index.  8  vols. 

1850-66. 
Yorkshire,  Churches  of.     Parts  r.-xv. 

(Parker.) 
Yorkshire,  Monastic  Ruins  of.  Parts  i., 

III.,  VII.,  VIII.    Roy.  Fol.   (Sunter.) 
Yorkshire   Archaeological  and   Topo- 
graphical Journal.     Vols,  i.,  Ii. 


The  Eeport. 

In  laying  this  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Report  before  the  Society  the  Committee 
have  to  say,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  number  of  Members,  diminished  by 
resignations  and  dead,  has  not  been  made  up  by  the  addition  of  new  Members. 

The  subjoined  Statement  of  the  Accounts  of  the  year  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  found  satisfactorv. 

The  publication  of  the  Seals  of  the  Archbishops  of  York  has  again  been 
interrupted  by  the  removal  of  the  Seals  themselves  from  Durham  to  London 
for  the  purpose  of  repair. 

The  attention  of  your  Committee  was  called  to  the  condition  of  the  fine 
old  Church  of  >S'^.  Crux  in  this  city,  which  was  said  to  have  been  condemned 
to  be  pulled  down.  A  joint  meeting  of  the  Durham  and  York  Societies  was 
held  in  the  church,  when  it  was  thoroughly  inspected.  It  by  no  means 
appeared  to  be  in  the  state  of  misrepair  which  had  been  represented.  Members 
of  the  congregation  affirmed  that  the  inclination  of  the  nave  piers  had  not 
perceptibly  increased  for  some  years  ;  and  that  though  there  had  been  a 
falling  away  of  mortar  from  the  clerestory  windows,  yet  that  it  was  reeeiitly 
added  stucco,  and  not  the  stone-work  which  was  giving  way.  Your  Committee 
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are  informed  that  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop,  had  conditionally  given  consent 
to  its  demolition,  dependent  on  a  new  church  being  built  in  its  stead.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  would  cost  a  £1,000  to  repair  the  present  structure.  So 
the  matter  stands  for  the  present.  Meanwhile  the  wants  of  two  parishes  are 
to  some  extent  provided  for  in  the  small  Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  King's 
Court,  which  would  be  more  amply  and  every  way  better  accomplished  in 
the  spacious  Church  of  St.  Crux. 

The  work  of  church  restoration  continues  to  progress.  The  Churches 
of  Coivthoiye  and  Wharram  Percy  have  been  restored,  and  those  of  Skclton 
and  North  Allerton  are  in  the  course  of  renovation. 

The  Summer  Excursion  was  held  on  the  14th  June.  On  this  occasion 
it  was  decided  to  visit  Pickering.  The  Castle  and  Church  was  inspected,  and 
Papers  read  at  each.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Lightfoot,  the  present  Vicar,  very 
kindly  shewed  the  party  over  the  Church.  Mr.  Kendall,  of  Pickering, 
also  kindly  threw  open  the  whole  of  his  fine  collection  of  Ancient  Flint 
Weapons  and  other  antiquities  to  the  inspection  of  the  Members  ;  carriages 
were  then  ordered  and  a  long  round  was  taken,  along  the  tops  of  the  hills 
overlooking  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  visiting  Neioton  and  Crb'pton  Churches, 
and  finally  coming  down  again  to  Middleton,  where  the  Members  were  kindly 
met  by  the  Vicar,  Rev.  "W.  N.  Turner,  and  a  short  Paper  was  read.  Votes 
of  thanks  were  unanimously  given  to  those  who  had  administered  to  the 
instruction  and  entertainment  of  the  Meeting,  which  then  broke  up. 


ABSTEACT  OF  TREASUKEE'S  ACCOUNTS, 

For  the   Year  ending  December,  1881. 


Receipts. 

£    s.    d.    £ 
Balance  in  Bank, 

Jan.  1,  1881   ...94  15     6 
Do.  in  Treasurer's 

hands    0     5     7 

95 

Annual  Subscriptions  : — 

For  1881 37     3     0 

,,    1882 0  10     0 

Arrears    .  19  13     0 

57 

Sale  of  Reports  0 

Interest  at  Bank   1 


d. 


1     1 


£154     4     1 


Payments.  £    s.    d. 

Rent    5     0     0 

Mr.     Pickering,     Printing, 

Postage  of  Reports,  &c...     4     8     8 
J.     Williamson,     Printing 

Reports    36  17     0 

To  "do.,     do,     for  1880...  31  18     8 
Annual     Subscription     to 

Surtees  Society 110 

Secretary's  Account : — 
Expenses  of  Excursion 3  18  11 

Treasurer's  Account  .• — 
Collector's  Pound- 
age    0  13     0 

Stamps,  &c 0     8     8 

1     1     8 

Balance  in  Bank, 

Jan.  1,  1882  ...68  15     5 
Do.  in  Treasurer's 

hands 12     9 

69  18     2 

£154     4     1 


Examined  and  found  correct,  April  26th,  1882, 

E.   ROBINSON,  Auditor. 
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RULES. 


1.  That  the  Society  be  called  The 

AltCHITECTUllAL      SoGIETY      OF      THE 

Archdeaconries  of  Northampton 
AND  Oakham. 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society 
be  to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture,  Antiquities,  and 
Design,  and  the  restoration  of  muti- 
lated Architectural  Remains  within 
the  Archdeaconries  ;  and  to  furnish 
suggestions,  so  far  as  may  be  within  its 
province,  for  improving  the  character 
of  Ecclesiastical  Edifices  hereafter  to 
be  erected. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of  a 
President,  Patrons,  andVice-Presidents, 
and  of  ordinary  Members,  to  consist  of 
Clergymen  and  Lay  Members  of  the 
Church. 

4.  That  Members  of  the  Society  be 
privileged  to  propose  new  Members, 
either  by  letter  or  personally,  at  the 
Committee  Meeting  ;  and  that  Honor- 
ary Members  be  elected  only  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Committee. 

5.  That  Rural  Deans  witliin  the 
Archdeaconries  be  ex  officio  Members 
of  the  Committee,  on  their  signifying 
an  intention  to  become  Members  of 
the  Society. 
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6.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Ten  Shillings, 
to  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January 
in  each  year. 

7.  That  any  Member  may  compound 
for  all  future  Subscriptions  by  one 
payment  of  £10. 

8.  That  the  affiiirs  of  the  Society 
be  conducted  by  a  Committee,  com- 
posed of  the  President,  Patrons,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Rural  Deans,  and  eighteen 
ordinary  Members  (of  wliom  five  shall 
be  a  quorum),  who  shall  be  elected  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  and  of  whom  six 
at  least  shall  have  been  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  preceding  year. 

9.  Tliat  the  Committee  have  power 
to  add  to  their  numbers,  and  to  elect 
out  of  their  body  the  requisite  number 
of  Secretaries. 

10.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may 
associate  other  Members  of  the  Society 
with  themselves,  and  form  Committees 
for  local  purposes  in  communication 
with  tlie  Central  Committee. 

11.  That  the  Public  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  holden  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  of  each  year,  at  such  times 
and  places  as  shall  have  been  appointed 
at  the  Autumnal  Meeting  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 
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not  exceed  one-third  of  the  funds  ; 
and  that  no  such  grant  shall  be  made 
unless  the  majority  shall  consist  of 
six  Members. 

17.  That  the  Central  Committee 
shall  every  year  publish  for  circulation 
among  the  Members,  Transactions,  to 
contain  descriptions  and  papers  con- 
nected with  the  objects  of  the  Society  ; 
and  that  the  illustrations  to  be  given 
in  such  Transactions,  shall,  for  the 
present,  depend  on  the  voluntary 
donations  which  may  be  given  to  the 
Society  for  that  purpose. 

18.  That  on  application  being  made 
to  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or 
to  the  Committee  collectively,  for  the 
advice  of  the  Society  in  the  restoration 
of  any  Church,  a  sub-Committee  be 
appointed  (of  which  the  Incumbent  or 
Resident  Minister  be  a  Member)  to  visit 
the  Church,  and  submit  a  Report  in 
writing  to  the  General  Committee. 

19.  That  all  Plans  for  the  building, 
enlargement,  or  restoration  of  Churches, 
Schools,  &c.,  sent  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Committee,  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Societ)'', 
at  least  one  week  before  the  Committee 
Meeting,  for  the  Secretary  to  prepare 
a  Special  Report  thereon. 

20.  That  no  sum  exceeding  Thirty 
Shillings  be  voted  towards  the  objects 
of  the  Society,  without  notice  being 
given  at  a  previous  Committee  Meeting;- 
such  notice  also  to  be  inserted  in  the 
circular  calling  the  meeting  at  which 
the  sum  will  be  proposed. 

been  added: — 

*'  That  in  future  the  Meetings  of  the  General  Committee  be  held  at 
"Twelve,  instead  of  Two  o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  second  Monday  of  February, 
*'  and  of  every  alternate  month." 


12.  That  the  Committee  meet  at  the 
times  and  places  which  they  may  them- 
selves appoint,  and  that  their  ]\Ieetings 
be  open  to  the  Members  of  the  Society 
and  their  friends,  after  the  despatch 
of  routine  business. 

13.  That  the  Secretaries  be  em- 
powered, on  any  urgent  occasion,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Patron,  to  call  a 
Special  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

14.  That  Donations  of  Architectural 
Books,  Plans,  &c.,  be  received  ;  that 
the  Committee  be  empowered  to  make 
purchases  and  procure  casts  and  draw- 
ings, which  shall  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  Librarian,  at  the  Society's  Room, 
Gold-street,  Northampton. 

15.  That  when  the  Committee  shall 
consider  any  Paper  worthy  of  being 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society, 
they  shall  request  the  author  to  furnish 
a  copy,  and  shall  decide  upon  the  num- 
ber of  copies  to  be  printed,  provided 
always  that  the  number  be  sufficient 
to  supply  each  member  with  one  copy, 
and  the  author  and  Secretaries  with 
twenty-five  copies  each.  All  other 
questions  relating  to  publishing  plans 
and  papers,  and  illustrating  them  with 
engravings,  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Committee. 

16.  That  the  Central  Committee  be 
empowered  to  provide,  at  the  Society's 
expense,  Working  Plans  for  any 
Member  who  may  request  them,  for 
repairing  any  Church  in  this  Arch- 
deaconry with  which  he  is  connected, 
provided  that  the  expense  so  incurred 
by  the  Society  in  any  one  year  shall 

The  folloiuing  Resolution  has 


The  Eeport. 


The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  December  12,  1881,  Sir  Henry  E.  L. 
Dryden,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair,  and  was  numerously  attended. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Hull  read  a  Paper  On  All  Saints'  Church,  Northampton,  and 
its  historical  associations,  tracing  it  doivn  through  a  period  of  eight  centuries. 
The  Paper  was  illustrated  with  the  help  of  prints  and  photographs,  and  by  a 
series  of  highly  interesting  plans  and  sections  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  Sir 
H.  Dryden,  and  coloured  to  shew  the  different  periods  of  workmanship.  A 
Paper  written  by  Mr.  S.  Shaep  followed,  on  The  Anglo-Saxon  ' ' Ramtime," 
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the  Norman  ^*  Northantone,''  Nortliampton  Castle,  and  the  Antiquities  found  on 
its  Site.  The  coins  and  other  relics  of  interest  which  were  collected  by  Mr. 
E.  G.  Scriven  during  the  recent  excavations  were  exhibited  by  that  gentleman, 
and  explained  and  commented  on  by  Mr.  Shaep.  A  further  Paper  was  read 
by  ]Mr.  Shakp,  describing  The  Coins  fouvd  near  Irchester  Cam}),  during  a 
course  of  excavations  by  Eev.  E.  S.  Baker.  The  promised  Paper  on  The 
British  Earthivorks  at  Ycldon,  near  Higham  Ferrers,  by  Eev.  E.  S.  Baker,  was 
postponed  to  a  future  Meeting. 

The  following  Eeport  of  the  Committee  was  read  and  adopted  : — 
Your  Committee  have  to  present  to-day  their  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Eeport. 
As  regards  its  funds,  and  the  number  of  its  Members,  the_  Society,  if  not 
making  much  progress  is  certainly  maintaining  its  position  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

On  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year,  your  Committee  have  to 
record  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  work  done  by  them  in  the  examination 
of  plans  for  the  building  and  restoration  of  churches.  The  Society  may, 
however,  congratulate  itself  upon  the  work  of  the  past,  and  that  several  fine 
Churches  have  been  erected  in  the  towns  of  Lticester  and  Northampton,  and 
and  that  so  many  costly  restorations  have  been  carried  out  in  town  and 
country  before  the  setting  in  of  that  period  of  agricultural  depression,  from  the 
effects  of  which  the  Clergy  and  Laity  alike  are  suffering  so  severely. 

In  April  last,  a  Sub-Committee  visited  (by  request)  the  Cliurch  at  Grendon, 
previous  to  restoration.  This  is  an  interesting  church  dating  from  the  twelfth 
century,  with  a  fine  Perpendicular  tower  of  excellent  masonry.  The  proposition 
of  the  Vicar  (Eev.  G.  H.  Eigby)  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  H.  Townsend,  architect 
of  Peterborough,  is  to  restore  the  church  in  sections,  and  to  begin  by  restoring 
the  windows,  and  putting  a  new  roof  to  the  nave.  The  Sub-Committee  state 
that  the  design  for  the  nave  roof  carries  the  ridge  somewhat  higher  than  at 
present.  The  roof  timbers  are  rough  and  much  decayed  ;  the  purlins,  however, 
are  well  moulded,  and  should  be  reproduced.  The  design  of  the  roof  was 
approved.  The  aisle  roofs  are  not  in  a  good  condition,  but  the  timbers 
are  well  moulded.  All  the  common  rafters  are  wrought  with  good  mouldings 
The  nave  is  filled  with  high  deal  pews  which  should  be  replaced,  if  possible, 
by  open  oak  seats.  The  north  wall,  containing  a  Norman  doorway,  and  an 
Early  two-light  window,  besides  later  windows,  is  much  out  of  the  upright,  but 
if  the  settlements  do  not  increase,  it  should  be  retained  ;  but  careful  watching 
is  necessary.  All  mullions  and  tracery  have  been  removed  from  many  of  the 
windows,  and  should  be  restored  after  good  examples.  The  plastering  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  is  in  bad  condition,  and  the  walls  should  be  re-plastered.  The 
east  window,  said  to  have  been  brought  here  from  Orlingbury,  is  very  unsightly, 
and  though  in  good  repair  should  be  replaced  by  one  of  older  form  and  character ; 
the  label  terminations  still  exist  as  a  guide. 

The  foregoing  Eeport  and  recommendations  were  submitted  to  the  General 
Committee  and  approved. 

Plans  and  details  of  the  proposed  restoration  of  Greatworth,  near  Banbury, 
were  examined.  Eev.  G.  E.  M.  Jackson,  rector,  Mr.  H.  E.  Gough,  of  London, 
architect.  No  elevations  being  submitted,  the  date  of  the  building  was  not 
ascertainable.  The  works  contemplated  include  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel 
arch,  general  repairs,  removal  of  gallery,  and  re-seating  throughout.  The 
Eector  undertook  that  the  width  of  the  seats  should  be  increased  to  3ft.  from 
centre  to  centre.  It  was  suggested  that  the  backs  of  the  front  seats  of  the 
choir  should  be  reduced  3  or  4  inches  in  height,  and  that  the  backs  of  seats  in 
nave  should  be  framed  perpendicularly  instead  of  inclined,  &c. 

The  Church  of  Weston  Favcll,  the  plans  of  which  were  submitted  to  the 
Society  last  year,  was  opened  by  the  Bishop  on  November  4th,  and  the  effect 
of  the  restoration  was  generally  considered  bold  and  satisfactory.  The  details 
of  the  work  have  been  carefully  executed  by  Mr.  H.  Martin,  builder, 
Northampton,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Eector,  Eev.  J.  Phillips,  and  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Holding,  of  Northampton. 
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The  Slimmer  Excursion  was  made  in  June  this  year  to  the  Fen  and 
Marshland  Churches  ;  the  town  of  Wisbech  being  the  head  quarters  of  the 
excursionists.  The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  the  visit  to 
about  six  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Parish  Churches  anywhere  to  be  met  with, 
was  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive  one. 

Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  Rector  of  Diss,  kindly  met  and  accompanied  the 
party  over  a  district  formerly  well  known  to  himself.  All  who  were  present 
were  greatly  indebted  to  the  Vicar  of  Wisbech,  who  with  the  aid  of  a  report 
written  by  his  brother,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  pointed  out  and  explained  the  many 
features  of  interest  in  his  own  church  Their  grateful  acknowledgments  were 
likewise  due  to  the  several  Incumbents  of  the  other  parishes  visited,  for  their 
kindly  welcome.  One  evening  in  Wisbech  was  well  spent  in  examining  the 
admirably  arranged  and  extensive  town  Museum  of  Antiquities  and  Natural 
History,  which  the  Mayor  courteously  directed  to  be  specially  opened  to  his 
visitors. 

Your  Committee  have  to  report  that  several  works  have  been  added  to  the 
bookshelves  of  the  Society  by  gift  and  purchase,  during  the  past  year. 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  abstracts  of  proceedings,  your  Committee 
would  have  been  thankful  to  feel  that  their  task  was  done.  They  cannot 
however,  close  their  Report  without  expressing  their  sense  of  the  very  great 
loss  which  the  Society  has  sustained  in  the  sudden  departure  from  among  us  of 
Rev.  N.  F.  Lightfoot,  for  26  years  Rector  of  Islip,  and  for  18  years  our 
esteemed  and  valued  Secretary.  It  was  only  at  our  last  Meeting  in  October, 
that  he  appeared  in  this  room  in  his  usual  health  and  activity,  conducting  the 
business  of  the  day,  and  making  preparation  for  the  papers  which  were  to  be 
read  at  the  forthcoming  Annual  Meeting.  It  had  been  arranged  that  after  this 
had  taken  place,  the  more  active  duties  of  the  office  were  to  be  undertaken  by 
other  hands  ;  and  the  Committee  indulged  the  hope  that  the  late  Honorary 
Secretary  might  still  be  spared  to  assist  them  in  their  work,  with  his  varied 
knowledge,  his  mature  judgment,  and  his  great  experience.  But  it  has  been 
otherwise  ordained,  and  while  we  deplore  our  heavy  loss,  we  must  look  back 
with  gratitude  to  the  great  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  Society  during  the 
long  period  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  Acting  Secretary  with 
such  signal  ability,  as  to  carry  on  its  traditions  in  the  various  operations  in 
which  it  is  engaged,  with  undiminished  zeal  and  success.  Practically  speaking, 
the  working  of  the  Society  depends  on  the  Honorary  Secretary,  and  in  that 
respect  it  has  been  especially  fortunate  in  those  who  have  previously  occupied 
that  position.  It  needs  only  to  mention  the  names  of  Mr.  H.  Rose,  who 
together  with  Mr.  G.  Ayliffe  Poole  were  the  Honorary  Secretaries  at  its  com- 
mencement in  1844  ;  and  succeeding  these  Mr.  James  carried  on  the  work 
entrusted  to  his  hands  with  singular  ability  and  success,  as  many  of  us  here  pre- 
sent have  good  cause  to  remember.  Our  late  Secretary,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  brought 
with  him  to  the  duties  of  his  office  a  matured  experience,  gained  in  a  similar 
capacity  in  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Societ)^  and  as  corresponding 
editor  of  the  splendid  vols,  of  their  transactions.  Those  who  have  been 
associated  with  him  in  the  periodical  meetings  of  our  Society,  can  bear  ample 
testimony  to  the  unwearied  patience  with  which  he  examined  the  plans 
submitted  to  the  Committee,  whether  for  the  building,  or  restoration,  or 
adornment  of  churches  ;  how  ready  he  was  to  appreciate  any  excellence  in  the 
plans,  how  keen  to  discover  any  deficiencies  in  them  ;  how  he  brought  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  diff'erent  styles  of  architecture  to  bear  on  some 
doubtful  point  in  any  proposed  restoration  which  might  be  under  discussion. 
And  no  doubt  the  influence  he  exercised  in  procuring  the  adoption  of  the 
advice  tendered  by  the  Committee  was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  kind 
and  courteous  manner  in  which  he  communicated  to  the  architects  and  other 
interested  parties,  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  which  resulted  from  the 
discussion  of  their  plans,  especially  when  it  was  seen  that  these  were  based  on 
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well  defined  principles,  and  •were  not  merely  tlie  dictates  of  a  capricious  taste. 
Nor  nuist  we  pass  over  the  readiness  with  wliicli  onr  esteemed  friend  would 
place  himself  at  the  call  of  those  who  invited  the  advice  and  opinion  of  the 
Societ)^  whether  near  at  hand  or  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  diocese  ; 
thinking  only  how  he  might  confer  a  henelit  on  others,  by  saving  them  the 
expense  of  making  mistakes  in  those  matters  in  which  he  had  gained  his  own 
knowledge  by  practical  experience.  Those  who  have  joined  in  the  excursions 
which  took  place  from  year  to  year  in  some  districts  where  there  were  many 
objects  to  attract  a  visit,  will  recollect  with  pleasure,  the  success  of  those 
meetings,  which  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  pains  he  took  to  make 
himself  acquainted  Avith  the  locality,  and  the  accuracy  and  judgment  with 
which  the  details  of  the  journeys,  and  the  convenience  of  the  excursionists 
were  considered  and  carried  into  effect.  But  in  whatever  portion  of  the 
Society's  work  he  was  engaged,  what  greatly  added  to  the  value  of  it  was  the 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  manner  which  was  the  characteristic  of  it  all  ;  self  was 
not  thought  of,  it  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  labour  of  love,  and  as  such  it  will 
live  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  those  who  now  deplore  his  loss. 

The  following  resolution  was  placed  on  the  minutes  of  the  Society,  and  a 
copy  of  it  directed  to  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretaries,  and  forwarded 
to  Mrs.  Lightfoot  : — 

"  That  the  JMembers  of  the  Architectural  Society  beg  respectfully  to  offer 
**to  Mrs.  Lightfoot  and  the  members  of  her  family,  their  condolence  on  the 
* '  severe  bereavement  thej'  have  recently  sustained,  and  to  express  their  sincere 
* '  regret  on  the  very  great  loss  of  one  with  whom  they  had  been  for  many  years 
' '  associated,  who  was  regarded  by  them  all  with  feelings  of  friendship  and 
"esteem,  and  whose  invaluable  services  on  their  behalf,  will  ever  be  remem- 
*'  bered  by  them  with  sincerest  gratitude." 

The  Committee  and  Officers  were  re-elected. 
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RULES. 


1.  That  the  Society  be  entitled 
"The  Worcester  Diocesan  Archi- 
tectural AND  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  SO- 
CIETY." 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society 
be  to  promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
and  other  architecture,  antiquities,  and 
designs,  the  restoration  of  mutilated 
architectural  remains  within  the  county 
and  diocese,  and  to  furnish  suggestions 
so  far  as  may  be  within  its  province  for 
improvingthecharacterof  ecclesiastical 
and  other  edifices  hereafter  to  be  erected 
or  restored. 


3.  That  the  Society  further  include 
within  its  scope  the  collection  and 
diffusion  of  information  in  the  subjects 
of  archaeology  and  county  history. 

4.  That  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Society  be  the  collection  and  preser- 
vation of  books,  casts,  drawings,  &c. 

5.  That  the  Society  be  composed 
of  a  patron,  president,  vice-presidents, 
two  or  more  secretaries,  a  treasurer, 
librarian,  honorary  and  ordinary  mem- 
bers ;  to  consist  of  clergymen  and  lay 
members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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6.  That  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  for  the  timebeing,  be  requested 
to  accept  the  office  of  Patron. 

7.  That  the  business  of  the  Societ)- 
be  transacted  by  a  Connnittee  consisting 
ofthe  patron,  president,  vice-presidents, 
secretaries,  treasurer,  the  rural  deans 
of  the  diocese  (being  subscribers),  and 
not  exceeding  eighteen  ordinary  mem- 
bers to  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  ;  and  that  three  do  constitute 
a  quorum. 

8.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
to  supply  vacancies  in  their  own  body, 
provisionally,  until  the  next  annual 
meeting  ;  and  that  JVlembers  of  the 
Committee  in  any  neighbourhood,  may 
associate  otlier  members  with  them, 
for  local  purposes,  in  communication 
with  the  Central  Committee. 

9.  That  every  candidate  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Society  be  proposed  and 
seconded  by  two  members,  and  balloted 
for  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  at  a  general  meeting. 

10.  That  on  the  election  of  a 
member  the  secretaries  send  him  notice 
of  it,  and  a  copy  of  the  Rules. 

11.  That  each  member  shall  pay  an 
annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings,  to 


be  due  upon  the  first  day  of  January, 
in  each  year. 

12.  That  any  member  may  com- 
pound for  all  future  subscriptions  by 
one  payment  of  five  pounds, 

13.  That  all  persons  holding  the 
office  of  Churchwarden  in  any  parish 
of  the  diocese,  be  entitled,  without 
payment,  on  the  recommendation  of 
tlie  Clergyman  of  the  parish,  being  a 
member,  to  all  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership, except  that  of  voting. 

14.  No  one  shall  be  entitled  to  his 
privileges  as  a  member  of  the  Society, 
whose  subscription  is  in  arrear. 

15.  That  the  annual  meeting  shall 
take  place  at  AVorcester  in  the  autumn  ; 
and  that  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
Society  be  lield  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Committee  may  appoint ; 
and  that  the  Committee  meet  once  a 
month. 

16.  That  honorary  members  may 
be  elected,  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
Committee  only,  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

17.  That  each  member  be  allowed 
to  introduce  a  friend  at  any  general 
meetinsr. 


The  Eeport 


For   the    Year  ISSl,   read  at   the  Annual  Meeting  held  at    IVorccster  on 
February  27th,   18S:3. 

Your  Committee  in  presenting  their  Report  of  the  operations  of  the  Society 
during  the  year  that  is  past,  are  not  able  to  give  so  extensive  or  lengthened  an 
account  of  the  work  of  Church  building  or  restoration  as  in  some  former  3'ears, 
but  the  work  that  has  been  carried  out  comprises  some  of  no  little  interest. 

This  is  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  though  during  the  past  year  Foculties 
have  been  obtained  for  the  restoration,  in  one  way  or  another,  of  several  ofthe 
old  parish  churches  in  the  Diocese,  and  alterations  have  been  elsewhere  begun, 
the  several  works  are  not  in  a  sufficiently  forward  state  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
present  Report. 

The  Society  have  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  one  of  its  Vice- 
Presidents,  Arclideacon  Hone,  which  has  been  felt  especially  in  the  parish  of 
Halesowen,  of  which  he  was  Rector  for  so  many  years,  and  also  throughout  the 
diocese,  where  his  gentle  and  kindly  manner  was  ever  appreciated.  It  was  in 
1877  that  several  Members  of  the  Society  visited  Halesowen,  at  the  invitation 
ofthe  Archdeacon,  and  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  church  which  was  of  so 
much  interest  to  him,  and  for  which  he  worked  so  indefatigably,  and  of  hearing 
his  clear  account  of  its  history  and  of  the  great  improvements  and  alterations 
which  had  been  carried  out  there,  the  particulars  of  which  were  subsequently 
embodied  iu  the  Paper  written  by  him  and  printed  in  the  V^olume  for  that  year 
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Your  Committee  welcome  the  proposal  wliicli  has  been  made  to  hold 
during  the  present  year  in  the  city,  an  Exhibition  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Worcestershire 
Industries  and  Objects,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  city  and  county  ;  and 
particularly  because  the  scheme  embraces  a  local  historical  and  archoeological 
section,  the  intention  of  which  is  so  much  in  accordance  with  one  of  the 
primary  objects  of  the  Society.  The  proposal  has  already  been  so  warmly 
taken  up  and  supported  by  influential  persons,  including  the  noble  President 
of  our  Society,  who  has  been  elected  the  President  of  the  Exhibition,  and  by 
the  manufacturers  of  the  city  and  county,  that  there  is  every  hope  and  prospect 
of  a  successful  result. 

The  place  chosen  by  your  Committee  for  the  first  excursion  which  took  place 
on  23rd  June  last,  was  the  Uiiivcrsitij  and  City  of  Oxford,  and  a  number  of 
the  members  and  their  friends  travelled  there  by  train,  and  spent  a  most 
pleasant  if  somewhat  laborious  day.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the 
grand  and  interesting  buildings  connected  with  the  University  could  be 
thoroughly  seen  in  so  short  a  time  as  even  a  summer  day  affords,  nor  will  any 
attempt  be  made  here  to  describe  them  ;  but  under  the  courteous  guidance  of 
Mr.  James  Parker,  the  chief  buildings  were  visited,  and  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  ancient  Colleges  and  other  places  in  Oxford,  was  enhanced  by 
the  clear  and  masterly  account  of  them,  historically  and  architecturally,  which 
he  gave.  Magdalen  College,  its  Cliapel  and  Cloisters  and  Grove  ;  Mcrton 
College,  Chapel,  and  Hall ;  and  Christ  Church,  were  visited  before  luncheon, 
when  nearly  40  persons  sat  down  at  the  Randolph  Hotel.  It  had  been  arranged 
to  join  with  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  Society,  which  had  come  in  great 
force,  and  after  luncheon,  a  union  of  the  members  of  the  two  Societies  was 
made,  and  a  large  party  followed  Mr.  Parker  through  S.  John's  College  and 
Gardens,  to  Kehle  College,  where  there  is  so  much  in  modern  work  and  in 
association  to  attract  the  attention.  Exeter  K\\d.Neiu  Colleges,  and  the  Church 
of  S.  Pete r-in-the- East  were  visited  in  their  turn,  and  the  Radcliffe  Library 
with  its  complete  panorama  of  Oxford,  clearly  seen  at  the  close  of  the  bright 
summer  day,  was  the  finale  of  an  instructive  and  enjoyable  excursion. 

The  second  excursion  took  place  on  September  13th,  when  the  President, 
Earl  Beauchamp,  invited  the  Society  to  spend  the  day  at  Madrcsfield  Court. 
About  50  members  availed  themselves  of  the  invitation,  most  of  whom  went 
from  Worcester  by  carriages.  On  the  road,  Powyke  Church  was  visited,  which 
contains  specimens  of  the  various  principal  features  of  Gothic  architecture, 
from  Norman  down  to  the  latest  times.  The  interior  has  has  been  restored  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  many  modern  churches,  the  red-pointing  of  the 
masonry  giving  it  a  somewhat  singular  appearance.  A  short  Paper  on  The 
Church  and  its  associations,  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Noake. 

From  Powyke  the  party  proceeded  to  the  White  House,  near  Pixham 
Ferry,  an  interesting  specimen  of  domestic  architecture.  It  is  a  timbered 
house  with  three  gables  on  each  side.  The  entrance  porch  has  four  gables  of 
jDeculiar  construction,  and  within  is  a  small  courtyard,  from  which  several  of 
the  rooms  open.  In  these  were  displayed  many  of  the  treasures  of  the  old 
house.  A  short  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Haywood.  During  the  Common- 
wealth the  estate  was  sequestered,  whilst  the  owner  was  sold  as  a  slave,  but 
escaped  the  fate  which  bef'el  many  others,  of  being  sent  to  Jamaica. 

On  leaving  the  White  House,  the  party  went  direct  to  Madrcsfield  Court, 
where  Lord  Beauchamp  gave  a  hearty  welcome.  His  Lordship  conducted  the 
party  to  the  long  gallery,  in  which  were  displayed  many  valuable  and  choice 
curiosities  for  the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  where  a  short 
account  of  the  house  itself  was  given  by  Lord  Beauchamp,  who  said  that  it  was 
certain  there  was  a  dwelling  of  some  kind  on  that  spot  in  Norman  times.  It 
was  afterwards  the  stronghold  of  the  De  Braceys,  till  in  the  fourteenth  century 
it  passed  by  marriage  into  the  family  of  wliich  he  was  the  lineal  descendant. 

Dr.  HoPKiNSON,  of  Malvern  Wells,  then  gave  a  description  of  the  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  typographical  and  manuscript  rarities  which  belong 
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to  the  Madresfield  library.  There  were  rare  editions  of  Caxton,  numerous  old 
Prayer  Books  and  Bibles,  and  other  books  most  interesting  to  the  archaeologist, 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

After  inspecting  the  pictures  and  miniatures  in  various  parts  of  the  house, 
and  visiting  the  chapel  and  library,  his  Lordship  entertained  the  party  at 
luncheon  in  the  great  hall,  after  which  the  gardens  were  visited,  and  then 
Madresfidd  Qhurch.  The  Rector,  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Munn,  here  read  a  Paper  on 
its  history,  &c.,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  papers  of 
the  Associated  Societies  for  the  year  1881. 

On  returning  from  the  church,  the  site  of  the  old  Norman  church  was 
seen,  and  passing  into  the  court,  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Havergal  met  the  Society,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  delivered  an  address  on  "  Old  Chairs."  He 
said  that  the  oldest  chair  Avhich  he  knew  of  was  at  Hereford  Cathedral,  which 
he  believed  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  coronation  chair  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  explained  that  the  rarity  of  old  chairs  arose  from  the  fact  that 
they  Avere  only  used  in  olden  times  by  the  master  of  the  household  and  other 
important  personages. 

The  party  afterwards  were  provided  with  tea,  and  then  returned  to 
Worcester,  but  before  doing  so  a  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
Earl  and  Countess  Beauchamp  for  their  hospitality  and  kindness  to  the 
members  of  the  Society  on  this  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Madresfield  Court. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  Mr.  A.  Baldwin,  of  Wilden,  sent  for  exhi- 
bition at  one  of  the  meetings  of  your  Committee  an  unexploded  iron  shell 
which  had  been  lately  dug  up  by  the  workmen  when  making  excavations  at 
Messrs.  Baldwin's  works,  near  the  river  Stour.  It  then  contained  powder  and 
five  small  bullets,  but  no  satisfactory  explanation  could  be  given  either  of  its 
probable  date,  or  of  the  circumstances  of  its  position. 

Worcestershire  was  visited  last  year,  and  in  great  part  explored  by  the 
British  Archaeological  Association,  which  made  Malvern  its  head  quarters,  and 
opened  its  Annual  Congress  on  Monday,  August  22nd.  The  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Worcester,  as  President  for  the  year,  delivered  an  inaugural  address 
at  the  College  at  Malvern,  where  the  Priory  Church  was  of  course  visited  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Its  history  and  architectural  features  were 
explained  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins. 

In  the  course  of  the  week,  excursions  were  made  daily  from  the  Malvern 
centre,  embracing  PdppU  and  Bredon,  Birtsniorton  and  Eastnor,  the  venerable 
abbey  church  at  Tewkeshury,  KidderminsUr  and  Cheltenham,  and  on  the 
western  side  of  the  hills,  Ledbury,  Boshury,  Much  Marcle,  and  Kempley,  and 
on  one  day,  particular  examination  was  made  of  the  castrametation  on  the 
southern  chain  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  On  the  29th  and  30th  August,  the 
Association  came  to  Worcester,  Mdiere  on  the  first  day  they  were  received  at 
the  Guildhall,  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  there  inspected  the  muni- 
cipal charters,  &c. ,  and  afterwards  sjient  some  time  at  the  Cathedral,  where  an 
address  on  the  history  of  the  cathedral  was  given  by  the  Dean,  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton,  who  entertained  the  members  and  their  friends  at  the  Deanery. 
The  next  day  was  devoted  to  examining  some  of  the  churches,  the  ancient 
buildings,  and  fortifications  of  the  city. 

Several  of  the  members  of  our  Society''  took  advantage  of  the  offer  made 
by  the  Association,  of  taking  Congress  tickets  at  a  reduced  charge,  and  Mr. 
Lees,  Alderman  Xoake,  Mr.  Buegess,  and  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Wood,  contributed 
Papers  during  the  Congress. 

S.  Matthias,  Malvern  Link, 

In  the  Report  for  1880,  brief  mention  was  made  of  the  alterations  proposed 
in  the  church  of  S.  Matthias,  Malvern  Link,  and  your  Committee  have  the 
satisfaction  of  reporting  the  completion  of  these  works,  though  something  yet 
remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  complete  entirely  the  intended  improvements. 
The  alterations,  which  effect  a  large  extension  of  the  church,  and  consequently 
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of  the  accommodation  for  the  growing  requirements  of  the  district,  were 
undertaken  in  two  portions,  the  first  comprising  the  widening  of  the  nave  and 
the  erection  of  a  new  and  larger  north  aisle,  and  the  extension  of  both  westward. 
At  the  same  time  the  chancel  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  organ- 
chamber  rebuilt.  Subsequently  it  was  determined  to  take  down  the  tower,  to 
extend  the  south  aisle  westward  to  the  end  of  the  new  nave,  and  to  la}-  the 
foundation  of  a  new  tower  outside  the  walls  of  the  church. 

In  carrying  out  these  alterations,  the  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  had  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  nave  which  was  formerly  only  18ft.  wide, 
has  been  increased  in  width  to  24ft.,  while  its  length  which  was  only  60ft., 
has  been  extended  to  87ft.  The  clerestory  and  roof  have  also  been  considerably 
increased  in  height,  and  the  chancel  extended  both  in  width  and  length. 

The  whole  of  old  the  materials  have  been  used,  the  old  seats  having  been  re- 
fitted in  the  nave  as  far  as  practicable.  The  chancel  screen  and  a  beautiful 
triptych,  both  of  them  the  gift  of  the  Countess  Beauchamp,  contribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  enlarged  church,  which  was  re-opened  on  18th  September. 
The  works  have  been  cariied  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Hunt,  of 
London,  by  Mr.  Collins,  builder,  of  Tewkesbury. 

WiLLEY. 

The  church  of  S.  Leonard,  at  Willey,  situate  on  the  Roman  Watling 
Street,  on  the  border  of  the  Warwickshire  part  of  the  diocese,  was  granted,  we 
are  told  by  Dugdale,  by  Robert,  Earl  of  ]\Iellent  and  Leicester,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  L,  to  the  monks  of  Preaux  in  Normandy. 

Last  year,  the  tower,  which  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  was  restored, 
by  the  removal  of  the  decaying  plaster,  and  the  repair  and  pointing  of  the 
stone-work  throughout,  including  the  windows  and  the  battlements,  which 
were  falling  down.  The  three  bells  in  the  tower  have  been  re-hung.  In  the 
church  are  suspended  two  old  iron  helmets.  It  is  hoped  that  at  no  distant 
day,  funds  will  be  forthcoming  to  carry  out  the  restoration  of  the  whole 
church,  of  which  it  urgently  stands  in  need. 

Elmdon. 

Here  the  church,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  last  century,  has  been  made  more 
fit  for  divine  service,  but  the  only  new  feature  of  any  importance  is  the  substi- 
tution of  a  panelled  roof  for  the  plaster  ceiling.  Four  tombstones  of  the 
seventeenth  century  have  been  dug  up,  in  placing  a  stove  in  the  nave.  There 
is  a  sketch  of  the  former  church  in  Ward's  History  of  Warwickshire,  from 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  a  timbered  building. 

Newbold   Pacey. 

The  old  church,  which  was  past  repair  and  reported  to  be  unsafe,  and  was 
found  not  to  provide  sufficient  accommodation,  has  been  succeeded  by  one  built 
on  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  covering  the  old  site,  but  extending  some- 
what beyond  it.     The  cost  of  the  building  was  £2,250. 

The  place  takes  its  name  from  the  family  of  Pacey,  who  were  anciently 
lords  there,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  more  than  one  Warwickshire  Newbold. 
Tiie  church,  dedicated  to  S.  George  the  Martyr,  was  given  first  to  the  Canons 
of  Nostell  (in  Yorkshire)  in  Henry  the  First's  time,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
century  appropriated  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  whose  arms  derived  from  the 
founder,  Robert  de  Eglesfield,  1340,  Dugdale  says,  were  depicted  over  the  north 
door,  but  they  do  not  now  exist.  The  priory  of  Worcester  had  a  pension  of 
20s.  from  the  church  in  1350. 

The  church,  which  stands  on  rising  ground  overlooking  a  fertile  and 
wooded  country,  consists  of  a  nave  of  four  bays,  47ft.  9in.  in  length,  and  19ft. 
wide,  opening  on  the  south  into  an  aisle  8ft.  wide,  the  eastern  portion  of  which 
is  screened  off,  and  serves  as  a  vestry  ;  a  chancel,  27ft.  Sin.  long,  of  the  same 
width  as  the  nave,  and  a  small  south  transept. 
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There  is  too  a  north  entrance,  in  which  the  jSTorman  work  is  retained,  as 
is  also  the  case  with  the  south  door.  The  north  porch  has  over  it  the  tower, 
covered  Avith  a  saddle  back  roof.  The  church  is  built  in  the  English  thirteenth 
century  style,  the  walls  bein^^  of  rubble  with  Warwick  stone  for  the  dressings. 
The  nave  is  seated  with  chairs,  and  the  chancel  with  oak  stalls,  affording  a 
total  accommodation  of  210  seats.  Several  special  gifts  have  been  made  ; 
among  them,  a  carved  oak  eagle  lectern,  from  Miss  M.  A.  Howman  ;  the 
organ,  by  Mr.  M.  Paterson,  of  Glasgow  ;  the  stained  glass  for  the  east  window, 
representing  the  Crucifixion,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  by  Miss  L. 
S.  Baker  ;  "the  font,  of  Portland  stone,  with  dwarf  Purbeck  marble  columns, 
was  given  by  Captain  Nicolls.  A  carved  oak  litany  desk,  six  brass  standards, 
altar  frontals,  &c. ,  have  also  been  presented  to  the  church,  which  was  in  every 
way  complete  on  the  day  of  consecration,  29th  June,  1881. 

Among  the  old  features  are  four  bells  dated  1707  ;  a  silver  chalice,  made 
probably  between  1598  and  1618  ;  and  a  paten,  dated  1632. 

WooTTON  Wawen. 

The  Church  of  S.  Mary,  Wootton  Wawen,  was  given  to  the  Monks  of 
Conches  in  Normandy  by  Robert  de  Stadford,  shortly  after  the  Conquest,  and 
appropriated  to  them  by  Roger,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  1178.  The  Priory 
here  was  a  cell  of  the  Abbey  of  Conches. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  interior  of  the  church, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  by  reseating  the  nave  and 
aisle,  the  former  with  oak  benches,  and  the  latter  with  chairs,  with  oak 
and  elm  block  paving  underneath, — by  placing  new  oak  roofs  in  the  nave, 
aisle,  and  tower,  the  lead-work  having  been  recast  and  relaid.  The  pulpit 
and  font  have  been  repaired,  the  western  gallery  removed,  a  new  altar,  and  a 
marble  pavenient  placed  under  the  tower, — the  old  low  ceiling  removed  from 
the  Lady  Chapel,  exposing  the  old  roof, — and  the  parapets  of  the  south  aisle 
and  nave  restored.     The  cost  of  all  this  work  has  been  about  £1,650. 

The  tower  of  this  church  is  of  the  Saxon  period,  and  during  the  restoration 
other  fragments  of  the  same  period  were  discovered. 

S.  Alb  AN  THE  Martyr,  Birmingham. 

The  new  Church  of  S.  Alban  the  Martyr,  Birmingham,  in  the  old  Parish 
of  Aston,  which  w^as  opened  on  3rd  May,  1881,  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  and  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Shillitoe,  of 
Doncaster.  The  proportions  of  the  building  are  very  fine — more  like  a 
Cathedral — but  they  have  been  so  managed  as  to  preserve  the  aspect  of  a  parish 
church.  The  church  is  designed  in  the  style  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  adapted  to  modern  requirements.  The  plan  is  cruciform,  and  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  aisles,  82  ft.  long  and  52  ft.  wide  internally,  the  width  of 
the  nave  itself  being  23  ft.  6  in.  ;  a  western  portico  ;  north  and  south  transepts 
17  ft.  wide  opening  into  the  aisles  and  eastern  bay  of  the  nave — the  length 
from  north  to  south  being  76  ft.  The  apsidal  chancel  is  of  the  same  width  as 
the  nave,  and  48  ft.  long,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  ambulatory.  South  of  the 
chancel  is  the  Chapel  of  S.  Patrick,  and  on  the  north  side  is  an  organ-chamber 
and  three  vestries. 

The  western  front  is  very  effective,  containing  windows  of  five  lancets, 
surmounted  by  a  large  wheel  window,  and  a  wide  central  doorway  with  pointed 
gable,  above  which  is  a  traceried  parapet,  and  at  the  angles  are  octagonal 
turrets.  The  aisles  have  windows  of  two  lights  at  the  west  end.  South  of 
the  western  bay  of  the  south  aisle  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  tower,  plain  in 
design,  now  carried  up  about  25  ft,  but  designed  to  rise  about  170  ft.,  and  to 
contain  belfry  Avindows  consisting  of  lancet  triplets  in  two  tiers. 

The  southern  entrance  is  through  the  tower,  and  has  a  broad  pointed 
archway  ;  and,  on  ascending  a  flight  of  steps,  a  similar  doorway  opens  into  the 
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south  aisle  of  the  nave.  The  nave  aisles  have  one  broad  lancet  to  each  bay, 
separated  by  boldly  projecting  buttresses.  The  clerestory,  which  is  a  great 
feature  in  the  church,  is  very  lofty  and  has  a  narrow  two-light  window  in  each 
ba}'',  the  same  design  being  continued  all  round  the  chancel  and  apse. 

Internally  the  effect  is  spacious  and  open,  the  piers,  with  the  exception  of 
those  at  the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  being  consistently  light.  The  nave  is 
separated  from  the  aisles  by  arcades  of  five  arches,  and  eleven  arches  surround 
the  chancel.  The  clerestory  windoAvs  are  deeply  recessed,  to  allow  of  a 
passage  way,  protected  by  a  perforated  parapet  in  front  of  them,  over  the  nave 
and  chancel  arcading.  The  church  is  built  of  red  brick,  especially  made  of  a 
smaller  size  than  usual,  the  inside  walls  being  partly  faced  with  stove  and 
partly  with  red  bricks.  The  font  is  placed  in  a  small  baptistery  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  and  over  this  baptistery  and  the  narthex,  is  a  gallery  which 
will  hold  about  40  persons,  and  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  west  end. 

The  cost  of  this  great  building  and  its  site  is  about  £20,000,  of  this  at  the 
time  of  opening,  £8000  only  has  been  raised.  The  church  is  seated  with  1000 
chairs,  all  of  which  are  free  and  unappropriated. 

Besford. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1876,  the  Society  paid  a  visit  to  the  small 
timbered  church  at  Besford,  but  it  has  since  then  undergone  much  alteration 
and  restoration,  on  the  plans  of  the  diocesan  architect,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins, 
the  builder  employed  being  Mr.  Joseph  Cooke,  of  Hartlebury.  The  work  com- 
menced in  October,  1879,  and  the  church  was  re-opened  on  27th  April  last. 
The  church  originally  consisted  of  nave,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  belfry,  all 
of  which  have  been  carefully  restored,  and  a  new  vestry  added  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  having  a  heating  chamber  beneath.  The  nave  is  42ft.  in 
length,  by  16ft.  in  width,  the  chancel,  22ft.  by  14ft.  The  whole  of  the 
timbers  of  the  original  framework  have  been  replaced  in  their  original  position, 
and  the  interspaces  between  the  woodwork  of  the  nave  have  had  the  modern 
plastering  removed,  and  replaced  with  plaster  of  the  period,  on  which  is  intro- 
duced diaper  and  other  patterns.  The  modern  bell-cote  has  been  removed,  and 
a  new  one  erected,  in  which  the  framework  of  the  original  structure  has  been 
followed.  All  the  principal  timbers  of  the  nave  roof  are  the  original  ones,  but 
the  oak  boarding  and  ribs  are  new,  and  also  the  carving  in  the  wall  plate,  and 
that  at  the  intersection  of  the  ribs,  all  of  which  portions  have  been  designed 
from  indications  of  what  the  original  roof  probably  was.  The  restoration  of 
entrance  door  and  porch,  and  the  windows  has  been  carried  out  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  floor  of  the  church  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles. 

In  connection  with  the  restoration,  the  following  incident  may  be 
mentioned,  Mr.  Hopkins,  having  prepared  a  drawing,  showing  the  roodloft, 
and  drawn  some  conventional  vine  ornaments,  such  as  would  probably  have 
been  used,  was  surprised  one  day  to  receive  from  Somersetshire,  from  a  gentle- 
man who  was  formerly  a  curate  at  Besford,  two  fragments  of  its  original  old 
oak  carving,  similar  in  character  to  that  which  he  had  intended  to  insert,  and 
these  may  now  be  seen  in  their  original  position. 

The  interesting  monuments  and  tryptych  have  been  carefully  treated  by 
the  architect,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  their  original  features. 

Kington. 

On  6th  December  last  this  Church  was  re-opened  after  restoration.  It 
consists  of  chancel,  nave,  western  tower,  and  north  porch.  The  lower  part  of 
the  tower  is  of  solid  stone,  but  the  upper  portion  is  a  half-timbered  structure, 
painted  black  and  white.  The  chancel  is  not  central  with  the  nave,  so  that 
the  difference  in  the  width  of  the  chancel,  which  is  14  ft.,  and  of  the  nave. 
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which  is  17  ft.,  is  thrown  entirely  on  the  south  side  of  the  church.  The 
chancel  still  retains  the  original  narrow  lancet  lights  on  the  north  and  south 
sides.  The  original  east  window  had  been  destroyed  and  a  tasteless  modern 
one  inserted,  but  this  has  now  been  removed  and  a  handsome  three-light 
window  substituted.  All  the  old  walls  of  the  church  have  been  retained  and 
carefully  repaired — those  in  the  chancel  have  curious  projecting  stone  brackets 
and  ambries.  The  nave  is  37  ft.  long  and  17  ft.  wide.  The  old  windows, 
the  tracery  of  which  had  been  destroyed,  have  been  restored,  and  the  old  bench 
ends  made  good  where  required,  and  replaced.  The  chancel  is  divided  from 
the  nave  by  an  archway  formed  by  means  of  circular  oak  moulded  ribs  resting 
on  stone  brackets,  the  spandrils  being  filled  up  with  well-carved  tracery  work. 
The  old  half-timbered  tower,  which  was  in  danger  of  falling,  has  been  repaired, 
and  an  unsightly  gallery  has  been  removed.  The  Architect  was  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hopkins,  of  this  City,  who  has  well  carried  out  the  work  in  a  conservative 
manner,  and  was  supported  by  the  builder,  Mr.  .Job  Stanley,  of  Broom. 

In  several  churches  throughout  the  Diocese,  various  minor  alterations 
and  improvements  have  been  effected,  such  as  the  insertion  of  painted  glass 
windows  and  new  organs  ;  a  new  vestry  at  Pendock  ;  at  S.  Nicolas,  Birming- 
ham, the  erection  of  a  new  oak  chancel  screen  ;  at  Northfield,  a  new  oak  altar 
and  altar  rails  ;  at  Oldberrow,  a  porch  ;  and  at  Rous  Lench  great  improve- 
ments have  been  effected. 
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For  the  Year  ending  31st  December,  1881. 


1881.  Receipts.         £    s.    d. 

Jan.  1.  Balance  from  1880 

Account 47  11   11 

Annual    Subscrip- 
tions and  Arrears.   3G  10     0 


£84     1  11 


1881.          Payments. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Jan.  Williamson,  Share  of 

Expenses  of  Annual 

Volume  for  1879  ... 

19 

3 

2 

Ditto,  ditto,  for  1880. 

22 

2 

0 

Arundel  Society,  Sub- 

scription,  1881    ... 

2 

2 

0 

Ditto,     Packing     Ex- 

penses     

0 

4 

0 

Grant  to  Besford Church 

Restoration  Fund. . . 

10 

0 

0 

Ditto,  Wixford,  ditto 

10 

0 

0 

Rent  of  Room  at  Guild 

Hall  

5 

10 

0 

Eaton,  Bill  for  Print- 

ing and  Stationery. 

2 

10 

3 

Excursion  Expenses . . . 

3 

2 

0 

Parcels,  &c 2  17 

Symonds,  Rev.  W. ,  for 

"  Malvern  Chase  ".  0     4 

Cheque  Book 0     2 

Dec.  31.  Balance  in  hand...  6     4 


£84     1  11 


Examined  and  found  correct, 

JOHN  NOAKE,  Auditor. 


February  24tli,  1882. 
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EXILES 


1.  That  the  Society  be  called  ''  The 
Architectural  akd  Arch^ological 
Society  of  the  County  of  Lei- 
cester." 

2.  That  the  Objects  of  the  Society  be, 
to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  General  Antiquities,  and 
the  Eestoration  of  Mutilated  Archi- 
tectural Remains  within  the  county  ; 
and  to  furnish  Suggestions,  so  far  as 
may  be  within  its    province,  for  im- 


proving the  character  of  Ecclesiastical 
Edifices^  and  for  preserving  all  Ancient 
Remains  which  the  Committee  may 
consider  of  value  and  importance. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
Patrons,  Presidents,  Treasurer,  and 
Secretaries  ;  and  honorarj^  and  ordi- 
nary Members. 

4.  That  Members  of  the  Society  be 
privileged  to  propose  new  Members, 
either  by  letter  or  personally,  to  be 
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elected  at  the  Committee  Meetings  ; 
and  that  Honorary  Members  shall  be 
gentlemen  who  have  either  rendered 
signal  service  to  the  Society,  or  are 
specially  learned  in  the  subjects  the 
study  of  which  it  is  formed  to  encour- 
age, and  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Committee  at  one  of  their  Meetings, 
and  proposed  for  election  only  at  the 
General  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  be  held  in  the  January  of  each 
year. 

5.  That  Rural  Deans  within  the 
County  of  Leicester  be  ex-officio 
Members  of  the  Committee,  on  their 
signifying  an  intention  to  become 
Members  of  the  Society. 

6.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Ten  Shillings, 
to  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January 
in  each  year. 

7.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  a  Committee  composed 
of  the  Patrons,  Presidents,  Ptural  Deans 
(being  Members),  all  Secretaries  of  the 
Society,  all  professional  Architects 
(being  Members),  all  Honorary  Mem- 
bers, and  not  less  than  twenty  ordinary 
Members,  of  whom  four  at  least  shall 
have  been  Members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  preceding  year, 

8.  That  the  Meetings  of  the  Members 
be  held  on  the  last  Monday  of  every 
alternate  month  ;  that  one  of  such 
Meetings  to  be  held  in  the  month  of 
January  be  considered  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  at  which  the  Annual 
Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts  be 
rendered  and  the  Committee  for  the 
year  be  elected,  and  such  new  Rules 
or  alterations  in  the  Rules  proposed 
and  made  as  may  be  thought  necessary  : 
provided  always  that  due  notice  of  such 
new  Rules  or  alteration  in  Rules  be 
given  by  circular  to  each  Member  of 
the  Society  at  least  seven  days  before 
the  Annual  Meeting.  That  in  addition 
to  the  Bi-monthly  Meetings — so  in- 
cluding the  Annual  Meeting — Public 
Meetings  for  the  reading  of  Papers,  &c., 
may  be  held  as  provided  for  under 
Rule  11. 

9.  That  the  Committee  (of  whom 
five  shall  be  a  quorum)  have  power  to 
add  to  their  number,  and  to  elect  from 
the  Society  the  requisite  number  of 
Secretaries. 


10.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may 
associate  other  Members  of  the  Society 
with  themselves,  and  form  Committees 
for  Local  Purposes  in  communication 
with  the  Central  Committee. 

1 1 .  That  the  Public  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be'holden  at  such  times  and 
places  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Committee. 

12.  That  the  Committee  meet  at  the 
times  and  places  which  they  may  them- 
selves appoint. 

13.  That  the  Secretaries  be  em- 
powered, on  the  requisition  of  five 
Members  of  the  Committee,  to  call  a 
Special  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

14.  That  Donations  of  Architectural 
and  Antiquarian  Books,  Plans,  &c., 
be  received  ;  that  the  Committee  be 
empowered  to  make  purchases  and  pro- 
cure casts  and  drawings,  which  shall 
be  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretaries. 

15.  That  when  the  Committee  shall 
consider  any  Paper,  which  may  have 
been  read  before  the  Society,  worthy 
of  being  printed  at  its  expense,  they 
shall  request  the  author  to  furnish  a 
copy,  and  shall  decide  upon  the  num- 
ber of  copies  to  be  printed,  provided 
always  that  the  number  be  sufficient 
to  supply  each  Member  with  one  copy, 
and  the  Author  with  twenty-five  copies. 
All  other  questions  relating  to  publish- 
ing plans  and  papers,  and  illustrating 
them  with  engravings,  shall  be  decided 
by  the  Committee. 

16.  That  the  Committee  may  every 
year  publish,  or  join  with  other  Archi- 
tectural and  ArchiBological  Societies  in 
publishing,  for  circulation  among  the 
Members,  Transactions  to  contain  des- 
criptions and  Papers  connected  with 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 

17.  That  on  application  being  made 
to  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or 
to  the  Committee  collectively,  for  the 
advice  of  the  Society  in  the  restoration 
of  any  Church,  a  Sub-Committee  be 
appointed  (of  which  the  Incumbent  or 
Resident  Minister  be  one)  to  visit  the 
Church,  and  submit  a  report  in  writing 
to  the  General  Committee. 

18.  That  all  Plans  for  the  building, 
enlargement,  or  restoration  of  Churches, 
Schools,  &c.,  sent  for  the  insi^ection  oif 
the  Committee,  be  placed  in  the  hands 
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of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
at  least  fourteen  days  before  the  Com- 
mittee Meeting,  for  the  Secretary  to 
prepare  a  special  report  thereon. 

19.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
at  any  Meeting  to  make  grants  towards 


the  objects  of  the  Society,  provided 
that  if  such  grant — other  than  that 
for  carrying  out  the  objects  contem- 
plated in  lUiles  15  and  16 — exceed 
30s.,  notice  be  given  in  the  circular  or 
advertisement  calling  the  Meeting. 


The  Bi-monthly  Meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  on  the  last  Mondays  in 
January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  and  November — the  Meeting  in  Jan- 
uary to  be  the  General  Meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business. 


The  Report 

Of  the  Committee  for  the  year  1881,  read  and  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
Members,  held  in  the  Toion  Library,  Guild  Hall,  Leicester,  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1882. 

In  the  twenty-seventh  Report  of  the  Society's  proceedings,  the  chief  event 
of  importance  to  be  noted,  is  the  highly  successful  visit  to  Oxford  made  on  June 
23rd  and  24tli  under  the  able  guidance  of  James  Parker,  Esq.,  F.S.  A.,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  G.  Dimock  Fletcher,  who  kindly  undertook  the  local  arrangements. 
By  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Michie,  of  the  Midland  Railway,  in  concert  with  the 
local  manager  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company,  through 
carriages  (at  reduced  fares)  were  run  from  Leicester  to  Oxford,  adding  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  the  party.  On  the  first  day  your  Society  was  joined  by  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Worcestershire  Architectural  Society,  at  the  Martyrs' 
Memorial,  where,  after  a  preliminary  address  given  by  Mr.  Parker,  the  joint 
Societies  examined  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  St.  John's  and  other  Colleges, 
the  New  and  Ashmolean  Museums,  and  the  Eadcliffe  Library,  explanations 
or  comments  being  given  by  ]\Ir.  Parker  from  time  to  time  on  the  way.  The 
second  day  of  the  Meeting  was  devoted  to  Christ  Church,  the  Cathedral  (where 
Dean  Liddell  gave  a  short,  but  most  interesting  lecture),  Merton  and  other 
Colleges,  and  a  hasty  glance  at  some  of  the  treasures  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
At  Magdalen,  by  special  permis.sion,  the  State  Eooms  Avere  visited.  The  kind- 
ness of  Mr,  Parker  and  the  Rev.  VV.  G.  D.  Fletcher  in  guiding  and  accom- 
panying the  archaeologists  during  the  two  days,  and  in  making  arrangements  for 
them  will  be  gratefully  remembered. 

The  Papers  read  during  the  year  have  been  :  1,  Notes  on  a  Fourteenth 
Century  Cross,  belonging  to  Cranoe  Church,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H,  Hill,  F.S, A. 
2  and  3.  The  Ruding  Diary,  Parts  L  and  II, ,  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Thompson, 
F.R.H.S.,  continued  by  Mr.  North,  F,S.  A.  4,  Numismatic  Incident  in  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Pownall,  F.S.  A.  5.  Notes  on 
Leicestershire  MSS.  in  the  Public  Record  Office  and  our  National  Libraries,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  G.  Dimock  Fletcher.  6.  The  MJinogrciphy  of  Leicestershire,  hy 
the  late  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  F.R.H.S.  One  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
exhibited  at  the  by-monthly  meetings  was  a  perfect  example  of  a  Roman  vase 
(Caistor  ware)  found  in  March  last  during  excavations  in  the  Abbey  Meadow. 
It  measures  6^  in,  in  height  by  4^  in,  diameter,  with  alternate  longitudinal 
depressions,  and  raised  portions.  The  ancient  fourteenth-century  cross, 
belonging  to  Cranoe  Church,  to  which  one  of  the  above  Papers  refer,  was  also 
worthy  of  note.  Your  Committee  desire  to  express  their  regret  at  the  death, 
in  August  last,  of  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  who,  in  1880,  was  elected  a  Patron 
of  this  Society,  of  which  he  had  for  many  years  been  President.  Your  Com- 
mittee recall  with  pleasure  the  interest  he  took  in  our  proceedings,  and  his  kind 
hospitality  in  connection  with  the  Society's  visit  to  Stamford  in  1879.  Your 
Committee  are  gratified  to  announce  that  in  consequence  of  the  representations 
of  this  and  other  Societies  the  contemplated  removal  of  the  Roman  pavement 
from  Jewry  Wall  Street  to  the  Museum  Buildings  has  not  taken  place. 
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Church  Restoration. 

The  chief  local  work  completed  during  the  year  is  that  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Leicester,  which  was  most  successfully  carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the 
late  Mr.  George  E.  Street,  R.A.,  Avho  before  the  work  was  undertaken  remarked 
"  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  alter  any  part  of  the  building  that  Avas 
historically  interesting  ;  nor  in  any  way  to  disguise  old  work  by  new,  or  to 
put  new  work  where  it  could  be  avoided."  The  untimely  loss  of  this  great 
architect  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  must  be  deplored  by  all.  The  greater  part 
of  the  external  stonework  has  been  rebuilt,  it  having  become  unsafe.  The 
porch  has  been  beautifully  restored.  New  open  roofs,  the  woodwork  of  which 
is  handsomely  carved,  have  been  placed  internally  upon  the  nave  and  aisles. 
The  walls  of  the  church  have  been  replastered,  the  stonework  cleansed,  and 
the  floor  repaved.  A  fine  memorial  window  has  been  placed  in  the  tower. 
The  total  cost  of  the  work  amounted  to  about  £6,200, 

Eatby. 

The  ancient  Parish  Church  of  Eatby,  having  fallen  into  a  nearly  hopeless 
state  of  dilapidation,  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  its  restoration  was  impos- 
sible. The  inhabitants  of  the  village,  however,  having  determined  to  retain 
the  fabric,  the  task  of  repairing  the  building  was  begun  two  or  three  years 
ago.  The  ancient  stonework  has  been  preserved  Avherever  possible,  and  the 
church  is  rendered  safe,  and  fit  for  worship.  An  organ  chamber  and  vestry 
have  been  added,  and  the  old  pews  replaced  by  open  seats.  Mr.  N.  Joyce,  of 
Stafford,  was  the  architect  employed. 

Syston. 

The  chancel  has  been  rebuilt,  the  nave  and  aisles  lengthened,  and  the 
east  window  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass. 

At  Brooksby,  the  spire  has  been  rebuilt  ;  the  walls  of  Nether  Broughton 
Church  repaired  ;  and  at  Shawell  a  handsome  reredos  has  been  placed  in  the 
church  by  the  Eector  in  memory  of  his  son. 


TREASURER'S   STATEMENT,  1881. 


Receipts. 

1881. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Jan.    1. 

Balance  from  old 

Account     

95 

4 

0 

Dec.  31. 

Subscriptions  and 
Arrears  received 

during  the  year. 

101 

11 

6 

Books  sold    

0 

8 

3 

£197     3     9 


Payments. 

1881.                                            £  s. 

Grant  for  Transactions 35  0 

Williamson,  for  Volume  for 

1879 41  9 

Ditto,  1880 48  14 

Clarke,  Printing,  &c 8  0 

Eent,  oneyear 5  0 

Archaeological  Institute,    2 

years    2  2 

Utting,  Engraving 1  10 

Oxford  Meeting,  Expenses .     4  8 

Advertizing 5  4 

Sundries 1  14 

Balance   43  19 


£197     3 


1882. 

Jan.  1.  Balance  in  hand...  £43  19 

Examined  and  found  correct, 

(Signed)        THOMAS  HOLYLAND,  Auditor. 
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Eepoet. 

The  year  1881  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  our  Society,  from  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  having  been  held  in  Bedford. 


|3rc3ibfttt0  of  ^j:ction0. 

Antiquities.     President :  Sir  Charles  A:nderson,  Bart 

(R 
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Mr.  F.  A.  Blaydes. 

Rev.  Canon  Brereton. 

Rev.  J.  Brown. 
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Mr.  D.  G.  C.  Elwes,  F.S.A.      |  Rev.  Canon  Haddock. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  a  public  reception  of  the  President  and  Members 
of  the  Institute  at  the  New  Corn  Exchange,  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation. 
The  platform  was  also  occupied  by  a  large  number  of  local  gentry  and  visitors. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  the  President. 

Mr.  Moore,  acting  as  Deputy  Town  Clerk,  read  the  following  Address 
from  the  Corporation  : — 

"  To  the  Eight  Honorable  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Archceological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaoid. 

"The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  this  borough  have  great  pleasure  in 
meeting  you  here  to-day,  and  for  ourselves,  and  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants 
generally,  we  offer  you  a  sincere  and  hearty  welcome  to  Bedford.  We  readily 
recognise  the  great  value  of  your  researches  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  therefore  very  highly  appreciate  the  distinction  you  confer  on  us  by 
selecting  our  ancient  and  historic  town  as  the  place  of  your  annual  meeting 
for  this  year. 

"We  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  in  Bedford  and  its  environs  there  is 
much  to  interest  the  archasologis't,  a  fact  which  we  trust  will  fully  justify  your 
selection,  and  to  some  extent  reward  your  investigations. 

"The  ancient  charters  and  records  of  our  borough,  with  some  important 
architectural  remains  and  personal  relics,  will  afford  scope  for  the  due  exercise 
of  those  qualities  which  so  eminently  distinguish  your  Institute  among  the 
learned  Societies  of  our  country. 

"We  entertain  a  confident  hope  that  the  result  of  your  visit  to  this 
neighbourhood  will  be  both  to  its  residents  and  to  yourselves  equally  advanta- 
geous and  pleasurable. 

"Given  under  our  common  seal  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  1881. 

"James  Thos.  Hobson,    Mayor." 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  replying,  said  : — Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen, 
— I  am  sure  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Archfeological  Institute  I  return  you  our 
best  thanks  for  the  very  cordial  and  interesting  Address  which  you  have 
presented  to  us.     On  occasions  like  this  we  have  generally  met  with  some  such 
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an  Address,  and  it  has  always  been  a  great  source  of  gratification  to  us  to  find 
that  those  people  who  have  charge  of  these  towns  feel  so  much  interest  in  their 
antiquities.  Certainly  it  gives  a  different  tone  to  a  city  or  a  town  when  there 
are  some  ancient  buildings  in  it  that  can  be  appealed  to,  to  shew  that  they 
have  not  merely  shot  up  like  mushrooms  in  a  day.  I  cannot  say  I  am 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  county  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  account  of  those  objects  which  will  be  submitted  to  our  observation. 
There  are  many  gentlemen  here  present,  I  have  no  doubt,  who  are  thoroughly 
competent  to  guide  us,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  leave  Bedford  without  being 
not  only  amused  and  entertained,  but  very  much  instructed. 

Canon  Haddock  then  read  the  following  Address  : — 

"  To  the  Right  Honorable  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Archceological 
Institute   of  Great  Britain  and.  Ireland. 

"My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — In  giving  you  a  cordial  welcome  to  Bedford 
the  President,  Patron,  Vice-Presidents,  Officers,  and  Members  of  the  Bedford- 
shire Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  desire  to  express  their  deep 
sense  of  the  unexpected  honour  conferred  upon  this  neighbourhood  by  your 
choice.  Knowing  full  well  how  far  less  inducement  it  can  offer  to  you  than 
the  more  famous  and  attractive  localities  in  which  your  meetings  are  usually 
held,  we  should  not  have  presumed  even  to  suggest  Bedford  to  your  consider- 
ation ;  but  after  the  decision  of  your  Council  had  been  taken  upon  the  advice 
of  some  among  your  own  members  and  our  worthy  Mayor  had  formally  invited 
you  to  our  town,  the  local  Committee  appointed  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
your  indefatigable  Secretary,  proceeded  at  once  to  point  out  the  objects  most 
worthy,  in  our  estimation,  of  your  notice  and  to  select  the  best  routes  for  your 
excursions.  We  earnestly  hope  to  profit  by  the  light  which  we  feel  sure  will 
be  thrown  upon  our  path  by  your  well  practised  observation.  We  cannot  but 
regret  the  absence  from  the  list  of  visitors  of  some  well-known  Members  of  the 
Institute,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  take  a  prominent  part  on  these 
occasions.  If  this  visit  of  your  distinguished  body  should  tend,  as  we  may 
surely  trust  it  will,  to  awaken  among  us  a  more  appreciative  taste  in  these 
matters,  a  more  zealous  care  to  preserve  and  a  stronger  desire  to  study  the 
architectural  and  other  monuments  of  earlier  days  (alas  !  too  few)  which  are 
still  left  to  us  ;  and  to  strengthen  the  association  of  those  who  feel  a  common 
interest  in  archaeological  research  ;  we  shall  owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  who  have  been  the  means  of  introducing  your  Institute  into  Bedfordshire. 
"Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 

"J.  W.  Haddock, 
*'  One  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries." 

The  President,  in  reply,  said  : — Gentlemen  of  the  Bedfordshire  Archi- 
tectural and  Archseological  Society  : — On  behalf  of  the  Royal  Archseological 
Institute  I  give  you  our  best  thanks.  It  is  very  cheering,  in  coming  to  a 
place  to  find  there  is  such  a  Society  established.  It  shows  that  they  already 
take  an  interest  in  these  objects,  and  they  are  most  useful  in  many  ways. 
They  are  most  useful  in  promoting  the  preservation,  and  watching  over  the 
ancient  remains  which  still  exist  in  the  country,  and  in  investigating  their 
history.  There  are  many  objects  to  which  the  attention  of  such  Societies  can 
be  directed,  and  I  believe  one  of  the  most  useful  means  in  which  they  can 
promote  the  interests  of  Archaeology,  and  increase  the  interest  of  the  public 
in  these  subjects,  is  by  attending  to  the  County  antiquities.  England  is 
celebrated  for  its  county  histories,  and  there  are  many  counties  that  have  just 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  excellence  of  their  county  histories.  There  is 
Morant's  Essex,  and  Blomfield's  Norfolk,  and  many  others  I  could  mention, 
which  are  standard  works,  and  are  in  great  request,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  America  and  the  Colonies,  and  if  I  were  to  give  any  advice  to  a  County 
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Society  as  to  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  by  whicli  they  could  assist,  it 
would  be  in  this  direction.  Bedfordshire,  I  believe,  has  not  a  complete  county 
history,  and  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  the  gentlemen  who  take  an  interest 
in  these  objects,  would  combine,  so  as  to  produce  a  good  one.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  very  laborious  work  to  undertake,  and  the  only  practical  and  satisfactory 
mode  of  doing  it  is  by  a  division  of  labour.  If  one  or  two  gentlemen  were  to 
take  different  Hundreds,  and  work  together,  it  would  not  be  long  before  you 
would  have  a  really  satisfactory  county  history,  and  I  beg  respectfully  to 
direct  your  attention  to  this  subject. 

Ai;D.  Coombs  next  stepped  forward  and  read  the  following  Address  from 
the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  : — 

*'  To  the  Right  Honorable  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Archceological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"As  President  of  the  Bedford  Literary  Institute  and  Library,  it  is  my 
high  privilege,  in  its  name,  to  offer  you  a  word  of  hearty  welcome  to  our  town. 

"  We  of  the  Bedford  Institute  have  a  special  pride  and  pleasure  in  your 
visit,  inasmuch  as  its  earliest  and  most  earnest  promoters  are  members  of  our 
own  Committee,  whose  well-known  zeal  in  Archa3ology  prompted  them  to  take 
the  initiative  in  reference  to  your  meeting  here. 

' '  Probably  the  most  interesting,  and  certainly  the  most  valuable,  antiqua- 
rian possession  of  our  town  is  the  noble  structure,  whose  foundations  were  laid 
by  a  great  and  wise  benefactor  in  this  his  native  place,  more  than  three  hundred 
years  ago  ;  and  we  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  this  moment  in  knowing 
that  its  grand  and  rich  remains  continue,  by  their  high  educational  influence, 
to  attract  visitors  and  permanent  residents  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  refer 
to  the  Public  Schools  of  Bedford,  founded  and  endowed  by  Sir  William  Harpur 
and  Dame  Alice,  his  wife. 

"James  Coombs,  Chairman." 

Replying  to  this  the  President  said  : — We  are  very  much  gratified  at 
this  valuable  Address,  and  I  cannot  pass  it  over  without  alluding  to  it  in  a  few 
words.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  a  large  and  prosperous  town  like  Bedford 
taking  the  lead,  not  only  in  industrial  pursuits,  but  having  such  excellent 
means  of  education.  AVe  are  well  aware  of  the  high  reputation  which  the 
schools  of  Bedford  enjoy,  and  it  must  be  a  very  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the 
town,  but  to  those  people  who  avail  themselves  of  those  institutions.  A  good 
public  library  is  also  a  most  valuable  thing  for  the  town  to  have,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  your  library  is  one  which  contains  not  only  novels,  but 
a  good  collection  of  standard  works,  which  will  encourage  people  in  obtaining 
solid  and  useful  learning.  I  beg  leave  to  thank  you  on  the  part  of  the 
Institute.  I  am  about  to  leave  the  chair,  which  always  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
do,  and  particularly  now  as  I  am  on  the  point  of  introducing  to  you,  as  my 
successor,  a  gentleman  whom  you  all  know  and  respect,  and  who,  I  am  sure, 
will  fulfil  the  duties  in  a  most  excellent  manner,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  Mr. 
Magniac,  M.P.,  as  President  of  this  Meeting,  You  all  know  him  and  you  all 
respect  him  ;  he  is  a  man  who  occupies  a  high  and  distinguished  position  in 
this  county  ;  he  is  celebrated  for  his  valuable  collections,  and  in  every  way  is 
disposed  to  forward  everything  that  is  useful. 

Mr,  Magniac,  having  taken  the  chair,  delivered  the  following  Address  : — 
On  this  occasion  it  is  not  a  lecture  that  I  should  like,  or  you  would  wish,  to 
hear  from  me,  but  I  am  entitled  almost  to  claim  to  be  a  fellow  worker  in  the 
field  in  which  you  are  engaged.  For  many  years  I  have  been  an  ardent  lover 
of  objects  of  art,  illustrating  different  periods  and  different  times,  and  the 
progress  which  the  world  and  man  have  made  ;  and  it  gives  us,  I  am  sure, 
great  satisfaction  that  your  visit  should  be  paid  to  this  county,  because  we 
want  you  to  dig  up  the  dry  bones  and  clothe  them  with  flesh,  so  that  we  may 
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know  what  we  have  beneath  our  soil.  We  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  in  this 
county.  It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  we  have  no  county  history.  There 
are  some  scattered  essays  about  dilFerent  edifices  and  different  parts  of  this 
county,  but  undoubtedly  they  require  to  be  worked  up  into  one  whole,  so  that 
the  Student  of  Midland  County  life  may  have  laid  before  him  a  book  to  which 
he  can  refer  as  illustrating  the  progress  which  we  have  made  from  the  times 
of  those  who  went  before  us.  Now  in  saying  that  I  am,  perhaps,  rather  begging 
the  question.  We  are  very  apt  in  these  days  to  talk  of  progress,  and  I  think 
we  do  not  sufficiently  acknowledge  and  remember— it  is  because  we  are  not 
sufficiently  aware  of — the  position  and  condition  of  those  who  inhabited  these 
islands  before  we  came  here.  I  think  it  is  probable,  I  may  say  certain,  with 
respect  to  every  other  county  that  has  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  examined, 
you  will  find  a  high  state  of  civilization  in  places,  and  under  conditions,  where 
it  would  have  been  thought  impossible. 

Now  of  our  county,  in  the  time  of  the  British  owners  of  it,  absolutely 
nothing  is  specifically  known  ;  all  1  believe  w^e  do  know  of  solid  and  sub- 
stantial fact  is  this— there  are  two  great  roads  in  this  county,  Watling  Street 
and  Ickneildway,  which  have  been  and  are  popularly  claimed,  or  rather 
assumed  to  be,  Roman,  but  which  I  believe  from  evidence  I  have  seen,  are  no 
doubt  British.  Now  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  two  great  roads  of 
that  kind  can  have  been  isolated  instances  of  the  condition  of  the  people, 
without  the  accompanying  civilising  results  from  such  means  of  communi- 
cation. These  roads  lead  directly  through  this  county,  and  indicate,  as  I  have 
said,  traffic  and  inter-communication,  the  result  of  which  would  be  certainly 
civilisation,  and  which  could  only  result  from  civilisation. 

As  regards  Roman  times  we  know  very  little.  In  this  county  there  are 
some  Roman  remains,  but  I  fancy  they  have  been  very  imperfectly  examined  ; 
yet  they  must  be  of  considerable  importance,  because  certainly  the  Romans 
inhabited  no  country  in  the  world  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  without 
leaving  behind  them  striking  marks  of  their  knowledge  of  art,  science,  and  of 
all  that  renders  life   agreeable,  not  to  say  useful. 

Then,  again,  following  this  we  had  the  Saxons,  we  had  the  Danes,  we 
had  the  old  British  nation  living  side  by  side  v/ith  each  other,  not  always  the 
best  of  friends,  as  this  town  itself  is  a  striking  proof,  because  one  of  the  greatest 
battles  of  those  times  which  gave  the  whole  coimtry  to  the  victor,  was  fought 
in  the  town  of  Bedford.  We  have  a  record  in  Luton  itself  of  the  man  whose 
name  is  attached  to  Luton,  Robert  Hoo.  He  was  a  great  man,  and  a  well- 
considered  man,  in  the  time  of  King  Canute.  These  seem  to  us  to  be  very  old 
and  very  remote  times,  and  there  are  many  of  us  who  know  very  little  about 
them.  It  would  be  of  passing  and  of  striking  interest  that  we  should  have 
fuller  information.  I  think  if  these  things  were  unveiled,  they  would  point 
out  to  us  a  condition  of  things  under  our  feet  and  before  our  eyes  of  which  we 
have  very  little  knowledge,  very  little  perception,  and  perhaps  very  little  idea. 

From  these  British,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  we  come  down  to  the  times  of 
the  Normans  who  left  us  visible  proof  of  their  existence,  and  of  their  know- 
ledge of  the  arts,  in  the  magnificent  churches,  and  chapels,  and  abbeys  with 
which  this  county  is  endowed.  We  have  them  before  us,  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  we  know  very  little  about  them.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  I  believe, 
who  was  really  the  architect  of  the  noble  parish  churches  which  exist  in  my 
own  neighbourhood.  I  have  been  told  this  and  I  have  been  told  the  other, 
but  I  have  never  seen  the  statements  corroborated  by  any  reasonable  and  fair 
amount  of  proof,  and  yet  that  these  proofs  exist  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
whatever,  in  some  unlooked-for  records  which  might  be  found.  In  illustration 
of  that  I  will  beg  leave  to  mention  a  case  which  has  occurred  to  me  within 
the  last  few  days.  I  happened  to  be  in  Spain  last  Easter,  when  I  found 
accidentally  in  an  old  house  a  picture  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  surprising 
interest,  and  I  managed  to  acquire  it  and  brought  it  over  to  London.     I  have 
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shown  it  to  some  ten  or  twelve  gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
painters,  with  the  manner  of  painting,  with  all  that  appertains  to  the  know- 
ledge of  who  a  picture  is  painted  by,  and  not  three  of  those  authorities  agree 
as  to  the  painter.  They  all  assume  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  great  painter,  but 
they  most  of  them  differ,  by  twos  or  by  threes.  I  happened,  in  the  course  of 
my  enquiry  and  search  for  a  competent  person  to  assist  me,  to  find  an  art 
student  who  has  made  it  the  object  of  his  life  to  study  the  pictures  of  that 
time,  that  is  to  say  from  about  1450  to  1550.  This  gentleman  unfolded  to 
my  astonished  eyes  records  of  painters  of  whom,  in  this  country  and  Germany, 
absolutely  no  knowledge  exists.  He  ascertained  the  names  of  works,  the 
prices  which  were  paid,  the  wives  and  the  families  of  these  painters,  solely 
from  the  records  of  a  town  in  Germany  like  this  town  of  Bedford.  The  records 
of  these  paintings  appear  to  have  been  kept  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the 
archives  of  the  different  town  councils.  This  knowledge  will  appear  interesting 
mainly  to  those  who  have  studied  that  particular  subject.  I  mention  that  as 
an  indication  as  to  what  has  been  existing  for  three  or  four  hundred  years, 
those  in  whose  custody  it  was  being  unaware  of  its  existence.  The  painters 
of  the  pictiires  of  that  time  have  been  described  as  Holbein,  and  if  not  Holbein, 
Van  Eyk,  and  if  not  these  then  some  unknown  master  of  the  school  of  Van 
Eyk,  and  all  the  time  the  knowledge  of  the  men  who  painted  these  pictures, 
and  descriptions  of  them,  existed  in  those  records.  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt 
whatever  that  if  the  records  of  this  county  and  other  counties  were  searched 
we  should  find  most  interesting  records  with  regard  to  the  works  of  those 
great  Normans  who  beautified  our  country. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  the  general  principle  of  these  meetings. 
What  I  particularly  hate  is  that  Archaeology  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  sport 
and  not  as  a  serious  subject,  in  fact  a  subject  of  science.  We  do  not  want  to 
make  these  meetings  a  gigantic  picnic  ;  that  is  not  the  object  with  which  we 
have  met  together,  and  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  it  would  be  very  ill-requiting 
the  labours  of  the  secretaries  and  other  gentlemen  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  organise  these  expeditions,  to  procure  information,  and  to  have  it  ready  for 
those  who  choose  to  profit  by  it,  if  it  is  merely  to  be  a  summer  outing  of  three 
or  four  days,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  the  singing  of  the  birds,  and  make 
believe  that  Archaeology  was  being  talked  about — that  is  not  what  these 
meetings  are  for.  The  days  of  ridicule  of  Archseologists  are  long  gone  by.  I 
suppose  everybody  here  has  read  of  the  sort  of  Archaeological  Meeting  described 
in  Dickens'  first  work,  where  the  Society  met  in  a  county  town — described  in 
a  manner  1  won't  pretend  to  imitate — how  a  dog  was  taken  up  stairs,  and  after 
immense  excitement  in  the  town  the  dog'iS  tail  was  brought  down  to  be  ex- 
amined ;  but  the  proceedings  in  the  arcanum  or  secret  chamber  Dickens  did 
not  think  it  right,  or  wise,  or  necessary  to  relate.  At  any  rate  it  was  un- 
doubtedly, and  unfortunately,  a  very  true  picture  of  what  went  on  in  many  of 
the  so-called  Archaeological  meetings  in  those  days.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
we  have  recovered  from  that  malady,  we  are  ready  to  take  Archaeology  as  it 
ought  to  be  taken,  in  a  serious  Avay,  and,  what  is  more,  Archaeologists  are 
entitled  to  claim  that  the  deeds  they  have  done  justify  the  claims  they  set  up 
to  be  looked  upon  as  serious  people  doing  a  great  work  for  their  country.  Is 
it  possible —  i  believe  it  is  impossible — for  any  age  to  have  shown  in  this  par- 
ticular class  of  work  such  results  as  have  been  produced  in  the  last  50  years  ? 
All  London  went  to  stare  at  Cleopatra's  Needle.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  known 
that  it  is  not  fifty  years  ago  that  the  writing  on  Cleopatra's  Needle  was  a 
sealed  book.  Champollion,  a  Frenchman,  and  Young,  our  own  countryman, 
within  the  last  fifty  years  succeeded  in  deciphering  the  key  to  that  language, 
and  what  is  the  result  of  it  ?  It  unfolded  the  history  of  six  thousand  years. 
Now,  it  is  rather  dangerous  for  Archaeologists  to  talk  of  time.  There  was  a 
time  when  certain  people  attempted  to  fix  even  to  a  day  or  an  hour,  from  Bible 
history,  the  day  when  the  world  was  made,  and  out  of  their  own  consciousness 
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the  hour  at  which  it  wouhi  terminate,  but  I  think  what  has  been  discovered 
has  shown  the  futility  and  foolishness,  resulting  from  absolute  ignorance,  of 
such  surmises,  for  if  one  thing  more  than  another  has  resulted  from  Archoeo- 
logical  efforts — if  one  thing  more  than  another  has  justified  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  fix  with  precision  the  great  events  of  the  world — it  has  been 
tlie  absolute  confirmation  of  the  Bible,  not  only  in  what  was  clear,  but  in 
illustrating  points  which  were  abstruse.  When  we  are  told  to  an  hour  when 
an  event  happened,  something  has  been  shown  to  exist  which  proves  it  was 
merely  our  foolishness  and  ignorance  which  prevented  us  from  understanding 
what  we  were  told.  I  say  that  those  six  thousand  years  of  the  world's  history 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  deciphering  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  has  enabled 
us  to  read,  has  strengthened  the  position  of  all  those  who  love  the  Bible. 
Instead  of,  as  was  supposed,  making  it  dangerous  and  shaking  our  faith  it  does 
more  to  conhrm  it  and  strengthen  it  than  anything  else. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  further  Avith  this  line  of  argument.  I  wish  to  confine 
myself  to  the  scientific  and  practical  part  of  the  subject ;  I  do  not  want  to 
infringe  upon  faith.  What  I  want  to  insist  upon  is  this,  that  as  far  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  history  go,  everything  that  we  have  found  or  dis- 
covered absolutely  confirms  the  Bible  narration  ;  and  therefore  it  is  surely  to 
our  advantage  to  continue  opening  the  uncut  leaves  of  the  Book  of  History. 
It  is  very  true  that  sometimes  people  say,  in  Egypt  you  have  got  the  whole 
thing  before  you.  You  see  it  on  the  monuments,  pyramids,  and  pillars  over 
the  whole  country.  What  so  natural  as  that  people  should  have  tried  to 
decipher  them  ?  But  then  that  was  not  the  case  with  respect  to  Babylon  and 
Nineveh.  The  great  plains  on  which  they  are  situated  were  sometimes  inun- 
dated with  floods  for  months  in  the  year,  and  sometimes  they  were  so  dry  that 
everything  green  perished  and  nothing  was  left.  The  river  wandered  from 
place  to  place,  making  a  marsh  here  and  a  dry  place  there  ;  a  few  mounds 
almost  insignificant  were  left  by  the  side  of  that  river,  and  that  was  the  field 
Layard  began  to  work  upon  when  he  took  up  the  idea  ot  discovering  the  site 
of  ancient  Nineveh.  I  need  not  say  what  extraordinary  results  have  followed 
these  discoveries.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  fathom  the  amount  of  information 
which  has  been  found  buried  beneath  that  place.  The  efforts  of  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  in  deciphering  that  extraordinary  language  have  been  most  successful. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  records  were  found  in  buildings,  the  roofs  of 
which  had  fallen  in,  and  were  very  much  like  petrified  books  in  a  library. 
These  records  were  written  in  an  alphabet  and  language  which  were  unknown, 
and  it  has  been  worked  out  by  comparison  with  those  things  that  were  known, 
by  the  patient  working  of  such  men  as  Layard,  Rawlinson,  and  other  workers 
in  the  same  field,  until  at  the  present  moment  many  of  the  most  minute  facta 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  are  as 
plain  before  us  as  an  open  book.  Even  lately  I  was  shown  a  most  curious 
cylinder  of  that  kind  which  related  to  a  very  simple  matter  in  private  life,  and 
it  showed  how  very  much  in  advance  of  us  those  Babylonians  and  Ninevites 
were  in  practical  life,  upon  which  we  pride  ourselves  so  much.  This  was  a 
conveyance  of  a  field  by  one  man  to  another.  The  record  was  written,  I  pre- 
sume, not  at  the  rate  of  3s.  4d.  a  line,  but  in  the  briefest  possible  terms  con- 
sistent with  clearness,  and  at  the  foot  was  a  small  plan  beautifully  incised,  so 
clear  and  so  simjjle  as  to  boundaries  that  the  man  who  had  it  could  carry  the 
title  deed  in  his  hand,  and  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it,  I  admit  that 
such  a  system  would  be  attended  by  inconveniences  ;  there  would  be  no  room 
for  chancery  suits,  for  Sir  Eoger  Tichbornes,  and  for  questions  of  that  kind 
which  may  last  out  a  life-time  and  wear  out  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  un- 
fortunate people  who  have  to  suffer  from  them.  But  it  certainly  has  its 
advantages,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  advantages  on  their  side  will  rather 
outweigh  those  on  our  side.  So  in  these  things  we  have  certainly  something 
to  learn  from  those  who  went  before  us. 
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Everyone  has  read  of  those  wonderful  discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann  on 
the  site  of  Troy.  I  think  the  most  extraordinary  point  connected  with  his 
discovery  is  this  :  he  found  at  that  particular  place  no  less  than  four  cities, 
one  superimposed  upon  the  other,  the  buihlers  of  which  were  evidently 
absolutely  ignorant  that  they  were  building  upon  other  towns,  the  knowledge 
of  which  was  entirely  lost.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  a  vast  amount 
of  knowledge  has  been  reserved  to  us  through  the  edbrts  of  Dr.  Schliemann 
and  those  who  are  studying  the  subject. 

Then  Palestine,  what  has  been  done  there  ?  Only  during  the  last  fortnight, 
in  the  famous  pool  of  Siloam,  an  inscription  has  been  discovered  of  the  time 
of  Solomon  :  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  it  is  the  oldest  authentic  inscription 
of  that  kind  in  the  world.  That  has  been  lying  under  the  feet  and  before  tlie 
eyes  of  thousands  of  wayfarers,  and  it  was  not  until  an  explorer  went  into  the 
conduit  a  little  further  than  usual  that  he  came  across  this  fresh  evidence  of 
the  times  of  which  we  read  in  the  Bible. 

We  have  a  great  deal  still  to  do.  There  is  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  Etruscans, 
the  most  wonderful  nation,  looked  at  from  an  artistic  point  of  "view,  that  ever 
inhabited  the  earth.  I  believe  all  the  principles  of  fine  art  were  derived  from- 
the  Etruscans.  I  believe  from  them  the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  an<l  certainly 
the  Italians  of  more  modern  times,  found  instruction  in  science  and  in  art ;  and 
we  might  also,  if  we  chose  to  copy  them.  If  you  examine  those  extraordinary 
recovered  pictures  from  the  times  of  the  Etruscans,  you  will  find  face  after 
face  which  might  have  been  taken  for  a  picture  of  Raphael.  I  believe  that 
Raphael  must  have  studied  from  tliem.  Finer  models,  more  useful,  more 
pure,  more  simple,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive.  They  are  evidently  the 
work  of  nations  in  the  highest  condition  of  civilization.  About  that  nation, 
of  their  language,  their  history,  their  origin  we  know  not  a  single  word. 

Then  among  ourselves  we  have  in  this  country  a  number  of  those  most 
remarkable  monuments  which  go  by  the  name  of  Stonehenge.  I  hardly  like 
to  toucli  upon  this  matter  here,  because  I  believe  there  is  no  subject  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  difference  of  opinion  as  that  has  been.  The  ex- 
planation simply  lies  in  our  own  ignorance.  We  are  obliged  to  evolve  out  of 
our  own  consciousness  some  theory  that  fits  in  with  a  particular  fact  that  we 
happen  to  be  aware  of.  I  believe  that  that  book  will  not  always  be  a  sealed 
one.  It  is  not  many  years  ago  when  a  King  of  England  happening  to  see  them 
sent  an  architect  down,  especially  to  enquire,  examine,  and  let  him  know  who 
built  them.  He  went  down  and  remained  there  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
returned  with  the  extraordinary  intelligence  that  this  was  a  Roman  temple  of 
the  Tuscan  order,  built  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  he  gave  some  Roman  name 
which  he  had  evidently  discovered  in  the  first  Latin  Grammar  he  came  across. 
That  was  the  report  he  gave  of  Stonehenge.  I  do  hope  and  trust  and  believe 
that  we  shall  not  always  remain  in  a  state  of  ignorance  with  reference  to 
these  remains.  They  must  have  been  built  by  a  nation  well  skilled  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  who  never  could  have  had  the  intention  of  erecting  extra- 
ordinary monuments  of  that  kind  without  having  in  their  minds  some  idea 
represented  therein,  which  we  at  any  rate  should  be  no  Avorse  to  be  made 
ac(iuainted  with.  Undoubtedly  there  was  an  idea  underlying  these  different 
monuments,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  reproach  of  ignorance  on  those 
points  will  l3e  removed  before  long  from  Archseologists. 

As  to  our  own  county  there  are  plenty  of  facts  Ave  should  like  to  know  ; 
plenty  of  things  for  observation  and  investigation.  Sometimes  people  say, 
Avhat  is  the  use  of  all  this  ?  We  think  there  is  a  very  present  and  great  use. 
There  is  no  use  in  admiring  a  thing  because  it  is  old.  That  hateful  Avord 
"curiosity,"  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  being  Aviped  aAvay  from  Archaeological 
language.  Nothing  makes  me  so  ill  and  sick  Avhen  receiving  people  at  my  house, 
Avhich  I  sometimes  do,  as  for  them  to  tell  me  in  a  vapid  Avay,  that  they  have 
come  to  see  my  curiosities.     I  tell  theju  I  have  no  curiosities.    I  have  nothing 
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in  my  house  but  that  which  the  mind  of  man  evolved,  liaving  been  educated 
up  to  the  point  whicli  cnabh'd  him  to  do  so.  I  believe  to-day,  with  ourselves, 
that  is  the  cui  bono  of  our  pur])ose.  We  want  to  make  use  of  our  knowledge 
and  bring  it  to  such  a  point  that  we  may  use  it  as  Owen  did,  when  he  saw  the 
fragment  of  a  bone,  and  read  olf,  like  as  from  a  book,  that  the  animal  was  an 
amphibious  animal,  with  a  long  tail,  a  large  mouth,  and  a  certain-number  of 
teeth  ;  that  it  ate  certain  things,  and  had  lived  a  certain  number  of  years. 
From  that  he  Avas  able  to  deduce  the  kind  of  country  it  lived  in,  the  kind  of 
climate  it  lived  in  ;  he  was  also  able  to  deduce  that  tlie  position  in  which  it 
was  found  in  all  respects  differed  essentially  and  materially  from  the  necessary 
conditions  which  were  required  to  enable  it  to  live.  He  was  consequently  able 
to  deduce  that  an  enormous  change  had  come  over  the  country  in  which  the 
animal  was  found  ;  and  to  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  whence  arose  and 
what  was.  the  cause  of  those  changes.  Many  other  reasons  he  was  able  to 
deduce  about  what  period  those  changes  took  place,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
was  able  to  supply  within  one  hundred,  or  two  hundred,  or  three  hundred 
years,  the  time  when  those  animals  existed.  And  all  that  was  derived  from 
the  splinter  of  a  broken  bone.  That  is  the  way  in  which  Ave  want  to  apply 
our  Archaeological  knowledge.  We  Avant  to  make  use  of  it  in  order  that  Avhen 
Ave  find  the  fragment  of  a  pinnacle  of  a  church,  or  the  fragment  of  a  stone,  or 
the  fragment  of  a  brick,  Ave  may  be  able  to  say — as  many  gentlemen  here  can 
say — tliat  brick  Avas  of  the  time  of  Caesar,  that  stone  Avas  quarried  in  the  time 
of  Titus,  or  of  somebody  else. 

These  are  the  principles  upon  Avhich  Ave  desire  to  study  Archaeology,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  Avhy  Ave  recommend  it  to  your  notice.  It  unfolds  to 
us  the  history  of  the  Avorld  ;  it  unfolds  to  us  the  greatest  of  all  histories,  the 
history  of  man,  Avith  Avhich  animals  are  Avoven  so  inextricably,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  we  hope  to  go  beyond  that  point.  The  hope,  expectation,  and 
belief  that  traces  of  man  Avill  still  be  found  beyond  and  above  a  certain  time 
is  always,  I  believe,  in  the  mind  of  every  Archaeologist.  It  is  something  like 
the  blue  rose  of  the  gardener,  or  the  valuable  and  beautiful  picture  Avhicli  some 
lover  of  pictures  expects  to  find  for  5s.  in  a  broker's  shop,  and  lives  to  the  end 
of  his  life  Avithout  finding  it.  The  life  of  one  Archaeologist  may  be  short,  but 
the  life  of  all  Archaeologists  is  long.  Societies  live,  and  I  hope  will  live,  for 
many  many  years — at  any  rate  long  enough  to  elucidate  some  of  these  problems. 
There  is  one  argument  in  favour  of  our  aspirations  upon  Avhich  I  should  like 
to  say  a  fcAV  words.  We  hear  very  often  of  tlie  Augustan  age,  the  Elizabethan 
age,  and  the  Cinque  Cento  period.  Does  it  always  occur  to  us  that  these  ages 
did  not  spring  full-armed  from  the  particular  year  in  Avhich  they  began  ?  They 
must  have  had  a  commencement.  The  foundation  and  the  cause  of  the 
superiority  of  those  ages  must  have  been  laid  in  preceding  years  from  pre- 
ceding causes.  I  venture  to  hope  and  believe  that  what  we  are  doing 
noAV  is  laying  the  foundation  of  an  age  Avhich  Avill  have  its  name.  I 
say  the  history  of  those  great  ages  has  never  been  properly  Avritten.  There 
must  have  been  causes  at  Avork  Avhich  conduced  to  bring  those  great  men 
of  culture  into  the  Avorld,  almost,  one  may  say,  simultaneously.  Take 
for  instance  that  Cinque  Cento  period — 1450  to  1550 — Avhen  you  can 
name  almost  all  the  great  painters  of  thcAVorld.  It  is  not  merely  cojiying 
that  makes  a  painter  ;  it  is  the  knoAvledge  of  history,  the  knoAvledge 
of  ideas,  the  knoAvledge  of  learning,  single-mindedness  of  purpose,  extraor- 
dinary catholicity  of  mind,  and  above  all,  Avhat  Ave  find  in  all  great  painters, 
the  extraordinary  religious  tone  of  their  minds,  Avhich  enabled  them  to  impress 
their  Avhole  convictions,  the  Avhole  of  their  capacities,  upon  the  objects  they 
liad  before  them.  There  must  have  been  something  preceding  that  time  to 
have  caused  that  galaxy  of  talent.  I  hope  Ave  may  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
revival.  I  hardly  like  to  say  "revival,"  1  Avould  jjrefer  to  say  "a  neAV  birth," 
because  I  have  no  faith  in  revivals.     I  have  very  little  faith  in  copies,  Avhich 
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may  serve  their  object  for  ca  moment,  I  have  no  faith  whatever  in  imitations  ; 
I  believe  the  great  secret  of  art  is  to  be  original ;  and  unless  it  is  original  it  is 
nothing.  If  you  cannot  apply  the  principles  of  Archfieology  as  you  wouldthe 
principles  of  Euclid  to  the  science  of  art,  I  believe  we  shall  come  to  nothing. 
I  believe  copying  for  a  student,  np  to  a  certain  point,  may  be  good,  but,  beyond 
that,  imitation  is  worse  than  useless.  I  would  say,  with  an  eminent  artist,  I 
hope  we  may  lay  the  foundations,  not  of  a  revival,  but  of  a  new  birth  in  art 
and  architecture. 

I  should  like  to  enlist  your  sympathies  for  a  cause  I  have  very  much  at 
heart.  We  have  got  in  this  country  three  of  the  grandest  museums  of  the 
world — the  British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  museum  at  South 
Kensington,  and  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  others  scattered  about  London. 
Everyone  of  those  different  museums  is  under  a  governing  body,  and  I  no  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  not  one  of  those  museums  is  under  the  proper^ governing 
body.  For  the  British  Museum  we  have  fifty  trustees,  representatives  of 
families  that  have  contributed  liberally  to  its  formation,  and  great  men  of  the  day. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is,  by  right  of  being  Archbishop. of  Canterbury, 
the  leading  spirit  of  that  body,  and  he  happens  to  be  a  very  capable  and  very 
competent  man.  I  hardly  need  say  that  a  body  chosen,  not  elected,  under 
such  conditions,  is  likely  to  be  rather  Conservative  than  otherwise.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  particular  division  of  art  which  has  been  furthered  by  the 
British  Museum  without  their  own  walls  ;  they  having  been  content  and  anxious 
to  keep  the  whole  thing  between  those  walls.  The  National  Gallery  is  in  much 
the  same  state.  The  South  Kensington  is  a  much  younger  museum,  having 
only  been  established  since  1851,  and  is  willing  to  do  all  it  can,  but  what  we 
want  is  all  these  great  museums  joined  together  under  one  competent  and 
authoritative  head,  and  applied,  not  to  the  conservation  in  locked  cases  in  dusty 
rooms  of  objects  of  invaluable  art,  but  made  subservient  to  art  and  Archseology 
all  over  the  country. 

Every  Archaeologist  should  endeavour  to  help  forward  this  movement. 
We  want  to  see  these  art  treasures  and  these  Arch  geological  treasures,  now 
within  these  walls  and  distributed  in  these  cases,  so  situated  as  to  be  available 
to  places  like  Bedford  which  are  willing  from  time  to  time  to  receive  them  and 
get  instruction  from  them. 

I  must  apologize  for  having  detained  you  so  long.  I  am  certain  I  may 
confidently  say  that  the  county  of  Bedford  will  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  this 
Archaeological  Institue.  We  all  feel  our  deficiencies  in  our  knowledge  of  art ; 
we  all  have  something  to  learn,  even  the  gentlemen  who  have  come  to  teach 
us  may  possibly  learn  something  from  us.  I  feel  sure  the  examination  of  the 
objects  in  the  county,  whether  of  art  or  nature,  or  of  something  between  the 
two,  will  be  of  great  interest,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  them  will  receive  an 
extraordinary  accretion  from  the  visit  which  is  being  paid  to  us  this  jear.  I 
am  sure  everyone  in  the  county  will  be  ready  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
visitors  everything  in  his  power.  I  for  one,  in  my  humble  way,  shall  be  only 
too  glad  to  do  so,  and  I  am  confident  I  may  say  the  same  for  everybody  else. 
Lastly,  I  should  like  to  say  that  what  we  have  to  show,  I  think,  of  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  county  is  the  extraordinarj^  church  architecture.  I  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate,  and  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  a])preciate, 
the  value  of  these  edifices,  and  I  think  the  best  Avay  to  appreciate  them  is  to 
bear  one  of  them  in  one's  mind  and  to  compare  it  with  something  new — some- 
thing that  is  being  built  at  the  present  time.  Without  any  disparagement  to 
architects,  I  think  they  have  still  to  have  "a  new  birth."  We  want  to  have 
a  national  architecture  for  this  country  ;  we  want  such  an  architecture  as  shall 
leave  the  "stamp  of  individuality  and  originality  upon  it.  We  do  not  want  to 
have  bad  imitations  of  beautiful  buildings  ;  we  do  not  want  servile  copies  of 
those  buildings  ;  what  we  want  is  a  national  architecture  which  shall  be  a 
glory  and  pride  to  the  country. 
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Lord  Tat.eot  de  Malaiiidr  rose  and  said  : — We  }iave  listened  to  a  very- 
remarkable  address,  and  in  the  course  of  the  very  eloquent  and  learned  obser- 
vations of  our  respected  chairman  a  great  many  subjects  have  been  brought 
before  you  which  are  Avell  worth  your  study  and  consideration,  I  shall  not 
enter  into  them,  because  there  are  some  points  on  which  there  must  be  a 
difference  of  opinion ;  but  I  am  sure  there  is  none  as  to  the  great  value  of  the 
subjects  which  are  submitted  to  your  notice.  I  am  sure  that  the  great  value 
of  this  address  will  justify  me,  in  your  eyes,  for  having  asked  my  friend,  Mr. 
Magniac,  to  take  the  chair,  and  that  you  will  be  only  too  ready  to  offer  him 
your  cordial  and  hearty  thanks  for  the  great  treat  he  has  given  you. 

Mr.  Magniac,  in  acknowledgement,  said  he  felt  his  shortcomings  most 
acutely,  but  one  could  only  do  his  best,  and  if  all  would  lend  a  helping  hand 
he  thought  in  the  course  of  time  they  might  achieve  something  like  a  county 
history. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  inaugural  proceedings,  a  large  and  influential 
company,  including,  not  only  the  Members  of  the  Institute,  but  also  a  wide 
circle  of  other  guests  from  the  town  and  district,  sat  down  to  Luncheon, 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor. 

At  the  close  of  the  Luncheon  the  toast  of  "the  Queen"  having  been 
duly  honoured, 

The  President  of  the  Institute  rose  and  tendered  the  best  thanks 
of  the  company  to  the  worthy  Mayor  for  the  truly  hospitable  manner  in 
which  he  had  entertained  them.  Though  not  so  great  a  believer  as  some  in 
our  national  progress,  he  felt  there  Avas  one  thing  in  which  we  had  not  fallen 
off  from  the  days  of  our  Saxon  and  Norman  foiefathers,  the  matter  of  hospita- 
lity.    He  concluded  by  proposing  the  health  of  "the  Mayor." 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  musical  honours. 

The  Mayor  : — My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
the  honour  you  have  conferred  on  me  by  this  toast.  1  thank  you,  my  Lord, 
for  the  kind  terms  in  which  you  have  proposed  it,  and  I  also  thank  this 
distinguished  company  for  the  manner  in  wliich  they  have  received  it.  If  my 
humble  services  have  in  any  way  helped  to  make  your  visit  to  Bedford  agree- 
able, I  shall  feel  amply  rewarded  for  what  I  have  done. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  perambulation  of  the  town,  in  the  course 
of  Avhich  the  Members  of  the  Institute  and  the  visitors  found  much  assistance 
from  the  excellent  Guide  Book  of  Bedford  and  its  Neighbourhood,  compiled 
specially  for  the  meeting  by  Mr.  l3.  G.  Gary  Elwes,  one  of  the  Local  Secretaries. 

The  first  object  to  be  visited  was  St.  PauVs  (Jhurch  ;  Mr.  J.  Day,  Diocesan 
Surveyor  and  Architect,  acted  as  guide  and  traced  its  architectural  history 
from  the  remaining  portions  of  each  period  to  the  present  time.  Hence  the 
party  proceeded  to  the  premises  of  Mr.  G.  Wells,  in  Castle  Lane,  wdiere  ho 
had  laid  open  a  portion  of  the  foundation  of  the  Castle  for  inspection,  and  some 
discussion  took  place  upon  the  probable  direction  of  the  Moat  and  the  Castle 
boundaries.  Through  the  farm-yard  attached  to  the  Swan  a  short  cut  was 
made  to  the  Bowling  Green  upon  a  lofty  mound  overlooking  the  original 
Duck  Mill  Ford  ;  and  a  walk  through  the  Swan  Gardens  brought  the  company 
to  the  bridge,  and  then  to  ^S*^.  Mary's  Church,  which  was  described  by  the 
Eector,  Canon  Brereton,  Mr.  ]\I.  Bloxam  offering  a  few  remarks.  The  silver 
Communion  Cup  and  cover  (1570)  Avere  carefully  inspected  :  the  former  bears 
the  rare  mark  of  a  fleur-de-lis,  vide  Reports  and  Papers,  vol.  viii.,  p.  370. 
Crossing  the  bridge  again,  a  lengthy  walk,  by  the  ancient  site  of  All-Hallows 
Church — long  since  destroyed — led  to  the  ruins  of  the  monastery  of  the  Grey 
Friars  (the  Franciscans),  in  Priory  Street,  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  H.  Smith. 
The  famous  ham  was  carefully  examined  under  the  direction  of  the  Very  Piev. 
Canon  AVormall,  who  Jias  most  persistently  striven  to  piece  together  the  scanty 
threads  of  information  which  alone  are  to  be  found,  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Warwick, 
a  well-known  student  of  conventual  remains,  also  gave  his  views  of  the  character 
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of  the  original  structure  and  the  position  of  the  large  chapel,  every  vestige  of 
which  has  for  centuries  been  lost.  There  is  hope,  however,  that  by  adopting 
methods  successfully  tried  elsewhere  the  foundations  of  the  church  may  yet  be 
discovered.  In  the  house  are  the  bays  of  the  arcade,  and  remains  of  windows 
and  chimneys  in  the  barn  offer  much  matter  for  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
latter  was  used  for  a  refectory,  and  if  so  whether  it  was  upstairs — an  unique 
circumstance  among  Franciscans — or  below.  St.  Peter's  Church  was  next 
visited.  Here  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  the  architect  under  whom  the  recent  additions 
were  made  to  the  church,  and  who  had  at  the  time  of  his  visit  made  some 
very  remarkable  discoveries  of  early  portions  which  had  been  hidden  by  the 
plaster  and  subsequent  work,  by  the  aid  of  a  series  of  drawings,  greatly 
interested  his  auditors,  and  under  his  direction  inspection  was  made  of  each 
of  the  several  discoveries.  The  last  object  in  the  perambulation  was  the  old 
George  Hostel,  in  the  High  Street,  towards  the  understanding  of  which  in 
its  original  state  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Elwes  in  his  hand-book,  and  Mr.  Rudge's 
admirable  frontispiece  to  the  same,  afforded  valuable  assistance. 

The  present  Inn  occupies  a  position  within  the  original  quadrangle,  the 
back  premises  of  Messrs.  Sell  and  Willshaw  being  the  actual  south  side  of  the 
original  hostelrie.  The  western  side  is  largely  intact,  although  deteriorated  by 
age,  and  suffering  from  neglect.  In  the  upper  storey  possibly  Shakespeare 
acted,  as  he  was  en  route  to  Leicester  from  the  Blackfriars  or  Globe  Theatres  ; 
it  may  also  have  served  as  a  Council  Chamber,  and  as  a  meeting  place  for  the 
"  Fraternity  of  Bedford."  It  being  now  nearly  7  p.m.,  the  company  retired 
to  their  various  quarters. 

The  Sectional  Meetings  commenced  directly  after  8  o'clock,  in  the  Bedford 
Rooms,  when  Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson  presided  over  the  Antiquarian  Section,  and 
a  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam  on  Chaucer  s  Monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Mr.  Bloxam  then,  as  President  of  the  Architectural  Section,  took  the 
Chair,  vacated  by  Mr.  Ferguson  on  the  close  of  the  only  Paper  on  Antiquities 
for  the  evening,  when  Mr.  G.  Hukst  read  a  careful  and  very  interesting  Paper 
upon  St.  Mari/s  Church,  and  Mr.  J.  Day  a  very  full  historical  and  descriptive 
one  upon  St.  Paul's  Church,  illustrated  by  numerous  large  plana.  Cordial 
votes  of  thanks  to  the  several  readers  closed  the  meeting. 

On  AVednesday  morning  a  party  of  about  fifty  met  at  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Station  and  proceeded,  via  Bletchley,  to  Lcighton 
Buzzard,  and  a  visit  was  at  once  made  to  the  church,  where  the  excursionists 
were  met  by  the  vicar,  Rev.  T.  W.  Richards,  and  Dr.  Lawford.  The  latter 
made  some  remarks  upon  the  iron -work  of  the  great  north  door,  a  description 
of  which  will  be  found  in  his  excellent  handbook  published  at  the  time  of  the 
Leighton  Buzzard  Exhibition.  ^Mr.  J.  Parker,  C.  B.,  accompanied  the  party  round 
the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  church,  remarking  upon  several  of  its  most 
interesting  features,  the  pulpit  preserved  in  the  chancel,  and  the  choir  stalls, 
being  particularly  noticed.  On  leaving  the  church,  carriages  were  in  waiting, 
which  took  the  part)''  round  the  cross  and  market-place,  a  full  description  of 
which  may  also  be  found  in  Dr.  Lawford's  book,  referred  to  above.  The  road 
was  then  taken  to  Stukeley,  and  the  remarkably  fine  example  of  Norman 
architecture  presented  by  the  church  was  greatly  admired,  Mr.  Parker  and 
Mr.  Bloxam,  again  rendering  their  services  towards  explaining  many  interest- 
ing details.  After  a  full  examination  of  the  building  had  been  made,  the 
company  partook  of  refreshment,  which  had  been  provided  by  the  kindness  of 
the  vicar,  tlie  Rev.  C.  L.  Alexander,  and  next  journeyed  to  fFing  Church,  where 
the  Saxon  apsidal  chancel,  and  its  crypt  beneath,  greatly  interested  the 
archaeologists,  together  with  several  sumptuous  monuments  of  the  Dormer 
family,  in  a  remarkably  good  state  of  preservation.  The  rector,  the  Rev.  P.  T. 
Ouvry,  exhibited  a  very  early  and  excellently  kept  register,  and  a  curious  old 
memorandum  book,  which  had  recently  come  into  his  possession,  and  appears 
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to  have  been  kept  by  a  former  clerk  of  the  parish  church.  On  arriving  at 
EdcUesborough,  the  next  halting  place,  the  excursionists  first  sat  down  to  an 
excellent  luncheon  which  had  been  prepared  for  them  at  the  village  inn.  The 
church,  occupying  an  elevated  site  on  what  appears  to  be  an  ancient  earthwork, 
was  then  visited  :  exhibiting  considerable  portions  of  fine  Early  English  work, 
the  rood-screen  retaining  its  canopy  and  doors  complete,  finely-carved  wooden 
pulpit  and  its  canopy  and  choir  stalls  of  unusual  excellence  ;  also  a  fire-place 
and  small  low  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  indicating  the  former 
existence  in  the  angle  of  a  small  chamber  with  other  remarkable  features. 
The  interior  afi"orded  much  to  engage  attention,  while  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr. 
Bloxam  again  lent  their  aid.  A  very  grand  old  barn  of  extraordinary  length 
was  also  inspected.  The  Cluirch  of  Eaton  Bray,  however,  exceeded  the  last 
in  interest,  and  more  than  usually  copious  notes  having  been  furnished  with 
the  programme  by  Mr,  A.  Hartshorne,  the  visitors  were  better  prepared  to 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Parker.  The  richness  and  beauty  of  the  Early 
English  arcades  excited  great  admiration  :  the  original  roof  has  disappeared, 
and  general  regret  was  expressed  at  the  tottering  state  of  the  walls  of  the  nave, 
which  are  at  present  shored  up  with  timbers,  while  part  of  the  tower  has  been 
already  removed  to  prevent  the  downfall  of  the  whole.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
wished  that  the  restorer's  hand  which  has  been  so  judiciously  exercised  upon 
the  chancel  may  speedily  be  applied  to  the  rest  of  the  building. 

"VVe  append  Mr.  Hartshorne's  notes  -.— 

This  is,  in  its  origin,  a  complete  Early  English  church  of  the  best  period 
of  the  style.  The  chancel  (restored,  opened  May  12,  1881)  contains  an  Early 
English  piscina  and  locker.  The  rest  of  the  chancel  is  Perpendicular,  and 
this  has  been  conscienciously  rebuilt  in  part,  and  in  part  repaired,  the  old 
tool-marks  on  the  stone  having  been  most  religiously  preserved  by  Mr.  Edia. 
This  is  a  style  of  restoration  one  often  hears  about,  but  very  seldom  sees.  For 
"restoration"  is  disposed  to  be  conservative  in  theory,  but  destructive  in 
practice.     There  is  a  very  lanky  late  Perpendicular  wood  rood-screen. 

The  whole  church  has  somewhat  suff'ered  from  insufficiency  of  founda- 
tions—a common  Middle  Age  failing.  The  old  men  built  in  faith,  and  their 
successors,  following  in  their  steps,  piled  up  enormous  loads  in  the  shape  of 
clerestories,  etc. ,  on  the  top  of  walls  and  arcades  that  would  occasionally  barely 
stand  of  themselves.  Thus  it  happens  at  Eaton  Bray  that  some  of  the  walls 
must  presently  be  rebuilt.  The  tower,  originally  Perpendicular,  has  had  vast 
loads  of  ill-constructed  masonry  put  upon  it,  and  against  it,  in  bell-ringing 
days,_  and  its  original  square  plan  was  changed,  about  1750,  to  an  oblong, 
running  with  the  axis  of  the  nave.  Some  of  this  building  has  been  taken 
down,  some  has  fallen,  and  much  more  will  probably  follow. 

But  the  glory  of  the  church  is  its  rich  Early  English  north  arcade.  Very 
carefully  and  delicately  moulded  arches  are  suppoited  by  shafted  piers,  and 
these  are,  or  were  originally,  further  supported  in  the  following  manner,  that 
is  to  say  : — 

From  just  above  the  Early  English  cap  springs  a  segmental  moulded  arch, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  strainer  arch— like  the  later  example  at 
Rushden  ;  this  abutted  against  a  chamfered  arch,  which,  springing  from  the 
aisle  wall  and  carrying  its  own  masonry,  was  in  its  turn  supported  by  external 
buttresses,  the  whole  system  forming  a  crafty  contiivance  for  preventing  the 
buckling  of  the  piers  of  the  nave  arcade,  and  supporting  the  nave  roof ;  and  it 
probably  did  its  work  sufficiently  well  until  the  Perpendicular  men  piled  on 
their  clerestory  and  abolished  the  high-pitched  nave  roof,  which  also  included 
the  aisle  in  its  slope  ;  then  the  foundations,  such  as  they  were,  gave  way  under 
the  additional  weight  and  altered  circumstances.  The  arcades  sank  down,  and 
dislocation  of  the  strainer  arch  and  its  counter-strainer  followed,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  do  away  with  these  picturesque  and  formerly  practical  features. 
The  north  wall  was,  in  its  turn,  together  with  the  external  buttresses,  pushed 
over  by  the  aisle  roof,  and  the  result  is  only  too  apparent  at  the  present  day. 
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This  church  therefore  becomes  a  very  interesting  example  of  more  thau 
one  thing  : 

I.  We  have  the  Early  English  men  very  cleverly  adapting  constructional 
features  for  a  certain  end. 

II.  Perpendicular  men,  without  the  same  kind  of  common  sense — or, 
perhaps,  any  sense  at  all — rudely  changing  the  old  system  of  building,  and 
importing  into  it  no  method  of  construction,  and  thereby  revealing  and 
inteusif3dng  the  only  imperfections  of  their  predecessors,  viz.,  the  bad  founda- 
tions which  the  old  men  had  counteracted  by  scientific  means. 

III.  AVe  see  how  the  science  of  construction,  so  conspicuous  in  the  Early 
English  period,  Avas,  in  a  way,  neglected  here  in  Perpendicular  times,  and  how 
the  later  men  caused  the  Avork  of  their  predecessors  to  become  almost  ruinous 
by  their  recklessness. 

IV.  We  have  evidence  how  firmly  the  successive  mediaeval  builders  relied 
upon  their  powers  to  do  better  than  had  been  done  before  ;  they  scorned  the 
idea  of  being  mere  vulgar  copiers,  and  believed  that  they  did  advance  and 
improve — and  they  generally  did  so,  but  every  now  and  then  we  have  manifest 
evidences  to  the  contrary — as  at  Eaton  Bray. 

The  church  is,  however,  ten  times  more  interesting  than  if  it  had  never 
been  altered,  for  it  has  an  architectural  history  plainly  written  upon  its  stones  ; 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  time  comes  for  this  part  of  the 
building  to  be  ''restored"  (the  word  has  somehow  acquired  an  ugly  ring  in 
these  days),  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  reproduce  the  Early  English  construc- 
tional features  that  are  gone.  Such  a  course  would  falsify  the  church's 
history,  or,  speaking  more  strictly,  wipe  a  great  part  of  it  away  altogether. 
For  the  history  of  the  thing  is  in  its  condition  as  it  has  come  down  to  us — 
not  in  the  late,  or  the  early  or  the  incidental  portions  of  it. 

Tlie  splendid  ironwork  on  the  south  door — so  like  the  work  of  "John  de 
Leghton  "  at  Westminster,  and  the  hinges  at  Turvey — seems  to  point  to  the 
same  facile  hand.  For  the  Ecclesiologist  the  highest  interest  attaches  to  the 
two  original  stone  reredoses  over  the  two  chantry  altars.  So  charmingly  un- 
like many  modern  monstrosities  in  streaky  alabaster,  in  which  all  the  saints 
and  angels  appear  to  be  mulberry-marked. 

Better  examples  of  simple  reredoses  in  a  country  church  there  could  not 
be,  and  modern  architects  would  do  well  to  consider  them.  There  are  certainly 
few  churches  in  England  of  this  size  which  contain  two  such  original  fittings. 
The  old  altar  steps  to  the  south  aisle  remain. 

The  last  object  upon  the  list  was  the  Priory  Church  of  Dunstable,  where 
the  afternoon  sunlight  falling  upon  the  rich  and  varied  western  front  produced 
a  very  fine  effect.  The  venerable  rector,  the  Rev.  F.  Hose,  whose  name  is  so 
well  known  in  connection  with  the  restoration  of  the  interior  of  this  noble 
structure,  greeted  the  party  at  the  entrance,  and,  after  Mr.  Parker  had  cursorily 
glanced  at  the  salient  points,  read  a  translation  from  an  early  record  setting 
out  the  history  of  the  founding  of  the  town,  church,  and  monastery,  and  then 
proceeded  to  describe  the  dilapidated  and  deformed  condition  from  which, 
during  his  incumbency  (and  mainly,  it  may  be  added,  through  his  own  energy 
and  judgment),  the  building  had  gradually  assumed  its  present  majestic 
appearance  and  complete  state. 

We  again  take  advantage  of  Mr.  Hartshorne's  description  : — 
Dunstable  Priory  Church  is  a  noble  nave  of  a  very  considerable  Norman 
church,  and  Norman  of  the  best  kind,  for  there  is  none  of  the  crudeness  that 
distinguishes  the  works  that  are  early  in  this  style,  like  the  crypt  and  tran- 
sept at  Winchester,  nor  the  wonderful  variety  of  Late  Norman  decorative 
features,  such  as  may  be  seen  at  Iffley.  Here  all  is  very  dignified  and  impres- 
sive. It  seems  that  the  nave,  no  doubt  on  account  of  its  great  span,  was 
neither  intended  from  tlie  first,  or  subsequently  attempted,  to  be  vaulted  ;  we 
have  it,  indeed,  stated  by  a  high  authority  that  no  such  width  was  vaulted  in 
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stone,  either  in  England  or  France,  before  1150.  In  all  probability  there  was 
a  flat  painted  ceiling  like  the  nave  of  Peterborough,  and  possibly  the  designers 
and  constructors  of  both  buildings  were  identical,  or  at  all  events  drew  their 
inspiration  from  the  same  sources. 

The  south  aisle  is  vaultei  throughout,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  vault- 
ing is  copied  from  the  two  original  bays  at  the  east  end  ;  this  has  been  one  of 
the  results  of  the  late  restoration. 

The  view  of  the  interior  of  the  church,  seen  from  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  is  very  striking,  and  not  without  much  of  the  solemnity  of 
Tewkesbury.  The  north  aisle  has  a  Perpendicular  wooden  roof,  and  is  itself 
now  mainly  of  this  period.  The  nave  has  a  good  new  oak  roof  of  Early 
Perpendicular  character,  and  is  supported  on  old  wall  figures  standing  on 
corbels. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  well  as  of  imitation,  that  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  monuments,  some  of  which  are  fairly  good,  have  been  very 
properly  retained  in  their  original  positions  and  not,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
"restorations,"  relegated  to  out-of-the-way  holes  and  corners,  as  not  being  in 
harmony  with  the  lines  and  style  of  the  building.  The  gain  to  a  building  of 
so  large  a  size,  which  is  provided  with  monuments  of  the  kind  in  question, 
can  hardly  be  questioned,  since  they,  of  all  things,  with  their  delicate  classic 
details,  most  tend  to  give  scale  to  such  a  Romanesque  church  as  this,  not  to 
mention  the  far  higher  considerations  of  these  "chapters  of  history"  being 
left  to  tell  their  own  story  and  not  utterly  wiped  out,  as  has  been,  and  unfortu- 
nately still  is,  the  wont  of  restorers.  The  pulpit-cloth  is  a  good  example  of  a 
bad  style— 1730. 

The  whole  of  the  nave  and  aisles  have  lately  undergone  a  very  necessary 
reparation,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  actual  rebuilding,  under  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Somers  Clarke.  We  may  justly  commend  the  judgment  and  care  that 
have  been  exercised  as  to  the  fabric,  but  the  apparent  re-tooling  of  the  old 
stone  work  would  not  be  quite  so  satisfactory  if  it  were  not  obvious  that  the 
perishing  nature  of  the  Totternhoe  stone  has  necessitated  this  treatment. 
The  rood-screen,  of  a  most  coarse  and  ponderous  kind,  is  Early  Perpendicular, 

The  west  front  is  a  remarkable  and  irregular  composition  of  two  distinct 
periods,  but  not  very  distant  from  each  other  in  point  of  time. 

We  have  here  Late  Transition,  and  Early  English  work.  The  Transition 
work  contains  certain  details  of  intersecting  banded  arches — such  as  may  be 
seen  at  St.  Albans  Abbey — and  the  Early  English  work  was  no  doubt  the  work 
of  the  same  school  of  men  who  built  the  choir  and  chevet  of  Westminster,  or 
was  a  direct  copy.  The  diapered  surface  over  the  rich  doorway  into  the  north 
aisle  or  belfry  is  very  admirable,  as  are  also  the  arcades  and  other  Early 
English  work  in  their  vicinity.  The  lofty  arcading  inside  is  very  striking  and 
beautiful.  The  Priory  House,  now  in  apj)earance  a  George  III.  house,  encloses 
a  large  vaulted  chamber,  evidently  the  substructure  of  a  considerable  building 
and  probably  of  a  portion  of  the  Prior's  House.  This  work  is  plain  Early 
English  late  in  the  style. 

With  regard  to  the  written  history  of  Dunstable  Priory,  Dugdale  tells  us 
that  Henry  I.*  built  and  endowed  at  Dunstable,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his 
reign,  a  Priory  of  Black  Canons  to  the  honour  of  St.  Peter.  The  internal 
evidence  of  the  foundation  Charter  shows  that  this  document  was  certainly 
drawn  up  after  1131,  and  the  Norman  work  at  Dunstable  is  plainly  not  earlier 
than  this  date. 

This  is  an  important  fact,  as  well  as  the  starting-point  in  the  history  of 
the  building.  For  Professor  Willis,  who  first  opened  the  volume  of  "Archi- 
tectural History,"  has  shown  many  times  and  in  the  most  masterly  manner, 

*  Henry  I.  had  a  palace  at  Dunstable,  which  John  made  over  to  the  Prior  and  Convent 
in  1204. 
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that,  in  order  to  properly  understand  a  building,  tlie  written  document  must 
be  applied  to  the  stones  themselves  ;  and  that  the  one  may  be  made  most 
convincingly  to  explain  the  other,  has  been  well  evidenced,  for  instance,  by 
his  elucidation  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  by  that  of  Carnarvon  Castle  by 
another  able  hand. 

Although  a  large  portion  of  Dunstable  Church  has  unfortunately  vanished, 
we  may  yet,  with  the  famous  Chronicle  of  Dunstablef  in  our  hand,  identify 
and  date  many  portions  of  it.  The  Norman  church  no  doubt  included  a 
choir — in  the  Latin  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  ecdesicc  proper — and  other 
buildings  at  the  east  end.  These  had  evidently  been  taken  down,  or  had 
become  ruinous  before  1213,  for  in  that  year  we  find  in  the  Chronicle  the 
following  entry  : — 

"In  festo  Sancti  LuccB  dedicata  est  ecclesia  de  Dunstaple  prsesentibus 
comitibus  et  baronibus,  abbatibus  et  prioribus  et  nobilibus  multis,  et  plebe 
cujus  non  erat  numerus. " 

On  this  occasion,  as  was  customary,  the  relics  of  many  saints,  acquired  by 
the  Prior  from  various  friends,  were  reposed  on  the  high  altar,  .  Nevertheless, 
and  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  the  times  were  evil  for  the  Church. 

"  1221.  IMense  Junii,  corruit  tectum  presbyterii  de  Dunnstaple  quod  ante 
autumnum  sequentem  fuerat  reparatum.  Et  mense  Decembri  corruerunt  duse 
turres  in  fronte  ecclesise  de  Dunnestaple  quarum  altera  cecidit  super  aulam 
prioris,  et  confregit  magnam  partem  ipsius  ;  altera  vero  cecidit  super  ecclesiam 
et  locum  in  quo  cecidit  conquassavit." 

The  positions  of  these  two  towers  (especially  of  that  at  the  north-west 
angle),  which  must  have  formed  the  chief  features  of  the  original  Norman 
front,  may  be  identified  by  the  portions  of  Norman  work  enclosed  in  the 
Early  English  work  which  replaced  them.  From  the  character  of  this  Early 
English  work,  we  may  assume  that  the  rebuilding  took  place  very  soon  after 
1221.  But  it  was  not  until  1250  that  the  new  works  to  the  Prior's  hall,  spoken 
of  as  "Curia  de  Dunnestaple,"  were  begun  and  finished. 

The  absence  at  the  present  day  of  any  Norman  vaulting  in  the  north  aisle 
may,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  accounted  for  by  the  "  conquassatio  "  from  which 
this  part  of  the  church  suff'ered  in  1221.  The  progress  of  the  late  restorations 
has  revealed  a  Norman  doorway  built  up  in  this  aisle  with  later  work.  Much 
of  the  early  buildings  at  Dunstable  must,  in  fact,  have  been  very  badly  con- 
structed, and  we  find,  for  instance,  the  following  entry  : — 

"1252.  Fecimus  privatum  dormitorium  novum  propter  timorem  ruinse 
veteris  dormitorii." 

This  old  dormitory  could  not  have  stood  more  than  120  years,  yet  it  was 
ah'eady  dangerous.  In  short,  the  chief  troubles  that  the  House  of  St.  Peter 
had  to  perpetually  contend  against  were  the  fallings  down  or  the  burnings  of 
their  church  buildings,  farm  homesteads,  dovecotes,  and  barns.  So  it 
happened  that,  even  at  this  early  time,  "restorations"  were  carried  on  to  a 
rather  alarming  extent,  for  instance  : — 

"  1273.  Sumptibus  parochianorum  renovatus  fuit  cumulus  ecclesise  nos- 
trse  de  Dunnstaple  ;  scilicet  ab  altari  ad  crucem,  usque  ad  ostium  occidentale 
versus  le  North.     Henricus  Chadde  majores  expensas  apposuit  circa  illud. " 

Again,  in  1289,  we  find  that  the  people  of  Dunstable  Avere  as  ready  as 
they  have  shown  themselves  to  be  in  our  time,  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
great  Church  : — 

"  Eodem  anno  duo  pinnacula  in  fronte  ecclesise  versus  le  North  perfecerunt 
parochiani  de  Dunnstaple  et  coelaturam  lapideam  undique  ruinosam  in  portion 
aquilonari,  similiter  repararunt,  ad  quee  omnia  Johannes  Durant  senior 
medietatem  dedit  expensarum." 

t  First  begun  by  Prior  Richard  de  Morins  in  1202,  and  carried  on  by  his  successors.  In 
this  valuable  record  we  have  notices  of  the  principal  events  that  happened  in  respect  of 
Dunstaple  Church,  many  entries  being  of  the  highest  interest  as  regards  the  existing  remains 
of  the  building. 
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This  "ccelaturam  lapideam  "  is  a  very  interesting  entry,  and  it  can  refer 
to  no  other  work  than  the  beantiful  flat  diaper  carving  over  and  about  the 
nortli-west  doorway  of  the  west  front.  A  careful  examination  might,  perhaps, 
reveal  the  fact  that  these  features  are  inserted  work.  In  1293,  the  great  cross, 
and  the  images  of  the  saints,  were  taken  in  hand  : — 

"Sumptibus  J.  Burgeys  de  Dunstaple  magna  crux  in  ecclesia  cum  ima- 
ginibus  Maria?  et  Johannis  noviter  depinguuntur.  Plures  etiam  imagines 
sanctorum  in  ipsa  ecclesia  similiter  renovantur." 

In  1324  the  brethren  were  as  busy  as  ever,  pulling  down,  building  up, 
and  restoring  :  — 

*'  Prostravimus  veterera  capellam  Beatfe  Marife  (quia  ruinosa  erat)  per 
priorem  Eiccardum  hujus  ecclesise  quartum  fundatum ;  et  a  fundamentis 
reparavimus  illam." 

This  prior  was  Richard  de  Morins,  in  whose  time  the  ecclesia  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  founded  with  much  pomp  and  circumstance,  in  1213.  Here  is, 
therefore,  anotlier  instance  of  bad  construction.  In  a  little  more  than  100 
years  the  Lady  Chapel  is  simply  declared  "ruinosa,"  and  taken  down  accor- 
dingly. No  doubt  the  rottenness  of  the  Totternhoe  stone  contributed  to  some 
extent  to  the  constant  ruin  of  different  portions  of  the  church,  as  is,  indeed, 
evidenced  at  the  present  day. 

In  1277  "Magister  Michael  dedit nobis duas  campanas grandiores."  Henry, 
his  son,  gave  another  on  the  death  of  his  father. 

"  1283.      Fecimus  horologium  quod  est  supra  pulpitum  collccatum." 

"  1349.  Tempore  pestilentire  parochiani  de  Dunstaple  fecerunt  sibi 
unam  campanam  et  vocabant  cam  Mariam  et  prior  Rogerus  commodavit 
plumbum  ad  cooperiendum  campanile." 

This  was  probably  a  wooden  belfry  distinct  from  the  church.  In  1247, 
Henry  III.,  the  Queen,  the  Princess  Margaret,  and  Prince  Edward  came  to 
Dunstable,  and  received  and  gave  valuable  gifts  ;  and  in  1275,  the  great 
Edward  I.  and  Queen  Eleanor  were  specially  entertained  here.  Long  after,  in 
the  time  of  Gervase  Markham,  the  last  Prior,  a  Queen  of  a  very  different 
stamp,  refused  to  come  to  Dunstable,  and  sentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced 
by  Cranmer  against  Catherine  of  Arragon  in  1533,  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  this 
ancient  foundation, — a  fitting  prelude  to  its  dissolution,  which  took  place 
thirty  years  later. 

The  ladies  of  the  party  were  especially  interested  in  the  exquisite  specimen 
of  ecclesiastical  embroidery  known  as  the  Fayrey  herse-cloth  or  pall,  which 
the  Rector  had  displayed  for  them  in  the  north  aisle.  The  inspection  of  an 
Early  English  vaulted  chamber  in  the  Priory  House  completed  the  day's  pro- 
gramme, and  the  party  returned  to  Bedford  by  the  Midland  from  Luton  well 
satisfied  with  their  excursion. 

At  9  p.m.  a  Conversazione  was  given  by  the  noble  President  and  the 
Members  of  the  Institute  in  the  Bedford  Rooms,  where  the  Museum  was 
arranged.  This  was  largely  attended,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the 
Rev.  J.  Brown  read  an  excellent  Paper  on  the  Eeccnt  Memorials  of  Bunyan, 
which  will  be  found  in  this  volume.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  M.  H. 
Bloxam. 

On  Thursday  the  General  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  in 
the  Library  of  the  Bedford  Rooms,  after  which  cariiages  left  Bedford  Bridge 
for  Cardington,  driving  round  the  Church-yard  to  give  a  view  of  the  Church 
witli  its  central  tower  and  Perpendicular  exterior,  and  of  "Howard's  Villa," 
a  residence  sometime  occupied  by  John  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  and 
although  incorporated  into  a  considerable  mansion,  still  preserving  its  original 
front.  At  Co2)le  the  Church,  late  Perpendicular,  attracted  mucli  attention. 
The  aisles  are  continued  as  chantry  chapels,  on  either  side  of  the  chancel,  the 
arches  by  which  they  are  separated  from  it  springing  from  corbels  of  demi- 
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angels  bearing  shields,  those  on  the  south  side  charged  with  the  arms  of 
Thomas  Gray  and  his  wife's  family  Lanncelyn  ;  those  on  the  north  the  device 
of  Sir  Walter  Luke,  who  married  Ann  Laimcelyn,  nurse  to  Henry  VIII.,  and 
had  the  privilege  granted  to  him  of  standing  covered  in  the  King's  presence, 
indicated  by  a  hat  with  kg  beneath  it.  Each  chapel  appears  to  belong  to  the 
date  of  these  persons  respectively.  There  is  a  good  choir  screen.  The 
sepulchral  brasses  of  the  Launcelyns  (Margaret,  the  wife  of  John,  1435,  has  a 
little  dog  lying  on  the  bottom  of  her  dress),  Kolands,  Lukes,  Grays, 
Bulkeleys,  and  Spencers,  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  church.  The 
tower,  Avell  built  of  local  sand-stone,  has  a  north-east  turret,  and  above  the 
belfry  window  on  the  east  face  an  opening,  now  blocked  up,  which  may 
have  been  cut  for  a  look-out  by  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  who  was  "  Scout-master  " 
for  the  Parliament  in  this  district  during  the  Civil  Wars.  The  Lukes  occu- 
pied an  Elizabethan  mansion  at  Woodend  in  this  parish,  which  was  replaced 
by  a  farm-house  in  1858.  Here  the  famous  Samuel  Butler,  who  yet  lives  in 
the  traditions  of  the  place,  is  said  to  have  written  Hudihras,  taking  his  host 
or  employer  Sir  Samuel  for  his  hero, 

Willington  was  the  next  place  visited.  The  Rev.  A.  Orlebar  received 
the  party  at  the  church,  and  read  a  short  Paper  upon  this  remarkably  fine 
example  of  late  Perpendicular  work,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  north  aisle,  which 
is  carried  along  the  choir  forming  a  chantry  chapel.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  old  altar  stone  of  mediaeval  days,  with  the  five  crosses,  is  preserved  under 
the  communion  table.  There  is  an  elaborate  new  floor  in  the  choir  of  encaustic 
tiles,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  the  old  one.  No  mediaeval  specimen  of  the 
work,  however,  ever  had  the  unpleasant  glare  that  this  one  has.  There  are 
some  remarkably  fine  alabaster  monuments  to  the  Gostwick  family  in  the 
chantry  chapel  which  have  been  singularly  well  preserved.  Near  them  hang 
two  fine  mortuary  helmets,  one  being  that  worn  by  Sir  John  Gostwick  at  the 
field  of  "The  Cloth  of  Gold."  The  mansion  of  the  Gostwicks  was  situated 
close  to  the  west  of  the  church,  the  site  now  being  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  Purser's 
farm-house.  This  probably  formed  the  east  wing  of  the  mansion,  the  outer 
walJs  of  it  being  some  three  feet  thick,  and  has  a  block  of  chimneys  evidently  of 
the  same  period  as  the  buildings  of  the  dovecot,  and  what  was  apparently  a 
stable  of  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.  The  dovecot  is  one  of  the  finest  in  England. 
King  Henry  VIII.  is  said  to  have  held  a  council  in  this  mansion  on  Oct.  21st, 
1541.  The  interesting  account  of  the  dovecot  of  the  Manor  of  Willington  is 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Elwes  in  his  Guide  Book,  where  will  also  be  found  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  buildings.  Having  made  close  inspection  of  these, 
and  other  objects,  the  excursionists  drove  on  to  Sandy,  where  luncheon  was 
partaken  of  at  the  Greyhound  Hotel.  After  this  the  party  proceeded  to 
Ccesar's  Camp  and  Gaily  Hill  Camp,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Peel, 
M.P.,  who  in  the  kindest  manner  took  charge  of  the  antiquaries  and  pointed 
out  the  chief  features  of  this  strongly  defended  and  picturesque  spot. 
"  Csesar's  Hill"  was  pronounced  to  be  British  ;  but  as  to  "Gaily  Hill" 
ojjinions  were  divided.  The  Kev.  E.  S.  Baker  read  so  much  of  a  Paper  by 
Mr.  W.  Thompson  Watkin,  as  related  to  the  subject  in  hand.  The  party 
then  made  their  way  to  Sandy  Place,  a  seat  of  the  ancient  and  extinct  family  of 
Monoux,  where  Mr.  J.  N.  Foster  off"ered  tea  in  his  hospitable  house  on  the  bank  of 
the  Ivel,  after  which  the  carriages  left  for  Hoivhury  Camp,  which  it  was  said  could 
not  be  a  Roman  one,  but  it  might  be  British.  Some  of  the  party  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  at  some  time  a  place  used  for  keeping  cattle,  to  prevent 
their  being  stolen.  Afterwards  Risinghoe  Castle  was  visited,  and  the  Archseolo- 
gists  returned  to  Bedford  about  seven  o'clock. 

The  Historical  Section  met  in  the  Large  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Dean  of  Ely  (The  Very  Rev.  0.  Merivale,  D.D.),  who  delivered  the  opening 
Address.  The  Rev.  Sir  Talbot  Baker  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting 
to  the  Dean  for  his  able  and  valuable  Address,  and  called  upon  the  Very  Rev. 
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Canon  Worm  all  to  read  a  Paper  on  The  Friars  Minors  of  Bedford,  which 
was  followed  by  the  Rev.  T.  Copner's,  On  the  Connection  of  John  Bumjan 
with  Elstmv.     These  Papers  it  is  proposed  to  insert  in  a  future  volume. 

In  the  Antiquarian  Section  the  Rev.  H.  Addington  read  a  Paper  on 
The  Brasses  of  Bedfordshire.  After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Bloxam,  the 
Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  Dr.  Prior,  and  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Foster,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Addington,  whose  magnificent  collection,  now  nearly  com- 
plete, of  rubbings  from  Brasses  throughout  the  whole  of  England,  and 
drawings  of  the  Monuments  in  Bedfordshire  Churches  with  inscriptions  in 
facsimile  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  entitle  him  to  the  thanks  of  all 
students  of  genealogy  and  costume,  and  of  all  Avho  respect  those  interesting 
memorials  of  the  past.  The  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker  then  read  a  Paper  on  The 
Earthworks  at  Yelden.  Mr.  Bloxam  agreed  with  Mr.  Baker  that  Yelden 
was  thoroughly  British  in  its  character,  but  thought  that  the  battle  of  which 
he  had  treated  was  fought  at  Borough  Hill,  near  Daventry. 

In  the  Architectural  Section,  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite  dealt  with 
The  Treatment  of  Ancient  Architectural  Remains. 

Friday  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  inspection,  under  Mr.  Micklethwaite's 
guidance,  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  St.  Michael's  Church,  and  Old  Vcrulam:  a 
halt  being  made  at  Liiton  on  the  return  journey,  where  the  party  were  met  by 
the  Deputy  Mayor  and  other  gentlemen,  and  conducted  to  the  fine  cruciform 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  being  received  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morris,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Vicar.  Among  the  several  objects  here  noticed  were  of  course  the  unique 
fourteenth-century  "Baptistry,"  and  the  tomb  on  the  north  of  the  chancel 
surmounted  by  the  fine  effigy  of  William  Wenlock,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's, 
London,  who  died  in  1392.  This  ecclesiastic  is  represented  in  his  ordinary 
habit  :  his  cassock  has  a  row  of  buttons  up  the  front,  and  his  choir  cope  is 
fastened  with  buttons  on  the  right  shoulder.  Against  the  wall  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave  is  the  effigy  of  a  priest  in  eucharistic  vestments,  in  which 
Mr.  Micklethwaite  pointed  out  the  cutting  away  of  the  sides  of  the  chasuble 
which  became  common  in  secular  churches  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

In  the  Evening  the  Antiquarian  Section  was  engaged  with  a  Paper  by 
Dr.  Prior  on  The  Earthworks  of  Bedfordshire  (to  be  published  hereafter), 
upon  which  Mr.  Bloxam  remarked,  differing  in  certain  respects  from  the 
writer's  conclusions.  This  was  followed  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Lloyd's  Paper  on 
The  Wall  Paintings  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey.  In  the  Architectural  section  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  Foster  treated  of  Certain  Peculiarities  in  Bedfordshire  Churches 
the  Chairman  (Mr.  Micklethwaite)  dwelling  upon  the  interest  of  the  subject, 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks.  Mr.  T.  North's  Paper  On  the  Bells  of 
Bedfordshire  (which  appears  in  the  present  Volume  of  Eejjorls  and  Papers), 
was  read  by  Mr.  D.  G.  C,  Elwes,  and  called  forth  some  observations  from 
Mr,  Peacock  and  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Foster. 

Saturday's  excursion  commenced  with  Claphani  Cliurch,  where  the  well- 
known  colossal  tower  was  an  object  of  great  interest.  This  was  pointed  out  by 
Rickman,  the  first  to  revive  the  study  of  the  several  architectural  styles,  com- 
monly called  Gothic,  which  have  succeeded  one  another  in  this  country,  as 
among  the  most  perfect  examples  of  early  Saxon  work  yet  left  to  us.  Since 
his  time  it  has  been  of  course  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bloxam  in  his  Glossary,  and 
by  almost  every  subsequent  writer  upon  ecclesiastical  architecture.  After 
having  inspected  the  exterior,  noting  its  grand  simplicity  of  outline  and  its 
huge  dimensions  and  the  manifest  difference  in  date  between  the  upper  and 
the  two  lower  stages,  most  of  the  party,  including  ladies,  especially  those  now 
visiting  the  church  for  the  first  time,  ascended  to  the  first  floor  in  order  to 
observe  the  interior  of  the  Saxon  portion  with  its  rude,  but  solid  and  enduring, 
construction,  undisturbed  either  by  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years  (if  not  a 
still  longer  period)  or  by  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  ;  the  narrow  windows  or 
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loop-holes,  still  imglazed,  showing  as  plainly  as  if  they  had  been  formed 
yesterday,  the  rough  and  ready  mode  in  Avhich  the  arches  were  turned  ;  the 
whole  bearing  everywhere  the  most  unmistakable  marks  of  the  age  to  which  it 
belongs.  Mr.  Bloxam  expressed  his  belief  that  the  uppermost  stage,  contain- 
ing the  bells,  was  decidedly  Norman  ;  the  battlement  and  present  roof  belonging, 
of  course,  to  a  comparatively  recent  date.  He  also  called  attention  to  the 
chamfering  of  the  plain  abacus  upon  the  piers  of  the  chancel  and  tower  arches, 
which  exactly  correspond,  as  having  been  probably  done  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  or  some  subsequent  additions.  The  square  opening  or  doorway  in  the 
east  wall  of  the  tower  may  have  been  left  simply  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  altar. 
Canon  Haddock,  the  vicar,  exhibited  upon  the  walls  large  drawings  of  the 
former  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  and  ground  plans  of  the  past  and  present 
buildings,' shewing  the  portions  of  old  work  which  had  been  retained  ;  also 
five  coloured  tracings,  full  size,  of  mural  paintings  taken  before  the  former 
nave  walls  were  removed,  sufficient  portions  of  these  patterns  being  still  dis- 
cernible upon  undisturbed  plaster  and  upon  the  arches  on  the  south  side  to 
show  their  early  character.  The  rain,  which  began  to  fall  heavily,  detained 
the  large  company  in  the  church  much  beyond  the  time  allotted  to  it,  and  gave 
them  full  opportunity  for  making  a  careful  examination  of  its  most  striking 
features.  The  signal  for  departure  was  at  length  given,  and  the  long  pro- 
cession of  carriages,  notwithstanding  the  persistent  downpour,  set  out  for 
Colworth,  where  Mr.  Magniac,  M.P.  (a  considerable  accession  having  previously 
arrived),  was  waiting  to  receive  his  numerous  guests,  and  after  a  few  words  of 
welcome  proceeded  to  conduct  them  through  the  rooms  containing  his  famous 
collections,  dwelling  specially  upon  objects  of  peculiar  interest,  and  endea- 
vouring that  all  who  desired  it  should  be  able  to  examine  them.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  remarkable  picture  alluded  to  in  his  address  on  the  first 
day  of  the  meeting.  The  admirable  arrangement  of  the  several  rooms,  while 
it  displays  to  the  best  advantage  the  contents  of  each,  greatly  promotes  the 
enjoyment  of  the  visitor  and  facilitates  the  comfortable  and  easy  inspection  of 
each  individual  work  of  art  brought  under  his  observation.  When  so  many 
objects  of  different  classes,  and  all  so  well  worthy  of  notice, — armour,  weapons, 
portraits  and  other  exquisite  pictures  of  various  schools,  miniatures,  sculpture, 
statuary,  carving,  tapestry,  china,  glass,  enamel,  works  of  high  ecclesiastical 
art  and  often  of  historical  interest — claim  the  attention  within  a  limited  time 
of  a  visitor  anxious  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  seeing  all ;  although  he  may 
carry  away  a  satisfactory  recollection  of  the  greater  part,  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
attempt  an  adequate  description  even  of  a  few,  and  less  than  this  would  do 
scant  justice  to  their  intrinsic  value  and  their  great  rarity. 

It  must  have  been  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  owner  of  this  unique  and 
almost  unrivalled  treasury  of  art  to  find  so  many  of  the  company  able  and  ready 
to  appreciate  their  worth,  and  regard  them  with  discriminating  admiration. 
Nearly  two  hours  having  been  thus  agreeably  spent,  luncheon  was  served  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  spacious  conservatory  the  climbing  plants  and  towering  ferns  form- 
ing a  picturesque  background  to  the  well-spread  tables,  at  which  the  large  party 
was  also  joined  by  several  Members  of  the  Bedford  Town  Council,  who  had 
received  special  invitations.  Grace  having  been  said  by  Canon  Haddock, 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  spoke  of  the  rich  treat  afforded  them  by  their 
host,  and  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  his  courtesy  and  hospitality. — Mr.  Magniac 
responded  by  proposing  "  Prosperity  to  the  Eoyal  Archseological  Institute,"  and 
in  a  short  time  the  excursionists  took  their  leave  and  made  their  next  halt  at 
Felmersham  Church.  Here  Mr.  Parker,  having  remarked  upon  its  fine 
situation  and  its  great  value  as  an  example  of  the  Early  English  work,  made 
some  strictures  upon  certain  changes  in  the  chancel  windows  and  elsewhere, 
introduced  at  the  Restoration  with  the  view  of  bringing  back  uniformity  of 
appearance  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  architectural  history  of  the  building  ;  and 
the  following  notes  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  H.  Addington  were  distributed 
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for  the  information  of  the  visitors.  "Tliis  is  a  cliurch  of  great  interest  and 
beauty.  It  is  of  the  Early  English  period,  perhaps  late  in  the  style,  and  of  a 
character  verging  to  the  Decorated.  The  plan  embraces  chancel,  nave,  and 
transepts,  the  latter  are  shallow,  and  yet  all  the  features  of  a  cruciform  church 
are  preserved,  and,  owing  to  its  great  size,  the  common  objections  to  a  central 
tower,  in  a  church  of  this  form,  are  obviated.  This  edifice  suffered  restoration 
in  the  year  1853,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Green,  when  new 
windows,  in  imitation  of  those  already  existing,  were  inserted  east  and  west 
of  the  chancel  door,  and  the  celebrated  and  interesting  rood-loft,  which,  until 
that  time,  had  preserved  its  original  position,  was  removed,  leaving  only  the 
screen  beneath.  In  the  chancel  the  east  window  is  a  modern  insertion  in  the 
Decorated  style,  replacing  the  Early  English  triplet,  the  original  side  windows 
are  simple  lancets,  and  are  singularly  beautiful  examples  of  the  work  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  do  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
the  modern  imitations.  The  priest's  door  appears  to  be  original,  with  good 
mouldings  and  shafts,  the  arch  being  enriched  with  the  flower  ornament.  The 
tower  stands  upon  four  excellent  and  beautiful  arches,  with  deeply  undercut 
mouldings.  The  nave  arcade  is  of  four  arches,  the  two  to  the  east  being  more 
widely  spread  than  the  others,  the  mouldings  are  clear,  and  die  away  into 
points  at  the  intersections,  without  heads  or  masks.  The  piers  are  alternately 
cylindrical  and  octagonal  in  form,  counterchanging  again  with  those  opposite, 
the  bases  are  not  identical,  some  having  deeper  and  some  shallower  mouldings  ; 
the  brackets  supporting  the  roof  springers  at  the  angles  of  the  nave  have  the 
evangelistic  symbols.  The  inserted  windows  in  the  aisles,  and  those  in  the 
clerestory  point  to  two  distinct  periods  of  Perpendicular  alterations,  the  latter 
being  very  late  and  poor.  The  doorways  throughout  the  church  are  very  fine  : 
by  the  side  of  the  south  door,  in  the  interior,  is  a  stoup,  and  over  it,  on  the 
exterior,  a  niche.  '  The  west  front,'  says  Rickman,  '  forms  a  composition  very 
beautiful,  and  not  very  common.'  There  is  a  richly-moulded  west  doorway,  on 
either  side  of  which  is  a  panelled  arch  enclosing  two  others,  with  a  quatrefoil 
in  the  head.  Above  is  an  arcade  of  Early  English  arches,  with  slender  de- 
tached shafts,  and,  above  this,  an  Early  English  triplet,  with  good  banded 
shafts.  The  tower  has  a  fine  arcade,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  two  lancets 
for  the  belfry  lights,  and,  above,  is  a  cornice  of  masks.  The  upper  story  is  a 
Perpendicular  addition,  with  a  cornice,  and  a  turret  at  the  south-east  angle. 
The  absence  of  foliaged  decoration  throughout  the  church  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  also  the  quantity  of  masks  and  buckles  of  a  distinctly  Edwardian  type.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  remark  on  the  painted  glass  in  the  church,  which  will  speak 
for  itself.  The  position  of  the  church,  overhanging  the  river  Ouse,  is  all  that 
can  be  desired.  There  are  engravings  of  it  in  Lysons'  Bedfordshire,  and  also 
in  Brandon's  Parish  Chu7xhes." 

In  driving  through  Stevington  the  village  cross  was  particularly 
noticed,  and  much  regret  expressed  at  the  removal  of  the  ancient  hospitium 
which  formerly  occupied  the  site  of  Mr.  Robinson's  handsome  farm  house. 
On  alighting  from  their  carriages  many  of  the  party  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
"  Holy  Well,"  which  flows  from  the  rock  on  which  the  church  stands  beneath 
the  east  wall  of  the  churchyard.  The  church,  pronounced  by  Mr.  Parker  to 
be  of  the  Decorated  period  with  no  absolutely  Early  English  work,  presents 
many  points  of  interest  ;  its  general  plan  is  very  uncommon  ;  the  aisles  ex- 
tending as  far  westward  as  the  tower  ;  on  either  side  of  the  chancel  also  were 
large  chapels,  now  unroofed  and  in  ruins.  During  the  restoration  carried  out 
in  1 872  (chiefly  at  the  cost  of  the  patron,  the  Duke  of  Bedford)  a  Saxon  door- 
way was  quite  unexpectedly  discovered  on  the  north  side  of  the  tower,  and 
above  it  a  window  of  the  same  period,  with  a  corresponding  one  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  font  was  pointed  out  as  of  unusually  good  design.  Several 
grotesque  carvings  from  bench  ends  were  shewn — one  representing  two  men 
kneeling  to  drink  the  Church  ale  from  the  same  bowl,  and  others  apparently 
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intended  to  represent  them  after  their  thirst  had  been  slaked.  The  chnrch 
contains  a  fine  old  iron-bound  chest  of  large  size,  and  there  are  fragments  of  a 
rood-screen  in  the  north  aisle.  Across  the  tower  arch  is  a  brass  to  Thomas 
Salle,  Esquire,  dated  1422  ;  his  arms  are  charged  with  two  salamanders  in 
saltire.  An  altar  front  hung  up  in  the  north  aisle  was  the  gift  of  Theodosia, 
wife  of  Henry  Chester,  of  East  Haddon,  1706.  The  notable  features  of  this 
church  having  been  brought  out  by  Mr.  Elwes  in  his  recent  Handbook,  and 
still  more  fully  in  Mr.  W.  M.  Harvey's  History  of  Willey  Hundred,  we  may 
pass  them  over  here  and  follow  the  party  to  Oakley  Church.  In  crossing  the 
ancient  bridge  attention  was  directed  to  the  stone  recording  the  height  of  the 
November  flood  in  1823,  six  feet  above  the  road  and  sixteen  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  mill  pool !  Here  the  base  of  the  churchyard  cross,  with  its  steps, 
remaining  in  its  old  position,  is  to  be  noted.  ]\Iuch  satisfaction  was  expressed 
at  finding  that  this,  in  many  respects;,  interesting  church  had  hitherto  escaped 
the  hand  of  the  restorer,  and  was  able  to  tell  its  own  tale  ;  not  a  few  of  the 
party  appearing  to  hold  Sir  H.  Dryden's  opinion  that  "more  harm  has  been 
done  to  British  architecture  in  the  last  fifty  years  than  in  all  previous  time." 
Mr.  Parker  considers  the  arcades  to  be  Transitional  Norman  of  about  equal 
dates,  and  believes  the  rood-loft  and  screen,  portions  of  which  still  remain  in 
situ  across  each  aisle,  to  have  extended  from  north  to  south  wall  over  the  bay 
nearest  to  the  chancel,  and  perhaps  to  have  formed  the  top  of  the  present  ducal 
pew.  After  a  minute  examination  had  been  made  of  various  details  and  the 
tomb  of  the  foundress,  the  carriages  returned  over  Bromham  Bridge  to  Bedford. 

The  Historical  Section  met  the  same  evening. 

Mr.  Ferguson  presided. 

Mr.  Stephen  I.  Tuckek  (Somerset  Herald),  successor  to  the  veteran  J.  R. 
Pianche  at  the  Herald's  College,  made  the  families  and  heraldry  of  Bedfordshire 
his  topic,  which  he  treated  with  consummate  ability,  and  invested  with  con- 
siderable interest. 

Mr.  Elwes  Avas  next  called  upon  to  speak  on  the  Analysis  of  the  Domes- 
day of  Bedfordshire,  which  the  Kev.  W.  Airy,  of  Keysoe,  had  prepared  in  the 
most  exhaustive  manner.  Mr.  Elwes  read  the  whole  of  Mr.  Airy's  Preface, 
which  explained  the  writer's  motive  for  entering  upon  the  work,  and  the  need 
that  existed  to  bring  the  Great  Survey  from  the  obscurity  in  which  its  mensu- 
ration and  technicalities,  no  less  than  its  phraseology,  had  undoubtedly 
immured  it.  From  the  Introduction  he  read  extracts  to  show  the  interesting 
and  exhaustive  manner  of  the  composition,  and  referred  to  the  varieties  of 
spelling  which  struck  the  reader.  It  was  worthy  of  note  that  nearly  all  the 
manors  now  existing  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  ; 
there  were,  however,  no  castles  in  the  county  then,  but  several  parks,  and  as 
many  as  100  mills,  or  thereabouts.  From  the  digest  of  Battlesden  parish  Mr. 
Elwes  shewed  that  an  ancestor  of  the  President  of  the  Institute,  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide,  was  resident  in  that  parish  as  under-tenant  to  Walter  Giff'ard, 
tenant-in-chief.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Elwes  informed  his  audience  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  print  the  complete  work  of  Mr.  Airy,  Translation 
(digest  and  analysis),  Preface,  and  Introduction,  during  the  ensuing  autumn. 
The  copies  will  be  limited  to  150.  The  first  hundred  subscriptions  would  be 
offered  at  half-a-guinea  each,  after  which  the  price  would  be  considerably  in- 
creased, and  each  copy  would  increase  in  value  as  time  goes  on,  owing  to  the 
extremely  limited  number  of  copies  to  be  printed.  He  invited  all  who  cared 
to  possess  copies  to  enter  their  names  at  once  in  the  room.  The  work  would 
be  copyright  and  unobtainable  in  any  other  way. 

The  Chaiuman  thanked  Mr,  Elwes  for  bringing  so  interesting  a  subject 
before  the  Institute,  and  assured  him  that  were  such  a  work  promised  for 
Cumberland,  the  subscription  copies  would  all  be  taken  in  a  week.  He  had 
already  entered  his  own  name 
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Mr.  Stephen  Tucker  cordially  entered  into  the  proposal,  and  at  once 
entered  his  name,  as  did  many  others  in  the  room. 

There  was  no  other  business  this  evening,  as  Mr.  Theed  Wm.  Pearse, 
Town  Clerk  of  Bedford,  was  unable  to  be  present  and  describe  the  Corporation 
Records  ;  and  Mr.  Watkin,  who  was  also  to  read  a  Paper,  was  not  present. 

On  Sunday  a  Special  Sermon  was  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Church  by  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham  (Dr.  Trollope),  from  1  Kings  iii.  4  ;  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  attending. 

First  on  the  programme  for  Alonday's  excursion  was  Elstow  Church,  just 
now  an  object  of  special  interest  on  account  of  the  extensive  works  which  had 
been  for  some  time  proceeding  there  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  J. 
Jackson.  The  general  aspect  of  this  fine  old  Norman  pile  is  familiar  to  many 
from  the  numerous  illustrations  brought  out  in  connection  with  Bunyan's 
early  days,  and  the  numerous  photographs  which  have  been  taken  from  time 
to  time.  Those  who  desire  to  revive  their  recollections  of  the  former  condition 
and  appearance  of  the  building  may  be  referred  to  a  descriptive  Paper  read 
some  years  since  by  Mr.  Hurst  before  the  Archa3ological  Society  in  the  Moot 
Hall,  and  printed  in  the  3rd  volume  of  the  Associated  Societies,  p.  310,  with 
illustrations  by  Mr.  Rudge  ;  also  to  the  pages  on  Elstow  in  Mr.  Elwes'  recently 
published  Handbook,  where  will  be  found  some  particulars  of  the  restoration 
now  in  progress.  And  here  we  may  express  the  hope  that  Mr.  Jackson,  who 
is  no  doubt  familiar  with  every  detail  throughout  the  building,  and  has  also 
bestowed  much  pains  in  tracing  the  foundations  necessary  to  complete  the 
ground  plan,  Avill  place  the  whole  of  his  observations  upon  record  in  a  per- 
manent form.  The  excursion  party,  augmented  by  many  Bedford  folk,  who 
took  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  visit  of  inspection,  were  met  by  Mr.  S. 
Whitbread,  M.P.,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Mr.  Macan,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Jackson. 
The  latter,  upon  l3eing  appealed  to  for  guidance,  conducted  those  who  desired 
to  follow  him  from  place  to  place,  carefully  explaining  what  had  been,  and 
Avas  being  done,  both  within  and  without  the  church.  Considerable  portions 
both  of  the  nave  and  the  south  aisle  it  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  in  order 
safely  to  construct  the  new  roofs  which  are  now  completed,  as  is  also  the  restora- 
tion of  the  graceful  chapter  house,  the  only  remnant  of  the  conventual  building, 
which  having  formerly  served  the  purpose  of  a  Sunday  School  is  now  to  be 
very  appropriately  used  as  a  vestry.  The  north  wall  was  found  to  be  more 
unsound  than  any  other  part,  and  is  consequently  being  entirely  rebuilt.  The 
well-known  Norman  doorway,  however,  with  its  quaint  bas-relief  above,  which 
was  at  some  period  removed  from  its  original  position  and  inserted  here  for  an 
entrance,  is  left  standing  alone,  and  great  anxiety  was  expressed  by  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  and  others  for  its  preservation  intact.  Both  Mr.  Whitbread 
and  the  Architect  fully  share  that  anxiety,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  means, 
such  as  a  relieving  arch  turned  above  the  whole,  may  be  adopted  to  prevent 
the  demolition  of  this  interesting  example  of  early  sculpture.  The  party 
concluded  their  examination  by  accompanying  Mr.  Jackson  while  he  traced 
out  from  the  line  of  foundations  (which  he  had  discovered  by  boring — some 
portions  being  also  laid  bare  by  excavation)  the  general  design  and  dimensions 
of  the  buildings,  which  formerly  extended  about  80  feet  eastward  of  the  pre- 
sent church  ;  namely,  a  short  nave,  central  tower  of  grand  proportions  with 
transepts,  chancel  or  choir  with  apsidal  termination,  and  a  lady  chapel  beyond, 
probably  rectangular.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  afterwards  expressed  his  belief  that 
all  the  portion  eastward  of  the  existing  building  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
convent,  the  nuns  passing  into  it  through  the  present  south  aisle,  a  passage 
being  screened  off  for  this  purpose,  the  rest  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  as 
their  parish  church  ;  and  that  the  grantee  of  the  Abbey  lands  at  once  levelled 
the  conventual  church  with  the  other  buildings  not  retained  for  his  own  use, 
the  present  east  wall  being  then  raised,  and  the  windows  and  other  insertions 
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brought  from  the  portions  removed.  Most  of  the  company  on  leaving  the 
church  proceeded  to  examine  the  okl  Moot  Hall  on  the  Green,  a  picturesque 
timber  and  brick  building  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  then  resuming  their 
carriages  drove  to  Houghton  Conquest  Church,  where,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Rector,  the  visitors  were  received  by  the  Rev.  P.  S.  P.  Jones,  and  were  much 
impressed  by  its  fine  proportions  and  by  the  excellence  of  the  works  carried 
out  about  twelve  years  since,  during  the  incumbency  of  the  late  respected 
Archdeacon  of  Bedford,  the  Ven.  H.  J.  Rose,  who  was  also  for  some  time  an 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Archaeological  Society.  This  church,  without  doubt, 
presents  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  examples  of  true  restoration  to  be  seen 
in  this  neighbourhood,  such  evident  care  having  been  taken  strictly  to  preserve 
and  faithfully  to  follow  the  old  work.  The  rood-screen  was  specially  noticed 
as  an  instance  of  successful  renewal,  both  as  to  necessary  repairs  and  decoration. 
One  exception,  however,  may  be  mentioned,  namely,  the  heavy  and  oppress- 
ively massive  oak  roof  of  the  chancel,  which  Avas  characterized  by  Mr.  Parker 
as  "  Victorian  Gothic  "  ;  the  same  authority,  however,  pronouned  the  glass  very 
recently  inserted  in  the  restored  east  window  as  among  "the  least  objec- 
tionable "  of  the  modern  style  which  he  had  met  with.  Here  again  we  must 
refer  for  details  to  Mr.  Elwes'  Notes.  Proceeding  onwards  the  company  next 
alighted  at  a  convenient  point  for  walking  to  Houghton  Ruins,  a  familiar  title 
which  significantly  describes  the  tottering  condition  of  this  once  noble 
mansion — noble  everr  in  its  fallen  state.  The  highly  picturesque  character  of 
the  site  and  its  surroundings  called  forth  warm  expressions  of  admiration,  not 
unmixed  with  sonre  surprise  aird  regret  that  so  goodly  a  residence  should  have 
been  reduced  to  such  a  shadow  of  its  former  magnificeirce.  Mr.  Elwes  has 
supplied  valuable  information  respecting  the  families  successively  connected 
with  Houghton,  or  more  properly  Dame  Ellensbury,  Park.  On  the  drive 
towards  Ampthill  the  distant  views  of  the  park  and  its  historical  oaks  was 
fully  appreciated.  After  partaking  of  luncheon  at  the  White  Hart,  a  brief 
visit  was  paid  to  the  church,  where  it  was  agreed  to  make  a  short  halt  at 
Flitton  also,  for  the  sake  of  inspecting  the  marvellous  array  of  monuments  to 
the  De  Grey  family,  from  Henry,  Earl  of  Kent,  who  died  in  1614,  to  the  late 
Lord  de  Grey,  whose  recumbent  effigy  in  marble  concludes  the  series.  By  the 
kind  permission  of  Earl  Cowper  the  party  were  enabled  to  walk  through  the 
rooms  at  Wrest  Park  ;  but  the  house  being  at  present  unoccupied,  and  the 
garden,  usually  so  attractive,  unplanted,  both  were  seen  to  great  disadvantage. 
This,  the  last  excursion,  was  oppropriately  concluded  by  a  visit  to  the  im- 
portant earthwork  known  as  Cainhoe  Castle,  where  the  party  was  successively 
addressed  by  Mr.  R.  Ferguson,  Mr.  E.  Peacock,  and  Dr.  Prior,  whose  remarks 
will,  we  presume,  appear  elsewhere  in  connection  with  some  suitable  description 
of  this  stronghold  of  early  days. 

The  Fleetwood  Cabinet. 

During  the  visit  of  the  Institute,  several  Members,  who  were  introduced 
by  Mr.  H.  Tebbs,  visited  Grove  House,  Bromham  Road,  the  residence  of  Miss 
Corcoran,  who  kindly  allowed  the  party  to  inspect  the  costly  ebony  cabinet 
formerly  belonging  to  Bridget,  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  married 
Lieut. -Gen.  Charles  Fleetwood  after  the  death  of  General  Ireton,  her  first 
husband.  The  cabinet,  which  is  a  fine,  perhaps  unique,  specimen  of  the 
decorative  furniture  which  found  favour  in  this  country  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Its 
great  beauty  and  the  elaborate  style  of  its  workmanship,  no  less  than  its 
antiquity  and  historical  associations,  render  a  brief  descri])tion  of  it  desirable. 
The  outer  case,  of  solid  ebony,  and  of  plain  construction,  amounting  almost 
to  positive  baldness,  is  supported  on  a  massive  stand  of  the  same  material,  with 
spiral  columns  and  cross-bars  adequate  to  support  the  great  weight  of  the 
cabinet.      Two  panels  open  laterally  disclosing  the  interior,  which  is  also  of 
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ebony.  Eacli  panel  has  interiorly  an  octagonal  compartment,  containing 
liighly-finished  oil  paintings  on  copper  by  "Old  Ff ranks. "  On  the  right 
panel  is  a  representation  of  the  Homeric  episode  of  Venus  attended  by  Tritons, 
and  Sirens  driven  by  the  Zephyrs  to  the  Island  of  Cyprus  [Hymn  ad  Fenerem). 
On  the  other  is  the  feast  of  Ulysses,  and  Mentor  in  a  cave.  Each  painting  is 
imbedded  in  a  frame  of  silver  scroll-w(n'k  and  figures  in  high  relief  and 
characteristic  design.  Paintings  by  tlie  same  artist  embellish  also  the  fronts 
of  the  drawers  and  interior  compartments.  One  of  these  represents  the  scene 
from  Ovid  [Met,  II.)  in  which  Jupiter,  in  the  form  of  a  white  bull,  carries  off 
into  Crete  Europa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor,  King  of  Phcenicia  : — 
"Cum  Deus  a  terra  siccoque  a  littore,  sensira 

Falsa  pedum  primis  vestigia  ponit  in  undis. 

Inde  abit  ulterius,  mediique  per  sequora  ponti 

Fert  prfedam." 
Another,  which  is  of  grotesque  character,  depicts  the  transformation  of  the 
Boors.      Latona,   being   denied    a   draught  of   water  by  the  Lycian  rustics, 
who  disturb  and  foul  it  that  she  should  not  drink,  transforms  them  into  frogs, 
by  a  kind  of  poetical  retribution  : — 

"  Ipsos  etiam  pedibusque,  manuque 

Turbavere  lacus  ;  imoque  e  gurgite  mollera 

Hue  illuc  limum  saltu  movere  maligno. 

*****.  toUensque  ad  sidera  palmas, 

-Sternum  stagno,  dixit,  vivatis  in  isto. " 
[Ibid.,  Lib.  VI.)  In  this  small  painting  the  artist  has  seized  upon  the  actual 
moment  when  the  sentence  of  the  goddess  began  to  be  operative,  and  accord- 
ingly the  first  stage  of  the  transformation,  as  described  by  Ovid,  is  represented. 
The  Odyssey  is  laid  under  contribution  for  some  other  subjects, — such  as  the 
courtship  of  Is  eptune  and  Amphitrite  ;  Proteus,  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  making 
love  to  a  ladye  fair  ;  Ulysses  bound  to  the  mast  to  escape  the  spells  of  the 
Sirens  ;  while  those  dangerous  vocalists  of  Peloris,  Parthenope,  Ligea,  and 
Leucosia  tempt  him  to  the  fatal  shore  ;  while  from  Propertius  (Lib.  II.)  there 
is  the  episode  of  Andromeda,  the  daughter  of  Cepheus,  bound  to  a  rock,  to  be 
devoured  by  a  sea  monster,  which  is  destroyed  by  Perseus.  A  description  of 
this  cabinet  appeared  in  one  of  the  magazines,  in  1841,  in  which  most  of  the 
above  particulars  are  given.  The  writer  of  the  above  notice  adds  that  "the 
drawers  and  compartments  are  composed  of  various  woods  inlaid,  and  highly 
decorated  with  ornamental  work,  chiefly  of  silver,  displaying  superior  taste 
and  arrangement.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  of  English  workmanship, 
and  no  expense  appears  to  have  been  spared  by  tlie  artisans  enployed  in  its 
construction.  The  contents  of  this  cabinet  consist  of  family  records,  ancient 
jewellery,  coins,  and  miniatures  in  enamel.  One  of  the  latter,  of  Sir  Henry 
Trollope,  of  Skelton  Castle,  Yorkshire,  bearing  date  of  1647,  is  mxuch  prized  as 
a  fine  and  early  specimen  of  that  art." 

The  Museum,  Avhicli  is  always  an  important  feature  of  the  annual 
meeting,  was  formed  in  the  Bedford  Rooms,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  G. 
Elger  and  Dr.  Prior,*  included  a  considerable  number  of  early  Bedfordshire 
antiquities — British,  Roman,  and  Saxon — chiefly  from  the  collection  of  the 
Archaeological  Society,  but  largely  supplemented  from  that  of  Major  Cooper 
Cooper,  from  Toddington,  a  spot  which  has  surrendered  to  the  excavator  relics 
of  almost  every  period,  and  they  have  fortunately  fallen  under  the  protecting 
care  of  a  true  antiquary.  The  Duke  of  Bedfoi'd  sent  a  British  urn  with  burnt 
bones  ;  portions  of  another  vessel  of  pyramidal  form  ;  and  two  early  fourteenth- 
century  corbel  heads — all  found  in  the  fen  near  Croyland.     Mr.  W.  F.  Higgins 

*  With  the  able  afcsistance  of  Mr.  Ready,  of  tlie  British  Museum,  and  his  son. 
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exliibited  a  painted  terra-cotta  Etruscan  cyst,  shewing  in  front  a  rude  figure 
fighting  against  four  other  armed  men,  a  recumbent  effigy  on  the  top,  and  an 
inscription  on  the  edge.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie  sent  a  collection  of  antiquities 
from  Egypt.  The  Hon.  Miss  Rice  Trevor  contributed  Romano-British  vases, 
and  other  remains  of  the  same  period,  from^  a  well  at  Biddenham.  Mr.  C.  L. 
Higgins  a  Romano-British  vase  from  Harold  ;  a  hoard  of  silver  coins,  chiefly 
of  Charles  T.  ;  a  Salisbury  Missal,  1555  ;  Caxton's  Livre  Roijal,  1484  ;  Pynson's 
Asscrtio  Septem  Sacramcntorum,  &c.,  1521,  with  Cranmer's  autograph; 
Pynson's  Dives  et  Paiqier,  1493  ;  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  Vitce  Patrum, 
1495.  The  Bedford  General  Library  was  represented  by  another  copy  of  Le 
Livre,  Royal,  with  specimen  of  Caxton's  own  binding  ;  an  Indulgence  of  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  (used  to  strengthen  the  binding  of  Livre  lioyal),  1481  ;  ffore  Beate 
Marie  Firginis,  1524;  Biblia  Sacra  MS.,  on  vellum,  about  1300;  Sarum 
Missal,  1510;  Sarum  Portiforium,  1555;  an  ancient  English  MS.  of  the 
Cursor  Mundi,  1441  (including  a  MS.  of  Chaucer's  ABC)  ;  Rhemes  New 
Testament,  1582  ;  The  Spider  and  the  Fly,  with  woodcuts  by  John  Hey  wood, 
1556  ;  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments,  1641,  with  autograph  and  verses  of  John 
Bunyau  ;  Caxton's  first  book,  The  Rccuycll  of  the  Historic  of  Troye,  printed 
at  Bruges,  about  1476  ;  "Walton's  Polyglot  Bible.  Sir  H.  Drydeu  exhibited  a 
stone  celt ;  some  early  horse-shoes  ;  plain  tiles  of  various  forms  from  Warden 
Abbey  ;  the  silver  ferule  of  a  hunting  horn,  &c.  From  the  Duke  of  Manchester 
came  a  grand  black  jack,  19^  inches  high,  and  perhaps  the  finest  in  existence  : 
this  vessel  has  a  deep  gadrooned  silver  edge  at  the  top,  inscribed  "Oliver 
Cromwell,  Lord  Protector  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,"  and  a  silver 
plate  in  front  with  the  royal  arms  ;  portraits  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine 
of  Arragon,  by  Holbein  ;  and  busts  in  marble  (Italian  work)  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  Rev.  H.  Addington  contributed  a  large  number  of 
rubbings  of  brasses,  some  of  them  admirably  coloured  and  gilt,  with  the  arms 
duly  emblazoned  ;  two  beautifully  embroidered  silk  dresses,  temp.  George  I.  ; 
a  quantity  of  Queen  Anne  plate  ;  examples  of  early  binding  ;  a  fourteenth- 
century  ink  bottle  ;  and  many  other  objects  of  great  interest  :  also  a  noble 
volume  of  great  size,  forming  a  portion  of  his  unrivalled  collection  from 
monumental  brasses,  &c. ,  throughout  England,  a  collection  of  which  the  value 
to  students  of  heraldry,  genealogy,  and  costume  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 
Mrs.  Dawson  Lysons'  Bedfordshire,  profusely  illustrated  with  a  curious  collec- 
tion of  scarce  engravings,  original  drawings,  and  facsimile  sketches  of 
monuments,  &c.,  in  two  very  large  volumes.  Mr.  J.  N.  Foster  sent  a  collec- 
tion of  Lowestoft  china  ;  various  examples  of  lace  ;  objects  in  silver  ;  weapons 
from  North  India  ;  and  a  large  portrait  of  Cromwell,  formerly  in  Lord 
Torrington's  possession  at  Southill  Park,  and  sold  therefrom  in  1780.  Mr.  F. 
A.  Blaydes  exhibited  A  Baite  for  Momus,  1589,  and  a  set  of  Buck's  Views  of 
Bedfordshire,  Religious  Houses,  &c.  The  Rev.  T.  M.  Berry  contributed  some 
interesting  fragments  of  carving  in  alabaster,  with  remains  of  colour  and 
gilding  (early  fifteenth  century),  from  Blunham  Church  ;  and  similar  speci- 
mens from  Sandy  Church  were  sent  by  the  Rev.  J.  Richardson.  The  Rev.  A. 
Whitmarsh  lent  two  curious  panel  pictures  in  tempera  from  Kempston  Church. 
The  Rev.  F.  Pott  various  recently  disinterred  Roman  antiquities  from  the 
parish  of  Northill ;  and  two  sundials,  painted  on  glass,  for  the  rectory,  with 
flies  and  bees  well  calculated  to  deceive  the  spectator,  by  J.  Oliver,  1664.  The 
Rev.  H.  Wood  an  early  altar  cloth  from  Biddenham  Church.  The  Rev.  Canon 
Brereton  the  chalice  from  St.  ]\Iary's,  Bedford,  already  mentioned ;  and  the 
Rev.  H.  Kempson  one  belonging  to  St.  Cuthbert's,  1570  ;  also  a  most  choice 
and  delicate  pomander,  opening  out  in  segments,  each  inscribed  for  a  diff"erent 
perfume,  the  whole  forming  a  very  perfect  example  of  these  objects,  once  so 
inseparable  from  the  costume  of  a  lady.  Mr.  F.  J.  Thynne  exhibited  the 
celebrated  Essex  Ring,  which  has  come  down  to  him  in  an  unbroken  line  of 
descent  from  Lady  Frances  Devereux,  elder  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Essex 
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(vide  Reports  and  Papers  of  the  Associated  Arclireological  Societies,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
432-448)  ;  and  a  beautifully  enamelled  memorial  ring  of  Lord  Hariey.  The 
Kev.  E.  W.  Bowling,  documents  relating  to  John  Milton  and  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow, 
preserved  in  the  Rectory  House  of  Houghton  Conquest  (a  full  account  of  which 
is  given  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Rose  in  Repiorts  and  Papers,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
319-331).  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  furnished  four  Charters,  viz.,  of 
Henry  II.,  Richard  II.,  Henry  VI.,  and  Charles  II.,  with  many  other  records, 
including  a  letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  with 
her  autograph  in  a  bold  hand.  The  maces  and  other  objects  of  value  were 
also  on  view.  The  Trustees  of  the  Bunyan  Meeting,  through  the  Rev.  J. 
Brown,  allowed  the  exhibition  of  the  famous  chair  preserved  in  the  vestry, 
with  Bunyan's  cabinet,  staff,  jug,  syllabub  cup,  the  Church  Book  opened  at 
his  hand  writing,  the  Deed  of  Gift  with  autograph,  and  various  other  relics. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Phillpots  exhibited  a  fine  Roman  ring,  with  early  and  rare  editions 
of  classical  writers.  Mr.  E.  T.  Leeds  Smith,  Roman  and  other  antiquities 
found  at  Sandy.  Mr.  L.  Jarvis,  several  good  examples  of  silver  plate  and 
Chinese  and  Persian  bronzes.  Mr.  Emerson  Norman,  a  collection  of  English 
china.  Mr.  Hocklilfe  a  series  of  Bedfordshire  illustrations,  and  several  rare 
books.  Besides  many  other  contributions  not  enumerated,  on  the  walls  was 
arranged  a  long  series  of  engraved  portraits  of  Bedfordshire  worthies  and 
famous  characters  from  the  portfolio  of  the  Archaeological  Society. 

The  farewell  Meeting  of  the  Institute  in  Bedford  was  held  on  Monday 
Evening  in  the  Bedford  Rooms,  a  good  audience  being  present.  On  the 
platform  were  the  Mayor  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Aid.  Hurst,  F.S.S.,  Mr.  Stephen  I. 
Tucker,  Somerset  Herald  (Herald's  College),  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  E.S.A., 
Mr.  E.  Peacock,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Albert 
Hartshorne,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Tucker  said  it  devolved  upon  him,  as  the  Senior  Member  of  the 
Council  now  left  in  Bedford,  to  take  the  chair,  and  direct  the  proceedings  of 
the  evening,  and  in  doing  so  he  had  to  speak  of  the  pleasure  of  the  meetings 
held  during  the  visit  of  the  Institution  to  this  town,  and  the  pain  with  which 
they  now  had  to  leave  it.  It  was  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  had  seldom 
had  so  agreeable  a  meeting  as  tlie  Bedford  one^  and  it  would  be  extremely 
ungracious  if  they  were  to  go  away  without  acknowledging  the  generous 
hospitality  that  had  been  shewn  to  them,  and  the  very  great  treat  which  the 
many  objects  of  interest  they  had  seen  afforded  them.  They  had  also  to  thank 
all  who  had  assisted  them  in  any  way  whatever.  He  had  attended  a  great 
many  Meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  he  found  that  year  by  year  they  proved  of 
increasing  interest  to  him.  One  met  friends  time  after  time,  and  the  recurring 
meetings  helped  to  create  and  keep  up  intimate  and  agreeable  associations  and 
friendship,  which  grew  into  still  warmer  relations  at  each  successive  gathering, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  were  always  making  new  friends. 

Mr.  J,  T.  Micklethwaite  moved— "That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute  be  given  to  Charles  Magniac,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  for  his  able 
and  suggestive  address,  for  the  obliging  manner  in  which  he  gave  access  to  his 
magnificent  collection,  and  extended  his  graceful  hospitality  to  its  Members." 
In  moving  this  he  ventured  to  say  that  during  the  whole  of  his  experience  in 
his  various  w^anderings  he  never  remembered  to  have  seen  in  one  house  such 
a  collection  of  objects  of  interest  as  were  accumulated  in  that  of  Mr.  Magniac. 
The  objects  were  tastefully  arranged,  which  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  rooms, 
and  some  of  the  works  of  art  were  absolutely  unique.  He  could  not  say  they 
were  all  quite  new  to  them,  because  some  of  them  had  been  exhibited  in 
London  in  special  collections,  amd  many  were  engraved  in  standard  works. 
It  was  a  great  treat  to  them  all,  not  only  to  see  the  collection  but  to  have 
feuch  a  gi'aceful  reception,  and  he  was  convinced  that  they  would  all  agree 
with  the  resolution. 
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Mr.  E.  Peacock,  of  Bottesford  Manor,  seconded  the  motion  with  the 
utmost  pleasure,  and  it  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  then  moved— "That  the  best  thanks  of 
the  Institute  be  given  to  his  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Bedford,  to  whose  zealous 
co-operation  and  personal  courtesies  we  account  ourselves  much  indebted." 
He  had  sufficient  experience  as  a  Member  of  that  Institute  to  know  that  the 
first  thing  such  a  Society  had  to  do  when  it  wished  to  visit  a  place,  and 
successfully  carry  out  its  objects,  w^as  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Mayor, 
because  without  that  co-operation  they  could  not  really  proceed  at  all.  On 
this  occasion  the  smoothness  with  which  the  meetings  had  worked,  and 
the  happiness  with  which  everything  had  gone  off  showed  that  though  the 
Mayor's  efforts  might  not  have  appeared  much  above  the  surface,  yet  it  Avas 
mainly  due  to  him  that  everything  had  gone  on  so  well.  No  hitch  wdiatever 
had  occurred  in  their  proceedings.  They  ought  to  acknowledge  at  the  same 
time,  the  hospitality  with  which  the  Mayor  had  treated  them.  He  was  sure 
they  must  have  given  the  j\Iayor  a  great  deal  of  trouble  of  which  those 
assembled  had  heard  very  little. 

Mr.  Edwaud  "VValford  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  heartily 
carried. 

The  Mayor,  in  reply,  said  he  had  to  thank  all  for  the  vote  so  cordially 
adopted.  It  had  given  him  an  immense  amount  of  pleasure  to  do  the  little 
he  had  done  in  trying  to  make  the  visit  of  such  a  learned  Society  as  this 
agreeable,  and  he  trusted  that  they  would  go  away  with  pleasant  recollections  of 
Bedford.  He  thanked  the  Members  of  the  Institute  for  the  honour  they  had 
conferred  upon  the  town  by  their  visit. 

Mr.  J.  Hilton,  F.S.A.,  proposed — "That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Eoyal 
ArchfEological  Institute  be  further  accorded  to  those  gentlemen  who,  by  acting 
as  Local  Secretaries,  by  lending  objects  of  interest  and  value  to  the  Museum, 
and  in  various  other  waj^s  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  meeting. " 
These  gentlemen,  said  the  speaker,  had  done  all  the  work,  and  the  Institute 
had  enjoyed  ail  the  benefits  of  it  ;  their  labours  commenced  a  month  or  two 
ago  and  had  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  Therefore,  tlie  least  they 
could  do  was  to  offer  them  their  hearty  thanks  for  all  the  trouble  they  had 
taken  on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Howlett,  F.S.A.,  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

The  Chaieman  then  proposed,  in  flattering  terms,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Hartshorne,  by  whom  the  local  machinery  had  all  been  put  into  motion 
and  kept  together  and  worked  well  in  the  business  of  the  week.  They  were, 
indeed,  most  fortunate  in  having  a  gentleman  of  such  distinguished  attain- 
ments in  the  position  of  Secretary  ;  he  could  only  say  of  him,  that  he  was  a 
most  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father. 

The  vote  was  very  heartily  received  and  duly  acknowledged. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  proposed  by  Mr.  Hurst,  and  seconded 
by  the  Mayor,  closed  the  Meeting  and  the  visit  of  the  Institute  to  Bedford. 
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The  Dedications  of  the  Churches  in  Lincolnshire,  as  illustrating  the 
History  of  the  County. — By  the  Eev.  Precentor  Venables. 

The  following  Paper  is  an  endeavour  to  classify  the  dedications  of 
the  Lincolnshire  churches,  and  to  enquire  what  light  is  thrown  by 
them  on  the  history  of  the  county.  An  investigation  of  the  same 
nature  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kerslake  of  Bristol,  with  regard  to  the 
dedications  of  the  churches  of  Exeter,  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  in  that  city  in  1873,  and  printed  in 
the  Archceological  Journal,^  has  abundantly  shewn  how  fertile  of 
valuable  results  such  researches  may  prove.  Other  dissertations  of 
Mr.  Kerslake's  may  also  be  referred  to  in  which  the  same  mine  has 
been  skilfully  worked  by  him  for  the  south-west  of  England. ^     The 

(1)  The  Celt  and  the  Teuton  in  Exeter,  vol.  xxx.,  pp.  211-215. 

(2)  Vestiges  of  the  Supremanj  of  Mercia.     Transactions  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester 
Archaeological  Society,  1872.     The  Welsh  in  [no  place  or  date]. 
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very  interesting  and  exhaustive  essay  of  Mr.  W.  Copeland  Borlase, 
on  Cornish  dedications  should  also  be  mentioned,  as  by  far  the 
most  important  contribution  to  this  province  of  investigation  which 
has  appeared  of  late  years,^  deserving  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  the 
similar  work  undertaken  by  the  Eev.  Rice  Reeves  for  the  Saints  of 
the  mother  and  sister  Celtic  Church  of  Wales.* 

At  the  outset  I  desire  gratefully  to  record  how  greatly  I  have 
been  indebted  in  pursuing  this  investigation  to  the  kindness  of  our 
much  valued  member,  Mr.  Charles  Kirk,  who  liberally  placed  at  my 
disposal  alphabetical  lists  of  the  Lincolnshire  dedications,  arranged, 
first,  according  to  the  patron  saints,  and  secondly,  according  to 
parishes,  compiled  by  himself  with  great  care  some  years  since. 
The  lists  appended  to  this  Paper  are  mainly  those  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Kirk,  verified,  and  in  some  few  cases,  corrected  by  myself. 
I  have  taken  Bacon's  Liher  Regis  as  my  standard  authority.  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  dedications  given  by  him  are  not  always  to  be 
depended  on.  But  in  the  main  they  are  fairly  correct,  and  by  their 
help  I  have  been  able  to  give  what  I  may  call  a  "  first  approxima- 
tion "  to  the  truth.  Others  who  come  after  me  will,  I  hope,  correct 
my  errors.  For  the  guidance  of  future  investigators  I  may  mention 
that  the  most  promising  field,  is  that  furnished  b}^  mediaeval  wills ; 
the  testator,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  mentioning  not  only  the 
church  in  or  by  which  he  desired  to  be  buried,  but  also  its  dedica- 
tion. Our  learned  member,  Mr.  Edward  Peacock,  has  in  this  way 
proved  the  incorrectness  of  the  dedication  assigned  in  Exton  and 
Bacon  to  Kirton-in-Lindsey,  viz.,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  true 
dedication  being  to  S.  Andrew.^ 

The  first  enquiry  which  presents  itself  is  whether  the  dedications 
of  Lincolnshire  offer  any  traces  of  the  Romano-British  Church. 
Any  such  would  possess  the  greatest  interest.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  surprising  that  none  such  exist.  Indeed,  however  probable 
we  may  deem  it  that  so  important  a  city,  as  its  architectural  remains 
prove  "Lindum  Colonia"  to  have  been  in  Roman  times,  was  the 
seat  of  a  Christian  Church,  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  of  the 
fact.  The  only  suggestion  of  a  Christian  Church  in  Lincoln  at  the 
period  is  given  by  the  possibility  that  the  "  Colonia  Londinensium," 
which  sent  one  of  the  three  Romano-British  Bishops,  Adelfius  by 
name,  to  the  Council  of  Aries,  a.d.  314,  is  a  misreading  for  "  Colonia 
Lindensium."     This  conjecture,  though  accepted  by  Gale,  Bingham, 

(3)  The  Age  of  the  Saints,  by  W.  Copeland  Borlase,  M.A.     Truro  :  Lake  &  Lake,    1878. 

(4)  An  Essay  on  the  Welsh  Saints,  by  the  Rev.  Rice  Reeves,  M.A.    London,    1836. 

(5)  Mr.  Peacock  has  supplied  me  with  the  following  extract  from  the  will  of  William 
Blyton,  of  Kirton-in-Lindsey,  A.D.  1498  : — "  Corpus  meum  sepeliendutn  in  Ecclesia  parochiali 
Beati  Andreas  Apostoli  de  Kirton  praedict."  This  will  is  enrolled  in  the  Manor  Court  Roll 
of  Kirton  for  23,  Henry  VII.  In  the  11th  of  Henry  VII.  mention  is  made  in  the  same  Roll 
of  "  Johannes  Thomas  Ticarius  Ecclesias  parochialis  Sci  Andrete  de  Kyrketon."  The  Paper  by 
Canon'Raine  on  "The  Dedications  of  theYoi-kshire  Churches,"  in  the  Yorkshii'e  Archceological 
Joii7'nal,  may  also  be  referred  to  as  showing  the  value  of  this  line  of  research. 
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Eouth,  Lappenberg,  and  Eobertson,  lias  been  rejected  in  favour  of 
"  Legionensium,"  i.e.,  "  the  city  of  Legions,"  Carleon  on  Usk,  by 
such  authorities  as  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Freeman  and  Bright,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  at  least  precarious.  Moreover,  if  any 
of  the  existing  churches  had  been  survivals  from  that  remote  and 
shadowy  period,  we  could  have  looked  for  no  proof  of  their  antiquity 
in  their  present  dedications.  For  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
primitive  churches  were  not  dedicated  at  all  in  the  modern  sense, 
i.e.,  put  under  the  protection  of  any  particular  saint  as  patron.^ 
The  earliest  churches  were  named  after  the  person  who  built  them, 
or  from  the  locality  in  which  they  stood,*'  or  from  some  marked 
characteristic  of  the  building,  and  if  they  bore  the  name  of  a  saint 
or  martyr  it  was  because  they  were  erected  over  his  grave,  or  con- 
tained his  relics,  and  thus  became,  in  a  sense,  his  monument.  By 
degrees  this  rule  was  relaxed,  and  the  custom  was  introduced  of 
dedicating  churches  as  memorials  of  distinguished  holy  personages.^ 
It  has  been  sometimes  asserted  that  this  custom  was  brought  into 
England  by  St.  Augustine  and  his  Koman  missionaries.  This, 
however,  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  St.  Augustine  in  597  found  a 
church  existing  at  Canterbury  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,^  the  great 
missionary  Bishop  of  Tours,  who  died  in   397,  and  that  shortly 

(6)  See  Bingham,  EccL  Ant.,  book  viii.  ch.  ix.,  sect.  8.  "  Churches  [were]  always  dedi- 
cated to  God  and  not  to  saints,  though  sometimes  distinguished  by  their  names  for  a  memorial 
of  them."  "The  same  place  indeed  was  often  a  moiniment  or  memorial  of  a  martyr,  and  a 
temple  of  God,  because  churches  were  commonly  built  over  the  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  or 
on  the  places  where  they  suffered,  or  else  the  relics  of  martyrs  were  translated  into  theai  ; 
and  hence  they  were  called  by  the  martyrs'  name  because  they  were  memorials  of  them.  The 
church  and  the  altar  that  was  built  at  Carthage  on  the  place  where  St.  Cyprian  suffered  was 
called  mensa  Cypriani,  Cyprian's  altar,  not  because  it  was  built  or  dedicated  to  him  or  his 
worship,  but  because  it  was  a  memorial  of  his  martyrdom."    (Augustine  Serm.  de  Dioersis,  Ixiii.) 

(7)  Bingham  (u.s.,  sect.  9)  refers  to  the  Basilica  Fausti,  Florentii,  and  Leoniii  at  Carthage, 
named  after  their  I'espective  builders  ;  the  Serapeum  of  Alexandria,  called  by  the  name  of 
Arcadius,  who  converted  it  into  a  chui'ch  (Soz.  H.E.,  vii,  15)  ;  those  of  the  "  Holy  Cross"  and 
"Resurrection,"  at  Jerusa,lem,  erected  on  the  spot  tradibionally  identified  with  our  Loi'd's 
Passion  and  rising  again  ;  the  "  Anastasia  "  at  Constantinople,  where  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  rose  again  in  the  teaching  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the  "  Restituta  "  at 
Carthage,  so  called  because  rescued  from  the  hand  of  the  Arians.  One  of  the  churches  at 
Alexandria  was  called  "  Cuesareum,"  having  been  formerly  a  temple  of  the  Ctesars  ;  and  one 
at  Antioch,  Palaea,  because  it  stood  on  the  old  quarter  of  the  city— TraAata.  We  may 
refer  also  to  the  Portian  basilica  at  Milan  and  the  Lateran  and  Vatican  at  Rome,  as  examples 
of  churches  retaining  the  ancient  title  of  the  owner  or  locality. 

(8)  It  is  evident  from  Bede's  account  of  the  foundation  of  Liudisfarne  that  the  church 
erected  by  St.  Finan,  the  successor  of  St.  Aidan,  for  his  Episcopal  See,  had  no  patron  saint, 
and  was  not  in  the  later  sense  dedicated  at  all  till  Theodore  of  Tai'sus  dedicated  it  "  in  honour 
of  the  blessed  Apostle  Peter"  (Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.,  iii.  25).  "  Qui  [Finan]  in  insula  Lindisfarnensi 
fecit  ecclesiam  episcopal!  sedi  congruam  ;  quam  tamen  more  Scottorum  non  de  lapide  sed  de 
robore  secto  totam  composnit,  atque  harundine  texit,  quam  tempore  sequenti  reverentissimus 
archiepiscopus  Theodorus  in  honore  beati  apostoli  Petri  dedicavit."  In  the  same  way  the 
monastery  built  by  St.  Cedd  at  Lastingham,  "  according  to  the  custom  of  Liudisfarne,'  "  juxta 
ritus  Lindisfarensium,"  was  destitute  of  a  patron  saint  until  "  in  process  of  time  a  church  was 
built  of  stone  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God."  (lOid.  jii.  23).  "Tempore  autem  pro- 
cedente  in  eodem  monasterio  ecclesia  est  in  honorem  beat^  Dei  genetricis  de  lapide  facta." 

(9)  Bede,  H.E.,  lib.  i.,  c.  26.  "Erat  autem  prope  ipsam  civitatem  ad  orieutem  ecclesia  in 
honorem  sancti  Martini  antiquitus  facta  dum  adhuc  Romani  Brittaniam  iacolereut  in  qua 
regina    ....    orare  consueverat." 
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before  this  St.  Mnian,  the  Apostle  of  Cumbria  and  what  is  now 
S.W.  Scotland,  had  dedicated  the  church  he  erected  at  ''  Candida 
Casa,"  the  modern  Whithorn,  to  the  same  celebrated  prelate.^ 

The  religious  history  of  Lincolnshire  is  an  entire  blank  till  the 
mission  of  Paulinus,  between  a.d.  625  and  628.  If  there  had  been 
a  Eoman-British  Church  in  Lindsey,  it  had  entirely  died  out,  and 
Paulinus  found  the  inhabitants  entirely  heathen  when  he  baptized 
them  by  crowds  at  mid-day  in  the  Trent  at  the  uncouthly  named 
*'  Tiovulfingceaster,"  a  place  identified  by  some  with  Torksey,  by 
others  with  Southwell,  and  by  the  latest  authority,  Mr.  J.  E.  Green, 
with  Parndon,  near  Newark. ^  At  Lincoln  itself  we  know,  on  the 
authority  of  Bede,^  that  Paulinus  erected  a  church  in  which 
Honorius  was  consecrated  Archbishop  ;  the  roofless  walls  of  which 
were  seen  by  the  historian  in  the  following  century.  This  notable 
event  presents  us  with  the  earliest  church  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  in  our  county.  A  church,  which,  we  have  good  gronnds 
for  asserting,  has  ever  since  retained  the  same  site  and  has  been 
known  by  the  same  name  under  a  ftimiliar  abbreviation,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  safely  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  locality  dedi- 
cated to  Christian  worship  in  Lincolnshire,  I  mean  the  church  of 
St.  Paul's  in  the  Bail  of  Lincoln. 

An  objection  has  been  raised  to  identifying  this  church  with 
that  built  by  Paulinus  from  the  acknowledged  improbability  that 
he  would  have  dedicated  a  church  to  himself.  The  answer  to  this 
is,  that  this  is  an  example  of  what  Professor  Stubbs  terms 
"  proprietary  dedications,^^  of  which  the  examples  are  so  abundant 
in  Wales  and  Cornwall.  By  this  is  understood  the  calling  a  church 
by  the  name  of  the  holy  person  who  built  it,  and  in  connection 
with  whom  it  first  obtained  local  celebrity.  Professor  Rice  Rees, 
in  his  essay  on  Welsh  Saints,  lays  down  the  principle  that 
"the  churches  which  from  their  endowments  are  shown  to  be 
the  most  ancient  have  no  other  patron  saints    than  the  persons 

(1)  Bede,  H.E.,  lib.  iii.,  c.  4,  "  Cujus  [Nynise]  sedem  episcopalem  Sancti  Martini  episcopi 
nomine  et  ecclesia  insignem,  ubi  ipse  etiam  corpore  una  cum  pluribus  sauctis  requiescit  jam 

nunc  Anglorum  gens  obtinet.    Qui  locus vulgo  voctur  ad  Candidam  Casam,  eo 

quod  ibi  ecclesiam  de  lapide  insolito  Brettonibus  more  fecerit." 

(2)  The  name  means  the  "Chester,"  or  fortified  city  of  the  Tiovulfings  or  descendants  of 
Tiovulf.  Tiovulf  is  equivalent  to  Tiw  the  Saxon  Mars,  just  as  Be6wulf  is  equivalent  to  Beow. 
Kemble,  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  416.  "  Tiov=Tyr,  perhaps  it  is  now  Torksey  at  the  junction  of  the 
Foss-Dyke  and  the  Trent."  Rev.  G.  H.  Moberly.  Note  on  Becie,  H.  E.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  16.  The 
place  was  the  Roman  "Ad  Pontem."  Dr.  Bright,  on  the  other  hand,  says  "it  is  usually 
identified  with  Southwell"  (which,  however,  does  not  stand  on  the  Trent),  "where  the 
Minster  of  St.  Mary  has  always  claimed  Paulinus  as  its  founder."  Early  English  Church 
History,-^.  123.  "Ad  Pontem"  and  the  Tiowulfing-cester  which  succeeded  it  have  been 
identified  with  Newark,  Southwell,  and  other  places.  It  seems  certainly  to  be  Famdon, 
J.  R.  Green,  The  Making  of  England,  p.  77. 

(3)  Bede,  II.  E.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  16,  "in  qua  videlicet  civitate  [Lindocolina]  et  ecclesiam  operos 
egregii  de  lapide  [Paulinus]  fecit,  cujus  tecto  vel  longa  incuria  vel  hostili  manu  dejecto 
parietes  hactenus  stare  videntur  et  omnibus  annis  aliqua  sanitatum  miracula  in  eodem  loco 
Solent  ad  utilitatem  eorum  qui  fideliter  quaerunt  ostendi.  In  qua  ecclesia  Paulinus,  trans- 
seunte  ad  Christum  Justo,  Honorium  pro  eo  consecravit  episcopum." 
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alleged  to  have  been  their  founders."*  The  learned  author  unhesi- 
tatingly accepts  the  "  popular  opinion  "  that  "  many  of  the  churches 
in  Wales  were  founded  by  certain  holy  persons  or  saints,  whose 
names  they  retain,  as  if  Llangadog  and  Llandeilo,  or  the  churches 
of  Cadog  or  Teilo  were  not  so  called  in  consequence  of  any  formal 
dedication,  but  named  after  their  founders."^  Again,  speaking  of 
St.  Cedd's  residence  at  Lastingham  and  his  foundation  of  a  monas- 
tery there  without  any  special  dedication,  "  if  the  consecration  of  a 
place  depended  upon  the  residence  of  a  person  of  presumed  sanctity, 
who  for  a  generation  should  perform  certain  religious  exercises  upon 
the  spot,  it  will  at  once  appear  how  the  primitive  Christians  of 
Wales  were  at  first  the  founders  and  afterwards,  in  default  of  the 
usual  mode  of  dedication,  were  considered  to  be  the  Saints  of  the 
churches  that  bear  their  name."^ 

As  in  modern  days  we  have  had  "  Eowland  Hill's  Chapel "  and 
"  Whitefield's "  and  "  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle,"  so  the  people  of 
Lincoln  in  the  eighth  century  would  naturally  call  the  new  building 
"  Paulinus'  Church."  When  Paulinus  had  been  canonized  and 
took  rank  as  a  saint  of  the  Church,  the  idea  of  placing  every 
religious  edifice  under  the  patronage  of  a  special  saint  had  obtained 
universal  currency,  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  church 
known  by  his  name  was,  in  the  modern  sense,  dedicated  to  him. 
Nor  does  the  name  Paul,  instead  of  Paulinus  present  any  real 
difficulty.  Although  the  joint  dedication  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
is  very  frequent,  that  to  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  is  one  of  the  rarest. 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London,  St.  Paul's  Bedford,  Malmesbury 
Abbey  Church,  Wooburn  in  Bucks,  and  two  or  three  others  are  all 
that  can  be  quoted.  The  name  Paul,  where  it  does  occur,  is  not 
unusually  an  abbreviation  of  Paulinus.  It  is  so  in  St.  Paul's  Cray 
in  Kent  and  the  adjacent  village  of  Crayford.  The  dedications 
to  St.  Paul  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  are,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
Breton  Bishop,  "  St.  Pol  de  Leon,"  as  those  in  Wales  are  to  the 
preceptor  of  St.  David,  "  Pawl  Hen,"  ''  Paulinus  Yetus,"  Paul  the 
Aged.'^ 

The  dedications  to  the  very  obscure  saint,  Hybald,  must  doubt- 
less be  referred  to  the  same  class  of  proprietary  dedications.     All 

(4)  Rees'  Essay  on  the  Welsh  Saints,  pp.  54-59.  It  would  naturally  follow  that  the  church 
should  be  called  after  the  name  of  the  person  thus  dwelling  on  the  spot,  and  in  this  sense  and 
no  other  '  the  true '  founder  is  to  be  understood.  The  place  was  called  after  him  as  a  house  is 
often  called  by  the  name  of  its  builder  "—76«tZ,  p.  xiii.  "  In  order  to  understand,"  writes  Mr. 
Borlase,  "  how  our  Cornish  churches  came  to  bear  the  names  of  saints  at  all,  I  may  here  add 
a  notice  of  the  usage  which  the  British  Church  retained  from  early  times  in  contradistinction 
to  the  formal  system  of  dedication  set  up  in  the  churches  of  the  Continent  during  the  period 
of  its  isolation.  It  was  customary  that  when  any  holy  man,  were  he  Bishop  or  Priest,  wished 
to  found  a  church  or  a  monastery,  he  should  come  himself  to  the  spot  on  which  the  future 
edifice  was  to  be  raised,  and  there  continue  forty  days  in  the  exercise  of  prayer  and  fasting.  .  . 
This  done,  the  ceremony  Avas  completed,  and  all  that  was  required  by  way  of  consecration 
was  effected."    Borlase,  Age  of  the  Saints,  p.  44. 

(5)  Ibid,  p.  11.  (6)  Ibid,  p.  Gl.  (7)  Rees'  Welsh  Saints,  p.  187. 
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we  know  of  Hybald,  or  Hygbald,  as  his  name  may  more  properly 
be  written,  is  learnt  from  Bede,^  viz.,  tliat  he  was  an  abbot  some- 
where in  Lindsey,  (Dr.  Stubbs  thinks  at  Bardney,)  "  vir  sanctis- 
simus  et  contentissimus,"  who  had  heard  the  great  missionary 
Egbert  relate  St.  Chad's  vision  of  the  ascent  to  heaven  of  his 
brother  Ceddi's  souL  We  also  know  that  he  was  the  preceptor  of 
St.  Swidbert.  Either  before  he  became  abbot,  or  after  retiring 
from  his  post  for  the  sake  of  a  more  austere  and  contemplative  life, 
we  may  conceive  of  him  as  living  in  a  cell  and  erecting  a  small 
wattled  chapel,  first  at  Hibaldstow — i.e.,  the  "stow,"  or  place,  of 
Hybald — and  then  at  outlaying  mission  stations  at  the  adjacent 
villages  of  Manton  and  Scawby,  at  both  which,  as  well  as  Hibald- 
stow itself,  the  church  is  dedicated  to  him.  The  fourth  dedication 
to  him  at  Ashby  de  la  Launde  I  am  unable  to  account  for. 

The  same  law  is  exemplified  at  Crowland.  The  cell  and  chapel, 
originally  erected  there  by  St.  Guthlac,  were  naturally  known  by 
his  name ;  in  the  same  way  as  that  built  by  his  sister  Pega  was 
called  ''  Pega's  kirk,"  or  Peakirk.  The  monastery  of  Croyland  was 
first  formally  dedicated  to  St.  Guthlac  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  on 
the  endowment  of  the  abbey  by  ^thelbald,  the  powerful  King  of 
Mercia,  716-755,  who  had  met  with  much  kindness  from  the  holy 
anchorite  during  his  exile,  and  had  heard  from  his  li|)S  the  prophecy 
of  his  future  royal  dignity.  Three  other  churches  in  the  county 
bear  the  name  of  St.  Guthlac,  viz.,  Fishtoft,  Market  Deeping,  and 
Little  Ponton.  Of  these  the  first  was  given  to  Crowland  in  1114 
by  Alan  de  Croun,  the  founder  of  Frieston  Priory  as  a  cell  to  that 
house,  as  part  of  the  endowment  of  his  new  foundation,  and 
exchanged  its  original  dedication,  whatever  that  may  have  been  (a 
church  is  mentioned  in  Domesday)  for  the  patron  saint  of  the  great 
abbey  to  which  it  had  become  attached.  The  manor  of  Market 
Deeping  also  belonged  to  the  Crowland  Abbey.  The  connection  of 
St.  Guthlac  with  Little  Ponton  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover. 

Before  we  pass  from  Crowland,  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
full  dedication  of  the  abbey — viz.,  St.  Mary,  St.  Bartholomew,^  and 
St.  Guthlac — as  an  example  of  the  '*  compound"  or  "stratified" 
class,  where  Catholic  and  non-national  dedications  have  been 
accumulated  on  the  primitive  local  saint.  "  In  most  cases,"  writes 
Mr.  Kerslake,^  the  local  name  has  yielded  entirely  to  the  pressure 
and  disappeared  altogether ;  drowned  out  by  the  more  catholic  or 
hierarchical   system.      In  some  cases,  however,  the  older  name  was 

(8)  H.E.,iv.3. 

(9)  It  was  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  that  Guthlac  first  came  to  Crowland,  and  built  his 
rude  hut  on  a  pillow  on  the  sheltered  side  of  a  heap  of  turf.  The  whip  of  St.  Bartholomew 
was  one  of  the  relics  left  by  Guthlac's  sister  Pega  with  Kenulf,  the  first  abbot,  when  ehe 
retired  to  her  cell  at  Peakiik.  The  thumb  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  always  carried  about 
with  him  as  a  sacred  amulet  by  Turketil. 

(1)  Welsh  in  Dorset,  p.  10. 
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tolerated,  but  in  a  subordinate  place,  either  as  a  politic  concession 
to  the  veneration  of  the  neighbours,  whose  offerings  were  still  worth 
having,  or  some  of  whose  contracts  stipulated  a  payment  before  the 
altar  or  shrine  of  the  local  patron."  Bardney  Abbey  affords  another 
example  of  this  "  stratification."  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  monastic 
founclations,  if  not  the  very  earliest,  in  Lindsey.  The  monks  told 
Leland  they  knew  not  who  their  founder  was.  On  the  translation 
of  the  bones  of  St.  Oswald,  the  holy  young  king  of  Northumbria, 
by  his  niece  Ostryth,  the  Queen  of  Ethelred,  at  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century,  the  house  was  placed  under  the  invocation  of  the 
royal  saint.  On  its  re-foundation  by  Gilbert  of  Gaunt,  shortly  after 
the  Conquest,  the  names  of  the  two  chief  apostles  were  prefixed  to 
that  of  its  original  patron,  and  it  became  the  house  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  and  St.  Oswald.  The  examples  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Etheldreda  at  Ely,  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Wilfrid  at  Eipon,  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustine  at  Canterbury,  of  St.  Andrew  and  St. 
David  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  David's,  of  St.  Teilo  and  St.  Peter  at 
Llandafif,  show  the  same  principle  at  work,  burying  the  original 
founder,  of  merely  local  celebrity,  beneath  accumulated  dedications 
to  Catholic  saints.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  look  over  the  catalogue  of  Lincolnshire  dedi- 
cations without  being  struck  with  jhe  prevalence  of  that  to  St. 
Michael.  It  is  found  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  times.  This,  which 
is  usually  an  abbreviated  form  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  dedications,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
a  survival  of  Celtic  Christianity,  having  been  allowed  to  pass  on, 
unadded  to  and  unaltered,  in  virtue  of  its  Catholic  character.  In 
Wales,  where  the  most  distinct  traces  of  Celtic  or  prse- Anglican 
Christianity  exist,  the  dedication  to  St.  Michael,  though  not  abso- 
lutely the  most  ancient,  was  by  far  the  widest  in  primitive  times. 
At  present  that  to  St.  Mary  is  in  excess  in  the  Principality.  But 
these  churches  are  mostly  found  in  the  English  or  Flemish  districts 
and  in  the  churches  of  later  foundation.^     The  prevalence  of  this 

(2)  Rees'  Essay  on  the  Welsh  Saints,  p.  70,  gives  a  large  number  of  similar  instances  from 
the  Principalitj',  viz.,  Llanveuno,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Beuno  ;  Llansilloe,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Tysillio  ;  Llangathen,  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels  and  St  Cathen  ;  Llangwynyw,  All  Saints  and 
St.  Cwynyw  ;  Llanegryn,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Egryn  ;  Llanbleddian,  St.  John  Baptist  and  St. 
Bleiddian  ;  Kilpeck,  St.  Mary  and  St.  David. 

(3)  Piees'  Essay  on  the  Welsh  Saints,  pp.  36-43.  "  These  churches,  unlike  those  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  do  not  cover  the  English  districts,  but  are  dispersed  over  the  country  Avith  greater 
regularity.  They  are  so  far  characteristic  of  the  Principality,  that  tlie  proportion  they  bear 
to  other  churches  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  those  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  in  England.  This 
national  distinction  would  show  that  they  were  mostly  founded  by  the  native  princes,  and 
their  moi'e  general  dispersion  would  indicate  that  they  belonged  to  an  sera  prior  to  the  occu- 
pation of  parts  of  Wales  by  foreigners."  Ibid,  p.  40.  "The  churches  which,  from  their 
endowments  are  shown  to  be  the  most  ancient,  have  no  other  patron  saint  than  the  persons 
alleged  to  be  their  founders  ;  the  next  in  point  of  antiquity  are  called  after  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel  ....  Afterwards  follow  those  dedicated  to  the  Apostles  and  other  saints." 
Ibid,  p.  59.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  different  proportion  of  these  dedications  in  Corn- 
wall, "unconquered  stubborn  Cornwall."  Mr.  Borlase  sa.ys.  "Out  of  a  list  of  210  Cornish 
churches  (22  of  which  bear  uncertain  and  modern  names)  I  find  9  dedications  to  St.  Mary,  5 
to  St.  Michael,  22  to  weil-known  calendar  saints,  28  to  obscure  saints,  most  of  them  of  foreign 
origin,  contained  in  early  Celtic  lists,  while  no  less  than  117  retain  their  native  British 
name.''     A(je  of  the  Saints,  p.  65. 
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dedication  in  so  flat  a  country  as  Lincolnshire  is  remarkable.  The 
examples  of  St.  Michael's-on-the-Mount  (Lincoln),  Waddington, 
Cammeringham,  Glentworth,  Haydor,  and  the  like,  seem  to  show 
that  even  here  it  generally  affected  the  highest  ground  attainable. 
One  of  the  two  churches  at  Binbrooke — now,  I  believe,  in  ruins — 
offers  one  of  the  five  dedications  to  the  brother  archangel,  St. 
Gabriel,  found  in  the  whole  of  England,  viz.,  in  Devonshire,  2  ; 
Dorsetshire,  1  ;  London,  1  ;  and  Lincolnshire,  1. 

Perhaps  the  most  prevalent  of  the  earliest  dedications  is  that  to 
St.  Martin.  We  have  already  noticed  that  the  two  undoubted  instances 
of  churches  dedicated  to  a  saint  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine 
bore  his  name.  As  a  rule  it  will  be  found  that  in  any  town  the 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Martin  is  almost  if  not  quite  the  oldest  in 
the  place.  It  is  so,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Canterbur}'^^  and  there  are 
not  wanting  those  who  urge  the  same  claim  for  the  Church  of  St. 
Martin  at  Lincoln.^  The  occurrence  of  a  silver  coin  struck  at 
Lincoln  early  in  the  tenth  century,  bearing  the  name  of  St.  Martin 
with  that  of  the  city  itself,  similar  to  those  stamped  with  St.  Peter's 
name  coined  at  York,  proves  the  existence  of  a  connection  between 
the  saint  aud  the  city,  which  led  the  late  Mr.  Hawkins  to  regard 
St.  Martin  as  the  patron  saint  of  Lincoln,  to  whom  the  first  church 
erected  there  was  dedicated.  However  this  may  have  been,  the 
very  early  date  of  the  dedications  to  St.  Martin  is  unquestionable, 
as  well  as  their  wide  but  very  unequal  dispersion  through  England ; 
Lincolnshire,  with  ^N'orfolk,  standing  second  in  frequency.  Kent 
contains  the  largest  number,  viz.,  27  j  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk,  14  ; 
Middlesex,  8 ;  Suffolk,  7  ;  Essex,  4. 

The  honour  paid  to  St.  Martin  is  easily  intelligible,  when  we 
bear  in  mind  the  close  connection  in  early  times  between  the 
Church,  "  one  might  say  the  Mother  Church  "  in  Gaul,^  in  which 
St.  Martin  was  deservedly  regarded  with  grateful  reverence,  as,  with 
St.  Hilary,  who  is  commemorated  at  Spridlington,^  the  greatest 
doctor  and  the  most  successful  propagator  of  the  faith  she  had 
produced. 

(4)  Hawkins,  The  Ancient  Mint  at  Lincoln.  Proceedings  of  the  ArchEeloeical  Institute 
1848,  p.  54. 

(5)  Dr.  Bright,  speaking  of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  writes  "Britain  it  seems  had  no  divines 
competent  to  resist  it,  and  an  appeal  was  therefore  made  to  the  Church,  one  might  say  the 
Mother  Church,  in  Gaul,  the  Church  of  Hilary  and  of  Martin,  which  was  well  able  and  ready 
to  assist  out  of  its  abundance  the  theological  poverty  of  Britian,  by  sending  over  Germanus 
and  Lupus."    Early  English  Church  History,  p.  15. 

(6)  The  following  deed  of  union  from  Bishop  Philip  of  Eepingdon's  Register,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Maddison,  proves  the  existence  of  a  long  forgotten  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Albinus  at  Spridlington,  united  to  the  existing  church  of  St.  Hilary  in  1417:— 
"In  unione  vicarite  ecclesi^  Sancti  Albini  de  Spridlington  facta  ad  ecclesiam  parochialem 
Sancti  Hilarii  de  eadem  per  proefatum  dominum  Philippum  Episcopum  Lincoln.  Anno.  dom. 
millesimo  CCCCo  XVIIo,  inseruntur  hcec  verba.  Salva  nobis  et  successoribus  nostris  Epis- 
copis  Lincoln,  qui  pro  tempore  erunt  annua  pensione  trium  solidorum  et  iiij.  denariorum 
sterhngorum  nobis  et  eisdem  Episcopis  successoribus  nostris  in  festo  Nativitatis  Sancti 
Johannis  Baptiste  singulis  annis  perpetuis  futuris  temporibus  in  palatio  nostro  Lincoln,  per 
rectores  dict«  ecclesise  Sancti  Hilarii  qui  erunt  pro  tempore,  &c." 
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If  the  churches  of  St.  Martin  have  a  reasonable  claim  to  a  pras- 
Saxon  origin,  the  same  claim  may  be  urged  with  even  less  question 
for  those  of  St.  Germanus.  There  are  three  such  dedications  in  our 
own  county,  those  at  Eanby,  Scothern,  and  Thurlby.  The  apostolic 
activity  of  St.  Germanus  in  bringing  back  the  British  Church  from 
the  errors  of  Pelagianism  to  the  orthodox  faith,  for  which  purpose 
it  will  be  remembered  he,  then  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus  of 
Troyes  were  sent  over  in  426  by  a  synod  of  the  Gallic  Church,  as 
well  as  the  grand  tale  of  the  "  Alleluia  Victory  "  over  the  heathen 
Picts  and  Saxons,  near  Mold  in  Flintshire,  caused  his  name  to  be 
long  celebrated  among  the  people  he  had  instructed,  and  to  spread 
from  them  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  island.  St.  German, 
however,  failed  to  take  any  deep  root  on  the  reverence  of  the 
English  Church,  and  we  may  safely  regard  all  churches  dedicated  to 
him  as  belonging  to  the  very  earliest  era.^ 

Passing  downward  in  the  history  of  the  county,  Lindsey,  being 
a  border  land  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  Northum- 
bria,  was,  like  Palestine  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  the  frequent 
battlefield  of  the  two  powers,  and  was  sometimes  included  within 
the  limits  of  one  kingdom,  sometimes  of  the  other.  It  was 
ISTorthumbrian  when  we  first  hear  of  it  under  Edwyn  and  Oswald, 
A.D.  633,  was  conquered  by  Penda  of  Mercia,  a.d.  642,  was  regained 
to  ^orthumbria  by  Oswy  in  a.d.  655,  reconquered  by  the  Mercian 
Wulfhere,  again  reconquered  by  Egfrid,  and  finally  reconquered  by 
Ethelred  in  679.  We  should,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  expect  a 
mixture  of  Northumbrian  and  Mercian  ecclesiastical  traditions,  with 
a  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  former,  as  the  earlier  and  more 
permanent  influence.  And  this  is  just  what  we  find.  The  [Nor- 
thumbrian dedications  far  exceed  the  Mercian,  especially  in  the 
north  of  the  county.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  assert  that  such 
dedications  belong  certainly  to  Northumbrian  or  Mercian  times, 
some  of  them  may  be  later.  But  they  indicate  Northumbrian  or 
Mercian  influences,  and  thus  throw  a  light  on  the  history  of  the 
county. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  Northumbrian  dedications 
is  that  of  St  Pancras,  of  which  we  have  examples  at  Wroot  in  the 
Isle  of  Axholme,  and  in  a  now  destroyed  church  in  Lincoln.^    This 

(7)  "  Several  Churches  in  Wales  bear  the  name  of  Garmon"  (as  St.  Germanus  is  called 
in  Welsh^,  "  but,  as  he  visited  this  country  twice,  only  one  of  them  can  be  distinctly  referred 
to  his  first  mission,  viz.,  Llanarmon  in  Denbighshire.  It  is  singular  that  the  parish  attached 
to  it  adjoins  that  of  Mold,  in  which  the  '  Alleluiatic  Victory '  is  said  to  have  been  gained  ;  and 
if  Archbishop  Usher  has  correctly  determined  the  locality  of  the  engagement— Maesgarmon, 
the  field  of  Germanus— the  church  in  question  is  possibly  situated  on  the  spot  where  Germanus 
is  described  to  have  raised  a  sacred  edifice,  formed  of  the  branches  of  trees  interwoven  together, 
in  which  he  and  his  followers  celebrated  the  services  of  Easter  and  baptized  the  greater  part 
of  the  army  of  the  Britons,  before  they  proceeded  to  meet  their  enemies."  Rees,  u.  s.,  p.  125. 
It  deserves  remark  that  St.  Lupus,  the  companion  of  St.  Germanus  in  his  mission  to  Britain, 
appears  to  be  uncommemorated  by  dedications. 

(8)  Recorded  in  Exton's  Thesaurus  as  "  deslructa." 
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is  a  much  rarer  dedication  in  Eastern  England  than  we  should  be 
prepared  to  anticipate  from  our  familiarity  with  the  great  London 
parish  of  that  name.  In  the  western  counties  dedications  to  St. 
Pancras  are  more  frequent,  and  probably  commemorate  the  earlier 
saint  of  that  name,  said  to  have  been  sent  as  a  missionary  bishop 
into  Sicily  by  St.  Peter,  and  to  have  been  martyred  at  Taormina. 
But  this  island  has  received  two  distinct  inoculations  of  this  name,^ 
and  our  St.  Pancras  is  certainly  the  Phrygian  boy  martyred  at  Eome 
in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  brought  into  England  by  St.  i\.ugustine, 
who  rededicated  in  his  honour  the  ancient  British  Church  at 
Canterbury,  which  had  been  profaned  by  heathen  worship,  and  from 
which,  as  we  shall  all  remember — for  have  not  some  of  us  seen  the 
marks  of  his  claws  on  its  stones  1 — the  evil  sj^irit  was  dislodged 
with  so  much  reluctance.  The  connection  of  the  county  of  Lincoln 
with  this  youthful  martyr  is  interesting.  Among  the  relics  sent  by 
Pope  Yitalian  to  Oswy,  King  of  Northumbria,  a.d.  667 — you  will 
find  his  letter  in  Bede^ — were  those  of  this  sainted  boy.  The  Isle 
of  Axholme  then  certainly  formed  part  of  Oswy's  kingdom,  and  we 
may  not  be  far  wrong  in  believing  that  the  Church  of  Wroot  was 
built  by  him  to  receive  the  sacred  deposit.  At  the  same  time  relics 
of  the  Eoman  deacon,  St.  Lawrence,  were  sent  to  Oswy.  There  are 
fourteen  churches  dedicated  to  this  latter  saint  in  our  county,  of  which 
Frodingham,  near  the  Northumbrian  border,  and  others  may  retain 
the  memory  of  this  sacred  gift. 

Another  link  with  Northumbria  is  furnished  by  St.  Athelwold, 
or  Ethelwald,  commemorated  at  Alvingham,  whom  we  may  safely 
identify  with  the  companion  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  the  Monastery  of 
Eipon,  who  afterwards  succeeded  him  in  his  hermitage  and  oratory 
on  the  Earne  Islands,  where  he  died  after  a  twelve  years'  sojourn 
about  A.D.  699,  and  was  buried  at  Lindisfarne.  Ethelwald  is  com- 
memorated on  the  23rd  March.  ^ 

Lincolnshire  is  fertile  in  St.  Helen's,  Avliich  are  chiefly  confined 
to  one  district.  Of  the  thirty  churches  dedicated  to  the  Christian 
empress,  nearly  all  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Wolds,  in  Lindsey 
proper  (Boultham  and  Brant  Broughton  are  exceptions)  from 
Brigsley,  near  Grimsby,  to  Leverton  in  Holland.^  Tbey  are  especi- 
ally frequent  about  Louth  and  Alford.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Mr.  Kerslake's  words  on  this  subject  deserve  quotation ; — 
"  The  reputed  British-Roman  nativity  of  St.  Helen  in  Deira  " — she 

(1)  Kerslake,  Welsh  in  Dorset,  p.  14.  (2)  H.  E.,  iii.  29. 

(.^)  His  name  appears  in  a  Latinised  form  as  Aediluualdus,  or  Oidiluualdus.  Bede  des- 
cribes the  preservation  by  his  prayers  of  two  brothers  of  Lindisfarne,  who  had  come  to  visit 
him,  when  surprised  by  a  storm  on  their  homeward  voyage.  (Bede,  H.  E.,  v.  1.  Vita  S. 
Cuthb.,  cxlvi. 

(4)  The  Church  of  St.  Margaret's,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Minster  Yard  at  Lincoln, 
destroyed  in  the  last  century,  would  appear  to  have  had  a  joint  dedication  to  St.  Helen's.  A 
cruciform  leaden  plate,  found  in  a  stone  coffin  on  the  site  of  the  church  in  1847,  now  in  the 
Cathedral  Library,  commemorates  one  Siford,  a  presbyter,  the  parish  priest  of  St.  Helen's  and 
St.  Margaret's  :— "  Corpus  Sifordi  presbiteri  see  Elene  et  see  Margarete  titulatus  hie  jacet." 
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was  more  probably  the  daughter  of  a  tavern-keeper  in  Bithynia — 
"  appears  to  have  given  her  name  a  prevalence  in  the  provinces  with 
which  the  Anglian  successors  of  the  Northern  Britons  were  infected. 
And  they  accepted  and  improved  the  legacy.  But  the  remains  of 
this  acceptance  of  a  local  aspect  of  religion  are  the  most  conspicuous 
in  Deira — in  Yorkshire  we  find  twenty-two — and  in  Lindisse  or 
Southumbria,  a  constituent  of  that  kingdom,  thirty."  The  North- 
umbrian influence  spread  with  enfeebled  force  into  Mercia,  as  that 
of  Mercia  did  into  Lindsey,  and  we  find  "  a  pretty  free  but  reduced 
scattering  "  of  St.  Helens  in  other  counties.  Notts  has  ten,  Derby- 
shire five,  Northants  six,  Leicestershire  five.^  It  is  a  striking  fact 
that  of  the  whole  number  in  England,  about  ninety-six,  nearly  a 
third  are  found  in  our  own  county.  We  know  far  too  little  of  the 
early  history  of  Christianity  and  of  the  origin  of  the  parochial 
system  in  England  to  form  any  trustworthy  conclusion  as  to  the 
date  of  these  dedications.     But  they  are  probably  very  early. 

The  beauty  of  the  character  of  the  youthful  King  of  North- 
umbria,  St.  Os^vald,  killed,  as  we  shall  remember,  in  the  great 
battle  of  Maserfield,  near  Oswestry,  against  Penda,  the  stubborn  old 
pagan  King  of  Mercia,  August  5,  642.  His  death  as  a  champion 
of  the  faith,  praying  for  his  soldiers,  and  the  belief  in  the  power  of 
his  intercessions  in  the  heavenly  kingdom,  combined  to  render  him 
a  very  popular  saint  in  Northumbria  and  its  adjacent  provinces. 
Lincolnshire  furnishes  seven  dedications,  of  which,  as  we  should 
have  anticipated,  nearly  half,  viz.,  Althorpe,  Crowle,  and  Luddington, 
are  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  The  others  are  Blankney,  Strubby  in 
the  Marsh,  between  Alford  and  Louth,  Rand,  near  Wragby,  and 
Howell.  No  doubt  each  of  these  churches  has  its  own  story  to  tell, 
if  we  could  make  its  stones  vocal. 

To  speak  of  another  great  Northumbrian  name,  St.  Wilfrid  of 
York.  The  memory  of  this  great,  busy,  ubiquitous  prelate  is  pre- 
served in  the  diocese — the  erection  of  which  as  a  separate  See  under 
Eadhed,  Bishop  of  Lindsey,  by  Archbishop  Theodore  was  one  of 
the  wrongs  against  which  he  appealed  to  the  Papal  See — in  four 
churches,  scattered  over  its  wide  area,  viz.,  Alford,  Honington, 
Metheringham,  and  Thornton.  I  can  trace  no  connection  between 
these  places  and  Wilfrid.  In  these,  as  in  other  examples,  which 
probably  form  the  majority  of  later  dedications,  we  may  not  be 
wrong  in  believing  that  the  selection  of  the  patron  saint  was  left  to 
the  founder,  who  chose  the  one  for  whom  he  had  a  special  venera- 
tion. 

Of  St.  Cuthbert,  called  by  Dr.  Bright  "the  typical  saint  of 
Northumbria,"^  Lincolnshire  furnishes  only  two  memorials,  Brattleby 
and  a  destroyed  church  in  Lincoln.  Erequent  as  his  churches  are 
in  Northern  England — "  forty-three  can  be  named  between  Humber 

(5)  Kerslake,  Swpramacy  of  Mercia,  p.  &4. 
(6)  Bright,  Early  English  Church  History,  p.  264. 
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and  Mersey,  and  Tweed  and  Solway"^ — tliey  are  very  thinly 
scattered  over  the  midland  and  western  counties  (there  is  a  familiar 
instance  in  the  city  of  Wells),  and  in  the  south-eastern  are  not 
found  at  all.  The  inference  is  that  his  influence  was  a  purely 
local  one. 

The  one  dedication,  at  Blyborough,  to  the  youthful  martyr, 
Alkmund,  is  probably  rather  of  Mercian  than  Northumbrian  origin. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Alcred,  King  of  Northumbria, 
but  his  celebrity  lies  chiefly  in  Mercia,  and  is  due  to  Ethelfleda,  the 
famous  Lady  of  the  Mercians,  the  warlike  daughter  of  King  Alfred, 
who,  "  Amazon  though  she  be  reputed,  confessed  her  womanhood 
by  her  cultus  of  the  child  martyr  at  her  towns  of  Derby  and 
Shrewsbury,"  which  were  placed  by  her  under  that  patronage. 

The  dedications  to  St.  Chad  exhibit  the  same  mixed  JN'orthum- 
brian  and  Mercian  influence.  A  native  of  l^orthumbria,  selected 
by  Theodore  for  the  vast  Mercian  diocese  then  including  Lindsey, 
establishing  his  See  at  Lichfield,  and  building  a  monastery  on  land 
given  him  by  Wulf  here  of  Mercia,  at  a  place  called  by  Bede  Ad 
Baruae,^  probably  to  be  identified  with  Barrow-on-Humber,  he 
unites  the  traditions  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  his  own  person.  He 
is  not.  however,  commemorated  at  Barrow  or  its  neighbourhood,  his 
three  churches  being  at  Dunholme,  Harpswell,  and  Welbourne. 

The  Church  of  St.  Etheldreda,  at  West  Halton,  in  a  similar  way 
combines  Northumbrian  and  East  Anglian  traditions.  The  daughter 
of  Anna,  the  devout  monarch  of  East  Angiia,  the  reluctant  wife, 
first  of  Tonbert,  chief  of  the  Southern  Gyrvians  of  Cambridgeshire, 
and  then  still  more  reluctantly  of  Egfrid  of  Northumbria,  the 
foundress  of  the  Abbey  of  Ely,  her  memory  belongs  to  both 
kingdoms. 

The  seven  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Edith,  the  daughter  of 
Edgar  and  Abbess  of  Wilton,  970,  nearly  all  of  which  are  found  in 
the  marsh  land  between  Alford  and  Louth,  and  the  five  dedicated 
to  St.  S within,  furnish  the  only  distinct  connection  with  Wessex. 

St.  Olave  at  Euckland  is,  singularly  enough,  the  only  distinctly 
Danish  dedication  in  the  county  which,  in  its  local  nomenclature, 
presents  so  many  evidences  of  Danish  occupation. 

The  six  St.  Botolph's — the  chief  of  which  is  the  glorious  church 
of  the  town  which,  transplanted  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  has  carried 
his  name  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  connect  our  county 
both  with  Lower  Germany —where  St.  Botolph  and  his  brother 
Adulf,  though  English  by  birth,  had  been  instructed  in  the  faith, 
and  had  become  monks — and  with  East  Angiia,  where  he  obtained 
special  celebrity.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  churches  dedicated  to 
this  saint,  as  a  rule,  stand  at  a  gate.     In  London  we  have  a  St. 

(7)  Kerslake,  Supremacy  of  Mercia,  p.  20. 
(8)  Beda,  //.  E.,  lib.  iv.  c.  3. 
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Botolpli  at  Billingsgate,  Bishopsgate,  Aldersgate,  and  Aldgate.  At 
Cambridge  his  church  stands  at  Trumpington  Gate,  and  in  Lincoln 
at  South  Bargate.  St.  Botolph's  Priory,  at  Colchester  has  a  like 
situation.  I  have  vainly  sought  for  an  explanation  of  this,  and 
shall  be  thankful  if  one  can  be  suggested. 

The  wide  extent  of  the  Lincolnshire  seaboard,  and  the  interest 
felt  by  inland  parishes  in  the  pursuits  of  their  neighbours  on  the 
coast,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  large  number  of  churches, 
no  fewer  than  29,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of 
sailors  and  fishermen. 

The  churches  of  St.  Wulfram,  the  patron  saint  of  Sens,  at 
Grantham  ;  of  St.  Vedast,  the  patron  of  Arras,  at  Tathwell ;  of  St. 
Leodgar,  or  Leger,^  patron  of  Autun,  at  Wyberton  j  of  St.  Medard, 
patron  of  Eouen  and  of  Noyon,  at  Little  Bytham  ;  of  St.  Radegund, 
wife  of  Clothair,  who  deserted  her  husband  for  a  religious  life  under 
St.  Medard's  influence,  at  Grayinghani ;  of  St.  Julian,  the  apostle 
of  Le  Mans  and  Celtic  Gaul,  at  Benniworth  ;  and  of  St.  Vincent, 
the  Spanish  deacon,  at  Burton-by-Lincoln  and  at  Caythorpe,  present 
severally  historical  problems  which  it  would  be  interesting  to 
pursue,  and,  if  possible,  solve.  They  may  have  come  in  with 
Fleming  and  Norman  proprietors,  or  through  appropriations  to 
foreign  monasteries,  or  they  may  have  been  named  from  the  day 
on  which  the  churches  were  respectively  consecrated.  Local  inves- 
tigations can  alone  furnish  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  groups  of  identical  dedications  scattered  over  the  county 
cannot  fail  to  arrest  attention.  I  have  spoken  of  the  St.  Helens 
and  the  St.  Ediths.  The  group  of  St.  Denises  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sleaford  and  Folkingham  is  equally  remarkable,  and  the 
St.  Andrew's  in  the  same  district  even  more  so.  For  such  groups 
it  is  not  easy  to  give  any  absolutely  satisfactory  explanation.  The 
most  probable  is  that  the  present  dedication  takes  the  place  of  an 
older  one  to  a  comparatively  obscure  saint,  and  was  given  at  the 
time  of  the  consecration  of  the  high  altar  after  the  renovation  of 
the  church  and  the  extension  of  the  chancel,  the  new  dedication 
commemorating  the  saint  under  whose  patronage  the  consecrating 
bishop  had  placed  himself. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  very  few  saints  canonized  since  the 
tenth  century  are  commemorated  in  our  churches.  In  this  our 
county  only  follows  the  general  rule.  We  have  no  St.  Francis, 
St.  Dominic,  or  St.  Clara.  Even  St.  Benedict  is  rare — we  have 
five,  and  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  dedication  is  to 
St.  Benedict  of  Nursia  or  to  our  native  St.  Benedict  Biscop,  that 
worthy  rival  of  the  great  patriarch  of  the  monks  of  the  West  whose 
robe  and  name  he  wore.     The  former,  however,  is  more  probable. 

(9)  The  celebrated  race  at  Doncaster,  known  as  the  St.  Leger,  or  in  jockey  language,  the 
"  Sillenger,"  takes  it  name  from  the  family  of  St.  Leger,  of  Park  Hill. 
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Of  certainly  post-Conquest  dedications,  we  have  six,  or,  including 
the  destroyed  chapel  on  the  Highbridge  at  Lincoln,  seven  dedica- 
tions to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  in  Lincolnshire.  Wherever  any  of 
these  churches  was  of  earlier  date,  this  must  have  replaced  the  older 
dedication.  The  Holy  Trinity  is  another  comparatively  late  dedica- 
tion which  must  have  been  substituted  for  an  earlier  one  in  many 
cases,  probably  under  the  powerful  influence  of  the  newly-canonized 
national  saint.  As  is  well  known,  the  Festival  of  the  Holy  and 
Undivided  Trinity  was  first  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  octave  of 
Whit  Sunday,  the  anniversary  of  his  own  consecration,  by  one  of 
the  earliest  acts  of  his  archiepiscopate  by  Thomas  Becket,  in  1162. 
It  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  century  that  the  festival  was 
instituted,  on  the  same  day,  for  the  Eomish  Church  by  Pope 
John  XXII.  Such  dedications  must  therefore  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  as  of  modern,  perhaps  post-Eeformation,  date.  E.g.,  the 
church  of  Messingham  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  but  there 
must  have  been  another  long  before  the  twelfth  century.  This 
process  of  change  was  continually  going  on,  a  more  popular  dedica- 
tion replacing  one  which  had  gone  out  of  general  favour.  Professor 
Stubbs  writes,  "the  Catholic  dedications  after  the  Eeformation 
replaced  in  many  cases  the  old  historic  saints.  There  were  doubtless 
changes  of  dedication  before,  but  that,  I  think,  was  the  period  of 
change."^ 

Taking  a  general  conspectus  of  the  Lincolnshire  dedications,  we 
find  that  to  All  Saints  most  frequent,  95  ;  St.  Andrew,  68 ;  St. 
Peter,  64  ;  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  59  ;  we  then  drop  to  St.  Margaret, 
31;  St.  Nicholas,  29;  St.  Michael,  28;  St.  Helen,  28;  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  25;  St.  James,  19;  St.  Martin,  16;  St,  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  23  ;  St.  Lawrence,  15 ;  Holy  Trinity,  usually  a  post- 
Eeformation  dedication,  14.  It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  the 
enumeration  any  further.     The  lists  appended  give  full  particulars. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  dedications  in  honour  of  some  of  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists  should  be  so  rare — those  very  dedications 
which  are  in  these  modern  times  so  common.  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  was  far  less  honoured  than  his  namesake  the  Baptist — 
four  churches  against  nineteen.  Pour  churches  are  dedicated  to  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle,  as  many  to  St.  Bartholomew ;  three  to  St. 
Stephen ;  St.  Philip,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke  one  apiece. 

(1)  Mr.  Borlase  considers  that  these  changes  of  dedication  in  Cornwall  "from  Keltic  Saints  to 
important  Saints  in  the  Roman  calendar  date  from  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centuries,  on 
occasions  when  a  bishop  was  consecrating  the  high  altar  of  a  newly-renovated  church,  as  was 
the  case  at  Fowey." — Age  of  the  Saints,  p.  G7.  As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  an 
ancient  historicaldedication  has  been  changed  in  modern  days,  Mr.  Peacock  informs  me  that 
when  Amcotts  Chapel  was  rebuilt,  about  28  years  ago,  the  dedication  of  St.  Mark  was  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  out  of  compliment  to  a  certain  Mr,  Mark  Favil, 
who  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  work.  In  better  taste,  and  with  a  deeper  sense  of 
reverence,  when  the  church  of  Melton  Ross  was  rebuilt  a  few  years  back,  the  dedication 
being  entirely  lost,  the  new  building  received  the  name  of  ''  the  Church  of  the  Ascension"  in 
consequence  of  the  corner  stone  being  laid  on  "  Ascension  Day." 
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Unique  dedications,  hardly  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  England, 
are  St.  Cornelius,  probably  the  Pope  of  that  name,  at  Linwood, 
St.  Genewys  at  Scotton,-  St.  Ethel wald  at  Alvingham,  and  the 
Flemish  St.  Bavon  in  a  destroyed  church  of  the  city  of  Lincoln. 
Another  destroyed  Lincoln  church,  St.  liumbold,  has  a  counterpart 
at  Colchester  and  elsewhere. 

I  cannot  bring  this  paper  to  an  end  without  feeling  how  far  it 
has  been  from  fulfilling  the  promise  of  its  title.  Except  in  one  or 
two  instances,  I  have  rather  indicated  how  our  dedications  may  be 
used  to  illustrate  local  history,  than  illustrated  it.  j\Iay  I  hope  that 
what  has  been  written  may  incite  some  younger  and  better  instructed 
archaeologists  to  pursue  the  investigation,  and  thus  it  will  not  have 
been  altogether  in  vain.     The  research  may  be  tedious  and  toilsome, 


but  the  reward  will  be  certain, 
mortalibus." 


iN'il  sine  magno  vita  labore  dedit 


List  of  Dedications  of  Churches  in  the  County  of  Lincoln. 
The  Churches  marked  (d)  are  destroyed. 


S.  Alhinus 

Spridlington  {d) 
S.  Alkmund 

Blyborough 
All  Saints 

Aby 

Ashby,  West 

Barrowby 

Barkwith,  West 

Beckiugham 

Bennington  by  Boston 

Bennington,  Long 

Bigby 

Bracebridge 

Branston 

Brauncewell 

Brocklesby 

Broxholme 

Cadney 

Can^\ick 

Coleby 

Croft 

Croxby 

Dunsby 

Eagle 

Elkington,  South 

Elsham  or  Ailesham 

Faldingworth 


Fenton 

Flixborough 

Fosdyke 

Friskney 

Gainsborough 

Gautby 

Goulceby 

Goxhill 

Grasby 

Greetham 

Greetwell 

Hammeringham 

Haugham 

Hanworth,  Cold 

Harmston 

Heapham 

Hemswell 

Ho]  beach 

Holton 

Holton  Beckering 

Horsington 

Hough  on  the  Hill 

Hougham 

Hykeham,  North 

Ingham 

Irby  in  the  Marsh 

Kyme,  South 

Langton 


Legbourne 

Lincoln,  2  {d) 

Maltby  le  Marsh 

Mareham  on  the  Hill 

Moorby 

Moulton 

ISTettleham 

Newton  in  the  Wolds 

Norton  Disney 

Orby 

Oxcomb 

Pilham 

Rasen,  West 

Ruskington 

Saltfleetby 

Saxby 

Scarle,  North 

Sixhills 

Snelland 

Stamford 

Stapleford 

Steeping,  Great 

Stroxton 

Sturton,  Great 

Swin  derby 

Tealby 

Thedlethorpe 

Thorganby 


(2)  Is  this  another  form  of  Geiioveva,  the  St.  Genevieve  of  Paris,  or  of  Gwynws,  the 
brother  of  Gwynau,  members  of  the  nearly  innumerable  sainted  progeny  of  Erychan,  com- 
memorated December  13  ?  St.  Gwynws  is  the  patron  saint  of  Lanwnws,  Cardiganshire,  and 
may  be  deemed  its  founder.     (Rees,  p.  loi.) 
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Thornton  le  Moor 
Thorpe  on  the  Hill 
Toynton,  All  Saints 
Ulceby 
Upton 
Walesby 
Waltham 
Wainfleet 
Westborough 
■Welliugore 
Wilksby 
Winteringham 
Winterton 
Wragby 

"Wyham  cum  Cadeby 
S.  Andrew 
Anderby 
Apley  {d) 
Asgarby 
Ashby  Puerorum 

Beelsby 

Beesby  in  the  Marsh 

Billingborongh 

Bonby 

Boothby 

Boothby  Graffoe 

Boothby  Pagnell 

Burton  Pedwardine 

Burton  upon  Stather 

Butterwick 

Calceby  [d] 

Claxby 

Claxby  Plunckacre 

Cranwell 

Denton 

Donnington  upon  Bain 

Dowsby 

Epworth 

Ewerby 

Falkingham 

Farlsthorpe 

Fillingham 

FuUetby 

Hacconby 

Hagnaby 

Hagnaby  cum  Hannah 

Halton  Holegate 

Heckington 

Helpringham 

Horbliug 

Immingham 

Ingoldsby 

Irby  upon  Humber 

Irnham 

Kelby 

Kirkby  cum  Osgodby 

Kirton  in  Lindsey 

Leasingham,  South 

Lincoln,  3  (rf) 

Miuingsby 


Minting 

Panton 

Pickworth 

Potterhanworth 

Eedburn 

Piippingale 

Sausthorpe 

Scot  Willoughby 

Scredington 

Sempringham 

Stainton  le  Vale 

Stamford  {d) 

Steeping,  Little 

Stewton 

Stone,  North 

Thoresby,  South- 

Timberland 

Utterby 

Welton 

Wilbughton 

Witham  on  the  Hill 

"Wootton 

S.  Athehoold 
See  S.  Ethelwald 

S.  Anne 

Lincoln,  Thorngate  {(/) 

aS'.  Austin 
Lincoln  (d) 

S.  Bartliolomeio 
Appleby 
Covenham 
Culverthorpe 
Keelby 
Lincoln  [d) 
Risby 
Welby 

S.  Bavon 

Lincoln  [d) 
S.  Benedict 

Candlesby 

Haltham  upon  Bain 

Lincoln 

Scrivelsby 

Wood  Enderby 

S.  Botolph 
Boston 
Lincoln 
Newton 
Quarrington 
Saxilby 
Skidbrookcum  Saltfleet 

.S'.  Chad 
Duuholme 
Harpswell 
Welbourn 
S.  Clement 
Fiskerton 


Grainthorpe 
Lincoln,  2  {d) 
Rowston  or  Roulston 
Saltfleetby 
Skegness 
Stamford  {d) 
Sutton  in  the  Marsh 
Worlaby 
S.  Cornelius 
Linwood 

Holy  Cross 
Carlton,  Castle 
Kirkby  Green 
Lincoln  {d) 
Ponton,  Great 
Scopwick 

S.  Cuthbe'rt 

Brattleby 

Lincoln  {d) 
S.  Denis 

Aswarby 

Killingham,  North 

Kirkby  Laythorpe 

Lincoln  {d) 

Silk  AVilloughby 

Sleaford 

S.  Edith 
Anwick 
Carlton,  Little 
Coates 
Grimoldby 
Grimsby,  Little 
Reston,"  North 
Reston,  South 

S.  Edmund 
Lincoln  (d) 
Riby 

Sutton,  S.  Edmund 
Spital  Chapel 

S.  Edtoard 

Barlings 

Lincoln  2  {d) 

Sudbrooke 
S.  Etheldreda 

West  Halton 

;S.  Ethehmid 
Alvingham 

S.  Faith 
Calcethorpe 
Kelstern 
Lincoln  {d) 

S.  Firman 
Thurlby 

S.  Gabriel 
Binbrook 
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S.  Gcneivys 
Scotton 

S.  German 
Kanby 
Scothern 
Thuiiby 

S.  George 
Bradley 

Gay  ton  le  Marsh 
Lincoln  [d) 
Stamford 

SS.  George  <b  Lawrence 
Springthorpe 

S.  Giles 
Langton  by  Wragby 
Lincoln  {d) 
Scartho 
Sleaford,  Old 

>S'.  Gregory 
Lincoln  [d) 

S.  Guthlac 
Crowland 
Deeping,  Market 
Fishtoft 
Ponton,  Little 

;S'.  Helen 
Ash  by  by  Partney 
Aswardby 
Barnoldby  le  Beck 
Biscathorpe 
Boultham 
Brant  Broughton 
Brigsley 

Burgh  upon  Bain 
Burton,  Gate 
Cawthorpe,  Little 
Cumberworth 
Edlington,  North 
Elkington 
Keal,  East 
Keal,  West 
Kirniington 
Lea 

Leverton 
Ludford  Magna 
Mareham  le  Fen 
Ormsby,  North 
Saxby 
Stickford 
Swinthorpe 
Theddlethorpe 
Thoresby,  North 
Willingham  by  Stow 
Willoughby  by  Aiford 

VOL.  XVI.,   PT.   I, 


S.  Ilihald 

Ashby  de  la  Laund 

Hibaldstow 

Manton 

Sea  why 
;S'.  Hilary. 

Spridlington 
Holy  Innocents 

liincoln  {d) 
S.  James 

Allington,  East 

Aslackby 

Bolington 

By t ham,  Castle 

Deeping,  S.  James 

Donington 

Firsby,  East 

Firsby  in  Aslackhoe 

Frieston 

Grimsby 

Doddington,  Dry 

Lincoln  {cl) 

Louth 

Pvauceby,  South 

Rigsby  cum  Ailby 

Skillington 

Spilsby 

Sutton,  S.  James 

Woolsthorpe  by 

Grantham 
S.  John  the  Baptist 

Alkbo  rough 

Baston 

Belleau 

Carlton,  Great 

Colsterworth 

Hale,  Great 

Leasingham 

Lincoln  {d) 

Lissington 

Londonthorpe 

Morton 

Nettleton 

Northorpe 

Scampton 

Stainton  by  Langworth 

Stamford 

Stiver  cum  Mablethorpe 

Stow  cum  Barholm 

Sutterby 

Toynton,  High 

Washingborough 

Whaplode  Drove 

Whitton 

Witham,  South 

Yarburgh 

B 


,S'.  John  the  Evangelist 

Corby 

Croxton 

Lincoln,  3  {d) 

AVashingborough 
^S*.  Julian 

Benniworth 
S.  Lawrence 

Aylesby 

Bardney 

Corringham 

Fulstow 

Frodingham 

Hallington 

Lincoln  {d) 

Revesby 

Sedgebrook 

Skellingthorpe 

Snarford 

Surfleet 

Tallington 

Thornton  Curtis 

Wickenby 
S.  Leodegar 

Wyberton 

S.  Leonard 

Chapel,  Mumby 

Cockeriugton,  South 

Haugh 

Lincoln  (tZ) 

Ormsby,  South 

Stamford 
8.  Lucia 

Dembleby 
S.  Luke 

Stickney 
.S*.  Margaret 

Authorpe 

Bucknall 

Braceborough 

Braceby 

Enderby,  Bag 

Habrough 

Hawerby  cum  Beesby 

Hemingby 

Huttoft 

Keddington 

Ketesby 

Laceby 

Langton  by  Horncastle 

Lincoln,  2  (1  d) 

Martin 

Quadring 

Roughton         [thorpe 

Saleby  cum  Thores- 
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Salmondby 

Sibsey 

Somerby 

Somersby 

Thimbleby 

Usselby 

Waddingworth 

Well 

"Winceby 

Wispington 

With  em 

Woodhall 

,S'.  Martin 
Ancaster 
Barholme 

Blyton  cum  Wharton 
Dalderby 
Kirmond-le-Mire 
Lincoln 
Owersby 
Owston 
Ravendale 
Stamford 
Stubton 
Waith 

Welton-le-Marsh 
Welton-le-Wold 
Willingham,  South 
With  call 

S.  Mark 
Lincoln 

S.  Mary 
Barkworth,  East 
Barnetby-le-Wold 
Barton  upon  Humber 
Binbrook 
Bloxholm 
Brigg 
Broughton 
Butterwick,  West 
Carlton-le-Moorland 
Claxby 

Cockerington,  North 
Covenham 
Cowbit 
East  Ferry 
Evedon 
Fotherby 
Frampton 
Hainton 
Harrington 
Hatcliffe 
Hogsthorpe 
Horn  castle 
Hundleby 
Kirkby  upon  Bain 


Leake 

Lincoln,  Cathedral 
Lincoln,  2  (1  d) 
Long  Sutton 
Ludborough 
Mablethorpe 
Manby 

Marsh  Chapel 
Marston 
Pinchbeck 
Riseholme 
Roxby  cum  Risby 
Somercoates,  South 
Stamford 
Stoke,  South 
Stow 
Sutterton 
Swineshead 
Swinstead 
Syston 
Tetford 
Thoresway 
Torrington,  West 
Totliill 

Tydd,  S.  Mary. 
Wainfleet,  S.  Mary 
Welton 
Weston 
Whaplode 
Wilsford 
Winthorpe 
Witham,  Nortb 
Woolsthorpe 
Wrawby 
SS.  Manj  d;  All  Saints 
Kirkby  Underwood 
Swarby 
SSS.  Mary,  Bartholomew, 
and  Guthlac 
Crowland,  late  Abbey 
Church 
SS.  Mart)  &  Holy  Rood 
Uonnington 

^S'aS'.   Mary  and  Nicliolas 
Kelsy,  South 
Spalding 

SS.  Mary  and  Peter 
Harlaxton 
Waddingham 

;S^.  Mary  Magdalen 
Bitchfield 
Fleet 
Gedney 
Lincoln 
Rothwell 


Somerby 
S.  Maurice 

Horkstow 
S.  Medardus 

Byiham,  Little 

S.  Michael 

Bassingham 
1     Billinghay 
'     Burwell 

Cammeringham 

Coates,  Little 

Coningsby 

Deeping,  West 

Driby 

Edenham 

Glentwprth 

Hackthorn 

Haydor 

Hykeham,  South 

Langtoft 

Lincoln,  2  (1  d) 

Martin 

Mavis,  Enderby 

Newton  by  Toft 

Scrafield  [d) 

Stamford,  2 

Stainton,  Market 

Stragglethorpe 

Swaton 

Torrington,  East 
Uffin,o;ton 


Waddington 

;S'.  Nicholas 
Addlethorpe 
Barkstone 
Cabourn 
Caenby 

Carlton  Scroop 
Coates,  Great 
Coates,  North 
Cuxwold 
Ferriby,  South 
Fulbeck 
Grainsby 
Gunby 
Haxey 
Kirkby,  East 

Lincoln 

Normanton 

Partney 

Sapperton 

Searby  with  Owmby 

Skirbeck 

Snitterby 

Spanby 

Stenigot 
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.  Sutton 

Swaby 

Swayfield 

Ulceby 

Walcot  by  Falkinghain 

Wickham  in  Holland 
S.  Olave 

Ruckland 
S.  Oswald 

Althorpe 

Blankney 

Crowle 

Howell 

Luddington 

Rand 

Strubby    cum    Wood- 
thorpe 
S.  Paul 

Lincoln 

Stamford 
S.  Pancras 

Wroot 
5.  Peter 

Aisthorpe 

Ashby  cum  Fenby 

Asterby 

Aubourn 

Barton  upon  H umber 

Bottesford 

Burgh  in  the  Marsh 

Cawkwell 

Claypole 

Conisholme 

Creeton 

Doddington 

Dunston 

Farfortli  cum  Maiden - 

Foston  [well 

Friesthorpe 

Gayton  le  Wold 

Glentham 

Gunby 

Halton,  East 

Humberstone  - 

Holton  le  Clay 

Kingerby 

Langton 

Lavington  or  Lenton 

Limber,  Great 

Lincoln,  8  (5  c?) 

Ludford  Parva 

Lusby 

Markby 

Mumby 

Navenby 

Newton  upon  Trent 

Nocton 


Normandby     on     tlie 

Wolds 
Norton,  Bishop's 
Raithby  cunr  Maltby 
Rasen,  Middle 
Rauceby,  North 
Ropsley 

Saltlieetby,  S.  Peter 
Scotter 
Skendleby 
Somercoates,  North 
Sotby 
Stainby 
Stamford 
Stixwold 
Thorpe 

Threckingham 
Torksey 
Toynton,  Low 
Toynton,  S.  Peter 
Trusthorpe 
Tupholme 

Willingham,  Cherry 
Wrangle 

aS'aS'.  Peter  and  Mary 
Waddingham 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
Algarkirk 
Belton 
Belchford 
BoUingbroke 
Bourn 
Bratoft 
Caistor 
Gosberton 
Hareby 
Healing 
Ingoldmells 
Kettletliorpe 
Kirton  by  Boston 
Normanby  by  Spital 
Osbournby 
Owmby 
Rasen,  Middle 
Reepham 
Scremby 
Stallingborough 
Tetney 
Toft 
Wigtoft 

S.  Philip 
Brinkhill 

S.  Eadcgimd 
Grayingham 

S.  Rumhold 
Lincoln  [d) 


S.  Sebastian 

Gonerby,  Great 
^S*.  Stephen 

Care  by 

Carlby 

Hatton 

Lincoln  {d) 

Stamford 
S.  S within 

Asgarby 

Baumber 

Bicker 

Leadenham 

Lincoln 

S.  Thomas  the  Apostle 

Legsby 

Rasen,  JMarket 

Stamford 

Willingham,  North 
'S'.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 

Amcotts 

Aunsby 

Bassingthorpe        cum 
Westby 

Burton  Goggles 

Digby 

Greatford 

Lincoln  [d) 
Holy  Trinity 

Allington,  West 

Barrow  upon  H  umber 

Bilsby 

Gedney  Hill 

Hagworthingham 

Lincoln,  3  {d) 

Messingham 

Muckton 

Raithby 

Stamford  {d) 

Swallow 

Tattershall 
Holy  Trinity  &  S.  Mary 

Clee 
S,  Vedast 

Tathwell 
,S'.   Vincent 

Burton  by  Lincoln 

Caythorpe 
S.    Wilfrid 

Alford 

Honington 

Metheringham 

Thornton 

*S,   IFulfram 
Grantham 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  THE  CHUECHES 

in  Lincolnshire,  with  their  Dedication,  including  Churches  destroyed 
and  gone  to  decay. 


Aby,  All  Saints 

Addlethorpe,  S.  Nicholas 

Ailesham,  alias  Elsham,  All  Saints 

Aisthorpe,  S.  Peter 

Alford,  S.  Wilfrid 

Algarkirk,  SS.  Peter  and  Paid 

Alkborougli,  S.  John  tlie  Baptist 

Allington,  East,  S.  James 

AlHngton,  West,  Ploly  Trinity 

Ahborpe,  S.  Oswald 

Alvingham,  S.  Ethelwald 

Amcotts,  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 

Ancaster,  S.  Llartin 

Anderby,  S.  Andrew 

Anwick,  S.  Edith 

Apley  (gone  to  decay)  S.  Andrew 

Appleby,  S.  Bartholomew 

Asgarby  by  Spilsby,  S.  Swithin 

Asgarby  by  Sleaford,  S.  Andrew 

Ashby  by  Partney,  S.  Helen 

Ashby-de-la-Laund,  S.  Hibald 

Ashby  with  Fenb}^,  S.  Peter 

Ashby  Puerorum,  S.  Andrew 

Ashby,  West,  All  Saints 

Aslackby,  S.  James 

Asterby,  S.  Peter 

Aswardby,  S.  Helen 

Anbourn,  S.  Peter 

Aunsby,  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 

Authorpe,  S.  Margaret 

Aylesby,  S.  Lawrence 
Bag  Enderby,  S.  Margaret 
Bardney,  S.  Lawrence 
Barholm,  S.  Martin 
Barkston,  S.  Nicholas 
Barkwith,  East,  S.  Mary 
Barkwith,  West,  All  Saints 
Barlings,  S.  Edward 
Barnetby-le-Wold,  S.  Mary 
Barnoldby-le-Beck,  S.  Helen 
Barrow  upon  Humber,  Holy  Trinity 
Barrowby  by  Grantham,  All  Saints 
Barton  upon  Humber,  S.  Peter 
S.  Mary 
Bassingham,  S.  Michael 
Bassingthorpe,  S.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury 
Baston,  S.  John  the  Baptist 
Baumber  or  Barnburgh,  S.  Swithin 
Beckingham,  All  Saints 


Beelsby,  S.  Andrew 

Beesby  in  the  IMarsh,  S.  Andrew 

Beesby  cum  Hawerby,  S.  John  the 

Baptist 
Belchford,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
Belleau,  S.  John  the  Baptist 
Belton  by  Epworth,  All  Saints 
Belton  by  Grantham,  SS.  Peter  and 

Paul 
Bennington,  by  Boston,  All  Saints 
Bennington,  Long,  All  Saints 
Benniworth,  S.  Julian 
Bicker,  S.  Swithin 
Bigby,  All  Saints 
Billingborough,  S.  Andrew 
Billinghay,  S.  Michael 
Bilby,  Holy  Trinity 
Binbrook,  S.  Gabriel 
Biscathorpe,  S.  Helen 
Bitchfield,  S.  Mary  Magdalen 
Blankney,  S.  Oswald 
Bleasby 

Bloxholm,  S.  ]\Lary 
Blyborough,  S.  Alkmund 
Blyton,  S.  Martin 
Bolingbroke,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 

Bolington,  S.  James 

Bonby,  S.  Andrew 

Boothby  GrafFoe,  S.  Andrew 

Boothby  Pagnell,  S.  Andrew 

Boston,  S.  Botolph 

Bottesford,  S.  Peter 

Boultham,  S.  Helen 

Bourn,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 

Braceborough,  S.  Margaret 

Bracebridge,  All  Saints 

Braceby,  S.  Margaret 

Bradley,  S.  George  . 

Branston,  All  Saints 

Branswell,  All  Saints 

Brant  Broughton,  S.  Helen 

Bratoft,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 

Brattleby,  S.  Cuthbert 

Brigg,  S.  Mary 

Brigsley,  S.  Helen 

Brinkhil],  S.  Philip 

Brocklesby,  All  Saints 

Brothertoft 

Broughton,  S.  ]\Iary 

Bi-oxholme,  All  Saints 
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Biicknall,  S.  Margaret 
Burgh  on  Bain,  S.  Helen 
Burgli  in  the  ]\Iarsh,  S.  Peter 
Burton  by  Lincoln,  S,  Vincent 
Burton    Goggles,    S.    Thomas    of 

Canterbury- 
Burton  Pedwardine,  S.  Andrew 
Burton  Stather,  S.  Andrew 
Burwell,  S.  Michael 
Buslingthorpe 

Butterwick  by  Boston,  S.  Andrew 
Butterwiek,  West,  S.  Mary 
Bytham  Castle,  S.  James 
Bytham,  Little,  S.  Medardus 
Cabourn,  S.  Nicholas 
Cadnev,  All  Saints 
Cadwell 

Caenby,  S.  Nicholas 
Caistor,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
Calceby,  S.  Andrew 
Calcethori^e,  S.  Faith 
Cammeringham,  S.  Michael 
Candlesby,  S.  Benedict 
Canworick,  All  Saints 
Careby,  S.  Stephen 
Carlby,  S.  Stephen 
Carlton,  Castle,  Holy  Cross 
Carlton,  Great,  S.  John  the  Baptist 
Carlton,  Little,  S.  Edith 
Carlton-le-Moorlands,  S.  Mary 
Carlton,  North 
Carlton,  South 
Carlton  Scroop,  S,  Nicholas 
Cawkwell,  S.  Peter 
Cawthorpe,  Little,  S.  Helen 
Caythorpe,  S.  Vincent 
Claxby  by  Alford,  S.  Andrew 
Claxby  by  Normanby,  S.  Mary 
Claxby  Plunkacre,  S.  Andrew 
Clay  pole,  S.  Peter 
Glaytliorpe 

Glee,  Holy  Trinity  and  S.  Mary 
Clixby 

Coates  by  Gainsborough,  S.  Edith 
Goates,  Great,  S.  Nicholas 
Coates,  Little,  S.  Michael 
Goates,  North,  S.  Nicholas 
Cockerington,  North,  S.  Mary 
Cockerington,  South,  S.  Leonard 
Coleby  by  Lincoln,  AH  Saints 
Colsterworth,  S.  John  the  Baptist 
Coningsby,  S.  Michael 
Gonisholm,  S.  Peter 
Corby,  S.  John  the  Evangelist 
Corringham,  S.  Lawrence 
Covenham,  S.  Bartholomew 

,,  S.  Mary 


Cowbit,  S.  Mary 

Cranwell,  S.  Andrew 

Creeton,  S.  Peter 

Croft,  All  Saints 

Crowland,  SSS.  Mary,  Bartholomew, 

and  Guthlac 
Crowle,  S.  Oswald 
Groxby,  All  Saints 
Croxton,  S.  John  the  Evangelist 
Gulverthorpe,  S.  Bartholomew 
Cumberworth,  S.  Helen 
Cuxwold  or  Cokeswold,  S.  Nicholas 
Dalby 

Dalderby,  S.  Martin  (gone  to  decay) 
Deeping,  East,  S.  James 
Deeping,  Fen 

Deeping,  Market,  S.  Guthlac 
Deeping,  AVest,  S.  Michael 
Dembleby,  S.  Lucia 
Denton,  S,  Andrew 
Digb}^  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
Dodd'ington  by  Lincoln,  S.  Peter 
Doddington,  Dry,  S.  James 
Donington  by  Spalding,  S.  Mary  and 

Holy  Rood 
Donington  upon  Bain,  S.  Andrew 
Donington,  S.  James 
Dowsby,  S.  Andrew 
Driby,  S.  Michael 
Dunholme,  S.  Chad 
Dunsby  by  Bourne,  All  Saints 
Dunston,  S.  Peter 
Eagle,  All  Saints 
East  Ferry,  Scotton,  S.  Mary 
Edenham,  S.  Michael 
Edlington,  S.  Helen 
Elkington,  North,  S.  Helen 
Elkington,  South,  All  Saints 
Elsham,  All  Saints 
Enderby,  Bag.     See  Bag  Enderby 
Enderby,  Mavis.     See  Mavis  Enderby 
Enderby,  Wood,     See  Wood  Enderby 
Ep worth,  S.  Andrew 
Evedon,  S.  Mary 
Ewerby,  S.  Andrew 
Faldingworth,  All  Saints 
Falkingham,  S.  Andrew 
Farforth,  S.  Peter 
Faristhorpe,  S.  Andrew 
Fenton  by  Newark,  All  Saints 
Ferriby,  South,  S.  Nicholas 
Fiilingham,  S.  Andrew 
Firsby  by  Spilsby,  S.  James 
Firsby  in  Aslackhoe,  S.  James 
Fishtoft,  S.  Guthlac 
Fiskerton,  S.  Clement 
Fleet,  S.  Mary  Magdalen 
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Flixborough,  All  Saints 

Fosdyke,  All  Saints 

Foston,  S.  Peter 

Fotherby,  S.  Mary 

Frampton,  S.  Mary 

Frieston,  S.  James 

Friesthorpe,  S,  Peter 

Friskney,  All  Saints 

Frodingham,  S.  Lawrence 

Fulbeek,  S.  Nicholas 

Fulletby,  S.  Andrew 

Fulstow,  S.  Lawrence 

Gainsborough,  All  Saints 

Gate  Burton,  S.  Helen 

Gautby,  All  Saints 

Gayton-le-Marsh,  S.  George 

Gayton-le-Wold,  S.  Peter 

Gedney,  S.  Mary  Magdalen 

Gedney  Hill,  Holy  Trinity 

Glanford  Brigg,  mdc  Brigg 

Glenthani,  S.  Peter 

Glentworth,  S.  Michael 

Goltho 

Gonerby,  Great,  S.  Sebastian 

Gosberton,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 

Goulcebv,  All  Saints 

Goxhill,^  All  Saints 

Grainsby,  S.  Nicholas 

Grainthorpe,  S.  Clement 

Grantham,  S.  "Wulfram 

Grassby,  AH  Saints 

Grayingham,  S.  Eadegund 

Greatford,  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 

Greetham,  All  Saints 

Greetwell,  All  Saints 

Grimoldby,  S.  Edith 

Grimsby,  Great,  S.  James 

Grimsby,  Little,  S.  Edith 

Gunby  by  Spilsby,  S.  Peter 

Gunby  by  Colsterworth,  S.  Nicholas 

Habrough,  S.  Margaret 

Hacconby,  S.  Andrew 

Haceby 

Hacktiiorn,  S.  Michael 

Hagnaby  by  Spilsby,  S.  Andrew 

Hagnaby  cum  Hannah,  S.  Andrew 

Hagworthingham,  Holy  Trinity 

Hainton,  S.  Mary 

Hale,  Great,  S.  John  the  Baptist 

Hallington 

Haltham  upon  Bain,  S.  Benedict 

Halton,  East,  S.  Peter 

Halton,  West,  S.  Etheldreda 

Halton  Holgate,  S.  Andrew 

Hammeringham,  All  Saints 

Hanworth,  Cold,  All  Saints 

Harby,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 


Harlaxton,  SS.  Mary  and  Peter 

Harmston,  All  Saints 

Harpswell,  S.  Chad 

Harrington,  S.  Mary 

Hatcliffe,  S.  Mary 

Hatton,  S.  Stephen 

Haugh,  S.  Leonard 

Haugham,  All  Saints 

Hawerby,  S.  IMargaret 

Haxey,  S.  Nicholas 

Haydor,  S.  Michael 

Healing,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 

Hcapham,  All  Saints 

Heckington,  S.  Andrew 

Heighington 

Helpringham,  S.  Andrew 

Hemingby,  S.  ^largaret 

Hemswell,  All  Saints 

Hibaldstow,  S.  Hibald 

Hogsthorpe,  S.  Mary 

Holbeach,  All  Saints 

Holton,  All  Saints 

Holton-le-Clay,  S.  Peter 

Holton  Beckering,  All  Saints 

Holton-le-Moor 

Honington,  S.  Wilfrid 

Horbling,  S.  Andrew 

Horkstow,  S.  Maurice 

Horncastle,  S.  ]\Lary 

Horsington,  All  Saints 

Hough  on  the  Hill,  AH  Saints 

Hougham,  All  Saints 

Howell,  S.  Oswald 

Huniberston,  S.  Peter 

Hundelby,  S.  Mary 

Hungerton 

Huttoft,  S.  Margaret 

Hykeham,  North,  All  Saints 

Hykeham,  South,  S.  Michael 

Immingham,  S.  Andrew 

Ingham,  All  Saints 

Ingleby 

Ingoldmells,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 

Ingoldsby,  S.  Andrew 

Irby  on  Humber,  S.  Andrew 

Irby  in  the  Marsh,  All  Saints 

Irnham,  S.  Andrew 

Keadby 

Keal,  East,  S.  Helen 

Keal,  West,  S.  Helen 

Keddington,  S.  Margaret 

Keelby,  S.  Bartholomew 

Kelby,  S,  Andrew 

Kelsey,   North 

Kelscy,  South.  SS.  Mary  and  Nicholas 

Kelstern,  S.  Faith 

Ketesby  with  S.  Ormsby,  S.  Margaret 
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Kettlethorpe,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 

Kexby 

Killingholme,  North,  S.  Denis 

Kingerhy,  S.  Peter 

Kirkby  cum  Osgodby,  S.  Andrew 

Kirkby  upon  Bain,  S.  Mary 

Kirkby,  East,  S,  Nicholas 

Kirkby  Green,  Holy  Cross 

Kirkby  Laythorpe,  S.  Denis 

Kirkby  Underwood,   S.   Mary  and 

All  Saints 
Kirkstead 

Kirmington,  S.  Helen 
Kirmond-le-Mire,  S.  Martin 
Kirton  by  Boston,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
Kirton  in  Lindsey,  S.  Andrew 
Knaith 

Kynie,  South,  All  Saints 
Laceby,  S.  Margaret 
Langtoft,  S,  Michael 
Langton  by  Wragby,  S.  Giles 
Langton  by  Horncastle,  S.  Margaret 
Langton  by  Spilsby,  S.  Peter 
Laughton  by  Gainsboro',  All  Saints 
Lea,  S.  Helen 
Leadenham,   S.  Swithin 
Leake,  S.  Mary 
Leasingham,    North,    S.    John  the 

Baptist 
Leasingham,  South,  S.  Andrew 
Legbourn,  All  Saints 
Legsby,  S.  Thomas 
Lenton,  S.  Peter 
Leverton,  S.  Helen 
Limber,  Great,  S.  Peter 
Lincoln,  S.  Anne 

,,         S.  Andrew,  3 

,,         S.  Austin 

,,         S.  Bavon 

,,         S.  Bartholomew 

,,  S.  Benedict 
S.  Botolph 
S.  Clement,  2 

,,         S.  Cross 

,,         S.  Cuthbert 

,,         S.  Denis 

,,         S.  Edmund 
S.  Edward,  2 
S.  Faith 
S.  Giles 
S.  Gregory 

,,         S.  James 

,,         S.  John  the  Baptist 

,,         S.  John  the  Evangelist,  2 

,,         S.  Lawrence 

,,         S.  Leonard 

,,         S.  Margaret 


Lincoln,  S.  Mark 
,,         S.  Martin 
,,         S.  Mary  Magdalen 

S.  Mary,  2 

S.  Michael,  2 
,,         S.  Nicholas 

S.  Paul 

S.  Peter,   8 

S.  Eumbold 
,,         S.  Stephen 
,,         S.  Swithin 

Holy  Trinity,  2 
Linwood,  S.  Cornelius 
Lissington,  S.  John  the  Baptist 
Londonthorpe,  S,  John  the  Baptist 
Louth,  S.  James 
Ludborough,  S.  Mary 
Luddington,  S.  Oswald 
Ludford  Magna,  S.  Helen 
Ludford  Parva,  S,  Peter  (gone  to  decay) 
Lusby,  S.  Peter 
Lutton  or  Sutton,  S.  Nicholas 
Mablethorpe,  S,  Mary 
Maltby-le-Marsh,  All  Saints 
Manby,  S.  Mary 
Manton,  S.  Hibald 
Mareham-le-Fen,  S.  Helen 
Mareham  on  the  Hill,  All  Saints 
Markby,  S.  Peter 
Market  Deeping,  S.  Guthlac 
Marsh  Chapel,  S.  Mary 
Marston,  S.  Mary 
Martin  by  Horncastle,  S.  Michael 
Marton,  S.  Margaret 
Mavis  Enderby,  S.  Michael 
Melton  Eoss 

Messingham,  Holy  Trinity 
Metheringham,  S.  Wilfrid 
Middle  Eascn.     See  Easen,  Middle 
Miningsby,  S.  Andrew 
Minting,  S,  Andrew 
Moorby,  All  Saints 
Morton,  by  Bourn,  S.  John  the  Baptist 
Moulton,  All  Saints 
Muckton,  Holy  Trinity 
Mumby,  S.  Peter 
Navenby,  S.  Peter 
Nettleham,  All  Saints 
Nettleton,  S.  John  the  Baptist 
Newton  by  Falkingham,  S.  Botolph 
Newton  by  Toft,  S.  Michael 
Newton  upon  Trent,  S.  Peter 
Nocton,  S.  Peter 
Normanbv  by  Spital,  SS.  Peter  and 

Paur 
Normanby  on  the  Wolds,  S.  Peter 
Normanton,  S.  Nicholas 
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Northorj-jc,  S.  John  the  Baptist 

Norton,  Bishop,  S.  Peter 

Norton  Disney,  All  Saints 

Newton  in  the  Wolds,  All  Saints 

Orby,  All  Saints 

Ormsby,  South,  S.  Leonard 

Ormsby,  North,  S.  Helen 

Osbonrnby,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 

Owersby,  North.  S.  Martin 

Owmby,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 

Owston,  S.  Martin 

Oxcomb,  All  Saints 

Pan  ton,  S.  Andrew 

Partney,  S.  Nicholas 

Pickworth,  S.  Andrew 

Pilham,  All  Saints 

Pinchbeck,  S.  Mary 

Ponton,  Great,  Holy  Cross 

Ponton,  Little,  S.  Guthlac 

Potter  Hanworth,  S.  Andrev/ 

Quadring,  S.  Margaret 

Quarrington,  S.  Botolph 

Kaithby  by  Spilsby,  Holy  Trinity 

Raithby  with  JMaltby,  S.  Peter 

Eanby,  S.  German 

Kand,  S.  Oswald 

Easen,  Market,  S.  Thomas  the  Apostle 

Rasen,  Middle,  Drax,  SS.  Peter  and 

Paul 
Pasen,  Middle,  Tupholm,  S.  Peter 
Easen,  West,  All  Saints 
Eauceby,  North,  S.  Peter 
Eauceby,  South,  S.  James 
Eavendale,  East,  S.  Martin 
Eavendale,  West 
Eedbourn,  S.  Andrew 
Eeepham,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
Eeston,  South,  S.  Edith 
Reston,  North,  S.  Edith 

Eevesby.  S.  Lawrence 

Riby,  S,  Edmund 

Eigsby  with  Ailby,  S.  James 

Eippingale,  S.  Andrew 

Eisby,  S.  Bartholomew 

Eiseholme,'S.  Mary 

Eopsley,  S.  Peter 

Eothwell,  S.  Mary  Magdalen 

Eoughton,  S.  Margaret 

Eowston  or  Roulston,  S.  Clement 

Roxby,  S.  Mary 

Euckland,  S.  Olave 

Euskington,  All  Saints 

Saleby  withThoresthorpe,  S.  Margaret 

Salmonby,  S.  Margaret 

Saltfleetby,  S.  Clement 

Saltfleetby,  All  Saints 

Saltfleetby,  S.  Peter 


Sapperton,  S.  Nicholas 

Sausthorpe,  S.  Andrew 

Saxby  with  Firsby,  S.  Helen 

Saxby,  by  Barton,  All  Saints 

Saxilby,  S.  Botolph 

Scamblesby 

Scampton,  S.  John  the  Baptist 

Scarle,  North,  All  Saints 

Scartho,  S.  Giles 

Scawby,  S.  Hibald 

Scopwick,  Holy  Cross 

Scothern,  S.  German 

Scot  Willoughby,  S.  Andrew 

Scotter,  S.  Peter 

Scotton,  S.  Genewys 

Scrafield,  S.  Michael  (gone  to  decay) 

Scredington,  S.  Andrew 

Scremby,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 

Scrivelsby,  S.  Benedict 

Searby  cum  Owmby,  S.  Nicholas 

Sedgebrook,  S.  Lawrence 

Sempringham,  S.  Andrew 

Sibsey,  S.  Margaret 

Silk  Willoughby,  S.  Denis 

Six  hills.  All  Saints 

Skegness,  S.  Clement 

Skellingthorpe,  S.  Lawrence 

Skendleby,  S.  Peter 

Skidbrook,  S.  Botolph 

Skirbeck,  S.  Nicholas 

Skilliugton,  S.  James 

Sleaford,  New,  S.  Denis 

Sleaford,  Old,  S.  Giles 

Snarford,  S.  Lawrence 

Snelland,  All  Saints 

Snitterby,  S.  Nicholas 

Somerby  by  Brigg,  S.  Margaret 

Somerby    by     Grantham,     S.     Mary 

Magdalen 
Somercotes,  North,  S   Peter 
Somercotes,  South,  S.  Mary 
Somersby,  S.  Margaret 
Sotby,  S.  Peter 

Spalding,  SS.  Mary  and  Nicholas 
Spanby,  S.  Nicholas 
Spilsby,  S.  James 
Spridlington,  S.  Hilary 

S.  Albinus  (rZ) 
Springthorpe,  SS.  George  &  Lawrence 
Stainby,  S.  Peter 
Stainfield 
Stainton  by  Langworth,  S.  John  the 

Baptist 
Stainton,  Market,  S.  Michael 
Stainton-le-Vale,  S.  Andrew 
Stallingborough,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
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Stamford,  All  Saints,  2 

.,         S.  Andrew 

,,         S.  Clement 

,,         S.  George 

,,         S.  John  the  Baptist 

,,         S.  Leonard 
S.  Mary,  2 
S.  Michael,  2 
S.  Paul 

,,         S.  Peter 

,,         S,  Stephen 
S.  Thomas 

,,         Holy  Trinity 
Stapleford,  All  Saints 
Steeping,  Great,  All  Saints 
Steeping,  Little,  S.  Andrew 
Stenigot,  S.  Nicholas 
Stewton,  S.  Andrew 
Stickford,  S.  Helen 
Sticking,  S.  Luke 
Stixwold,  S.  Peter 
Stoke,  North,  S.  Andrew 
Stoke,  South,  S.  Mary 
Stow,  S.  Mary 
Stow,  by  Market  Deeping,  S.  John 

the  Baptist 
Stragglethorpe,  S.  Michael 
Stroxton,  All  Saints 
Strubby,  near  Alford,  S,  Oswald 
Stubton,  S.  Martin 
Sturton,  Great,  All  Saints 
Sudbrook,  S.  Edward 
Surfleet,  S.  Lawrence 
Sutterby,  S.  John  the  Baptist 
Sutterton,  S.  Mary 
Sutton,  Long,  S.  Mary 

,,  S.  Nicholas 

,,  S.  Edmund 

,,  S.  James 

Sutton  in  the  Marsh,  S.  Clement 
Swaby,  S.  Nicholas 
Swallow,  Holy  Trinity 
Swarby,  S.  Mary  and  All  Saints 
Swaton,  S.  Michael 
Swayiield,  S.  Nicholas 
Swinderby,  All  Saints 
Swineshead,  S.  Mary 
Swinhope,  S.  Helen 
Swinstead,  S,  Mary 
Syston,  S.  Mary 
Tallington,  S.  Lawrence 
Tathwell,  S.  Vedast 
Tattershall,  Holy  Trinity 
Tealby,  All  Saints 
Temple  Bruer 
Tetford,  S.  Mary 
Tetney,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 


Theddlethorpe,  West,  All  Saints 

Theddlethorpe,  East,  S.  Helen 

Thimbleby,  S.  Margaret 

Thoresby,  South,  S.  Andrew 

Thoresby,  North,  S.  Helen 

Thoresway,  S.  Mary 

Thorganby,  All  Saints 

Thornton  by  Horncastle,  S.  "Wilfrid 

Thornton  Curtis,  S.  Lawrence 

Thornton-le-Fen 

Thornton-le-Moor,  All  Saints 

Thorpe  by  Wainfleet,  S.  Peter 

Thorpe  on  the  Hill,  All  Saints 

Threckingham,  S.  Peter 

Thurlby  by  Lincoln,  S.  German 

Thurlby  by  Bourn,  S.  Firman 

Timberland,  S.  Andrew 

Toft  by  Ma,rket  Rasen,  SS.  Peter  and 

Paul 
Torksey,  S.  Peter 
Torrington,  East,  S.  Michael 
Torrington,  West,  S.  Mary 
Tothili,  S.  Mary 
Toynton,  High,  S.  John  the  Baptist 

,,         Low,  S.  Peter 

,,         All  Saints 

,,         S.  Peter 
Tupholme,  vS.  Peter 
Trusthorpe,  S.  Peter 
Tydd,  S.  Mary 
Uffington,  S.  Michael 
Ulceby  by  Alford,  All  Saints 
Ulceby  by  Barton,  S.  Nicholas 
Upton,  All  Saints 
Usselby,  S.  Margaret 
Utterby,  S.  Andrew 
Waddingham,  SS.  Peter  and  Mary 
Waddington,  S.  Michael 
Waddingworth,  S.  Margaret 
Wainfleet,  All  Saints 
Wainfleet,  S.  Mary 
Waith,  S.  Martin 
Walcot,  S.  Nicholas 
Walesby,  All  Saints 
Waltham,  All  Saints 
AVashingborough,  S.  John  the  Baptist 
Welbourn,  S.  Chad 
Welby,  S.  Bartholomew 
Well,  S.  Margaret 
Wellingore,  All  Saints 
Welton  by  Lincoln,  S.  Mary 
Welton,  S.  Andrew 
Welton-le-Wold,  S.  Martin 
Welton  in  the  Marsh,  S.  Martin 
AVestborough,  All  Saints 
Weston,  S.  Mary 
Whaplode,  S.  Mary 
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Whaplode  Drove,  S.  John  the  Baptist 
Whitton,  S.  John  the  Baptist 
'Wiclvenb}^  wS.  Lawrence 
Wickham  in  Holland,  S.  Nicholas 
Wigtoft,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
Wilksby,  All  Saints 
"Willingham  by  Stow,  S.  Helen 
Willingham,  Cherry,  S.  Peter 
Willingham,  North,  S.  Thomas  the 

Apostle 
Willingham,  South,  S.  Martin 
Willoughby  by  Alford,  S.  Helen 
Willoughby,  Scot,  S.  Andrew 
Willoughby,  Silk,  S.  Denis 
Willoughton,  S.  Andrew 
Wilsford,  S.  Mary 
Wildsworth  or  Woldsworth 
Winceby,  S.  JNIargaret 
Winteringham,  All  Saints 
Winterton,  All  Saints 


AVinthoqie,  S.  Mary 

AVispington,  S.Margaret 

Witham  on  the  Hill,  S.  Andrew 

Witham,  North,  S.  Mary 

AVitham,  South,  S.  John  the  Baptist 

Withcall,  S.  Martin 

Withern,  S.  Margaret 

Woodhall,  S,  Margaret 

Wood  Enderby,  S.  Benedict 

Woolsthorpe,  by  Grantham,  S.  James 

Woolsthorpe,  S.  Mary 

Wootton,  S.  Andrew 

Worlaby,  S.  Clement 

Wragby,  All  Saints 

Wrangle,  S.  Peter 

Wraw%,  S.  Mary 

Wroot,  S.  Pan  eras  • 

Wyberton,  S.  Leodegar 

Wyliam,  All  Saints 

Yarborough,  S.  John  the  Baptist 
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Kyme  and  its  Toiver. — By  Charles  Kirk,  M.A.,  Architect  Sleaford. 
A  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Lincohi  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society,  at  Sleaford. 

THE  situation  of  Kyme  apart  from  any  of  the  main  lines  of  com- 
munication between  the  principal  towns  in  its  neighbourhood, 
has  caused  it  to  be  overlooked.  On  neither  of  the  previous  visits 
of  this  Society  to  Sleaford  has  it  been  visited.  And  yet,  there  is 
much  of  interest  both  to  the  Antiquary  and  the  Architect  in  its 
history  and  remains.  A  glance  at  the  map,  which  I  have  prepared, 
will  show  what  was  Kyme  at  the  time  of  which  we  have  the  earliest 
record.  Traces  of  the  Eoman  occupation  remain  in  the  site  of  a 
camp,  half  way  between  the  two  villages  of  North  and  South  Kyme, 
and  the  great  drainage  work  of  the  Komans,  the  Car  Dyke,  skirts 
the  parishes  for  more  than  a  mile.  It  will  be  seen  that  Kyme  was 
then  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  inland  island,  standing  out  above 
the  level  of  the  fens.  These  were  at  all  times  of  the  year  soft  and 
miry,  growing  only  a  coarse  herbage  in  the  summer,  and  were 
intersected  by  dykes  in  which  the  reeds  and  rushes  formed  covert 
for  the  wild-fowl,  with  here  and  there  a  pool  or  lake  fringed  with 
alders  and  willows,  and  containing  fish  in  abundance.  The  land 
lying  between  Ewerby  and  Kyme  is  still  called  the  WatJie  or  Where 
one  Wadeth.  In  the  seasons  of  rain  however  these  pools  and  ditches 
widened  and  united,  and  became  a  sea,  across  which  the  inhabitants 
made  their  wa}^  in  boats,  made  of  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  some  of 
which  have  been  dug  up  about  the  villages  of  Kyme  and  Billinghay, 
or  in  the  Skerries  or  Coracles  made  of  wicker  covered  with  skin  or 
canvass,  such  as  are  still  used  in  some  parts  of  Wales  and  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Ireland.  Such  a  country  would  be  well  nigh 
impassable  to  troops,  quite  so,  certainly,  to  the  Mail  Clad  Norman 
Knights,  and  we  may  therefore  readily  believe  the  tradition  that 
Kyme  was  held  by  the  family  of  that  name  in  Saxon  times,  and  was 
one  of  those  places  never  actually  surrendered  to  the  Norman 
Conqueror.  But,  though  he  could  not  reach  to  subdue  it,  William 
did  not  hesitate  to  make  a  grant  of  the  Manor  to  one  of  his  followers, 
Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  who  had  a  large  slice  of  Lincolnshire  and  fixed 
his  residence  at  Ealkingham,  which  you  have  visited  to-day.  At 
that  time  it  is  recorded  in  Domesday  that  there  were  "two  Churches," 
probably  one  at  North  Kyme  and  one  at  South  Kyme,  served  then, 
as  now,  by  one  Priest.  There  were  also  two  or  three  hundred  acres 
of  wood  pasture  and  coppice  wood,  and  seven  hundred  acres  of 
marsh,  six  fish  garths  and  four  fisheries.  North  Kyme  now  has 
3,490  acres  and  South  Kyme  4,862  acres,  together  8,352  acres,  the 
larger  portion  of  which   must  have  been  under  water  when  the 
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Domesday  account  was  taken.  The  estates  seem  to  have  contmued 
in  the  hands  of  their  original  proprietors,  held  probably  by  allodial 
tenure  from  the  I^orman  Lords,  for  we  find  mention  of  William  de 
Kyme  about  11 00,  whose  son  Eobert  founded  the  Priory  of  Bollington 
and  married  Eose,  daughter  of  one  who  is  described  as  Steward  to 
Gilbert  de  Gaunt.  The  son  of  this  marriage, was  Philip,  who  him- 
self became  Steward  to  the  de  Gaunt  of  his  time  and  was  High 
Sheriff  of  the  County  in  1168-9.  The  remains  of  a  Gorman  church, 
and  the  names  given  to  certain  fields  and  houses  are  still  used,  as 
the  Eoeuferie  and  the  Vacherie,  are  evidences  of  Norman  influence 
at  work  here. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  trace  minutely  the  history  of  this 
family  of  Kyme.  That  has  been  done  elsewhere,  and  I  do  not  for- 
get that  it  is  an  Architectural  Society  I  am  addressing.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  one  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  for  siding  Avith 
the  Barons  against  King  John  ;  another  was  called  to  Worcester  to 
counsel  and  aid  King  Edward  I,  in  his  Welsh  wars ;  another  was 
appointed  in  1323  one  of  the  custodes,  to  "  guard,  and  defend,  and 
arm,  and  array  the  forces  of  the  County,  and  to  be  ready  to  march 
against  the  enemy  at  three  days  notice."  This  was  William  de 
Kyme,  the  last  of  the  male  line,  who  died  in  1337.  His  widow 
Joan,  married  Nicholas  de  Cantilupe,  and  lies  buried  with  him  in 
the  Cantilupe  Chantry,  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  of  which  she  was  the 
foundress.  The  estates  now  passed  to  the  family  of  Umfravill  by 
the  marriage  of  Gilbert  de  Umfravill,  Earl  of  Angus,  to  Lucy  de 
Kyme,  sister  and  heiress  of  AVilliam.  It  is  to  this  family  we  owe 
the  erection  of  the  "  goodly  house  "  spoken  of  by  Leland,  of  which 
the  grand  tower  remains  to  this  day,  for  on  the  keystone  of  the 
vaulted  roof  of  its  lowest  story,  perfect  as  when  it  was  first  wrought, 
is  a  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Umfravill,  Gu.  a  cinquefoil  within 
an  orle  of  crosses  patonce,  or :  not  cross  crosslets  as  the  arms  are 
usually  blazoned.  The  main  body  of  the  mansion  evidently  stood 
to  the  south  of  the  tower,  and  was  connected  with  it  by  a  narrow 
passage,  which  was  only  high  enough  to  reach  the  first  floor.  Ey 
several  indications,  I  am  led  to  the  opinion  that  this  tower  was 
designed  as  a  keep,  or  ultimate  refuge  in  case  of  attack.  The 
chamber  in  the  basement  is  lighted  only  by  narrow  loopholes  on 
the  three  exposed  sides.  It  is  the  only  one  that  is  vaulted,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  doors  is  such  that  they  were  evidently  intended 
to  be  secured  from  within.  The  recess  in  the  wall,  on  the  left  of 
the  door  as  you  enter,  has  been  termed  a  fire-place.  Eut  not  only 
is  there  no  mark  of  fire  such  as  is  commonly  found  in  like  cases, 
but  there  is  no  flue  for  the  smoke.  Similarly  the  chambers  over 
could  only  have  been  temporarily  occupied,  or  must  have  been 
warmed  by  charcoal  in  brasiers,  which  could  be  moved  from 
room   to    room,    as   is   done   still   in   Italy  and  Spain,   for  there 
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is  no  fire-place  in  any,  although  fire-places  are  common  enough 
in  English  edifices  of  the  time.  In  the  top  story  indeed  there 
is  a  piece  of  brick  work,  which  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been 
the  back  of  a  fire-place,  but  its  height  from  the  floor  and  the 
absence  of  marks  of  fire  or  smoke,  seem  to  contradict  the  theory. 
The  windows  of  the  first  and  second  floors,  which  have  traceried 
heads,  had  wooden  shutters,  of  which  the  hooks  remain,  to  close 
the  lower  part,  but  in  the  tracery  of  some,  there  is  a  groove  for 
glass.  Each  window  was  protected  by  iron  bars  outside,  in  the 
positions  of  which  in  the  several  stories  there  is  a  curious  variation. 
Let  it  be  observed  that  on  those  faces  of  the  tower  on  which  are  the 
loopholes  of  the  basement  story,  the  windows  are  placed  immediately 
over  the  loopholes.  The  iron  guards  of  the  first  and  tliircl  floor 
windows  were  fixed,  as  is  usual  with  saddle  bars  in  church  windows, 
in  the  jambs.  But  in  the  second  story,  which  was  out  of  the  reach 
of  spearmen,  the  guards  were  fixed  on  the  face  of  the  wall,  and 
doubtless  projected  from  it  sufficiently  to  allow  of  missiles  being 
drojDped  through,  as  was  the  case  in  many  of  the  Border  Towers  in 
the  North.  No  stone  benches  are  to  be  found  at  the  sides  of  any 
of  the  windows  as  was  usual  in  domestic  edifices.  The  turret  stair 
which  gives  access  to  the  upper  rooms  is  curiously  constructed,  the 
steps  varying  very  much  in  thickness,  and  not  succeeding  after  all 
in  hitting  the  right  level  when  the  door  of  the  room  was  reached. 
The  top  of  this  stair,  when  it  has  at  length  risen  above  the  leaded 
roof  of  the  tower,  is  beautifully  groined  with  fan  tracery,  sjjringing 
from  a  central  shaft  of  stone,  resembling  one  that  some  of  you  may 
have  seen  in  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  Palace  of  Linlithgow.  The 
platform  at  the  summit,  which  was  formerly  reached  by  steps  from 
the  leaded  roof  of  the  tower,  but  nov»^  through  a  hole  formed  by 
removing  one  of  the  stones  of  the  vault,  forms  a  splendid  watch- 
tower  or  beacon-station,  commanding  a  view  over  all  the  surrounding 
country.  The  grand  outline  of  the  Cathedral  at  Lincoln  rises  over 
the  woods  of  Blankney  to  the  north-west,  and  far  away  in  the 
opposite  direction  the  stately  tower  of  St.  Botolph,  at  Boston,  keeps 
watch  over  the  great  level  of  the  Fens  which  lie  between.  The 
masonr}^  of  this  tower  is  wonderfully  perfect,  and  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  oolite  stone  of  which  most  of  the  neighbouring  churches  are 
built.  The  quarries  were  in  a  place  called  Hanbeck,  close  by 
Wilsford,  in  which  parish  the  present  quarries  are  situate,  though 
the  produce  of  them  is  always  called  Ancaster  stone.  The  mouldings 
of  the  windows  and  the  base  of  the  tower  are  almost  ecclesiastical 
in  character,  closely  resembling  those  of  the  church  which  is  near. 
The  Mansion  or  Castle,  was  surrounded  by  a  moat  which  can  still 
be  traced,  but  the  bridge  by  which  it  was  crossed,  in  the  position 
marked  on  the  plan,  has  been  removed.  Marks  of  foundations  may 
be  seen  in  the  field  to  the  east  of  the  tower,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
church  which  we  come  next  to  consider. 
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Of  the  ancient  ones  mentioned  in  Domesday,  no  vestige  remains. 
That  at  North  Kyme  has  disappeared  entirely,  but  of  the  Norman 
one  which  succeeded  that  at  South  Kyme  a  very  fine  remnant  exists 
in  the  inner  doorway  of  the  porch  of  the  prasent  church.  Tliis 
must  have  formed  part  of  a  considerable  fabric  and  is  very  rich  in 
character.  The  label  mould  is  carved  like  a  cable  and  has  a  snake- 
like head  at  each  termination.  Close  by  this  doorway  is  the  remnant 
of  a  Holy  Water  Stoup  which  seems  to  be  formed  out  of  part  of  the 
shaft  and  the  cap  of  a  Norman  respond  of  the  same  date  as  the 
doorway.  It  is  probable  that  when  Philip  de  Kyme  founded  the 
Priory,  and  dedicated  it  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  about 
1170,  he  allowed  this  Norman  church  (then  less  than  a  hundred 
years  old)  to  stand,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  record 
or  remains  of  a  church  built  at  this  period.  The  details  of  the 
beautiful  windows  of  the  south  aisle  seem  to  indicate  that  when  the 
Umfravill  who  built  the  tower  had  finished  his  work  there,  he 
proceeded  to  rebuild  the  church.  The  part  coloured  dark  on  the 
plan  is  all  that  is  left,  but  from  this  fragment  and  the  marks  of 
the  foundations  to  the  east  and  north  of  it,  one  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  size  and  shape  of  this  grand  fabric,  which  must  have 
been  no  unworthy  rival  of  the  magnificent  churches  visible  from  its 
site.  The  fragment  is  nearly  one  half  of  the  west  front  of  the  nave 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  south  aisle.  At  this  point  on  the  west 
front  is  part  of  the  jamb  of  the  great  west  door  of  the  church,  and 
above  it  is  the  line  of  the  jamb  of  the  west  window.  Allowing  the 
usual  width  for  this  door,  we  can  construct  a  plan  of  this  end  of  the 
church,  and  following  along  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  eastward  till 
we  come  to  the  point  marked  B,  we  come  to  a  window  which  has 
been  defaced,  but  inside,  in  its  sill,  is  a  piscina,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  was  a  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
which  probably  terminated  in  the  position  shewn.  As  there  was 
clearly  no  western  tower,  it  is  probable  that  it  stood  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transepts,  foundations  of  the  latter  being 
clearly  traceable  on  the  north  side.  This  would  throw  the  chancel 
still  further  east,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  foundations  have  been 
disturbed  in  that  direction  as  far  as  the  point  indicated  on  the  plan, 
as  the  probable  length  of  the  chancel.  The  line  of  the  roof  of  the 
south  aisle  is  visible  at  the  west  end,  and  if  the  nave  was  at  all  in 
proportion  to  this,  the  structure  must  have  been  a  very  noble  one. 
The  side  walls  of  the  porch  have  been  rebuilt,  but  the  south  gable 
remains  and  is  curious,  as,  although  of  the  same  period  of  Architec- 
ture, the  base  mouldings  are  different  from  those  of  the  aisle,  and 
are  at  a  different  level.  Above  the  arch  is  a  niche  containing  two 
figures  carved  out  of  one  stone,  said  to  represent  the  coronation  of 
the  Virgin.  On  the  face  of  the  western  buttress  of  the  porch,  just 
above  the  base  mould,  is  an  inscription  in  characters  that  may  have 
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been  cut  at  the  time  of  its  erection  legible  with  great  difficulty  now, 
but  given  in  Bishop  Trollope's  History  of  Sleaford  thus,  "  Orate 
pro  anima  Thomasi  Weston  hujus  prioratus  pincerna."  There  are 
other  curious  inscriptions  within,  all  of  which  are  recorded  in  the 
same  work. 

The  Umfravills  having  finished  their  house  and  church  died  out 
in  less  than  a  hundred  years,  and  the  Kyme  property  passed,  as  it 
came  to  them,  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  to  Gilbert  Burdon  and 
by  his  daughter  and  heiress  to  Henry  Talboys,  and  again  by  female 
line  and  division  among  the  heirs  general  in  1530,  when  the  head 
of  the  Barony  of  Kyme  came  to  Sir  Edward  Dymoke,  of  Scrivelsby, 
The  Dymokes  appear  to  have  resided  here  until  about  1700,  and 
the  estate  was  sold,  about  1730,  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

It  was  afterwards  sold  to  Abraham  Hume,  Esq.,  whose  son  Sir 
Abraham  Hume,  Bart.,  of  Wormleybury,  Herts,  bequeathed  it  to 
his  second  daughter,  and  the  Kyme  estate  again  passed  by  marriage 
in  1810,  to  the  Earl  Brownlow,  of  Belton,  whose  son,  the  Honourable 
Charles  Henry  Cust  is  the  present  owner.  Those  who  were  present 
with  us  at  Kyme  yesterday  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  that  the 
thanks  of  this  Society  are  due  to  this  gentleman  for  the  care  with 
which  he  has  protected  the  tower.  The  open  masonry  that  was  once 
covered  by  the  leaded  roofs  has  been  cemented  over,  so  that  no  wet 
can  enter,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  terrible  winter  that  any 
water  found  its  way  through  the  floor  of  the  "  chequer  chamber," 
and  the  vaulting  of  the  lower  story.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
representation  of  this  fact  were  made  to  the  owner's  agent,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  directions  would  be  given  for  putting  a  floor  of  asphalte 
in  place  of  the  chequered  pavement  which  gave  the  name  to  the 
room,  and  Kyme  would  be  able  to  boast  of  its  tower  for  many  an 


The  Primary  Visitation  of  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln  by  Bishop  Neile, 
A.D.  161Jf. — By  the  Rev.  Precentor  Yenables. 

THOSE  who  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  history  of  Church 
affairs  in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln  during  the  stormy  period  of  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  which  ushered  in  the  great 
Rebellion,  and  culminated  in  the  temporary  overthrow  both  of  the 
Church  and  the  Monarchy,  are  only  too  well  aware  of  the  deficiency 
of  the  most  important  class  of  materials  caused  by  the  absence  from 
the  Bishop's  Registry  of  the  volumes  containing  the  Episcopal  Acts 
of  Bishops  Neile,  Mountain,  and  Williams,      As  the  loss  of  these 
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important  records  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  irreparable,  we  the  more 
thankfully  welcome  any  documentary  evidence  throwing  light  on 
the  condition  of  the  Church  in  this  Diocese  during  a  time  so 
pregnant  with  the  gravest  issues  to  religion  and  to  the  State,  Such 
evidence  is  afforded  by  the  curious  and  interesting  document,  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  some  account  before  the  Lincoln 
Architectural  Society  this  evening,  which  contains  a  copy  of  "  obser- 
vations concerning  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese,"  drawn  up,  probably 
by  the  Bishop's  Eegistrar,  after  the  Primary  Visitation  of  Bishop 
Eichard  ISTeile  in  1614.  This  record,  as  an  MS.  note  on  the  first 
leaf  states,  was  once  in  the  collection  of  Ealph  Thoresby,  the 
celebrated  antiquary  of  Leeds  and  historian  of  his  native  town, 
who  died  in  1725.  Another  note  traces  its  descent  from  Dean 
Wickham,  of  Lincoln,  through  his  curate  and  others,  into  Thoresby's 
hands,  and  mentions  the  fact  that  "  upon  the  motion  of  my  Lord 
Almoner,"  one  transcript  of  this  "  memorable  Visitation,"  as  he  not 
unjustly  terms  it,  was  sent  to  Dr.  Edmund  Gibson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
(1716-1721),  before  his  Primary  Visitation,  and  another  to  Strype, 
the  laborious  Church  annalist,  at  his  request.  I  do  not  see 
that  Strype  has  made  any  use  of  it  in  any  of  his  writings.* 
To  complete  the  history  of  the  MS.,  having  come  into  the  market, 
it  was  purchased  with  other  documents  by  G.  Alderson  Smith,  Esq., 
of  Leeds,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the  Chapter  Library, 
than  which,  all  will  agree,  no  fitter  place  could  be  found.  The 
whole  document  is  now  for  the  first  time  printed  and  given  to  the 
world. 

Neile's  predecessor  in  the  See  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  William  Barlow, 
esteemed,  according  to  Antony  a'  Wood,  ''a  very  learned  and  pious 
person,"  died  suddenly  at  his  palace  of  Buckden,  September  7th, 
1613.  James  the  First  had  not  quite  unlearnt  Queen  EHzabeth's 
scandalous  practice  of  keeping  bishopricks  vacant  in  order  that 
the  revenues  might  swell  the  royal  coffers.  It  was  nearly  a 
twelvemonth,  August  9th,  1614,  before  Neile  was  enthroned. 
Lincoln  was  the  third  step  in  the  long  ladder  of  Episcopal  prefer- 
ments by  which  Neile  mounted  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of 
York.  He  is  one  of  the  characters  in  history  one  has  little  pleasure 
in  dwelling  on.  Of  low  origin,  the  son  of  a  tallow-chandler  in 
King  Street,  Westminster,  ''  not  very  eminent " — according  to 
Heylin,  a  favourable  witness — "for  parts  or  learning,"  he  is  an 
example  of  the  adroit  time-server  who  by  flattery  and  servile  com- 
pliances, attains  the  highest  dignities  of  his  profession.     Educated 

*  The  MS.  notes  on  the  fly-leaf  of  this  document  are  as  follows :— "  E  libris  Rad.  Thoresby, 
Leodiensis."  "  A  Visitation  in  ye  Diocese  of  Lyncolne,  A.D.  1614."  '  This  memorable 
Visitation  was  in  the  Library  of  the  Revi'tl.  Mr.  Tho.  Newsam,  Vicar  of  Topcliffe  (and  was 
given  me  by  his  Successor,  the  Revwl.  Mr.  Francis  Day),  once  Curate  to  Dean  Wickham,  whose, 
in  all  probability,  it  had  been."  "  Upon  my  Lord  Almoner's  motion  I  sent  a  transcript  of  it  to 
the  Rt.  Revid.  Dr.  Gibson,  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  before  his  Primary  Visitation,  and  another  copy  to 
the  Revid.  Mr.  Strype,  at  his  request." 
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at  Westminster  School,  pushed  forward  into  life  by  Dean  Goodman 
and  the  Cecils,  ecclesiastical  dignities  were  showered  upon  his  head. 
After  minor  but  lucrative  preferments,  in  1605  he  succeeded  the 
devout  Lancelot  Andre wes,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  then  of 
Winchester,  as  Dean  of  Westminster,  his  installation  taking  place 
^N'ovember  5th,  on  the  very  day  of  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  In  1608,  on  Barlow's  translation  from  Rochester  to  Lincoln 
— where,  as  we  have  seen,  he  afterwards  succeeded  him — Xeile 
was  consecrated  to  the  first  of  the  six  bishopricks  he  enjoyed  in 
succession — "the  longest  ladder  of  Ecclesiastical  preferments,"  says 
Dean  Stanley,  "recorded  in  our  annals."*  Neile  was  of  a  very 
different  mind  from  the  saintly  Wilson,  who  refused  to  exchange 
his  poor  see  of  Sodor  and  Man  for  a  richer  bishoprick,  "  being 
ashamed,"  he  said,  "  to  desert  his  old  wife  because  she  was  poor." 
A  very  slight  increase  in  her  dower  was  enough  to  lead  ^eile  to  wed 
a  fresh  spouse.  In  two  years  (1610)  he  exchanged  Rochester  for 
Lichfield,  reluctantly  resigning  his  rich  Deanery  of  Westminster, 
which  he  had  held  in  commendam,  and  in  virtue  of  which,  though  no 
longer  Dean,  he  was  deputed  by  King  James  to  superintend  the 
re-interment  in  the  Abbey  of  the  remains  of  his  mother,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  after  their  removal  from  Peterborough.  While 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  Neile  acquired  the  unenviable  celebrity  of 
committing  to  the  flames  one  Edwd.  Wightman,  of  Burton-on-Trent, 
accused,  j)oor  wretch,  of  holding  no  fewer  than  "  nine  damnable 
heresies,"  one  of  the  last  heretics  whose  judicial  murders,  by  Papist 
and  Protestant  alike,  disgrace  our  annals.  "  The  same  time-serving, 
fawning  spirit,"  writes  Canon  Perry,t  "  which  made  Bishop  Neile 
so  odious  to  his  brethren,  in  all  probability  made  him  eager  to 
please  the  king,"  whose  scent  was  keen  for  heresy,  and  who  believed 
himself  a  consummate  theologian,  "  by  bringing  a  heretic  to  execu- 
tion." Wightman,  to  the  horror  and  amazement  of  all  but  the 
hide-bound  persecutors  themselves,  was  burnt  alive  at  Lichfield, 
April  11th,  1612.  The  next  year  after  this  horrible  event,  Neile 
sank  still  lower  in  public  estimation  by  his  zealous  forwarding  of  the 
scandalous  Essex  divorce,  which,  for  the  sake  of  his  favourite.  Lord 
Rochester,  the  doting  king,  "  either  dupe  or  confederate,"^  was  eager 
to  bring  about.  "  Neile,"  we  read,  '•  was  busy  coming  and  going 
between  the  King  and  the  Commissioners,  and  managing  the  under- 
ground part  of  the  business,  at  which  he  was  an  adept.  "§  His 
reward  for  complicity  in  this  foul  prostitution  of  the  majesty  of 

*  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey,  p.  424. 

t  Perry,  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  i.,  pp.  205,  206. 

%  Green,  History  of  the  English  People,  iii.,  87. 

§  Perry,  tis.,  p.  219.  Mr.  Hallam  writes—"  This  Neyle  was  a  man  of  indifferent 
character,  and  very  unpopular  from  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the  Earl  of  Essex's  divorce, 
and  from  his  severity  towards  the  Puritans."     Const.  Hist,  vol.  i..  p.  340,  ch.  vi, 

VOL.  XVI.,  PT.  I.  C 
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justice — followed,  as  we    remember,    almost    immediately  by  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury — was  his  elevation  to  the  See  of 
Lincoln,  the  bishop  of   which  was    lying  dead,  at  the  very  time 
the  suit  was  being  urged/"     Ho  was  enthroned  in  his  Cathedral 
August  9th,  1614,  and  lost  no  time  in  commencing  the  Visitation 
of  his  Diocese.     It  is  not  the  object  of  this  Paper  to  pursue  ISTeile's 
career  any  further.     Lincoln  was  his  third  bishoprick.     Three  years 
later,  1617,  he  obtained  his  fourth,  as  Prince  Palatine  of  Durham. 
Eleven   years   after   this,    1628,    he   became   Andrewes'    successor 
in  the  bishoprick  of  Winchester,  as  he  had  done  in  the  Deanery  of 
Westminster.      It  was  a  downward  step  in  point  of  rank  to  pass 
from  Durham  to  Winchester,  but  "  though  the  lower  rack,"  it  was 
*'  the  better  manger,"  and  its  ample  revenues  more  than  compensated 
for  a  slight  loss  of  dignity.     This  loss,  however,  was  only  of  brief 
duration.     In  four  years,    1632,   Archbishop   Ilarsnett   died,   and 
Neile  succeeded  him  as  Archbishop  of  York  and  Primate  of  England. 
He  enjoyed  his  archiepiscopal  dignity  eight  years,  and  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  October  31st,  1640,  three  days  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Long  Parliament.       "  Seasonably  for  himself,"   writes   ]S'eal,-|- 
"  before  he  could  feel  the  resentment  of  the  House  of  Commons," 
which  would  have  dealt  as  severe  measure  to  him  as  to  Laud  and 
Wren,  and  the  other  prelates  of  that  school.     According  to  Antony 
a'  Wood,  Neile  was  "  an  affectionate  subject  to  his  prince,  an  indul- 
gent father  to  his  clergy,  a  bountiful  patron  to  his  chaplains  " — of 
whom  Archbishop  Laud  was  one — "  and  a  true  friend  to  all  that 
relied  on  him."     Prynne,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  him  "  a  Popish, 
Arminian  prelate,  and  persecutor  of  all  orthodox  and  godly  ministers, 
who  hardly  ever  preached  a  sermon  in  twelve  years,  and  gained  his 
preferments  by  flattery  and  servile  court-compliances."     The  servile 
spirit  of  the  man  is  exhibited  in  the  anecdote  which,   however 
sufficiently  well  known  and  often  quoted,  may  bear  to  be  repeated. 
Waller,    the    poet,    who    was    present,    is    our    authority   for   it. 
"  Neile,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Andrewes,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
were  on  one  occasion  standing  behind  the  King's  chair,  when  James 
turned  round  to   them  and   suddenly  asked,  '  My  Lords,  cannot  I 
take  my  subjects'  money,  when  I  want  it,  without  the  formality  of 
Parliament  ? '     l^eile  readily  answered,  'God  forbid.  Sir,  but  you 
should  ;  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils.'     Whereupon  the  King 
turned  and  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  'Well,  my  Lord,  what 
say  you  *? '     '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  think  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  take  my 
brother  I^eile's  money  for  he  offers  it.'    At  this  quick  retort  the  King 
and  the  company  were  mightily  pleased,  but  we  may  well  believe 
that  Neile  himself  was  somewhat  taken  aback  at  this  home-appli- 
cation of  his  own  principles."! 

*  Bp.  Barlow  died  Sept.  7th,  1613.    The  sentence  of  divorce  was  given  Sept.  25th. 
t  Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.,  p.  310.  X  Johnson's  Life  of  Waller, 
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Bishop  !N^eile's  place  in  the  history  of  his  times,  certainly  not 
an  inconsiderable  one,  is  due  more  to  those  he  gathered  about  him 
than  to  his  own  endowments.  In  Dean  Hook's  words,'^  he  "  is  an 
instance  of  those  persons  who  without  being  themselves  very  able 
or  learned  have  the  great  gift  of  reading  the  characters  of  others. 
He  surrounded  himself  with  men  eminent  for  abilit}'"  and  piety." 
Among  those  he  promoted  himself,  and  recommended  for  advance- 
ment, were  some  of  the  most  learned  and  influential  men  of  their 
age.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  considerable  was  Dr.  Wm.  Laud, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  powers  he  was  one  af 
the  hrst  to  discern,  and  of  whom  he  continued,  in  Heylyn's  words, 
the  "  constant  and  unmoveable  friend."  On  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Euckeridge,  Laud's  tutor  at  St.  John's,  Oxford,  afterwards 
Eishop  of  Eochester  (1611),  and  of  Ely  (1628),  i^eile  appointed 
Laud  his  Chaplain  (Aug.  5,  1608),t  and  by  his  good  offices  he  was 
summoned  to  preach  before  the  King  at  Theobalds  (Sept.  17, 1609).;}: 
IS'eile's  advocacy  with  the  King  also  removed  the  obstacles  raised 
by  the  Calvinistic  party,  headed  by  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury elect  ("  the  original  cause,"  writes  Laud,  "  of  all  my  troubles"), § 
to  Laud's  election  to  the  Presidentship  of  St.  John's,  and  secured 
the  confirmation  of  his  appointment  (Aug.  29,  1611).  This  was 
speedily  followed,  through  the  same  powerful  influence,  by  his 
selection  as  one  of  the  royal  chaplains  (^ov.  3,  1611)  ;||  and  when 
the  mortification  felt  by  the  future  Archbishop  at  finding  himself 
kept  in  the  shade  by  Abbot's  sinister  influence,  and  not  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  the  King,  had  almost  induced  him  to  resign,  it  was 
JS^eile  that  ]3ersuaded  him  to  hold  on  till  brighter  days  dawned. 
Neile's  appointment  to  the  See  of  Lincoln  opened  the  door  to  Laud 
for  fresh  preferments,  for  a  few  months  after  his  appointment  Neile 
conferred  on  him  the  prebend  of  Euckden  (April  18,  161-1),  and 
the  next  year  made  him  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  (Dec.  1,  16 15). IT 
Henceforward,  Laud  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour,  and 
his  rise  was  steady  and  rapid.  In  1616  he  was  nominated  to  the 
Deanery  of  Gloucester,  and  the  next  year  a  still  more  complete 
proof  was  given  that  he  had  fully  justified  Ilieile's  recommendation, 
and  had  "  entirely  overcome  the  prejudice  which  at  one  time  existed 

*  Lives  of  the  Archbishops,  vol.  vi.,  New  Series,  p.  14. 

t  "I  was  made  Chaplain  to  Dr.  Neile,  then  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  August  5,  1608." 
Laud,  Diary  Library  of  Angl.  Cath.  Theol.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  138. 

X  "My  first  Sermon  to  King  James  at  Theobalds,  Sept.  17,  1609."    Ibid. 

§  "The  Lord  Chancellor  Elsmere's  complaint  against  me  to  the  King  at  Christmas,  1610. 
He  was  incited  against  me  by  Doctor  Abbot,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  elect.  I  was 
chosen  President  of  St.  John's,  May  10,  Itill.  The  King  sat  in  person  three  hoars  to  hear  my 
cause  about  the  Presidentship  of  St.  John's  at  Tichburne,  Aug.  29,  1611.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  the  original  cause  of  all  my  troubles."    Ibid. 

II  "I  was  sworn  the  King's  Chaplain,  November  3,  1611."    Ibid,  p.  135. 

^  "  Dr.  Neile,  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  gave  me  the  Prebend  of  Bujzden,  April  18,  1614. 
Dr.  Neile,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  gave  me  the  Archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon,  Dec.  1,  1615. 
The  King  gave  me  the  Deanery  of  Gloucester,  November,  1G16."    Ibid,  p.  135. 
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in  the  royal  breast,"*  by  his  selection  (March  14,  1617,)  to  accom- 
pany James  I.  as  Eoyal  Chaplaint  on  his  visit  to  Scotland,  with 
that  view  of  introducing  uniformity  of  faith  and  worship  into  the 
sister  kingdom,  which  was  to  cost  Laud  himself,  and  his  second 
royal  master,  Charles  I.,  so  dear.  The  King  was  accompanied  by 
Laud's  patron,  Bishop  Neile,  together  with  Bishops  Andrewes  and 
Montague.  It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  on  their  way 
northward  the  royal  party  rested  at  Lincoln,  from  which  place  are 
dated  the  instructions  to  the  English  Ambassador  in  Spain,  with 
regard  to  the  espousals  of  Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta,  in  whicli 
Heylyn  thinks  he  can  discover  the  hand  and  sjDirit  of  Laud. 
However  low  our  estimate  of  Neile's  personal  and  public  character 
may  be,  it  would  be  unjust  to  forget  that  it  was  to  his  discernment 
and  persistent  friendship  that,  humanly  speaking,  we  owe  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  an  orthodox  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.  AVe  quote  the  eloquent  words  of  the 
late  Professor  Mozley — himself  a  Lincolnshire  man — ''  Let  us 
acknowledge  facts  and  allow  their  true  stamp  and  authorship  to 
remain  upon  them.  That  we  have  our  Prayer  Book,  our  Altar,  even 
our  Episcopacy  itself,  we  may,  humanly  speaking,  thank  Laud. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  tendencies  of  that  period.     Laud  saved 

the  English  Church the  English  Church  in  her  Catholic 

aspect  is  a  memorial  of  Laud." J 

As  to  what  the  tendencies  of  that  period  really  were,  the  document 
on  which  this  Paper  is  based  presents  unmistakeable  evidence. 
Calvinism  was  in  the  ascendant.  Puritanism  was  daily  becoming 
more  powerful.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  as  settled 
at  the  Keformation,  were  regarded  by  a  vigorous  and  daily  increasing 
party  as  relics  of  superstition.  ''  monuments  of  Baal,"  to  be  got  rid  of 
as  speedily  as  possible ;  the  readiest  way  towards  this  being  for  the 
clergy  to  disregard  them  in  their  ministrations,  and  denounce  them 
vehemently  in  their  preaching.  Even  bishops,  of  whom  Barlow's 
predecessor  in  the  See  of  Lincoln,  Bishop  Chaderton,  was  one,  were 
found  to  "declare  that  the  Church  would  be  well  without  them,  and 
wished  them  to  be  away."  Incumbents  of  parishes  made  it  a  boast 
that  they  had  never  worn  the  surplice,  used  the  cross  in  baptism,  or 
enforced  kneeling  at  the  Eucharist.  Preaching  was  regarded  as  the 
chief  means  of  grace.  The  public  prayers  of  the  Church  were 
looked  slightingly  upon  as  legal  formalities,  and  the  catechizing 
ordered  by  the  canons  in  the  afternoon  had  given  place  almost 
everywhere  to  lectures,  preached  by  men  in  Geneva  clokes  instead 
of  academical  gowns,  who,  to  avoid  the  enforcement  of  conformity, 

*  Dean  Hooke,  us.,  p.  26. 

t  "  I  set  forward  with  the  King  toward  Scotland  March  14, 1616,  stUo  nostro,  and  returned 
little  before  him,  1617."    Ibid.    Laud  was  in  attendance  as  Chaplain  on  Bishop  Neile. 

%  Mozley's  Essays,  vol.  i.,  p.  227.  228. 
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refused  to  take  parochial  cures,  but  were  maintained  as  chaplains  in 
noblemen's  houses,  or  were  supported  by  the  contributions  of  their 
hearers — men  who,  in  the  words  of  Charles  I.,  more  pungent  than 
kingly,  ''by  reason  of  their  pay  are  the  people's  creatures, and  blow  the 
bellows  of  their  own  sedition,"  and  who  were  not  unjustly  regarded 
as  the  "promoters  of  faction  in  the  State,  and  schism  in  the 
Church,  tending  to  the  luin  of  both."  Puritanism  had  its  most 
favoured  home  in  the  Eastern  Counties  of  England.  None  was 
more  notorious  for  its  nonconformity  than  the  County  of  Lincoln. 
Dr.  John  Burgess,  a  Lincolnshire  rector,  had  been  deprived,  in 
1604,  for  preaching  against  "the  ceremonies,"  "which  were  not 
worth  a  man's  life  or  livelihood."  The  same  year,  December  1,  the 
"  Lincolnshire  Ministers  "  presented  to  the  King  a  long  and  elaborate 
apology  for  their  godly  brethren,  who  were  being  suspended  and 
deprived  for  refusing  subscription  and  conformity  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  enjoined  by  law,  such  as  the  surplice,  the  cross  at  baptism, 
and  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  These,  and  other  ceremonies 
imposed  by  human  authority  they  denounced,  not  as  Cartwright  had 
done,  as  "inconvenient,"  "unseemly,  "open  to  objection,"  and  so 
forth,  but  as  altogether  unlawful  and  sinful,  adding  that  "the 
greatest  number  of  the  resident  preachers  and  fruitful  ministers  do 
dislike  them,  and  seldom  use  them  for  many  years  past,  and  that  as 
there  is  danger  in  the  use  of  these  ceremonies  in  all  congregations, 
so  especially  if  they  shall  be  brought  back  again  into  those  where 
they  have  been  long  out  of  use,  and  received  by  such  ministers  as 
are  known  to  have  refused  them  heretofore."'^  The  ten  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  presentation  of  this  apology  had  witnessed 
no  resolute  effort  to  cope  with  and  restrain  the  growing  noncon- 
formity. It  had  therefore  spread  and  strengthened  till  the  task 
which  presented  itself  to  any  bishop  who  shewed  himself  in  earnest 
in  his  desire  to  maintain  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
was  no  easy  one. 

Passing  over  minor  points  of  less  general  interest,  the  main 
body  of  this  Visitation  return  is  occupied  with  the  Lecturers  of  the 
diocese,  who,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  were  the  chief  cause  of 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  disaffection  of  the  country. 

Nealjf  the  historian  of  the  Puritans,  thus  describes  these  lecturers 
generally,  "  The  lecturers  were  chiefly  Puritans,  and  strict  Calvinists; 
warm  and  affectionate  preachers,  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
a  religious  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  by  a  bold  ojDposition  to 
Popery  and  the  new  ceremonies,  and  by  an  uncommon  severity  of 
life.  They  were  usually  men  of  popular  talents,  and  drew  great 
numbers  of  people  after  them.  Archbishop  Laud  would  often  say 
they  were  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  State,  because  by 

*  Neal,  us.,  ii.  48-54  ;  Perry,  i.  132. 
t  Neal,  us.,  ii.  179. 
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their  prayers  and  sermons  they  awakened  people's  disaffection,  and 
therefore  must  be  suppressed."  "  Good  Archbishop  Abbot,"  he 
continues,  "  was  of  another  spirit,  and  had  a  good  opinion  of  the 
lecturers  as  men  who  had  the  Protestant  religion  at  heart,  and 
would  fortify  their  hearers  against  the  return  of  Popery."  The 
first  object  aimed  at  in  the  visitation  of  a  bishop  like  Neile, 
notoriously  opposed  to  Puritan  license  and  desirous  to  reduce  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese  to  conformity,  was  naturally  the  regulation 
of  these  lectures,  and  the  suppression  of  the  abuses  connected 
with  them. 

The  visitation  was  held  at  seventeen  different  centres : — 
Missenden,  Aylesbury,  Stony  Stratford,  Bedford,  Luton,  Hitchin, 
Huntingdon,  Leicester,  Melton,  Grantham,  Sleaford,  Lincoln, 
Kirton,  Market  Rasen,  Louth,  Horncastle,  and  Boston.  The 
name  of  the  preacher  at  each  is  recorded  with  his  text  and 
some  comments  on  his  sermon,  usually  laudatory,  such  as  "  a 
discreet  sermon  and  well  approved  "  ;  "a  very  sweet  and  eloquent 
sermon";  "a  nimble  and  censorious  sermon";  "a  good  plain 
sermon";  "an  eloquent  sermon,  much  commending  the  worth 
of  good  works."  One  preacher  is  commended  for  veiling  some 
censure  of  negligent  clergymen  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  the  wisdom 
of  the  assertion  of  another,  that  the  faults  of  parishioners  should 
be  particularized  in  the  pulpit,  is  called  in  question. 

The  sermon  was  always  succeeded  by  a  dinner,  at  which  there 
was  to  be  a  conference  on  some  theological  or  ecclesiastical 
question.  ]^on-residence  was  the  subject  at  Luton — the  legality 
of  marriage  by  laymen  at  Leicester — enclosures  at  Grantham — 
the  salvation  of  non-baptized  infants  at  Stony  Stratford.  At 
some  places  the  registrars  complain  that  the  clergy  either  could  not 
or  would  not  discuss  professional  matters.  "  No  table  talk  tending 
to  divinity "  at  Huntingdon.  "  JN'o  conference  at  all  of  divine 
matters  "  at  Sleaford.  At  Horncastle  and  at  Leicester  "  our  table 
conference  was  to  no  great  purpose."  "  No  conference  "  at  Kirton. 
At  Louth  "  many  grave  and  learned  ministers  but  all  silent." 

A  serious  complaint  is  made  of  the  slackness  of  the  parochial 
clergy  in  presenting  the  children  of  their  parishes  for  confirmation. 
"  Mr.  Chancellour  thinkes  they  must  have  a  special  charge  sent  to 
the  parishes  for  that  purpose." 

When  we  take  into  account  the  power  these  lectures  exercised 
in  the  country,  and  the  anxiety  they  caused  to  the  bishops  and 
other  authorities  of  the  Church,  we  cannot  help  feeling  some  surprise 
at  their  paucity.  Only  nine  towns  are  enumerated  in  the  whole 
Diocese,  then  including  six  counties,  in  which  a  lecture  was  estab- 
lished, viz.,  Aylesbury,  Berkhampstead,  Leicester,  Grantham,  Market 
Easen,  Louth,  Grimsby,  Alford,  and  Horncastle.  At  Huntingdon 
there  had  been  a  lecture,  but  it  was  "  put  down  by  my  late  Lord  " 
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(Bishop  Barlow),  ''and  soe  it  stands."  At  Sleaford  "a  lecture  had 
been  sued  for  in  my  late  Lord's  time,  but  it  was  denyed,  and  soe  it 
stands."  The  lecture  at  Aylesbury  had  also  been  either  put  down 
or  suspended  through  the  lecturers  attacking  and  opposing  one 
another,  but  it  had  been  revived  again.  The  same  suspension  and 
restoration  had  occurred  at  Leicester  through  "  some  received  dis- 
grace "  in  a  "  conference  "  held  after  one  of  the  lectures. 

Most  of  these  lectures  were  maintained  by  a  considerable  body  of 
Clergy,  numbering  9  at  Grimsby,  10  at  Alford,  12  at  Louth,  14 
at  Grantham,  and  no  fewer  than  20  at  Horncastle. 

The  advice  tendered  to  the  bishop  "  by  the  graver  and  learneder 
sort  of  ministers,"  was  not  that  the  lectures  should  be  utterly 
extinguished,  "since  that  would  make  a  clamour  as  though  the 
bishop  was  the  enemy  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,"  but  that 
none  but  licensed  preachers  be  allowed  to  lecture,  and  that  they  be 
compelled  to  conform  to  certain  disciplinary  rules — which  are  given 
at  length — which  would  of  themselves  keep  out  all  factious  men, 
and  allow  the  lectures  to  be  "  continued  to  good  purpose,"  that  "  like 
as  factious  and  schismatical  preaching  hath  broke  down  the  walls  of 
our  Church  discipline,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  godly  sermons  of 
orthodoxal  and  conformable  preachers  may  bind  them  up  again." 

The  abuses  specified  were  (1)  that  precedence  was  given  to  the 
ministers,  in  preaching  and  at  table,  according  to  age  rather 
than  University  degree.  "  After  the  Germaine  fashion,  the  elder 
minister  is  held  the  more  worthy."  (2)  ''It  is  not  well  taken 
that  one  man  should  be  interested  in  moe  lectures  then  one.  As 
David  Allen,  parson  of  Ludborough — whom  some  thought  to  be 
a  Batchelor  of  Arts,  and  some  of  no  degree  at  all — is  lecturer  in  3 
places  (Market  Rasen,  Louth,  and  Grimsby),  and  sometimes  all  these 
fall  in  one  weeke,  besides  the  number  and  length  of  sermons  bestowed 
on  his  own  parish  and  private  collations  elsewhere,  by  which  his 
unnecessary  paines  above  his  fellows  he  hath  won  to  himself  the 
name  of  an  Apostolike  man."  (3)  The  omission  of  the  royal  titles 
and  style  enjoined  by  the  canon  in  praying  for  the  king  before 
sermon, and  sometimes  not  praying  at  all  for  the  sovereign;  "neither," 
says  the  Registrar,  "  for  anything  I  can  perceive  will  they  pray, 
either  for  king  or  subject,  but  upon  a  supposition  that  they  are 
sanctified  and  regenerate."  (4)  The  method  of  preaching  "by 
doctrines  and  uses,"  "  and  that  not  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
ancient  fathers  (for  this  they  hold  to  be  a  doctrine  of  men),"  but 
"flowing  from  an  infallible  assistance  within  themselves,"  censuring 
"all  other  method  of  preaching  as  carnal,  or  at  the  best,  as  they 
please  to  term  it,  academical."  (5)  Certain  base  and  inconvenient 
concomitants  of  these  lectures,  e.g.,  (i.)  that  "the  mayor  or  chief 
burgomaster  of  the  town  is  bound  to  bestow  a  quart  of  wine  every 
lecture-day  on  the  company,  which  some  of  the  more  ingenious  sort 
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do  hold  to  be  but  base  " ;  (ii.)  the  contempt  with  which  any  other 
minister,  not  of  their  company,  "  though  far  more  worthy  than  most 
of  the  lecturers,"  is  regarded,  as  "  a  man  of  no  worth  for  his  life," 
''  a  good-moral  man,"  and  for  his  learning  "  a  dumb-dog,"  though  he 
preach  and  catechize  constantly  in  his  own  parish  every  Sunday  " ; 
(iii.)  the  depreciation  of  the  ordinances  of  public  prayer,  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Sacraments  compared  with  preaching,  "as  if 
religious  worship  consisted  only  in  speaking  and  hearing " ;  and 
lastly,  bringing  the  counts  against  the  lectures  to  a  head,  that  they 
are  chiefly  in  favour  of  factious  spirits,  and  that  these  very  men 
who  are  so  desirous  to  preach  in  other  men's  parishes  upon  the 
working  days,  very  seldom  or  never  preached  upon  Saints'  days  in 
their  own. 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  Visitation  held  at  Boston 
from  its  connection  with  the  historic  name  of  Cotton,  who  if  not 
actually  the  founder  of  the  magnificient  city  of  the  same  name  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  contributed  so  much  by  his  wise 
counsels  and  Christian  teaching  to  its  well-being  during  the  earliest 
years  of  its  existence,  that  his  name  is  held  in  well-deserved 
honour  by  its  inhabitants,  which  Was  testified  at  the  last  repair 
of  the  Parish  Church  by  the  restoration,  at  their  own  cost,  of 
the  south  western  chapel,  to  be  called,  in  memory  of  him,  the 
Cotton  Chapel.  Cotton,  who  held  the  Vicarage  of  Boston  for  one- 
and-twenty  years,  from  1602  to  1633,  was  in  the  second  year  of 
his  incumbency  at  the  time  of  this  Visitation.  Puritan  and  Non- 
conformist as  he  was,  not  out  of  factiousness,  but  on  principle ; 
openly  expressing  his  dislike  of  such  ceremonies  as  the  use  of  the  cross 
in  baptism  and  kneeling  at  the  Holy  Communion,  and  eventually 
giving  up  the  use,  not  of  the  surplice  only,  but  of  the  Prayer 
Book ;  the  beauty  of  his  holy  and  unblemished  life,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  character,  are  fully  recognised  by  the  episcopal  com- 
missaries in  their  report  to  the  bishop.  They  speak  of  him  as 
"  but  a  young  man,  not  past  some  7  or  8  years  M.  of  Arts ;  but 
by  report  a  man  of  great  gravity  and  sanctity  of  life,  a  man  of 
rare  parts  for  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  well-spoken,  ready  upon 
a  suddaine,  and  very  apprehensive  to  conceive  of  any  point  in 
learning  though  never  so  abstruse,  insoemuch  that  these,  his  good 
gifts,  have  won  him  soe  much  credit  and  acceptance,  not  only  with 
his  parishioners  at  Boston  but  with  all  the  ministry  and  men  of 
account  in  those  quarters,  that  grave  and  learned  men,  out  of  an 
admiration  of  those  good  graces  of  God  in  him,  have  been,  and 
upon  every  occasion  still  are,  willing  to  submit  their  judgments  to 
his  on  any  point  of  controversie  as  though  he  were  some  extraor- 
dinary Paraclete  that  could  not  err."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  "  Mr. 
Chancellour  himself  heard  three  of  his  sermons  in  two  days,  occupying 
nearly  six  hours  in  the  preaching  " ;  their  concurrent  testimony  was 
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that  "  good  paines  were  bestowed  in  tlie  contriving  of  them,  and  that 
they  were  delivered  modestly  and  soberly,  and  were  well  worthy  of 
all  commendation,  but  in  them  all  there  was  '  mors  in  olla,'  death 
in  the  pot,  each  of  them  being  poysoned  with  some  error  or  other." 
These  alleged  errors  are  fully  specified,  they  relate  chiefly  to  the 
ministerial  office :  such  as  that  the  office  of  the  apostles  had 
entirely  ceased,  instead  of  being  continued  in  the  episcopate — that 
no  man  who  was  not  a  preacher  could  be  regarded  a  lawful  minister 
—  that  reading  was  not  preaching — that  non-residence  was  utterly 
unlawful — and  that  no  minister  lawfully  observed  the  Sabbath 
unless  two  sermons  were  preached  by  him — that  the  deacons  of 
the  New  Testament  were  mere  collectors  for  the  poor,  and  the  like. 
None  of  these  will  seem  very  heiuous  in  our  eyes,  whatever 
Bishop  Neile  and  his  officials  may  have  thought  of  them.  The 
sterling  worth  of  this  young  evangelist,  with  all  its  errors,  so 
greatly  impressed  the  informant  that  he  was  fain  to  make  what 
excuses  he  could  for  him.  "  The  causes  of  this  young  man's 
erring  thus,"  he  writes,  "  I  cannot  think  to  be  eyther  pride  or  profit 
or  willfulness,  but  rather  ignorance,  for  his  education  was  [erased]  ; 
his  authours  he  is  most  beholding  to  (I  understand),  they  are  of 
the  newest  stamp,  and  the  place  of  his  dwelling  stands  better 
affected  to  this  way  then  to  the  contrary." 

The  document  closes  with  the  following  curious  picture  of  the 
Sunday  Afternoon  Service  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Boston,  as  it 
was  267  years  ago  : — 

"  In  ye  Sunday  Afternoone 

(1)  they  have  praiers  w*^  Psalms  after  ye  lessons  ; 

(2)  After  ye  2"^  lesson  a  psalme  being  sung  the  preacher  of  the 
town  bestoAves  2  howers  in  a  sermon  ; 

(3)  After  his  sermon  a  psalme  likewise  being  sunge,  the  clerke 
of  ye  parish  calls  to  certain e  families  for  their  youth  to  be  cate- 
chized every  one  of  which  as  they  stand  dispersed  in  the  congre- 
gation answer  alowd  as  they  use  to  doe  at  a  Sessions  Here  Sir ; 

(4)  After  this  calling  the  Minister  of  the  Towne  makes  a  long 
praier  ; 

(5)  His  praier  being  done,  he  turnes  himself  to  the  boy  who 
must  give  him  his  first  answer,  and  soe  to  the  second  and  third,  etc., 
for  he  knowes  beforehand  every  boy's  station  that  answers  him.  By 
ye  way,  the  questions  he  moves  are  out  of  a  Catechism  of  his  own 
making,  and  not  out  of  that  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer ; 

(6)  This  being  done,  he  spends  two  hours  more  in  ye  explana- 
tion of  these  his  own  questions  and  answers,  soe  that  they  keep  the 
same  tenour  all  the  yeare  which  they  did  when  we  were  with  them  ; 
their  afternoone  worship,  as  they  used  to  terme  it,  will  be  five  howes, 
where,  to  my  observation,  there  was  as  many  sleepers  as  wakers, 
scarce  any  man  but  sometime  was  forced  to  wink  or  nod." 

VOL.  XVI.,  PT.   I.  D 
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Utterly  intolerable  as  such  a  protracted  service  would  be  to  a 
modern  congregation,  they  suited  the  taste  of  that  age — at  least  the 
Puritan  section — and  religious  exercises  of  equal  length  were  far 
from  uncommon.  On  special  occasions,  such  as  fast  days,  they 
were  of  more  tremendous  length  still.  Philip  Henry,  the  father  of 
Matthew  Henry,  the  Commentator,  was  used  on  fast  days  to  enter 
the  pulpit  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  never  to  stir  out  of  it  till 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  spending  the  whole  of  these  seven  hours 
in  praying  and  expounding  and  singing  and  preaching,  to  the  admi- 
ration of  all  that  heard  him.  John  How,  Cromwell's  Chaplain,  was 
almost  equally  unsparing  of  himself  and  his  hearers  on  these  occa- 
sions. He  began  at  nine  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  prayer ;  read 
and  expounded  Scripture  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  prayer  for 
an  hour  ;  preached  for  another  hour ;  and  then  prayisd  for  half  an 
hour.  These  exercises  brought  him  to  half-past-twelve,  when, 
beginning  to  feel  a  little  exhausted,  he  descended  the  j)ulpit  and  took 
a  little  refreshment  while  the  public  sang.  At  a  quarter  to  one  he 
was  in  the  pulpit  again,  and  prayed  an  hour  more,  and  preached  for 
another  hour,  and  then  with  a  prayer  of  half  an  hour,  at  about  a 
quarter  past  three  he  concluded  the  service. 

When  the  spiritual  faculties  were  strung  up  to  such  an  unnatural 
tension  is  it  at  all  astonishing  that  the  reaction  was  equally  violent, 
and  that  in  a  revolt  against  religious  despotism  all  that  was  noblest 
and  best  in  Puritanism — as  exhibited  in  such  a  lovely  character  as 
John  Cotton — was  swept  away  with  its  pettiness  and  its  tyranny 
in  the  current  of  the  nation's  hate,  and  that  the  gross  license  of  the 
Restoration  should  have  succeeded  the  gloomy  fanaticism  of  the 
Protectorate.  Perhaps  the  evil  was  already  past  a  remedy  at  the 
time  this  memorable  Visitation  was  held.  Certainly  Neile  was  not 
the  physician  to  heal  it. 
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A  VISITATION   OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  LYNCOLNE, 
A.D.    1614. 


OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  CLERGIE  IN  YOUR  LORDSHIPS 
LAST  VISITATION. 

All  w^  I  have  drawen  to  4  heads 

1.  Answerable  to  your  Lordships  pticular  directions. 

2.  General],  noted  by  the  Eegister. 

3.  Concerning  the  publike  lectures  in  y^  Diocesse. 

4.  Concerning  every  pticular  Session. 

I.-OBSERVATIONS  TAKEN  IN  YOUR  LORDSHIPS  LAST  VISITATION 
Ao  D^'i  1614  IN  yE  14  OF  K[iNG]  J[ames]  I. 

First  according  to  your  Lordships  speciall  direction,  y"*"  Lordships  love  and 
coniendation  was  tendered  to  the  clergie  in  every  session,  and  they  reciprocally 
with  remembrance  of  their  humble  duties,  acknowledge  themselves  much  bound 
to  your  Lordship  for  your  honourable  favour  promised  in  generall  and  testifyed 
especially  in  y^'''  exhibits,  such  a  favour  as  the  poorer  sort  take  it  to  be  greater 
then  if  y"'  Lordship  had  for  ever  pardoned  them  y"""  Procurations. 

Secondly  I  did  finde  the  abler  and  discrteter  sort  of  y®  Clergie  not  only 
willing,  but  zealous  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Benevolence,  and  y^  rather  as  we 
might  easily  pceive. 

i.  because  they  saw  your  fatherly  care  over  the  poore  ministers,  not  only 

not  to  request  any  help  fro  them  ;  but  even  to  forbid,  lest  they  should  doe  it. 

ii.  and  secondly  because  your  Lordship  did  not  (as  they  thinke  by  your  place 

might  be  done)  presse  the  richer  sort,  but  leave  it  to  themselves  as  a  matter 

meerly  arbitrary  to  bestow  any  thing  or  nothing  as  they  pleased. 

Thirdly  I  cannot  pceive  any  forwardnesse  in  any  of  y^  ministers  to  have 
y^  children  of  y^''^  parishes  confirmed.  M''  Chancellour  thinkes  they  must 
have  a  speciall  charge  sent  to  the  parishes  for  y^  purpose. 

Fourthly  The  countrey  is  glad  to  heare  that  the  concurrent  offices  of  the 
Chancellour  and  Comissaries  shall  be  accorded. 

Fifthly  Charge  was  given  in  ev^ie  session,  to  Non  residents  and  double 
beneficed  men  to  provide  licensed  Preachers,  men  of  good  life  and  learning  to 
serve  their  cures  in  their  absence,  and  to  allow  them  competent  stipends.  Who 
are  faulty  and  w^  are  not  in  this  point,  the  Register  hath  noted. 

Sixthly  I  have  everywhere  inhibited  Tolerations,  yet  not  simplie.  For  then 
many  churches  should  be  totally  unserved,  but  conditionally,  soe  as  if  any 
man  in  orders,  bringing  with  him  his  letters  of  orders  and  a  testimonie  of  his 
conversation,  doe  sue  to  the  ordinary  for  any  such  place,  that  then  the  pty 
tolerated  and  not  in  orders,  instantly  give  place  :  and  soe  we  have  removed 
some  in  the  time  of  the  visitation. 

II.— OBSERVATIONS  RECORDED  BY  THE  REGISTER. 

1.  The  number  and  names  with  the  place  of  y^'""  dwelling  through  the 
whole  Diocesse,  of  Doctors  in  Divinity,  Bachelours  in  Divinity,  M"  of  arts 
and  Batch  :  of  arts. 

2.  Of  non-graduates  and  such  as  never  were  of  any  university  and  yet 
are  reputed  fiimous  Preachers. 

3.  Of  licensed  Preachers  and  such  as  preach  without  licenses,  as  likewise 
of  those  wos  livings  are  able  to  finde  a  Preacher  and  yet  neither  finde  any  uor 
preach  themselves. 
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4.  Of  double  beneficed  men  \v'^  tlie  valuation  and  distance  of  their  livings, 
and  of  Kon-Residents,  with  the  quality  of  their  Curates  and  Stipends  allowed 
them,  as  likewise  the  number  of  Tolerations,  with  their  Stipends. 

5tly.  Of  Ministers  delinquents,  p^sented  this  visitation,  and  of  Ministers 
suspended  heretofore  or  excomunicated  with  the  cause  why,  as  alsoe  of  those 
y'  did  not  exhibit  their  letters  of  orders  and  whether  any  had  forged  letters. 

6tly.  Of  Ministers  not  conformable  to  the  orders  of  y^  church  as  of  those 
y'  are  suspected  for  their  disorderly  living. 

7tly.  How  many  Sermons  every  Minister  hath  in  his  church  ordinarily 
and  by  whome. 

8tly.  The  number  of  Physicians  and  Schoolm'"'  and  who  be  licensed  and 
who  be  not. 

III.— OBSERYATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  PUBLIKE  LECTURES 
THROUGH  THE  WHOLE  DIOCESSE. 

1.  Alisbury.  This  lecture  in  my  late  Lord's  time  Avas  eyther  putt  down 
or  suspended.  The  cause  for  y*  one  preacher  did  oppose  another  in  their 
sermons.  Whether  it  be  restored  againe  yea  or  noe  I  can  not  tell,  only  I  heare 
there  is  a  lecture  yet  held  there.     The  names  of  y^  Preachers  I  know  not. 

2.  Barkhamsted.  This  lecture  I  never  heard  but  well  of  it.  The  names 
of  y^  lecturers  1  have  not  as  yet  gott. 

3.  Huntington.  This  lecture  was  put  doAvn  by  my  late  Lord  and  it  soe 
stands. 

4.  Leicester.  This  lecture  was  questioned  in  my  late  Lords  time.  The 
cause  was  some  received  disgrace,  in  a  conference  they  held  after  their  lecture  ; 
but,  I  take  it,  it  was  restored  againe.  The  names  of  y^  lecturers  I  have  not 
yet  gotten.  I  have  heard  y*  most  of  them  be  but  Bachelors  of  arts,  and  Non- 
graduates. 

5.  Grantham.     The  names  of  y^  lecturers  are  these 

Ml'  Burton  Bat  :  in  Divinity. 

Mr  Thornton  Bat  :  of  arts. 

Mr  Thorold  M^.  of  arts. 

Mr  Buttery  Bat  :  of  arts. 

Mr  Gilder  Mr  of  arts. 

Mr  Wood  Mr  of  arts. 

Mr  Deane  Bat  :  of  arts. 

Mr  Garfoot  Mr  of  arts. 

Mr  Loddiugton  Mr  of  arts. 

Mr  Stonam  Mr  of  arts. 

Mr  Dale  Mr  of  arts. 

Mr  Quingingborow  Mr  of  arts. 

Mr  Smyth  Mr  of  arts. 

Mr  Nortban  Mr  of  arts. 

6.  Sleeffbrd.  This  lecture  was  sued  for  in  my  late  Lords  time,  but  it  was 
denyed  and  soe  it  stands. 

7.  Market  Reson.     The  lecturers 

Dr  Chadwike 

Mr  Budle  Bat :  in  Divinity. 

Mr  Hanby  Mr  of  arts. 

Mr  Hooke  Mr  of  arts. 

Mr  Atkinson  Mr  of  arts. 

David  Allen  Parson  of  Lurborow.  Some  think  him  to  be 
Batch,  of  arts — and  some  thinke  him  to  be  of  noe  degree.  Howsoever  he  is 
lecturer  in  3  severall  places. 

Mr  Larke  vicar  of  Weddingworth 
Avb  ether  this  man  be  a  graduate  or  noe,  it  is  not  knowen,    He  likewise  is 
lecturer  in  2  severall  places. 
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7.  Lowth.         Lecturers 

Ml-  Melton  Bat :  of  arts. 

M^'  Leonard  Bat :  in  Divinity. 

David  Allen  secundo. 

m  Wheet  Ml-  of  arts. 

Ml'.  ]\lichael  M^'  of  arts. 

Mr  Hanby  M^'  of  arts  secundo. 

Ml'  Squire  Mi'  of  arts. 

Ml"  Dye  Batch  :  of  arts. 

Ml"  Greetliead  Mi"  of  arts. 

Ml'  Walter  Allen  M^  of  arts. 

Ml'  Bennet  Batch  :  of  arts. 

Ml'  Hindmarsh  Mi"  of  arts. 
These  lecturers  desired  2  mor  to  be  added  to  y^ii"  company,  one,  Mi"  Samuel 
Nichols  Bat  :  in  Divinity  a  worthie  scholer,  but  I  pceive  him  very  unwilling 
to  imbrace  this  their  motion  unless  some  things  were  reformed,  w^^  he  taketh 
to  be  amisse  in  their  lectures.  The  other  is  Mi"  George  Harrison  Mi"  of  art, 
willing  enough  to  be  one  of  their  company,  if  it  please  your  Lordship  to  grant 
leave. 

8.  Grimsby.      Lecturers 

1  Ml'  Markhani,  Mi"  of  arts. 

2  Ml-  Hartford  M^  of  arts. 

3  Ml-  Suger  Bat :  of  divinity. 

4  Ml-  Hunfrey  Mi-  of  arts. 

5  Ml-  Applethorp  Mi-  of  arts. 

6  David  Allen,  tertio. 

7  Ml-  Grey  M^  of  arts. 

8  Ml-  Rusbord  Mi-  of  arts. 

9  Ml-  Hynold,  Mi-  of  arts. 

9.  Aulford.       Lecturers 

10  Ml-  Oresby  Bat  :  in  Divinity. 

11  Ml-  Scotritch  Mi-  of  arts. 

12  Ml-  Holden  Mi"  of  arts. 

13  Ml-  Crofts  Ml-  of  arts. 

14  Ml- Stoe  Ml- of  arts. 

15  Ml-  Webb  Mi'  of  arts. 

16  Ml-  Osmotherly  Bat  :  of  arts. 

17  Ml-  Chippendel  M^  of  aits. 

18  Ml-  Pierson  Bat :  of  arts. 

19  Ml-  Brown  Batch  :  of  arts. 

20  Ml-  Sandon  Batch  of  arts. 

21  Ml-  Monday  Mi-  of  arts. 

10.  Horncastle.       Lecturers 

22  Ml-  Tanzay  Bat  :  of  Divinity. 

23  Ml-  Hatton  Mi-  of  arts. 

24  Ml-  Downs  Mi-  of  arts. 

25  Ml-  Phillips  Mi-  of  art. 

26  Ml-  Turner  M^  of  arts. 

27  Ml-  Larke  secundo. 

28  Thomas  Kent  non-graduate. 

29  Ml-  Pell  Ml-  of  arts 

30  Ml-  Hollenhedge  Mi-  of  arts 

31  Ml-  Kent  Mi-  of  arts. 

32  Mr  Conyers  Mi-  of  arts. 

34  Ml-  Cooke  Mi'  of  arts. 

35  Ml-  Power  Mi'  of  arts. 
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36  M^'  "Wytlie  n  on -graduate. 

37  Mr  Ansley  M^  of  arts. 

38  Mr  Burton  M^'  of  arts. 

39  Mr  Faye  M^  of  arts. 

40  Mr  Latworth  ]\Ir  of  arts. 
4i  Mr  Woodclen  Mr  of  arts. 
42  Mr  Thaites  Mr  of  arts. 

These  are  y^  number  of  all  y^  lectures  w^ii  tlieir  preacliers,  in  this  diocesse 
■yych  I  know, 

1  At  Alesbury,  2  at  Barkhamstead,  3  at  Huntington,  4  at  Leicester,  5  at 
Grantham,  6  at  Sleeford,  7  at  Market  Reson,  8  at  Louth,  in  y^  Diocess  of 
Lincoln. 

IV.—OBSEEVATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  ABUSES  IN  THESE 
PUBLIKE  LECTURES. 

(i.)  First  the  lecturers  are  not  respected  in  y^ir  turnes  of  poaching  according 
to  their  degrees  :  But  oftimes  the  man  of  lower  degree,  yea  sometimes  the 
Non-graduate  is  p^^ferred  in  his  course  of  preaching  and  in  their  sitting  at 
table  and  other  meetings  even  before  the  Batch  :  in  Divinity.  For  degrees  of 
ychooles,  I  pceive,  are  not  much  regarded  with  them,  but  after  the  Germaine 
fashion,  the  elder  Minister  is  held  the  more  laorthie. 

(ii. )  Secondly  it  is  not  well  taken  yt  one  man  should  be  interested  in  mor 
lectures  than  one.  As  David  Allen  is  Lecturer  in  3  places,  and  sometimes  all 
these  fall  in  one  weeke,  besides  the  number  and  length  of  sermos  bestowed 
upon  his  own  parish  and  private  collations  elsewhere,  by  w^^i  his  unnecessary 
paines  above  his  fellows  he  hath  won  to  himself  the  nayne  of  an  Apostolike 
man. 

(iii. )  Thirdly  It  is  observed  y^  some  few  of  y^  lecturers  pray  not  for  y^  Kings 
Majesty,  in  y^^r  sermons  according  to  his  stile  enjoyned  by  canon  ;  neither  for 
any  thing  I  can  pceive  will  they  pray  either  for  King  or  subject,  but  upon  a 
supposition  that  they  are  sanctifyed  and  regenerate. 

(iv.)  Fourthly  the  method  and  maner  of  some  of  y^ir  preaching  as  they  use  it, 
is  thought  to  be  very  dangerous :  for  their  maner  is  first  to  expound  the  words 
of  the  scripture  y*  that  the}^  handle,  w'^^  (as  they  think)  flowes  from  an  in- 
fallible assistance  within  themselves.  Secondly  their  exposition  being  layed 
down  for  a  foundation,  they  raise  from  thence  a  doctrine,  w^^  doctrine  is  as  far 
remote  fr5  their  own  exposition,  as  their  exposition  was  short  of  y^  true  mean- 
ing of  the  letter  expounded.  Tliirdl}^  from  that  doctrine  they  raise  an  use, 
w^h  use  likewise  stands  in  equall  distance  from  their  doctrine  as  their  doctrine 
from  their  exposition — w^^  maner  of  preaching  (by  doctrines  and  uses)  God 
forbid  that  eyther  I  or  any  man  else  should  censure,  but  in  them  and  y^  for 
these  two  causes,  first  because  they  can  hardly  contayne  themselves  w^Mn  the 
compasse  of  y®  analogic — and  2^^>'  because  they  censure  all  other  method  of 
preaching  as  carnall,  or  at  the  best  (as  they  please  to  tearme  it)  academicall. 

(v.)  Fifthly^  There  are  certaine  base  and  inconvenient  concomitants  w^^^  doe 
accompany  this  their  lecturing  as — 1.  The  Mayor  or  chief e  burgomr  of  y^ 
town  must  bestow  a  quart  of  wine  every  lecture  day  upon  the  company  w^^ 
some  of  y®  more  ingenious  sort  hold  to  be  but  base.  2^^y  If  any  man,  though 
farre  more  worthie  then  most  of  the  lecturers  be  not  of  their  company,  he  is 
vulgarly  even  eo  intuitu,  esteemed  to  be  a  man  of  noe  worth,  for  his  life,  at 
the  best,  they  will  terme  him  but  a  good  morall  man ;  and  for  his  learning,  in 
their  zeale  they  Avill  not  stickc  to  call  him  a  dumbe  dog,  though  he  preach  or 
catechize  constantly  in  his  own  parish  every  Sunday.  3**'^  This  lecturing  hath 
brought  many  of  Gods  holy  and  good  ordinances  into  contempt,  as  publike 
prayer,  Reading  of  5^'^  scriptures  and  receiving  of  the  blessed  Sacraments.  For 
ye  multitude  is  drawne  to  this  conceit.  That  the  preaching  of  the  word  is  not 
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only  a  principall,  but  even  the  sole  and  only  meanes  of  man's  salvation  and 
that  all  religious  worship  consists  only  in  speaking  and  in  hearing.  4*/  This 
lecturing  is  thought  to  be  a  matter  to  give  satisifaction  principally  to  factious 
spirits,  for  such  are  known  most  to  affect  these  lectures.  Lastl}^  it  is  observed 
that  most  of  these  lecturers  w*^  are  soe  desirous  to  preach  in  other  mens  p.irishes 
upon  the  working  dayes,  doe  very  seldome  or  never  preach  upon  y°  Saints  dayes 
in  their  own  parishes.  These  and  such  like  are  y*^  comon  exceptions  ag*  y^ 
lectures. 

v.— OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  REFORMATION  OF 
Y^s  ABUSES. 

The  reformation  desired  by  the  graver  and  learneder  sort  of  Ministers  in 
this  behalfe,  is  iiot  (for  any  thing  I  pceive)  the  utter  extinguishing  of  y^ 
lectures,  for  y*^  (as  they  thinke)  would  make  a  clamour  in  the  countrey,  as 
though  your  Lordship  were  an  enemie  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospell,  but 
their  humble  petition  is,  that  you  would  suffer  them  to  continue  with  these  or 
the  like  advertisments,  as  it  shall  please  your  Lordship  to  approve  them. 

1.  That  noe  man  be  allowed  for  a  publike  lecturer  but  a  publike  licensed 
preacher. 

2.  That  every  preacher  be  appointed  to  take  his  course  according  to  his 
degree  and  seniority  in  schooles. 

3.  That  every  one  in  his  prayer  before  his  sermon  doe  exj)resse  the  Kings 
Majesties  title  according  to  y^  tenour  of  the  canon,  otherwise  not  to  be  suffered 
to  lecture  it  any  longer,  and  if  pchance  his  fellow-lecturers  connive  at  this  his 
fault,  and  suffer  him  soe  offending  to  preach  againe,  that  thtn  the  lecture  to 
be  finally  put  down. 

4*^'^.  That  every  preacher,  in  some  pt  of  his  sermon,  deliver  some  thing 
w^^  may  tend  to  the  maintenance  of  the  discipline,  as  heretofore  some  of  them 
have  done  to  the  weakening  of  it,  otherwise  not  to  be  suffered  to  be  a  lecturer. 

5tiy.  That  noe  man  be  lecturer  in  moe  places  y^''  one. 

6tiy.  That  the  Preachers  shall  not  be  beholden  as  a  matter  of  forme  to  the 
Major  or  Baylife  of  the  town  where  the  Sermon  is  held,  but  y*  every  minister 
pay  for  his  own  dyet,  unlesse  y^  clergie-men  themselves  make  some  order  for 
y^  ease  of  poore  men  amongst  them. 

1'^'^y  and  lastly  thafit  please  your  Lordship  to  exhort  the  J)^^,  the  Batch  : 
in  Divinity  and  M^'*^  of  arts  to  undertake  this  great  busines  and  y*  y^  Non- 
graduates  and  Batch  :  of  arts  might  be  totally  left  out.  If  it  please  your 
Lordship  to  continue  the  lectures  with  these  or  such  like  cautions,  the  prudent 
and  experienced  sort  of  ministers  doe  thinke  y*  by  this  meanes — 1"^ — all  scandall 
should  be  avoyded  w^ii  would  be  taken,  though  not  justly  given,  if  your 
Lordship  for  y^  forenamed  abuses  should  utterly  extinguish  any  of  the  lectures. 
2*^1^3"  they  thinke,  that  all  factious  men  without  any  forcing  would  instantly 
upon  the  sight  of  these  cautions  withdraw  themselves — and  lastly  they  thinke 
that  if  grave  learned  and  only  conformable  men  should  be  of  y^  lectures  they 
might  be  continued  to  good  purpose.  For  like  as  factious  and  schismaticall 
poaching  hath  broke  down  the  walls  of  our  church-discipline  ;  soe  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  y^  godly  sermons  of  orthodoxall  and  conformable  preachers  may 
build  them  up  againe. 

VI.— OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  EVERY  PTICULAR  SESSION 
IN  YE  VISITATION. 

1.  Missenden.     The  Preacher,  D'"  Pilkinton. 

2.  Alisbury.     The  Preacher,  D^-  Brett. 

3.  Stony-Stratford.     The  Preacher,  D^'  Hackett. 

His  text  at  Stony  Stratford,  Eccles.  12,  11.  The  words  of  y^  wise  are  like 
goads,  et. 
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Out  of  these  words  y^  Preacher  did  very  well  justify  the  discipline  of 
subordination,  because  there  was  wise  men  under  the  M^^  of  ye  assemblies, 
and  ye  M^^  of  y^  assemblies  und^  one  Pastour.  2,  He  did  prove  the  constitu- 
tion of  councells  because  y^  words  of  y^  wise  must  receive  y^J^  strength  from 
the  consent  of  y^  M^'s  ot  y^  assemblies.  Only  one  point  in  his  exhortation 
was  not  soe  seasonable  for  a  visitation,  viz  :  to  presse  y^  statute  of  12'^  for 
absence  fro  y^  Sabbath-days.  Our  table-talke  at  dinner  was  whether  children 
dying  before  baptisme  might  be  saved  ?  The  affirmative  was  maintained — and 
ye  old  distinction  was  aledged,  viz  :  That  baptisme  was  necessary  only  ex 
necessitate  prcecepti,  and  not  ex  necessitate  medij. 

4.  Bedford.     M^"  Nokes  Batch  :  in  Divinity. 

His  text.     2  Cor  :  2.  16.     And  w^  is  sufficient  for  yes  things  ? 

From  these  words  he  did  strongly  maintain  that  the  order  of  B37-shops  by 
Divine  institution  was  in  degree  above  ye  order  of  Presbyters.  Ag*  w^h  doc- 
trine one  M"^  Dillingam  did  seeme  at  Dinner  time  much  to  oppose.  If  he  were 
put  to  it,  he  sayd  he  could  prove  out  of  y®  Fathers  that  it  hath  been  lawfull 
for  Presbyters  to  ordain  Presbyters.  His  father  for  his  opinion  was  S^  Ambrose, 
of  all  the  roll  one  most  unlikely  to  be  of  his  side. 

5.  Luton.     M^  Rawlinson,  Batch  :  in  Divinity. 

Text.  2  K.  2.  11.  And  as  they  went  walking  and  talking,  behold  there 
appeared  a  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire  and  did  sepate  them  twain  e,  soe 
Eliah  went  up  by  a  whirlwinde  into  heaven. 

An  eloquent  and  an  excellent  sermon,  if  he  had  not  been  too  curious  in 
assigning  of  the  place  of  ye  abode  of  the  body  of  Elias  before  the  coming  of  Xt. 
At  dinner  Non-residence  much  spoken  ag*  w^^^out  limitation  or  distinction. 

6.  Hitchin.     M^'  Barrie  M^'  of  arts. 

Text.  Prov  :  6.  6.  Goe  to  the  pismire  0  sluggard,  behold  her  wayes  and 
be  wise. 

An  eloquent  sermon,  gravely  delivered  and  all  prop  to  ye  text.  The 
table-conference  was  An  Decimse  debeantur  jure  divino  ?  And,  An  leges 
humanse  obligent  conscientias.     Both  denyed. 

7.  Huntington,     ]\P'  Hearne  M^'  of  arts. 

Text.  Prov.  20.  4.  The  slothfull  man  will  not  plow  because  of  winter, 
therefore  shall  he  begg  in  siimer  and  have  nothing. 

A  very  acute  and  witty  sermon.  3  sorts  of  sluggards  reproved — viz  ;  1, 
Male  agentes,  by  ye™  he  understood  the  Jesuites.  2.  Nihil  agentes,  by  them 
he  understood  the  monkes.  3.  Aliud  agentes,  by  them  he  understood  the 
schismatikes  of  o^  time. 

Noe  table-talke  tending  to  Divinity. 

8.  Leicester.     Concio  prima — M^'  Kooe  ]\I^  of  arts. 

Text.  John  13.  17.  If  yee  know  these  things  happy  are  yee  if  yee  doe 
them. 

An   eloquent   sermon,    much   comending   the    worth    of  good   workes. 

The  table-conference  was,  whether  a  lay-man  might  ty  the  knott  of 
matrimonie  ?     It  was  defended  that  factum  valet,  quanquam  fieri  non  debet. 

Concio  secunda — M^'  Fade  M^"  of  arts. 

Text.  Hose.  9.  9.  They  are  deeply  sett,  they  are  corrupt,  as  in  the  day 
of  Gibeah,  He  will  remember  yeir  iniquity,  he  will  visit  their  sinnes. 

A  plaine  sermon,  but  one  thing  not  soe  well  approved,  viz  :  That  the 
preacher  ought  to  pticularize  the  faults  of  his  parishioners  in  ye  pulpit. 

This  dayes  conference  was  to  noe  great  purpose. 

9.  Melton.     Preacher,  M^  Caudray  M^  of  arts. 

Text.  1  Cor  :  4.  17.  For  this  cause  have  I  sent  unto  you  Timotheus 
my  beloved  son  and  faithfuU  in  ye  Lord,  w^h  shall  put  you  in  remembrance  of 
my  waies  in  Xt,  as  I  teach  every  where,  in  every  church. 

This  sermon  had  noe  fault  but  that  the  text  was  more  prop  to  the  businesse 
then  the  sermon. 

Our  table-talke  was  not  of  Divinity. 
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10.     Grantliara.     Concio  prima,  D»"  Walker. 

Text.  Matt.  9.  38.  Pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  yt  he  would  send  foorth 
labourers  into  his  harvest. 

A  learned  and  a  grave  sermon. 

Our  table-talke  was  about  encloseres  w^^  gave  occasion  of  this  discourse, 
viz  :  whether  semel  Deo  Dicata  sint  semp  Deo  Dicata,  w°^^  by  y^  practise  in 
Lincoln eshire  is  proved  to  be  a  false  roaxime. 

Concio  secunda.      M^'  Buttery  Batch  :  of  arts,  yet  a  reverend  grave  man. 

Text.  John  10.  11,  I  am  y^  good  Shepheard,  a  good  Shepherd  giveth 
his  life  for  his  sheep. 

It  was  a  grave  sermon  and  yet  it  seemed  the  speech.  Quo  genere  hominum 
nihil  vilius,  nihil  puUdius,  did  not  please  him.  His  praier  was  there  might 
be  noe  more  cause  that  it  should  be  spoken. 

Our  table-talke  was  about  the  power  of  excomunication. 

n.     Sleefford.     Preacher,  M^  Quinborow  M^"  of  arts. 

Text.  1  Cor  :  4.  1 .  Let  a  man  soe  think  of  us  as  of  the  Ministers  of 
Xt,  and  disposers  of  y^  secrets  of  God. 

In  this  sermon  the  dignity  of  the  Ministery  was  well  sett  foorth.  The 
text  and  sermon  both  suiting  to  the  same  pi^pose. 

No  conference  at  all  of  Divine  matters. 

12.  Lincolne.     Concio  prima.     M^'  Garland  M"^  of  arts. 

Text.  Ezech  :  3.  17.  Son  of  man  I  have  made  thee  a  watchman  over 
the  house  of  Israel,  go  heare  y^  word  at  my  mouth  and  give  them  warning 
fro  me. 

A  good  sermo  and  well  approved. 

The  conference  at  table  was — 1.  An  p^cepta  morali  sint  dispensabilia  ? 
2.  An  quoedam  mala  quia  prohibita,  et  quondam  prohibita  quia  mala  ?  3.  An 
Diaconus  potest  baptizare  jure  Diaconatus  ?  These  3  quest  :  were  learnedly 
discoursed  of  by  M"^"  Deane  and  other  grave  Gentlemen  at  the  table. 

Concio  secunda.  The  Preacher,  Mr.  Haward,  He  failed,  but  the  place 
was  supply ed. 

13.  Kirton.     M^"  Dalby  M^'  of  arts. 

Text.  Matt.  9.  18.  Pray  y^  Lord  of  y^  harvest  to  send  forth  labourers 
into  his  harvest. 

A  nimble  and  censorious  sermon,  but  to  very  good  purpose  if  his  auditours 
had  been  answerable. 

His  invective  was  ag*  those  y^  were  soe  far  from  praying  to  Xt  to  thrust 
men  into  his  spirituall  harvest,  that  by  robbing  of  the  church-men  of  y^ir 
temporall  harvest  they  laboured  as  much  as  in  y^""  lay  to  putt  men  out  of 
Xts  harvest. 

Noe  conference  at  Dinner. 

14.  Rason.     M^  Page   M^  of  arts. 

Text.     1  Pet :  5.  2.     Feed  y^  flocke  of  God,  etc.,  of  a  ready  minde. 

A  good  plaine  sermon. 

Here  we  had  a  very  meane  clergie. 

15.  Lowth.     W  Humfrey  M^"  of  arts. 

Text.     Matt.  5.  33.     Thou  shalt  not  forsweare  thy  selfe. 
The  c5mon  place  of  swearing  was  well  handled,  the  sermon  principally 
tending  to  y^  church-wardens. 

Here  we  had  many  grave  and  learned  Ministers,  but  all  silent. 

16.  Horn-Castle.     Concio  prima.     M^  Nichols  Bat  :  in  Divinity. 

Text  :  Psal :  46.  6.  W"  the  nations  raged  and  y*^  kingdoms  were  moved, 
God  thundered  and  y^  earth  melted. 

VOL.  XVI.,  PT.  I.  E 
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A  very  sweet  and  eloquent  sermon,  very  liansomly  in  his  application 
taxing  the  combinations  in  o^'  times  ag*  the  clergie. 

At  dinner  it  was  questioned — 1.  Whether  the  sanctifyed  parent  did 
necessarily  sanctify  the  childe  dying  without  Baptisme  ?    And 

2diy  whether  children  dying  imediately  after  baptisme  were  saved  ? 

By  some  of  them  y^  latter  was  more  doubted  of  y^"^  ye  former. 

Concio  secunda.     'M^  Ansley,  M^  of  arts. 

Text.  Act  .•  20.  28.  Take  heed  go  {sic)  unto  your  yourselves  and  to  all  the 
flocke,  whereof  y^  H.  Gh  :  hath  made  you  over  seers,  etc. 

A  discreet  sermon  and  well  approved.  For  having  occasion  by  his  text  to 
meet  with  some  neglects  of  us  clergie  men,  very  discreetly  that  point  he 
delivered  in  Latine. 

17.     Boston.     Mr  Cotton  M^  of  arts. 

Text.  1  Cor  :  12.  28.  And  God  hath  ordained  some  in  y^  church,  as 
first  Apostles,  secondarily  Prophets,  thirdly  Teachers,  them  y*  doe  miracles, 
after  y*  y®  gift  of  healing,  helps,  governours,  diversity  of  tongues. 

The  Preacher  is  but  a  young  man  not  past  some  7  or  8  yeares  M^  of  arts  ; 
but,  by  report,  a  man  of  great  gravity  and  sanctity  of  life,  a  man  of  rare  pts 
for  his  learning,  eloquent  and  well  spoken,  ready  upon  a  suddaine  and  very 
app^hensive  to  conceive  of  any  point  in  learning,  though  never  soe  abstruse, 
in  soe  much  that  those  his  good  gifts  have  won  him  soe  much  credit  and 
acceptance  not  only  with  his  parishioners  at  Boston  but  with  all  the  Ministery 
and  men  of  account  in  those  quarters  that  grave  and  learned  men  out  of  an 
admiration  of  those  good  graces  of  God  in  him,  have  been  and  upon  every 
occasion  still  are  willing  to  submitt  their  judgements  to  his,  in  any  point  of 
controversie  as  though  he  were  some  extraordinary  Paraclete  y^  could  not  erre. 
M^  Chancellour  and  my  selfe  heard  3  of  his  sermons  in  2  dayes,  w^h  3  were 
sixe  howers  long  very  neer.  This  testimonie  we  are  able  to  give  of  his  sermons: 
good  paines  were  bestowed  in  y^  contriving  of  them,  they  were  deliv^ed 
modestly  and  soberly  and  well  worthie  were  they  of  all  comendations,  but  that 
there  was  mors  in  olla,  every  sermon  to  o^  judgements  was  poysoned  with  some 
errour  or  other. 

His  text  upon  the  Sunday  morning  was  John  i.  10.  11,  upon  these  words, 
The  world  knew  him  not,  and  his  own  received  him  not.  In  one  of  Ms  uses 
{w  is  a  doctrine  according  to  his  method  of  the  third  reflection)  he  delivered 
this  dainty  (and  I  thinke  false)  doctrine,  viz  :  That  the  world,  i.e.,  The  Gentile 
and  Pagan  should  not  be  condemned  or  judged  for  their  want  of  beleefe  in  Xt, 
but  only  for  their  morall  transgression  ag*  the  law  of  nature  written  in  their 
hearts — whereas  the  scripture  is  plaine  That  he  y*-  beleeveth  not  is  condemned 
already. 

In  ye  afternoon  in  his  catechizing  The  doctrine  he  deliv^rd  as  a  speciall 
note  to  discerne  whether  o^  temporall  goods  were  sanctifyed  or  noe,  was  (that 
I  may  use  his  own  words)  to  hate  suretiship,  as  though  suretiship  in  noe  respect 
were  worthie  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  workes  of  mercy.  And  his  resolute 
determination  was,  Howsoever  suretiship  in  some  case  was  valuable  between 
neighbour  and  neighbour  :  yet  for  a  man  to  be  surety  for  a  stranger,  it  was 
utterly  unlawfull. 

Upon  Munday,  o^*  Visitation-day,  the  errours  observed  in  his  sermon  were 
these — 1.  Speaking  of  the  office  of  the  Apostle,  his  determination  was  That 
that  calling  was  totally  extinct,  w^^  opinion  of  his  I  take  to  be  erronious,  for 
though  we  have  noe  such  calling  as  the  calling  of  an  Apostle  in  regard  of  their 
mission  (for  ^/e"'  mission  was  extraordinary,  as  the  Apostle  saitli,  neither  hy  men, 
nor  yet  from  men)  yet  the  calling  remaineth  in  the  church,  in  regard  of  their 
comission,  for  y®  church  hath  the  power  of  y®  keyes,  as  it  was  given  to  the 
Apostles,  and,  I  take  it,  though  every  Presbyter  hath  not,  yet  the  Episcopall  office 
hath  the  very  same  extent  of  c5mission  with  the  Apostles,  namely  to  baptize 
and  teach  all  nations,  or  at  lest  the  Episcopatus  (as  S*  Cyprian  saith)  in  solido 
hath. 
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2^'^  Specaking  of  y®  name  of  Prophets,  he  distinguished  them  into  (extra- 
ordinary and  ordinary.  The  office  of  y^  ordinary  Prophets  he  taught  to  consist 
only  in  preaching  of  y"^  word,  w^h  office  was  the  same  with  the  calling  of  o^ 
Ministers.  This  exposition  being  layed  down  for  a  foundation,  his  first  doctrine 
0^  collection  was,  That  it  was  a  flatt  errour  to  thinke  any  man  a  lawfull 
minister  w"  was  not  a  preacher,  because  y^  office  of  the  Prophet  was  to  preach: 
intimating  that  the  whole  calling  of  the  Minister  did  consist  only  in  i^eaching, 
avowing  that  none  might  chalenge  to  himself  the  name  of  a  prophet  or 
Minister  but  he  only  that  had  some  speciall  gift  bestowed  upon  him  \\^^  he  had 
not  before  he  was  called  to  be  a  minister,  und^standing  by  that  gift  not  the  gift 
or  facultie  of  his  comission,  by  w^^  he  received  authority  to  execute  in  his 
calling,  but  by  y^  gift  he  meaneth  the  gift  of  ability,  by  w^^  the  Minister  is 
enabled  to  pforme  more  or  lesse  in  y^  act  of  his  execution,  w^^  gift  we  must 
needs  acknowledge  to  be  the  gift  of  God,  but  yet  such  a  gift  as  the  ptie  is 
supposed  to  bring  with  him  and  not  then  to  receive  it  at  y®  time  of  his  ordina- 
.  tion  :  but  he  simplie  attributing  all  to  the  gift  of  ability  plainly  denyed  the 
non-preaching  Minister  to  be  a  minister  by  ordination,  but  by  Gods  terrible 
providence  (for  yt  was  his  distinction)  such  an  one  as  God  might  sett  over  his 
people  in  his  anger  and  heavy  displeasure,  but  not  in  mercy. 

A  Second  collection  was.  That  reading  was  not  preaching.  If  he  had  said 
it  had  not  been  interp^'tation,  none  would  have  gainsayd  or  opposed  him  ;  but 
his  meaning  was  as  we  did  gather  it,  as  though  reading  were  not  one  of  y® 
meanes  y^  God  hath  appointed  for  mans  salvation.  His  proof  was  Amos  8.  11, 
where  God  threatens  a  famine  of  hearing,  w'^^  text  he  ignorantly  understood  of 
ye  famine  of  preaching  and  interpreting  only. 

A  3^  collection  was  That  Non-residencie  was  utterly  unlawfnll.  To  this 
purpose  he  abused  a  place  in  y^  Prophet  where  God  reproveth  the  idol- Prophet 
for  leaving  his  place  and  substituting  such  an  one  in  his  roome  as  never  had 
calling  from  God  to  execute  in  y^  calling  of  a  Prophet.  This  kinde  of  Non- 
residence  I  think  was  never  maintained  by  any  Xtian,  neither  doe  I  thinke  any 
delinquent  in  this  kinde  in  all  o^'  nation,  and  go  {sic)  to  small  purpose  was  his 
allegation. 

A  4th  collection  was  he  maintained  it  was  not  lawful  to  let  the  Sabbath 
passe  without  2  sermons,  because  Timothie  must  be  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  And  strongly  did  he  maintaine  unseasonable  preaching  even 
now  in  these  o'^"  dayes,  w"  the  seasonable  course  is  noe  wayes  interrupted,  nay 
w"  all  the  seasonable  occasions  are  not  taken.  For  I  doe  not  heare  that' any  of 
his  tribe  will  preach  upon  any  holy  day. 

Many  other  things  were  delivered  by  him  not  worth  recording,  as  this, 
That  by  ye  order  of  Deacons  in  y^  bible  is  understood  none  other  office,  but  y^ 
w^''  we  now  adayes  call  collectours  for  y^  poore,  as  likewise  by  governours  in 
his  text  he  understood  onely  church -wardens 

The  cause  of  this  young  mans  erring  thus  I  cannot  thinke  to  be  eyther 
pride  or  profit  or  willfulnesse,  but  rather  ignorance— /o/-  Ids  education  was 
[erasecl]  his  autJiours  he  is  tnost  beholding  to  (l  understand)  they  are  of  ye  newest 
stamp  and  the  place  of  his  divclling  stands  better  affected  to  this  way  then  the 
contrary. 

VII.— OBSERVATIONS    CONCERNING    THE    SUNDAYES    SERVICE 
IN  YE  AFTERNOON  AT  BOSTON. 

In  ye  Sunday  after  noon. 

1.  They  have  praiers  w^^  Psalmes  after  ye  lessons. 

2.  After  ye  2'^^  lesson  a  psalme  being  sung  the  preacher  of  the  town  bestowes 
2  howers  in  a  sermon. 

3.  After  his  sermon,  a  psalme  likewise  being  sung,  the  clerke  of  the 
parish  calls  to  certaine  families  for  their  youth  to  be  catechized,  every  one  of 
w'^''  as  they  stand  dispsed  in  ye  congregation,  answer  alowd  as  they  use  to  doe 
at  a  sessions  with  an  Here  Sir. 
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4.   After  this  calling  the  Minister  of  y^  town  makes  a  long  praier. 

6.  His  praire  being  done  lie  turnes  liimselfe  to  y^  boy  who  must  give  him 
his  first  answer,  and  soe  to  y^  second,  and  third,  etc.,  for  he  knowes  before 
hand  every  boyes  station  that  answers  him.  By  ye  way,  the  questions  he 
moves  are  out  of  a  catechisme  of  his  own  making,  and  not  out  of  y*  in  y^ 
booke  of  comon  praier. 

eti^'  This  being  done,  he  spends  two  howres  more  in  y^  explication  of  these 
his  own  questions  and  answers,  soe  y^^  if  they  keep  the  same  tenour  all  the 
yeare  w'^^'they  did  w"  we  were  with  them,  their  after-noone  toorship,  as  they 
use  to  terme  it,  wilbe  5  howers  long,  where  to  my  observation,  there  was  as 
many  sleepers  as  wakers,  scarse  any  man  but  sometime  was  forced  to  winke 
or  nod. 


Oedtnations  held  in  1617,  1618,  and  1619. 

Feb :  28, 1617. 

Franciscus  Squire,    examinatus  ad  Eecto  :  de  Kearsby  in  comit :  Leicest : 

la  Ordinatio  Mart :  lo,  1617. 

Thomas  Barcake  of  Trin:  Hall  made  Deacon. 

Robert  Gifford  of  Queens  Coll:  made  Priest. 

John  Bestowe  D^  Parkintons  curate  made  Deacon. 

Robert  Hungill  of  S^  Johns  ordained  Priest. 

Xter  Goad  Bachelour  of  arts  and  fellow  of  Kings  College  ordained  Deacon. 

John  Carter  of  Clare  Hall  fellow  made  Deacon. 

Franciscus  Hobman  Diaconus  Coll :  Gun  :  et  Caij. 

Robert  Procter  M^'  of  arts  and  fellow  of  Peterhouse  ordained  Priest. 

William  Mayes  curate  of  Barrow  in  Leicestersh  :  ordained  Priest. 

Esdras  Coxall  of  Peter-house  made  Deacon. 

Mart:ij.  3o. 

•  •  *  ••  Gierke  Bach:  in  artibus  examinatus  et  approbatus  ad  Rector  :  de  Sapton 
in  com:  Lyncoln. 

Sept:  21,1618. 

Robertus  Hitchcocke  in  artibus  Magister  examinatus  et  approbatus  ad  Vicar : 
de  Wingrave  in  coit.  Buck. 

Septemb :  26. 

Edward  Green  artifi  Magister  instit:  ad  Vicar:  de  Thornton  Lincoln. 
Guilielmus  Boulton  art:  Magi'  instit:  ad  Rector:  de  Well  Lyncol. 
John  Cable  artium  M^  instit:  ad  Vicar:  de  Salby  Lyncoln. 

Septemb :  28. 

Jacobus  Floud  Baccli:  in  artibus   examinatus  et  approbatus  ad  vicar  :   de 

Swinsted  Lync. 
Bryanus  "Wilson  M^'  art:  examinatus  et  approbatus  ad  Rector:  de  Thymbleby 

Lyncol. 

Octob :  7. 

Johannas  Bartin  examinatus  et  approbatus  ad  Vicar:  de  Alisbury,  Buck. 
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Octobirs:  8. 

Thomas  Robinson  examinatus  et  approbatus  ad  Rector:  de  Market  Deeping 

Lyncol. 
Tho.  Rayment  art:  M^'  examin:  et  approb:  ad  Rector:  de  Newton  Lyncol. 

•    •    •    Hewet   Bacclial :  in   artib :    institutus  ad  vicar  :   de  Shormbrooke 
Bedfor. 

Novemb :  2. 

Johannes  Markham,  Bacchal:  in  artibus  examin:  et  approbatus  ad  Vicar  :  de 

Fotherby  Lync. 
Henricus  Roote  art :  M^  examin  ;  et  approbatus  ad  praidicandum  p  totam 

Diocesin  Lyncoln. 
Jacobus  Dumont  instit:  ad  Vicar:  de  Potton. 

Decemb:  17. 

Joh:  Skelton  art:  M^"  licentiat:  ad  praedicandum  in  capella  de  Gedney. 
Georgibus  Feme  M^'  in  artibus  instit :  ad  Rector  :  de  Barkston  Lyncol. 

Decemb :  18. 

M^'  Caldee  in  Theol:  Bacch:  instit:  ad  Rector:  de  Lyncoln. 
Jacobus  Twist  instit :  ad  Rector:  de  Harston  I^yncoln. 

Decemb:  21. 

•  •  '   •  Boston  art:  Ml' instit:  ad  Vicar:  de  Morton. 

Jan:  19,  1618. 

Xtoferus  "Watson  art:  M^"  examinatus  et  approbatus  ad  Rect:  de  Pertenhall  in 
com :  Bedfor. 

Feb:  3. 

Anthonius  Tyrringham  art :    M^"  instit :    ad  Rector :  de  Emberton  in  com  : 
Buck. 

Feb:  6. 

Robertus  Roberts  art :  M^'  approbatus  ad  Rector :  de  Hinxworth  Hertford. 

Feb:  11. 

Henricus  Bagley  art:  M^'  approbatus  ad  Vicar:  de  Tver:  Buck, 

Ordinatio  post  cineres,  Feb :  21o,  1618. 

Edvardus  Reeve  in  artibus  Bacch:  approbatus  ad  ordinem  Diaconatus. 
Jarvasius  Lockey  in  artibus  Bacch  :  exam :  et  approbatus  ad  ordinem  Diacon . 
Edwardus  Atkinson  in  artibus  M»"  examin :  et  approbatus  ad  ordinem  Presbyter. 
Johannes  Goche  art :  M^'  exam  :  et  approbatus  ad  ordines  Diacon :  et  Presbyter, 
Guilielraus  Bedford  in  artibus  Bacch  :  examin  :  et  approbatus  ad  ordinem 

Presbyt. 
Robertus  Wilmot  in  art:  Bacchal:  exam:  et  approbatus  ad  ordinem  Presbyt. 
Tho :  Griffith  in  artibus  Bacchal :  exam :  et  approbatus  ad  ordinem  Presbyt, 
Johannes  Savage  artium  M^'  approbat :  ad  ordinem  Diacon :  et  Presbyt, 
Guilielmus  Wright  art:  M^  approbatus  ad  ordinem  Diacon:  et  Presbyt, 
Johannes  Johnson  Art:  M»"  approbatus  ad  ordin:  Diacon:  et  Presbyt, 
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Bejaminus  Laney  Art:  M^  approbatus  ad  ordines  Diacon:  et  Presbyt. 
Johannes  Carter  in  Artibus  M^"  approbatus  ad  ordinem  Presbj't, 
Guilielmus  Robinson  in  artibus  M^  exam :  et  ajiprobatus  ad  ordinem  Diaconatus. 
Henricus  Drakeley  in  artibus  M^"  approbatus  ad  ordinem  Presbyt. 
Edovardus  Read  in  artibus  Bacch:  approbatus  ad  ordinem  Presbyter. 
Richardus  Pearce  in  artibus  Racclial:  approbatus  ad  ordinem  Diacon. 
Johannes  Rosse  in  artibus  Bacchal :  approbates  ad  ordinem  Diacon. 
Guilielmus  Parker  in  artibus  M^  approbatus  ad  ordinem  Presbyt. 
Rob:  Laxton  in  artibus  Bacchal:  approbatus  ad  ordinem  Diaconatus. 
^gidius  Widdowes  in  art :  M^  approbatus  ad  ordinem  Presbyt. 

April :  7o,  1619. 

Guilielmus  Hardwicke  in  artibus  Bac  :  examin :  et  approbatus  ad  Vicar :  de 
Swinstead  Line. 

90. 

Tho:  Clarke  in  artibus  M^  examin  :  et  approb  :  ad  Rector  :  de  "Welton  juxta 
Lowtli  in  com:  Lyncol. 

10. 

Guil :  Catlin  in  artibus  ]\P"  examin:  et  ap>probatus  ad  Vicar:  de  Hiberstow  in 
com:  Lyncoln. 


31  May  ET[horesby]  1717. 
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King  against  King,  by  a  King  of  Lincolnshire. — A  Paper  read  at 
Sleaford  on  June  14th,  1881,  by  the  Right  Eev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Nottingham. 

THIS  may  seem  to  be  a  mysterious  heading  for  a  little  Paper 
intended  for  your  entertainment ;  but  when  you  have  heard 
it,  I  think  you  will  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  its  title. 

"  King  against  King,"  was  only  too  familiar  an  expression  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  King  against  Parliament,  with  all  its 
frightful  consequences,  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  a  sad  after  fact 
that  has  also  been  made  known  to  us  from  our  youth ;  but  it  is  of 
a  King  against  a  King  in  this  same  last-named  century  that  I  have 
now  to  speak,  in  connection  with  an  incident  of  local  history  that 
has  only  just  come  to  my  knowledge.  These  Kings  are  James  II. 
and  William  III.,  at  a  time  Avhen  the  first  had  left  England  for 
ever,  and  the  last  had  ascended  the  vacant  throne  conjointly  with 
Queen  Mary. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  a  partiol  reaction  in  behalf 
of  James  arose,  through  the  action  of  the  Xon- Juror  party  who 
objected  to  a  King  set  over  them  de  facto,  and  he  a  Dutchman,  and 
were  encouraged  by  their  late  King's  descent  upon  Ireland  from  Brest, 
and  the  hope  of  his  restoration,  especially  when  it  became  known 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  army  was  disaffected  towards  the 
newly-imported  King.  Alarmed  at  this,  William  determined  now 
not  only  to  keep  all  his  Dutch  troops,  but  to  send  for  more ;  and 
there  was  reason  to  do  so,  for  one  of  the  Scotch  regiments,  called 
Dumbarton's,  but  placed  under  the  command  of  Marshall  Schom- 
berg,*  mutinied  when  on  its  way  to  Ipswich,  disarmed  its  officers, 
seized  the  military  chest,  and  began  its  march  towards  Scotland. 
Hearing  of  this,  William  despatched  three  Dutch  Dragoon  regiments 
after  it,  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  Dutch  Generals — De 
Ginckle ;  and  now  comes  a  bit  of  local  history  in  connection  with 
this  incident.  The  Scotchmen,  600  strong,  had  reached  Swaton 
Common,  whence  they  sent  on  a  detachment  of  40  or  50  men  to 
prepare  quarters  for  them  there  on  their  march  northwards.  This 
they  did  by  taking  possession  of  the  church,  into  which  they 
brought  straw  for  bedding,  and  had  ordered  victuals  for  themselves 
and  their  coming  brothers,  but  there  was  no  need  for  this,  as  things 
turned  out ;  and  they  who  intended  to  sleep  the  next  night  at 
liberty  in  Sleaford  Church,  strange  to  say,  slept  as  prisoners  in 
another   church,    as   prisoners   of  war,   viz.,   that  at  Folkingham. 

*  Marshal  Schomberg.— Frederick,  Count  de  Schomberg,  Duke  and  Marshal  of  France, 
was  appointed  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  by  William  III.  in  England,  April  18th.  16S9. 
On  the  9th  of  May  following,  he  was  created  Baron  Teyes,  Earl  of  Brentford,  Marquis  of 
Harwich,  and  Duke  of  Schomberg  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  July  in  the  same  year  he  received  a 
Commission  as  General  in  Ireland  from  King  William. 
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On  Swaton  Common,  and  near  to  what  was  then  called  Spanby 
Hedge,  they  were  overtaken  by  one  of  William's  pursuing  Dragoon 
regiments  called  "his  own,"  when  they  drew  np  to  receive  the 
Dutchmen  in  a  curved  line  with  four  field  pieces  that  they  had 
ranged  in  the  centre.  Thus  they  presented  a  formidable  front  to 
their  pursuers,  who  hence  quickly  wheeled,  outflanked  the  Scotch- 
men and  charged  their  rear.  Thus  surprised  and  having  no  time 
to  turn  their  field  pieces,  through  this  manoeuvre,  and  perhaps  the 
absence  of  officers,  they  all  surrendered  at  discretion.  They  were 
then  taken  to  Folkingham  and  imprisoned  in  the  church,  whilst  a 
troop  of  the  victors  was  sent  off  to  Sleaford  to  look  after  their 
advanced  guard,  who  now  alone  remained  at  liberty.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  southern  boundary  of  this  town,  they  dismounted ; 
and,  leaving  their  horses  there,  hurried  forwards  oil  foot,  led  by 
their  Cornet.  This  surprise  was  successful ;  for  after  the  Sergeant 
in  command  had  drawn  his  sword,  ho  was  shot  in  the  neck  by  the 
Dutch  Cornet,  another  man  was  killed,  and  two  others  were  mortally 
wounded ;  all  the  rest  surrendered,  and  were  carried  off  prisoners  to 
join  their  captive  brothers  in  Folkingham  Church,  and  there  to 
await  the  pleasure  of  King  William.  Thus  so  late  as  the  year  1689, 
Sleaford  Church  was  desecrated  by  the  presence  of  soldiers  lodged 
within  it;  and  its  immediate  precincts,  if  not  its  interior,  were  stained 
by  bloodshed  through  violent  deaths ;  whilst  that  of  Folkingham 
similarly  was  desecrated  by  being  turned  into  a  prison  where  some  600 
men  were  immured,  until  an  order  came  for  them  to  be  transported  to 
Holland  as  part  of  that  human  material  which  William  used  so  freely 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  continental  wars,  to  the  great  injury  and  loss 
of  his  acquired  crown  of  England.  Such  is  the  incident  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  you,  which  I  now  think  you  will  agree  with  me  may 
be  justly  entitled — "  King  against  King."  But  who  is  the  "  King 
of  Lincolnshire,"  added  to  that  title  1  Why  Edward  King,*  of 
Ashby ;  and  hence  of  Lincolnshire,  Deputy-Lieutenant  at  that  time 
for  the  County  of  Lincoln,  who  sent  the  report  of  the  conflict 
I  have  now  brought  before  you  in  another  form,  to  the  then  Mayor 
of  Lincoln,  Eichard  Dawson,  March  16th,  1689.  This  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  Muniment-room  at  Melbourne  Hall,  Derbyshire ;  once 
one  of  the  Palaces  of  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle,  and  now  the  property 
of  Earl  Cowper,  but  occupied  by  William  D.  Eane,  Esq.,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  a  copy  of  the  same,  which  has  greatly  interested 
me  ;  whence  I  hope  it  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  Members  of 
the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society,  and  especially  by  such  as 
have  a  regard  for  Sleaford,  Folkingham,  Swaton,  or  Spanby. 

*  Edward  King.— He  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Edward  King,  M.P.  for  Grimsby,  who 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament.  He  was  twice  taken  prisoner  by  the  Royalists  and  for 
some  time  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  Yet  he  was  the  first  to  move  in  Parliament  for  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  He  died  1680,  His  son  Edward  was  a  firm  Royalist,  and  held  a 
license  from  Charles  II.,  allowing  him  to  travel  toll-free  all  ovef  England.    He  died  1692. 


BOLTON     PRIORY 

YORKSHIRE. 


DIMENSIONS. 

Feet.  Inchts. 

Total  length— Outside     ....     261  7 

„         —Inside       ....     233  II 

—Inside  of  Nave      .      88  6 


Scale  of  50  feet  to  one  inch. 


Aic     of    h.fr 


REFERENCE. 

A  Site  of  High  Altar. 

B  Site  of  Parish  Altar. 

C  Unfinished  Tower. 

D  D  D  Doors  from  Church  to  Cloister. 

E  Passage  to  Chapter  House. 

F  Chapter  House. 

G  Door  probably  leading  to  Dorter  Stairs. 

H  H  Basement  of  Dorter,  forming  Common  House  and  other 

I  Suggested  Site  of  Stair  to  Dorter. 

J  A  later  Extension. 

K  Basement  of  Building  connected  with  Dorter,  probably 

the  rear  Dorter. 
L  L  L  Passages. 
M  Cellar  under  Frater. 
N  Foundation  of  Stair  to  Frater. 
O  F..u,i.lalion  of  High  Building,  probably  Gaest  House  and 

P  P  Doors  into  Passage,  formerly  vaulted. 

Q  Boyle  Room,  probably  built  by  Prior  Launde,  circ.  1300. 


Ota. 


YORKSHIKE 
ARCHITECTURAL   SOCIETY. 


Bolton  Abbei/.—A  Paper  read  by  the  Eev.  G.  Rowe,  M.A.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Society's  visit  there. 

ALTHOUGH  all  this  once  noble  pile  of  buildings  is  in  ruins, 
except  the  nave,  yet  we  can  from  the  remains  resuscitate  the 
edifice,  and  tell  you  much  of  its  history.  And  I  have  thought  it 
well  to  do  this  before  consigning  you  to  the  kind  guidance  of 
Mr.  Bellairs,  that  you  may  know  what  there  is  to  see  and  how  to 
see  it. 

VOL.  XVI.,  PT.  I.  F 
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The  choir,  which  is  greatly  imperfect  from  the  cills  of  the 
windows  upwards,  is  manifestly  divided  into  three  parts,  by 
differences  still  remaining  on  the  lower  walls. 

1.  The  easternmost  is  the  shortest  of  these,  and  also  that  which, 
singularly  enough,  is  the  least  ornamented.  Perhaps  the  ornamental 
arcade  which  is  found  in  both  the  western  divisions  was  compensated 
for  by  splendid  hangings  on  the  walls,  or  by  richly-carved  oak  stall 
work.  The  south  wall  still  contains  the  remains  of  sedilia,  to  the 
carved  work  at  the  bottom  of  which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention. 
Above  the  seats,  the  plain  backs  of  the  stalls  alone  remain,  but 
they  should  be  restored  in  imagination  with  correspondently  rich 
stone  work.  The  north  wall  contains  a  rather  plain  arch,  under 
which  may  have  been  a  tomb,  and  which  is  said  to  have  served  as 
a  sepulchre  during  the  Easter  ceremonial.  The  remaining  wall 
carries  a  magnificent  east  window  of  large  size  and  fine  proportions, 
and  which  might,  one  would  think,  be  readily  restored.  Externally 
you  should  note  the  large  size,  and  consequent  great  strength,  of  the 
buttresses,  which  measure  seven  feet  in  depth.  This  division  shews 
very  good  work,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  was  an  extension 
eastward  of  the  choir  built  during  the  Decorated  period. 

2.  The  next  division  extends  to  the  western  side  of  the  fourth 
bay.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  handsome  Transition-Norman  wall 
arcade,  and  separated  by  a  blank  space  from  the  next  division.  In 
Decorated  times  they  put  in  the  windows,  which,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  are  of  that  date.  They  are .  remarkable  for  their  height 
com23ared  to  their  breadth.  And  lest  a  sense  of  baldness  should  be 
felt,  the  ancient  builders  boldly  added  a  wall  enrichment,  above 
the  arcade,  of  pure  Decorated  panel  work ;  the  like  to  which  is 
often  seen  in  battlements.  A  door  has  been  opened  in  the  south 
walls,  and  an  opening  made  into  a  small  external  chajDcl.  This 
opening  is  partly  filled  by  an  altar-tomb,  and  under  it  is  a  vault, 
which  is  said  to  be  that  of  one  of  the  founders.  The  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  tomb,  and  the  mouldings  of  the  doorway,  shew  that  it 
is  200  (perhaps  300)  years  later  than  the  arcade  which  it  pierces, 
and  over  which  the  finial  of  the  arch  protrudes.  The  foundations 
of  the  chapel  may  be  traced,  and  the  weather  tables  of  the  lean-to 
roof  remain  on  the  buttresses. 

3.  The  last  division  of  the  choir  includes  the  eastern  aisles  of 
the  transepts ;  it  has  also  the  loindoivs,  which  were  in  a  line  with 
these  aisles,  blocked  up  as  high  as  their  roof  extended ;  they  have 
also  preserved  their  tracery,  from  which  we  may  restore  all  the 
others.  They  are  very  beautiful,  of  the  same  period  as  that  of 
which  the  west  window  of  York  Minster  is  so  fine  an  example. 
The  flowing  character  of  the  tracery — that  all  its  lines  move  toward 
the  topmost  limit  easily  and  without  any  force — shows  it  to  be 
of  excellent  design.    The  Transition-I^orman  arcade  is  continued  at 
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a  higher  elevation  than  in  the  last  part,  and  it  does  not  therefore 
require  the  band  of  Decorated  work  below  the  windows.  We  say 
this  is  Transition  work  from  pure  Norman  to  pure  Early  English 
because  of  the  character  of  the  caps  of  the  shafts,  many  of  which 
will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  of  the  best  Norman  type,  and 
many  also  of  Early  English.  Those  of  this  division  give  the  greatest 
variety  of  pretty  patterns.  I  may  also  observe  that  from  the  inter- 
lacing round  arches  we  obtain  the  Pointed  arch,  which  came  into 
constant  use  in  the  later  styles.  We  have  but  to  suppose  the  wall 
taken  away  at  intervals  between  the  arches,  and  we  should  get  a 
line  of  lancet  openings  similar  to  the  pointed  windows  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave. 

The  arches  of  the  central  tower  were  Norman  originally,  with 
Decorated  encasements.  The  transepts  are  of  the  same  style,  i.e., 
Decorated,  unless  the  east  aisle  of  the  north  transept  be  later.  From 
the  aisle  of  the  south  transept  there  was  an  opening  into  a  chapel 
exterior  to  the  nave,  now  in  ruins.  In  this  transept  lies  the  only 
memorial  slab  we  have  found ;  said  to  be  for  Christopher  Wood, 
18th  prior,  who  resigned  in  1483.  This  agrees  well  enough  with 
the  date  of  the  slab,  but  I  read  the  letters  on  it  a.  w.  and  an  almost 
obliterated  inscription  below,  as,  ''Miserere  servi  tui,"  The  other 
memorial  slabs,  which  wei^e  in  the  choir,  are  also  gone.  The  west 
arch  of  the  tower  is  now  walled  up,  as  is  also  that  leading  into  the 
north  aisle  of  the  nave. 

The  nave  is  used  for  Divine  Service,  and  is  therefore  well 
preserved.  The  late  oak  screen,  which  once  occupied  its  customary 
place  under  the  tower  arch,  has  been  repaired  and  taken  to  the  west 
end,  leaving  a  short  antichapel  beyond  it.  The  nave  has  only  a 
north  aisle,  so  that  the  two  sides  are  very  different.  Augustine 
Houses,  in  Yorkshire  at  least,  do  not  agree  with  this  ;  Guisborough 
Priory  having  both  aisles,  and  Kirkham  Priory  none.  But  the 
Premonstratensian  Abbeys,  Easby  and  Eggleston,  the  former  on  the 
Swale,  and  the  latter  on  the  Tees,  have  only  the  north  aisle.  Here 
there  was  also  one  aisle  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  and  none  to 
the  choir.  The  monks  seem  to  have  rebuilt  it,  or  at  any  rate  to  have 
put  in  new  windows  in  Decorated  times.  The  eastern  bay  of  this 
aisle  was  partitioned  off  by  a  screen,  and  was  a  chapel,  with  a 
piscina,  which  indicates  the  position  of  the  altar.  Under  it  was  a 
vault,  the  burial-place  of  the  Claphams  of  Eeamsley,  who  have 
been  said  to  be  buried  upright :  but  this  fact  has  been  doubted  by 
all  who  have  written  about  Bolton,  from  Whitaker  downward. 
However  the  Verger  informs  me  that  when  the  repairs  were  going 
on,  the  vault  was  laid  open,  and  then  he  saw  perhaps  ten  leaden 
coffins  all  standing  upright  but  one,  which  had  fallen  down.  So 
that  the  tradition  must  in  future  be  accepted  of  their  peculiar  mode 
of  sepulture.      The  altar-slab  of  this  chapel  is  now  lying  in  the 
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floor  of  the  western  tower.  The  arcade  consists  of  three  piers,  of  a 
massive  character,  with  Norman  capitals,  being  Transition  rather  than 
Early  English  in  style.  The  windows  above,  in  the  clerestory,  are 
broad  lancets,  Late  Early  English  therefore,  quite  plain  inside,  but 
outside  they  are  united  by  a  string-course  of  dog-tooth,  which  forms 
a  hood-moulding  for  each  window.  The  battlement  above  them  is 
Decorated. 

The  south  side  of  the  nave  was,  I  think,  built  later  than  the 
north,  judging  by  the  windows.  These  are  tall,  narrow  two-light 
windows  of  Geometrical  Decorated  date  ;  arranged  in  pairs.  They 
are  crossed  by  transoms,  which  from  being  at  such  an  early  period 
in  the  style  have  been  thought  to  be  after  insertions,-  but  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  late  Mr.  AValbran,  of  Eipon  (who  fifteen  years 
ago  kindly  acceded  to  my  request  and  read  an  excellent  Paper  on 
the  Priory),  says  that  the  transoms  are  original.  These  windows  are 
esteemed  among  the  earliest  which  were  built  in  the  style,  being 
the  first  to  show  liow,  by  the  union  of  two  lancets  and  a  quatrefoil 
above  them,  the  floriated  window  as  you  have  it  in  the  choir  and 
north  aisle  came  to  pass.  Externally  there  was  a  cloister  below 
them  of  Transition-Norman  work,  of  which  the  resting  stones  for 
the  roof  still  remain  in  the  wall.  The  builders  took  advantage  of 
this  to  add  to  the  length  of  their  windows,  which  are  unusually 
tall.  Along  their  cills  was  a  passage  in  the  wall,  of  which  the  door- 
ways may  be  seen  in  the  jambs  of  the  windows.  This  passage 
ascends  as  a  staircase  in  the  wall  to  a  broad  niche  or  opening  which 
lighted  the  dormitories  of  the  monks  ;  and  it  was  down  these  stairs 
they  came  when  they  went  into  the  church.  Where  this  passage 
entered  the  church,  in  the  south-west  corner,  is  a  beautiful  Transition- 
Norman  door,  which  led  into  the  cloister  and  ultimately  to  the 
chapter  house.  If  the  external  arcade  be  Transition-Norman,  then 
the  whole  is  quite  clear.  They  did  not  build  the  south  wall  until 
after  the  Early  English  clerestory  was  completed,  because  it  was  in 
comparatively  good  condition. 

The  Perpendicular  roof  of  the  nave  appears  to  have  been  put  on 
very  shortly  before  the  Dissolution.  It  is  probably,  like  the  screen, 
the  work  of  the  last  prior,  Eichard  Moon,  of  whom  more  anon.  At 
the  ends  of  the  tie-beams  are  characteristic  angels  holding  symbols. 
The  roof  received  a  complete  repair  during  the  late  restoration,  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  builders  had  used  old  wood  in  its  con- 
struction. Some  of  the  angels  have  been  taken  down  since,  and 
are  now  in  the  west  tower.  The  third  boss  from  the  west  is 
curious  :  it  is  a  human  face  or  skull,  with  snakes  passing  through 
the  apertures.  The  builders  of  late  Perpendicular  times,  delighted 
to  display,  with  false  taste,  all  the  emblems  of  mortality  in  the 
bones  and  skeletons  in  wood  and  stone  which  remain. 
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Externally,  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  an  exquisite  composition, 
of  Early  English  style.  The  doorway  of  eight  orders  is  flanked  by 
panel-work  and  quatrefoils  and  trefoils  ;  and  crowned  with  a  vesica 
piseis  and  niches,  all  rich  with  dog-tooth  and  nail-head  mouldings, 
and  glowing  with  colour,  for  in  the  vesica  are  the  remains  of  a  painting 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  And  this  compartment  forms  the  base  of  a  far 
loftier  one  containing  three  broad  lancets  surrounded  with  dog-tooth. 
The  whole  is  very  beautiful  :  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  equally 
rich,  being  treated  in  much  the  same  way.  Before  the  west  tower 
was  begun  this  was  the  termination  westward  of  the  edifice,  and  a 
more  elegant  and  pure  design  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 

I  do  not  know  what  could  have  induced  Prior  Moon,  man  of 
taste  as  he  evidently  was,  to  cover  up  this  beautiful  west  end  by 
building  his  tower,  which,  however,  he  did  not  see  finished.  It  is 
in  itself  a  fine  piece  of  work ;  plain  within,  but  enriched  externally 
with  bands  of  quatrefoils  and  panels,  and  panelled  buttresses  with 
figures;  and  a  well-designed  and  large  west  window  over  a  fine 
door,  the  whole  a  good  example  of  its  style.  What  this  window 
would  have  lighted  one  does  not  see,  unless  we  conceive  the 
architect  to  have  contemplated  pulling  down  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  just  described.  That  he  would  have  done  so,  whether  he 
intended  or  not,  may  be  inferred  from  the  starting  of  the  bounding 
stones  as  seen  at  the  north-west  angle,  unless,  indeed,  the  old  work 
had  been  too  strong  for  him.  Note  the  inscription  under  the 
window, — "In  the  yer  of  our  lord  mvcxx.  R  'w'  begaun  this 
foundachon  on  qwho  sowl  god  have  marce.  amen."  You  should 
observe,  also,  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship  of  the  walls,  7  feet 
thick  at  top ;  and  the  mason's  marks  on  the  stone-work,  which  are 
also  visible  on  the  eastmost  pillar  of  the  nave. 

The  ruins  of  the  other  parts  of  the  house  are  barely  discernible. 
From  the  west  end  of  the  nave  there  was  a  long  building  stretching 
southward.  This  was  the  dormitory,  with  stores,  or  perhaps  a 
continuation  of  the  cloister  underneath  it.  It  formed  the  western 
side  of  the  quadrangle  or  court.  The  south  was  formed  of  the 
refectory,  beyond  which  was  the  kitchen.  The  east  side  contained 
among  other  buildings  the  entrance  to  the  chapter  house.  This 
was  octangular  (like  that  at  York  but  much  smaller),  and  joined 
the  end  of  the  south  transept. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  sum  up,  in  few  words,  the 
conclusions  as  to  date,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing 
remarks. 

The  first  part  of  the  present  church  was  the  Transition-Norman 
choir,  and  central  tower  arches,  with  a  date  of  c.  1150. 

The  building  of  this,  and  the  Early  English  nave,  occupied  the 
monks  some  time,  so  that  the  nave  was  not  finished  to  the  west 
before  1250. 
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The  windows  of  the  south  side  of  the  nave  were  later,  and  of 
the  date  of  c.  1300.  "Whitaker  gives  an  extract  from  the  Payments 
of  the  Priory,  which  relates  that  £5  16s.  3d.  were  disbursed  for 
glass  and  timber  (the  timber  probably  for  the  roof)  in  1296. 

The  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  the  grand  widows  of  the  choir,  with 
probably  the  eastern,  compartment  itself,  the  sedilia  and  the  orna- 
mented band,  were  added  in  c.  1350. 

Lastly,  in  the  year  1520,  Prior  Moon  restored  the  nave-roof, 
beautified  the  founder's  tomb  in  the  choir,  and  commenced  to  build 
the  west  tower.  Twenty  years  after  lie  surrendered  the  whole, 
going  out  with.  14  brethren. 
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On  the  A7iglo-Saxon  "  Hamtune"  the  Norman  ^' Northantone," 
Northamjpton  Castle,  and  the  Antiquities  found  on  its  Site.'^ 
By  S.  Sharp,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.  Eead  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
December,  1881. 

THE  excellent  Papers  by  Mr.  Law  npon  tlie  ''  Euins,"  and  by 
Mr.  R.  G.  Scriven  upon  the  "  Earthwork,"  of  the  Castle  of 
Northampton,  published  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Associated 
Societies,  do  not  treat  of  the  history  connected  therewith;  and  I 

*  The  part  of  the  Paper  describing  the  Antiquities  and  the  Plates  illustrating  them  are 
deferred  to  the  next  volume. 
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have  thought  that,  associated  with  a  description  of  the  antiquities 
found  there  during  the  recent  excavations,  a  few  Historical  Xotes  as 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  town  of  Northampton,  and  as  to 
the  building  of  its  Castle,  would  not  be  out  of  place. 

First  then,  as  to  the  municipal  position  and  the  condition  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  of  Northampton,  or  "  HamtuneJ^  or  "  Hantone^^ 
as  it  was  called  previously  to  the  Conquest. 

Domesday  Book  describes  "  Noiihantojie"  as  having  contained 
in  Edward  the  Confessor's  time  "  sixty  burgesses,  having  as  many 
dwelling-houses,  fourteen  of  which  were  then  waste  (vastae)." 

*'  Nearly  all  the  houses,"  a  recent  writer  states,  "  were  of  wood 
or  watling,  plastered  over  with  clay,  and  without  chimneys  and  glass 
windows  ;  *  *  *  *  and  these,  when  uninhabited,  soon  fell  into  ruins." 
*  *  *  *  "  The  frail  and  costless  construction  of  such  dwellings  will 
account  for  the  facility  with  which  Saxon  towns  were  destroyed, 
and  for  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  were  rebuilt." 

Mention  is  made  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  of  "  Hantune"  as 
existing  as  early  as  a.d.  917  ;  but  whatever  its  condition  then,  and 
afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  it  could  have  been 
little  more  than  a  village  of  huts.  The  insignificance  of  the  place 
during  this  reign  is  also  indicated  to  a  certain  extent  by  this  fact. 
In  those  early  days,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  transit,  with 
few  roads,  and  probably  no  wheeled  vehicles  for  road  purposes,  many 
local  mints  were  established,  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  to 
supply  money  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  local  trade.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  there  were  local  mints  in  as  many  as  from 
eighty  to  ninety  towns,  chiefly  in  the  Midland  and  Southern 
counties,  none,  excepting  Lincoln,  Chester,  and  York,  being  more 
northerly  than  Derby  and  Nottingham,  the  northern  districts  having 
been,  in  the  main,  in  the  condition  of  unreclaimed  wild  or  forest 
land.  Such  a  mint  was  established  by  King  Edgar  at  Stamford 
{Stamford  Baron)  in  Northamptonshire ;  and  so  flourished  that  I 
have  been  enabled  to  catalogue  680  extant  coins  of  this  mint,  of 
reigns  prior  to  the  Conquest.  Of  Edward  the  Confessor's  reign 
alone,  I  have  catalogued  158  extant  Stamford  coins  of  16  distinct 
types,  and  bearing  the  names  of  as  many  as  30  moneyers.  But  there 
was  no  mint  at  Northampton  in  Anglo-Saxon  times."* 

In  A.D.  1068,  in  consequence  of  his  rapacity  and  cruelty,  the 
Northumbrians  having  risen  against  Tostig  (Harold's  brother,  who 
had  been  made  Earl  of  Northumbria  in  lieu  of  the  great  and  good 
Danish  Siward)  and  chosen  Morcar  in  his  place,  the  latter,  with 
his  forces  met  Harold  and  the  royal  army  at  or  near  "  Hantune  "  ; 
not  because  of  the  importance  of  Hantune,  but  Morcar  being  in 

■"•Mention  is  made  by  Bridgres  of  a  coin  of  Ethelred  I.  (A.D.  8fi6-S71)  reading  on  the 
reverse— "  FOLCEARD  MO  NORTH,"  supposing  it  was  struck  at  Northampton;  but 
"NORTH  "  meant  Northwic  (Norwich)  of  which  mint  Folceard  was  a  moneyer  in  the  reign 
of  Ethelred  II.    Ruding,  vol.  i.,  p.  135. 
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march  to  the  south  with  the  view  of  making  conquests  and 
strengthening  his  position,  was  joined  here  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
(which  they  ravaged)  by  his  brother  Eadwine  and  forces  ;  and  here, 
after  some  delay,  he  was  encountered  by  Harold.  No  contest,  how- 
ever, took  place  ;  and  at  a  conference  held,  not  at  Northampton,  but 
at  Oxford,  Morcar  was  established  in  the  Earldom  of  Northurabria. 

William  the  Conqueror,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  have  founded 
the  town  of  Northampton.  He  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on 
Christmas  Day,  1066.  But  it  was  not  at  once  that  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  whole  country.  The  Midland  Counties  (including 
Northamptonshire)  soon  submitted  to  his  sway.  He  seized  the 
houses  which  had  constituted  "  Hantune  "  in  the  Confessor's  reign, 
and  speedily  increased  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  dwellings, 
which  being  Norman,  were  probably  more  substantially  built  than 
the  Saxon  houses. 

Domesday  Book  states  that  the  King  had  in  the  "new  town" 
40  burgesses  (houses);  besides  which,  there  were  231  houses 
belonging  to  various  Abbeys,  Prelates,  Nobles,  and  other  persons — 
these  being  mostly  Normans.  Thus  the  old  Saxon  village  and  the 
King's  "new  town"  together  contained,  when  Domesday  BookwOiS 
completed  (about  twenty  years  after  the  Conquest),  296  houses 
inhabited,  and  36  houses  uninhabited  or  ruined.  Northampton 
then  had  become  an  important  town ;  and  in  the  twelfth  century, 
the  town  having  continued  to  increase,  a  mint  was  established  there, 
which  flourished  from  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  to  the  close  of  that  of 
Henry  III ;  when,  from  the  cessation  of  necessity,  the  number  of 
local  mints  throughout  the  country  was  greatly  diminished. 

A  great  deal  of  the  romantic,  mixed  with  the  fabulous,  attaches 
to  the  generally  accepted  history  of  Norman  Northampton,  and  of 
the  building  of  the  Castle ;  and  I  think  it  worth  while  to  clear  up 
some  points,  even  though,  in  part,  I  go  over  ground  which  has  been 
trodden  before. 

Waltheof,  son  of  Earl  Si  ward,  at  first  fought  valiantly  against 
the  Conqueror,  but  gave  in  his  submission  at  Hexham  in  1069. 
William  then,  probably  to  secure  the  support  of  so  powerful  a 
Knight,  created  him  Earl  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon,  endowed 
him  with  great  estates  in  Northamptonshire  and  elsewhere,  and  gave 
him  his  niece  Judith  to  wife.  It  has  been  said  that  Waltheof  had 
assigned  to  him  the  Earldoms  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  at  that  same  conference  at  Oxford, 
between  Harold  and  Morcar,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,"' 
and  that  he  was  only  "  confirmed  "  in  or  "  restored  "  to  the  posses- 
sion of  those  Earldoms  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  Bridges  dis- 
putes this,  citing  authorities,  and  asserting  that  there  was  no 
Earldom  of  Northampton  before  the  Conquest.     In  fact  there  was 

*  See  Freeman's  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  ii.,  p.  499,  and  the  Note  G  on  the  great  Earldom. 
VOL,  XVI.,   PT.   I.  G 
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no  I^orthampton  before  that  event.  Southampton  is  termed 
"Hamtune"  on  coins  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Harold  II.  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  then,  that  for  the  sake  of  a  distinction  between 
two  towns  bearing  the  same  name,  the  additions  of  "North"  and 
"  South  "  respectively  were  made.  This  Judith,  it  has  been  alleged, 
was  a  traitorous  and  vicious  woman,  who,  in  a  few  years,  tired  of  her 
husband,  wished  to  marry  a  Norman  noble,  and  by  base  charges 
and  vile  machinations,  and  in  complicity  with  other  enemies  of  the 
Earl,  at  last  compassed  his  death.  Waltheof,  after  a  year's  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  the  King,  was  beheaded  at  Winchester  in  1076  ;  and 
this  is  stated  to  be  the  first  instance  in  this  country  of  this  mode  of 
execution.  His  enemies  would  fain  have  treated  his  body  with 
indignity,  but  the  Abbot  and  the  Saxon  monks  of  Groyland,  whom 
he  had  iDefriended,  reverently  conveyed  it  to,  and  buried  it  in,  the 
Chapter  House  of  their  own  Abbey,  and  afterwards  before  the  high 
altar  of  their  great  church  when  it  was  built. 

From  popular  legend,  we  should  gather  that  in  rapid  succession 
the  following  chain  of  events  subsequently  occurred  : — 

The  King  refused  to  Judith  the  husband  she  desired,  and  willed 
to  bestow  her  upon  Sir  Simon  de  St.  Liz  (or  Senlis),  a  brave  and 
favoured  Knight,  who  had  come  over  with  him  from  Normandy. 
She  refused  to  acquiesce  in  this  arrangement,  ostensibly  upon  the 
plea  that  St.  Liz  was  lame,  he  having  been  wounded  in  the  wars. 
The  King,  incensed  at  his  niece's  perversity,  gave  to  the  Knight,  in 
lieu  of  Judith,  Maud,  the  elder  of  the  two  daughters  of  Judith  and 
Waltheof,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  latter's  Earldoms  of  Northamp- 
ton and  Huntingdon,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  immense  possessions. 
Then  followed  the  building  of  the  Castle,  and  the  founding  of  St. 
Andrew's  Priory  (events,  by  different  accounts,  assigned  to  the 
same  year,  1084) ;  then  the  Crusade,  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
the  building  of  St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  &c.,  &c. 

Indisputable  facts,  however,  require  very  considerable  modifica- 
tions of  this  story.  Maud  was  not  six  years  of  age  at  her  father's 
death.  The  "  Great  Survey  "  for  Domesday  Book  commenced  for 
Northamptonshire  in  1084,  was  continued  through  1085,  and 
completed  in  1086.  So  exact  were  the  makers  of  this  record  that, 
although  the  death  of  Queen  Matilda  took  place  as  late  as  November, 
1083,  it  is  stated  that  the  King  gave  Scaldwell  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Edmundsbury  ''  for  the  soul  of  Queen  Matilda." 

Domesday  Book  gives  lists  of  all  the  owners  of  houses  (even  of 
single  houses)  in  the  town,  and  of  all  the  landowners  in  the  County 
of  Northampton.  Hence  we  learn  that,  at  that  time,  the  Countess 
Judith  had  16  houses  in  Northampton,  and  "seven  pounds  of  the 
issues  of  the  same  town,"  and  was  (with  the  exception  of  the  Earl 
of  Moritain)  the  largest  individual  landowner  in  the  county.  The 
terrier  of  her  lands  occupies  four  columns  and  a  piece  of  the  original 
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MS.  of  Domesday  Booh,  and  four  pages  and  a  piece  of  the  trans- 
lation. But  the  name  of  Simon  de  St.  Liz  does  not  occur  therein, 
neither  is  mention  made  of  any  Castle,  or  similar  work,  or  of  any 
St.  Andrew's  Priory  at  Northampton.  So  that,  up  to  1086,  Simon 
de  St.  Liz  had  no  footing  in  the  county,  and  there  was  no  Castle, 
nor  any  Priory  of  St.  Andrew  in  the  town  of  Northampton. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  when  the  alleged  disgrace  of  Judith 
took  place,  or  when  St.  Liz  acquired  Waltheofs  titles  of  Earl  of 
Northampton  and  of  Huntingdon  and  his  great  possessions,  but  the 
time  seems  narrowed  to  the  few  months  which  intervened  between 
the  completion  of  Domesday  Book,  and  the  close  of  1086.  Towards 
the  end  of  that  year,  great  discontent  and  disaffection  having  been 
engendered  in  the  country  by  the  arbitrary  and  ruthless  seizure  and 
destruction  by  the  King  of  many  towns,  villages,  manors,  private 
properties,  and  even  churches,  for  the  selfish  purpose  of  ''  afforesta- 
tion," William  (doubtless  with  the  view  of  averting  ill  consequences) 
"  summoned  all  the  chiefs  of  the  army  of  the  Conquest,  the  sons 
of  those  chiefs,  and  every  one  to  whom  he  had  given  a  fief,  to  meet 
him  at  Salisbury.  All  the  Barons  and  all  the  Abbots  came,  attended 
by  men-at-arms  and  vassals,"  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  sixty 
thousand  men.  The  chiefs,  both  laymen  and  churchmen,  again  took 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  homage.  Shortly  after  this,  accompanied 
by  his  sons,  William  and  Henry,  and  with  a  large  force  and  much 
treasure,  the  Conqueror  passed  over  to  the  Continent  to  war  with 
the  King  of  Prance,  whence  he  never  returned,  as  he  met  his  death 
in  September  of  the  following  year,  1087. 

Some  modern  historians  have  concluded  that  the  tale  of  Judith 
(so  familiar  in  our  histories)  is  a  myth,  and  that  the  circumstances 
which  I  have  related,  as  to  her  treachery  and  refusal  of  St.  Liz, 
never  occurred  at  all.  It  is  asserted  also  that  the  writings  of 
Ingulphus,  the  Abbot,  and  so-called  historian,  of  Crowland  (who 
died  in  1106),  including  the  sad  story  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  Judith, 
are  forgeries,  and  compilations  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Nevertheless  it  is  possible  that,  at  this  asssmblage  at  Salisbury 
in  1086,  Simon  de  St.  Liz  obtained  his  great  promotion;  but 
whether  he  accompanied  William  in  his  immediately  following 
expedition  to  the  Continent  does  not  appear.  Perhaps,  at  this  same 
Salisbury  celebration,  Maud  was  betrothed  to  St.  Liz,  although,  in 
the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  then  crowding  events,  their  marriage 
(which  certainly  did  take  place  at  some  time)  may  have  been 
deferred.  She  was,  at  this  date,  under  1 6  years  of  age.  Her  son, 
Simon  de  St.  Liz  the  Second,  was  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death  in  1115,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  born  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Rufus,  who  died  in  1100.  These 
circumstances  tend  to  favour  my  suggestion  as  to  the  delay  in  this 
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Reviewing  the  facts  I  have  narrated,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that 
not  until  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  was  Northampton  Castle  even 
commenced.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  earthworks,  and  the  original 
walls,  were  of  one  continuous  work.  The  earthworks  were  not  mere 
mounds  of  earth  heaped  up  indiscriminately  according  to  a  certain 
plan,  but  they  were  carefully  constructed,  built  up  witli  an  engineer- 
ing skill  worthy  of  Roman,  or  even  of  modern  times,  and  unexampled, 
as  to  interior  structure,  in  any  authenticated  Anglo-Saxon  earthwork 
that  I  have  seen  described.  They  are  composed  of  regular  strata  or 
layers  of  stone  and  earth  alternately  superimposed,  which  have  an 
inclination  inwards,  the  contour  presenting  a  batter  in  the  same 
direction.  Thus  arranged,  they  were  well  calculated  to  resist  any 
thrust  outwards,  and  to  carry  walls  or  parapets,  especially  if  these 
were  supported  on  the  inner  side  by  the  platforms  or  ramparts  usual 
in  Norman  Castles.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  a  certain  rough 
similarity  in  this  construction  to  that  of  the  remains  of  the  massive 
Norman  buttresses  exposed  on  the  exterior  of  the  late  west  wall  of 
the  Castle,  in  their  batter,  and  in  the  inclination  inwards  of  their 
stone  courses,  which  induce  me  to  believe  that  these  buttresses  were 
part  of  the  original  work,  and  not  an  afterthought.  The  consider- 
able mound,  called  "  Castle  Hill,"  formerly  at  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  Castle  and  outside  the  moat  of  the  latter,  has  been  assigned 
to  various  ages  prior  to  that  of  the  Castle  itself.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  there  w^as  such  a  mound  either  before  or  during  the 
time  of  Sir  Simon  de  St.  Liz;  indeed,  there  is  some  reason  for 
concluding  that  it  was  constructed  at  some  later  date.  Baker,  the 
historian,  in  Whellan^s  History  (1849),  says — "from  its  height  and 
situation,  it,  no  doubt,  Tvas  raised  for  a  communication  between  the 
Castle  and  the  Tower  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  town,"  near 
the  "  Durn  "  or  water-gate,  of  which  Tower  the  first  mention  we 
meet  with  is  in  1218,  the  second  year  of  Henry  III.  Had  such  a 
mound  existed  during  Norman  times,  as  it  would  command  the 
interior  of  the  inner  ward,  it  would  certainly  have  been  crowned 
with  fortified  masonry,  and  incorporated  with  the  defensive  or 
offensive  works  of  the  Castle.  The  erection  of  so  large  a  Castle  as 
this,  with  a  total  area  of  about  800  feet  by  500  feet,  with  an  outer 
ward  and  an  inner  ward  (the  latter  enclosing  3^  acres),  with  its 
earthworks  and  walls,  its  keep,  its  Earl's  lodgings  with  Great  Hall, 
its  Chapel  of  St.  George,  and  its  garrison  buildings  and  stables 
(always  important  in  a  Norman  Castle),  was  a  work  of  such  magni- 
tude as  to  require  years  for  its  completion;  perhaps  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  reign  of  Rufus. 

The  first  mention  we  have  of  Northampton  Castle  is  the  state- 
ment that  here,  in  1106,  Henry  I.  held,  with  his  elder  brother 
Robert,  an  unsuccessful  conference  as  to  the  Duchy  of  Normandy. 

Probably,  contemporaneously  with  the  building,  or  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  Castle,  St.  Liz  founded  St.  Andrew's 
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Priory  for  Cliiniac  monks,  a  reformed  order  of  Benedictine  monks ; 
and  this  he  made  subject  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  Charity,  of 
the  same  order,  which  he  had  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 

It  has  been  said,  but  upon  what  authority  I  cannot  hnd,  that 
St.  Liz  went  to  the  first  Crusade  (1096-7).  I  think  this  unlikely. 
He  was  getting  in  years,  and  was  lame  :  probably,  too,  he  had  not 
then  finished  his  three  great  works — the  Castle,  his  foreign  Abbey 
of  St.  Mary  of  Charity,  and  his  Priory  of  St.  Andrew.  Bridges 
says,  that  "in  his  latter  years  St.  Liz  made  two  pilgrimages  to  the 
Holy  Land  " ;  and  this  is  doubtless  true.  Such  pilgrimages  were 
not  uncommon  in  that  age,  and  were  deemed  acts  either  of  piety  or 
penance. 

Probably,  the  motive  of  St.  Liz  had  its  origin  in  a  spirit  of 
thankfulness  for  tlie  completion  of  his  three  undertakings.  From 
his  first  pilgrimage  he  safely  returned ;  and,  as  a  substantial  memorial, 
he  built  the  round  church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  which  he  gave  to  his 
priory  of  St.  Andrew. 

The  soldier  had  become  a  devotee.  St.  Liz  made  a  second 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Places ;  but,  in  returning,  he  fell  ill  at  his 
French  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  Charity,  and,  dying,  was  buried 
therein.  This  was  in  1115,  and  he  must  have  been  very  aged,  as 
it  was  just  49  years  after  he  and  his  elder  brother  Garnerius,  sons 
of  the  Norman  Kandoel  le  Ryche,  came  over  with  the  Conqueror. 
After  the  Conquest,  Garnerius  leturned  to  his  inheritance,  leaving 
Simon  to  improve  his  fortunes  in  England.      The  result  we  know. 

Not  long  alter  the  death  of  St.  Liz,  his  widow  Maud  (still 
comparatively  a  young  woman,  probably  under  45)  married  David, 
son  of  Malcolm  III.  of  Scotland,  and  brother  of  the  reigning 
Alexander,  and  of  the  Queen  of  Henry  I.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander  in  1124,  David  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  Maud 
became  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  was  thus  ancestress  of  a  line  of 
Kings. 

Curious  local  associations  are  connected  with  this  marriage.  In 
the  15th  century,  a  John  Harington  (of  a  family  who,  as  far  back 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  had  been  lords  of  Harington,  in  Cumber- 
land) married  Katherine,  heiress  of  Exton  in  Rutland,  and  descended 
in  the  eleventh  generation  from  Maud  and  David.  From  this 
marriage  descended  a  long  line  of  Haringtons,  including  James, 
created  a  Baronet  in  1611  ;  James,  the  appointed  attendant  on 
Charles  L,  at  Holmby,  better  known  as  the  author  of  "  Oceana  " ; 
and  the  present  Sir  Richard  Harington  of  Worcestershire,  the  11th 
Baronet,  late  Judge  of  the  Northampton  County  Court  circuit.  He 
is,  therefore,  a  descendant  not  only  of  Scotch  Kings,  but  of  Waltheof, 
first  and  last  Saxon  Earl  of  Northampton. 
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Simon  de  St.  Liz  the  Second  was  a  minor,  as  I  have  stated,  when 
his  father  died.  In  the  same  year,  and  probably  while  yet  unaware 
of  that  event,  he  laid  a  corner  stone  of  the  great  church  of  Croyland, 
placing  upon  the  same  "  100  marks  for  the  workmen,"  a  very  large 
sum  in  those  days.  He  was  a  great  partisan  of  Stephen  in  his 
contest  for  the  crown,  and  in  1138  entertained  him  at  the  Castle 
of  JN'orthampton,  on  which  occasion  a  Great  Council  was  held  there. 
During  Stephen's  reign,  this  St.  Liz  founded  the  Abbeys  of  De  la 
Pre,  Northampton,  and  Sawtry,  Huntingdonshire.  He  died  in  1 153, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Andrew's  Priory. 

In  the  time  of  Simon  de  St.  Liz  the  Third,  the  great  contention 
between  Henry  11.  and  Thomas  a  Becket  occurred  at  Northampton 
Castle  (1164).  Not  long  after  Avhich,  the  Castle  passed  from  the 
possession  of  this  St.  Liz  to  the  Crown. 

This  St.  Liz  died  without  issue  in  1184 ;  and  by  his  death,  the 
line  of  St.  Liz,  and  the  Earldom  of  Northampton  of  that  creation, 
became  extinct.     He  also  was  buried  in  St.  Andrew's  Priory. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  near  the 
Castle,  was  built  by  this  St.  Liz.  Although  there  is  no  evidence 
of  this,  it  is  not  improbable.  The  style  and  the  age  are  in  agreement; 
and  the  fact  of  his  gift  of  this  church  to  the  Priory  of  St  Andrew's 
is  upon  record. 

The  liberal  and  devout  tendency  exhibited  in  succession  by  each 
St.  Liz  is  worthy  of  being  noted.  It  is  exem2:>lified  in  the  case  of 
the  first,  by  his  founding  and  endowing  two  religious  houses,  his 
building  St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  and  his  two  pilgrimages ;  in  that 
of  the  Second,  by  his  laying,  while  yet  a  youth,  a  corner  stone  in 
Croyland  Abbey,  and  his  liberal  gift  upon  that  occasion,  and  by  his 
founding  the  Abbeys  of  De  la  Pre  and  Sawtry ;  and  in  that  of  the 
Third,  by  the  building  of  the  exquisite  St.  Peter's  Church,  if  this 
was  really  built  by  him. 

As  Mr.  Law  has  shown,  the  Castle  underwent  a  great  restoration 
(even  perhaps  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  exterior  walls)  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  great  Hall  was  burned  down  early  in  the  fourteenth  century; 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  Castle  had  again  become  dilapi- 
dated. After  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay,  and  was  described  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  ''  an  eminent 
Castle  ruynous."  Parts,  however,  were  used  as  the  County  Gaol 
and  Assize  Courts  up  to  1675,  although,  in  1662,  an  order  in 
Council  had  been  issued  for  its  demolition. 
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Some  additional  Notes  on  the  Eartlmorlc,  on  the  Site  of  the  Castle 
at  Northampton. — By  K.  G.  Soriven. 

IN  a  Paper  read  before  the  Society  in  November,  1880,  and 
printed  in  Transactions,  Vol.  xv.,  p.  204,  I  described  the 
Earthwork  at  the  Castle  of  Northampton,  and  ventured  to  attribute 
to  it  a  Saxon  origin.  On  that  occasion  I  decided  against  it  being 
of  the  same  date  as  the  Castle  on  two  grounds — first,  its  resemblance 
to  certain  works  described  as  Saxon  in  the  Archceological  Journal 
by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark ;  and  secondly,  that  some  interval  of  time  must 
have  been  necessary  before  so  high  a  bank  of  earth  could  safely 
support  a  building  erected,  as  in  this  case,  on  the  top  of  it ;  an 
argument  considered  sufficient  by  Mr.  Clark  to  prove  an  earlier 
date  for  the  earthwork  in  the  case  of  Eockingham.  As  Mr.  Sharp 
has  in  the  preceding  Paper  taken  a  different  view,  I  projDose,  with 
his  courteous  permission,  to  add  here  a  few  more  pieces  of  evidence 
connected  with  the  earthwork,  which  were  purposely  omitted  in 
my  former  Paper,  as  I  thought  they  would  be  mentioned  more 
appropriately  in  dealing  with  the  antiquities. 

Having  been  entrusted  by  the  Committee  of  Inspection  with 
the  task  of  purchasing  the  antiquities  found  at  the  Castle,  I  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  articles  found  in  the  layers  of  the  earth- 
work. For  this  purpose  I  directed  the  labourers  to  collect  for  me 
all  the  fragments  of  pottery  actually  found  in  the  layers,  the  result 
being,  that  out  of  a  bushel  measure  full  of  small  fragments  thus 
collected,  not  one  was  of  the  Norman  type.  As  the  two  kinds  of 
pottery  are  very  distinct,  this  is  a  fact  of  some  importance.  Some 
few  other  articles  of  bone,  &c.,  were  also  found  in  the  layers,  which 
were  all  similar  to  those  found  in  the  original  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  pronounced  by  Mr.  Sharp  and  other  authorities  to  be  of  Saxon 
date,  or  earlier.  Nothing  whatever  was  found  which  could  indicate 
a  later  period.  This,  so  far,  is  only  negative  evidence,  as  the  articles 
might  have  been  thrown  up  with  the  soil  during  the  erection  of  the 
earthwork. 

There  is,  however,  one  piece  of  positive  evidence  in  the  weapon 
found  buried  by  the  side  of  a  human  skeleton  in  a  small  mound  on 
the  top  of  the  embankment,  and  referred  to  in  my  former  Paper. 
This  mound  was  of  the  same  material  as  the  embankment  of  which 
it  formed  a  part,  and  was  undoubtedly  thrown  ujd  at  the  same  time. 
Since  Mr.  Sharp's  Paper  was  read,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
sending  the  weapon  to  Mr.  A.  Franks,  the  Curator  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  British  Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum,  whose  opinion 
is  as  follows  : — Mr.  Franks  thinks  it  is  a  "  scramma  sax,"  or  rather 
a  half  one,  a  type  of  weapon  rare  in  England,  but  common  on  the 
Continent.     He  has  a  case  of  them  in  the  Museum,  which  vary 
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somewhat  in  shape.  He  does  not  remember  any  similar  Norman 
weapon,  and  the  balance  of  his  opinion  is  this.  It  is  not  Korman, 
but  while  hesitating  to  commit  himself  to  a  positive  statement  that 
it  is  Saxon,  he  thinks  there  are  more  probabilities  of  its  being  so  than 
anything  else.  This  will  be  represented  with  other  remains  in  the 
next  volume. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  w^eapon  was  found  con- 
siderably strengthen  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Franks  as  to  its  origin. '-i^ 

As  to  the  mound  called  Castle  Hill,  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Sharp 
that,  if  it  existed  in  Norman  times,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
fortified  and  connected  with  the  Keep.  I  would  merely  point  out 
that  we  know  nothing  positively  of  the  Keep  itself,  and  still  less  of 
any  fortification  which  may  have  been  connected  with  it.  It  is 
rather  singular  that  this  mound  should  also  have  been  a  place  of 
burial,  in  this  case  also  following  the  Saxon  type  (see  my  former 
Paper,  p.  208).  The  piece  of  wood  which  covered  the  skeleton  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  shield.f 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  add  that  the  description  of  North- 
ampton in  Domesday  is  no  fair  measure  of  what  it  may  have  been 
150  years  earlier.  Mr.  Sharp  has  well  pointed  out  the  rapidity  with 
which  Saxon  towns  rose  and  fell,  and  the  mention  of  "  Hantune  " 
in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  would  imply  that  it  was  a  place  of  some 
importance.  It  was  burned  by  the  Danes  in  1010,  and  may  not 
have  recovered  before  the  survey  was  taken. 


On  All  Saints'  Chnrch,  Northamjyton. — By  Eev.  E.  B.  Hull,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  All  Saints  and  Rural  Dean  of  Northampton.  Read  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  Dec,  1881. 

THE  earliest  positive  record  which  we  have  of  the  existence  of 
All  Saints'  Church  is  the  grant  of  it  with  the  nine  other 
churches  of  the  town  to  his  newly-restored  Priory  of  St.  Andrew's 
by  Simon  St.  Liz.  This  is  generally  said  to  have  been  in  the  year 
1084,  but  Mr.  Sharp  shows  in  his  Paper  (which  is  printed  in 
this  volume)  that  Earl  Simon  had  no  possessions  at  that  date  in 
Northampton,  and  that  therefore  his  grant  of  those  churches  to 
the  Priory  must  have  been  some  years  later,  probably  at  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century  or  in  the  early  years  of  the  twelfth,  about 
the  same  time  that  he  built  the  church  of  St.  Sepulchre.     The  fact 

*  The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon,  by  T.  Wright,  p.  404. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  407. 
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that  All  Saints  is  the  only  one  of  the  nine  churches  mentioned  by 
name  shows  that  it  was  then  considered  the  chief  church  in  the 
town.*  It  was  probably  then  a  new  building,  as  Northampton  was 
burnt  by  the  Danes  in  1010,  in  which  conflagration  any  existing 
churches  were  pretty  sure  to  have  jDerished. 

That  All  Saints'  Church  was  already  in  Earl  Simon's  day  of 
considerable  size  and  importance  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Simon's 
son  gave  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrew  a  tenth  of  the  profits  arising 
from  a  fair  held  on  All  Saints  Day  in  All  Saints'  Church  and  Church- 
yard. That  the  profits  w^ere  so  considerable  as  to  make  the  gift  of  a 
tenth  of  them  a  worthy  present  to  the  Priory  seems  to  show  that  the 
fair  was  a  well-established  one,  and  not  of  late  origin ;  and  that 
it  was  held  in  the  Church  seems  to  show  that  the  Church  was 
already  a  considerable  building — no  doubt  much  the  largest  building 
in  the  town. 

Here  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  these  early  days  the  nave 
of  the  Parish  Church  was  not  merely  the  place  for  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God,  but  the  Common  Hall  of  the  Parishioners ;  in  fact 
the  nave  of  every  church  served  as  Town  Hall  for  the  parish,  and 
was  used  for  many  secular  purposes,  the  chancel  being  more 
strictly  reserved  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites.  It  is  well 
known,  for  instance,  how  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  even  horse 
fairs  were  held  in  the  nave.  And  it  is  only  in  comparatively 
speaking  late  days  that  men  have  learned  to  see  the  utter  impro- 
priety of  such  doings.  However,  even  in  these  early  days,  men 
were  beginning  to  feel  that  such  arrangements  could  not  be  per- 
mitted; and  in  1236  a  Royal  Mandate  was  issued  from  Henry 
III.  commanding  the  removal  of  the  fair  to  some  open  place.t 

The  list  of  Yicars  of  All  Saints,  given  by  Bridges,  begins  with 
the  year  1227. 

We  have  a  piece  of  interesting  history  connected  with  the 
Church  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  31st  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  First  (1131)  there  was  a  great  gathering  of  the  nobles 
of  the  kingdom  to  meet  the  king  here,  and  on  the  high  altar  of 
All  Saints'  Church  they  swore  fealty  to  the  Empress  Maude,  upon 
whom  the  right  of  succession  was  settled  by  her  father  the  king. 
One  of  them  at  least  afterwards  perjured  himself,  for  amongst  those 
who  took  the  oath  was  Stephen  of  Blois,  who,  after  Henry's  death, 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  which  the  other  nine  churches  were.  St.  Sepulchre's,  then 
building  or  just  built,  may  be  included.  St.  Peter's  was  probably  built  by  Earl  Simon's 
grandson,  and  therefore  cannot  have  been  of  the  number.  The  other  churches  of  the  town 
mentioned  afterwards  are  St.  Giles's,  St.  Gregory's,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Michael's,  St.  Edmund's,  and 
St,  Bai-tholomew's.  There  was  also  St.  Katherine's,  a  Chapel  of  Ease  to  All  Saints,  and  there 
are  some  uncertain  traditions  of  a  St.  Martin's  and  St.  Margaret's. 

t  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  that  most  excellent  man  Robert  Grostiite,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  in  which  Diocese  Northampton  was  after  its  transference  from  the  See  of  Dorchester 
in  1072  until  the  formation  of  the  See  of  Peterborough  by  Henry  VIII.,  took  courage  from 
the  fact  of  the  order  being  made  by  the  king  and  being  carried  into  execution,  to  insist  on 
the  same  thing  being  done  in  the  other  parts  of  his  Diocese,  so  that  no  fairs  should  for  the 
future  be  held  in  church  or  churchyard. 
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made  war  upon  Maude,  and  placed  the  crown  on  his  own  head.  One 
wonders  how  Stephen  felt,  and  what  guilty  pangs  of  conscience 
were  awoken  in  his  breast  by  the  sight  of  All  Saints'  Church,  when 
five  years  afterwards  (1136)  he  held  a  council  here  as  king. 

In  Henry  the  Third's  reign  (in  the  year  1240),  in  consequence 
of  the  troubles  and  disputes  between  him  and  his  chief  nobles,  the 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  Gilbert  Mareschal,  and  many  other  of  the  great 
nobles  assembled  at  Northampton,  and  swore  upon  the  altar  of  All 
Saints'  Church  to  go  as  Crusaders  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Henry  the  Third  was  himself  at  Northampton  five  years  after- 
wards, when  he  gave  10  marks  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a 
library,  and  a  chalice  for  the  reception  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to 
the  Church  of  All  Saints,  with  smaller  vessels  of  silver  to  the  other 
Parish  Churches  in  the  town.  This  is  the  first  notice  of  the 
library,  which  seems  to  have  been  kej)t  in  the  lady  chapel  at  the 
east  end  of  the  ancient  chancel,  i.e.,  just  where  the  chancel  of  the 
present  church  is.  It  appears  that  the  Corporation  kept  their 
records  here  ;  and  it  is  only  too  probable  that  quantities  of  such 
valuable  documents  perished  when  the  church  was  burnt.  I  have 
been  told  that  Cardinal  Pole  also  presented  some  books  to  the 
parish  library,  but  I  cannot  verify  this.  Since  the  rebuilding  of 
the  church  the  library  has  been  kept  in  the  vestry  in  the  north 
transept.  It  contains  some  interesting  books,  but  of  course  of  much 
later  date  ;  one  or  two  given  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  most  by  Dr.  Crane,  a  Prebend  of  Westminster,  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  book  most  worthy  of  notice  is  a  valuable  Black 
Letter  copy  of  Chaucer,  with  remarkable  wood  cuts  :  date,  1542. 
But  to  return  to  the  history  of  earlier  days.  Northampton  was 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  Plantagenet  kings,  and  evidently  must 
in  those  days  have  been  of  much  greater  importance  than  it  is  now. 
Thus  Parliaments  were  several  times  held  here,  e.g.,  the  1st  of 
Edward  I.,  2nd  and  12th  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  4th  of  Eichard  11. 
This,  the  last  which  met  in  Northampton,  assembled  in  Nov- 
ember to  raise  supplies  for  the  English  army  in  Bretagne  :  and 
this  it  decided  to  do  by  imposing  the  obnoxious  poll-tax  of  3  groats, 
which  ended  in  Tyler  and  Straw's  rebellion.  On  this  occasion  the 
Parliament  and  Southern  House  of  Convocation  sat  in  the  chancel 
of  All  Saints'  Church  :  and  it  is  likely  that  the  preceding  Parlia- 
ments sat  in  the  same  place.  For  the  Castle  was  probably  the 
only  other  place  in  the  town  which  would  be  sufiicieut  for  them  : 
and  it  is  much  more  likely  that  they  would  meet  in  the  church, 
where  they  would  be  free  to  deliberate,  than  in  the  Castle,  where 
they  would  be  liable  to  intrusion  from  the  King,  and  entirely  in 
his  power. 

To  go  back  a  little,  it  appears  that  already  iu  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  Lollards  were  strong  in  Northampton,  and  there  is 
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a  cinions  record  of  a  dispute  which  occurred  in  All  Saints'  Church 
in  connection  with  them  and  their  doctrines.  In  the  reign  of 
Eichard  II.  one  Eichard  Stormesworth,  a  woolman,  made  complaint 
to  the  King  in  Council  about  John  Fox,  Mayor  of  the  town,  for 
having  procured  Lollard  preachers  to  preach  at  the  Market-cross,  in 
the  Churchyard,  and  in  AW  Saints'  Church  itself.  It  was  affirmed 
that  on  one  Sunday  morning  when  the  offertory  was  finished  and 
the  Vicar  (who  was  then  John  Plomme  de  Barwe  super  Sore)  was 
going  to  the  altar  to  sing  his  mass,  the  said  Mayor  followed  him 
and  took  him  by  his  vestment  causing  him  to  cease  until  the  sermon 
by  the  Lollard  preacher  was  finished.  The  said  Lollard  parson 
preached  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  Eichard  Stormesworth 
could  contain  himself  no  longer,  but  cried  out  in  the  sermon,  "  Tu 
autem,  tu  autem,"  to  make  him  stop.  Whereupon  a  regular  dis- 
turbance arose.  The  Mayor  afterwards  summoned  a  jury  of  Lollards 
and  caused  Eichard  Stormesworth  to  be  presentee!  as  principal  in 
the  affray.  "^  This  Eichard  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  con- 
sideration in  the  town,  as  he  appears  a  few  years  afterwards  as 
representing  the  town  in  Parliament. 

I  can  find  no  notice  or  record  of  anything  interesting  in  connec- 
tion with  All  Saints'  Church  or  Parish  after  this,  until  we  come  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  Then,  in  the  year  1535,  we  find  a  valuable 
account  of  Northampton,  as  it  then  was,  given  by  Leland,  librarian 
to  Henry  VIII.,  who  Avas  despatched  by  his  master  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection throughout  England.  He  says,  "  The  towne  of  Northamp- 
ton standeth  on  the  north  side  of  the  Avon  ryver,  on  the  browe  of  a 
meane  hille,  and  risith  still  from  the  south  to  the  north.  Al  the 
old  building  of  the  towne  was  of  stone,  the  new  of  tymbre.  Paroche 
churches  in  Northampton,  within  the  waulles,  be  seven  ;  whereof 
the  Church  of  Al-Halowes  is  principale,  standing  yn  the  harte  of  the 
toune,  and  is  large  and  welle  builded.  There  is  a  chapelle  of  St. 
Caterine  sette  in  a  cemeterie  in  the  toune,  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  Al-Halowes,  where  that  paroche  dooth  byri," 

Leland  mentions  that  there  was  "  a  faire  suburbe  without  the 
south  gate  "  (more,  I  am  afraid,  than  he  would  say  for  Bridge  Street 
now)  ;  and  this  account  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  when 
Henry  VIII.  passed  through  the  town  a  few  years  later,  in  1540, 
he  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Humfry  without  the  south  gate. 
This  was  not  however  Henry's  first  visit  to  Northampton.  In  1511 
he  had  been  here  on  his  way  to  Leicester,  and  in  the  account  of  his 
expenses  comes  "  offerings  at  the  Eode  of  the  Wall  in  Northampton, 
at  our  Lady  of  Grace  there."  This  has  more  connection  with  the 
history  of  AH  Saints'  than  appears  at  first  sight ;  for  the  Parish  and 
Church  of  St.  Mary  were  united  to  the  Parish  of  All  Saints  a  little 
later. 

*  There  is  no  account  of  how  the  affair  ended,  and  whether  the  Mayor  or  the  Vicar  had 
the  best  of  it. 
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It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  De  Wilde  that  the  crucifix  now 
walled  in  the  end  of  the  house  looking  on  St.  Sepulchre's  Church- 
yard is  this  Rode  of  the  Wall,  and  has  been  moved  there  from  St. 
Mary's.  I  must  say  that  this  seems  to  me  very  improbable,  for  in  the 
sixteenth  century  there  must  have  been  quantities  of  such  crucifixes 
in  a  town  of  the  size  of  Northampton,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
it  should  be  transported  from  St.  Mary's  to  St.  Sepulchre's.  There 
is,  however,  room  to  doubt  whether  this  Eode  where  Henry  made 
his  offerings  was  merely  a  crucifix  in  the  wall,  where  St.  Mary's 
Church  stood,  for  there  is  in  existence  a  seal  with  the  inscription  : 
"  The  Seal  of  the  Holy  Cross  on  the  wall  of  Northampton  "  ;  and 
the  existence  of  this  makes  it  not  unlikely  that  there  might  have 
been  a  religious  house  so  called,  quite  distinct  froin  St.  Mary's 
Church. 

To  pass  on  to  the  next  reign.  Edward  VI.  laid  his  rapacious 
hands  on  the  property  of  the  Guilds  in  connection  with  All  Saints' 
Church,  as  on  all  others  in  England.  These  were  the  Guild  of 
Corpus  Christi,  consisting  of  a  warden,  brethren,  and  sisters,  with  a 
yearly  income  of  £12  14s.  Od.  out  of  which  £5  6s.  8d.  was  payed 
to  Robert  Mersey,  the  officiating  priest.  Another  was  the  Guild  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  Blessed  A'irgin  Mary.  This  was  a  richer  guild, 
as  after  paying  the  salaries  of  priest  and  singing  men,  its  revenues 
amounted  to  £35  lis.  6d.  Both  these  were  founded  in  the  16th 
year  of  Richard  II.  In  the  1 3th  year  of  Henry  VI.  was  founded 
the  College  of  All  Saints  (hence  College  Lane),  which  consisted  of 
two  Fellows  and  whose  yearly  income,  after  making  certain  pay- 
ments to  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Abbot  of  St.  James',  amounted 
to  39/4.  In  1532,  Margaret  Wheeler,  widow,  left  a  sum  for  the  annual 
celebration  of  a  solemn  dirge  and  mass  in  the  Chapel  of  Corpus 
Christi  in  All  Saints.  The  revenue  for  the  performance  of  this 
was  valued  at  28/4,  clear  of  all  deductions.  Had  these  sums  only 
been  allowed  to  remain  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parochial  clergy 
instead  of  being  seized  by  Edward  YL,  we  should  not  find  such 
melancholy  accounts  of  their  deep  poverty  in  this  and  the  following 
reigns.  Fees  that  had  been  received  for  masses  for  the  dead,  etc., 
were  at  an  end,  and  the  endowments  were  insignificant,  and  the 
livings  were  often  so  poor  in  consequence  that  no  one  would  accept 
them. 

This  was  apparently  the  reason  why  at  this  time  two  other 
parishes  were  united  to  All  Saints,  viz.,  St.  Gregory's  and  St.  Mary's 
before  mentioned.  Bridges  gives  a  list  of  the  Vicars  of  St.  Gregory's 
from  1235  to  1532.  No  further  institutions  are  recorded,  so  that 
after  this  time  it  evidently  was  incorporated  in  All  Saints.  Cardinal 
Pole  granted  the  Church  for  use  as  a  Grammar  School,^  and  the 

*  This  Grammar  School  had  been  founded  by  Chepsey,  a  grocer  in  Northampton,  some 
years  previously  ;  who  had  also  left  in  his  -vvill  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Choir  Boys  of  All  Saints' 
Church; 
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Yicarage  for  the  Master's  house.  It  gives  its  name  to  Free 
School  Street  and  Gregory  Street,  and  part  of  the  walls  still  stand, 
having  been  converted  into  a  shoe  factory.  I  am  told  that  one  of 
the  older  residents  in  the  town  can  remember  how  the  chancel  step 
still  existed  in  the  school-room  in  his  day,  with  an  inscription  upon 
it.  In  the  parish  register  of  All  Saints,  which  begins  in  1560,  there 
are  a  few  entries  of  baptisms  in  St,  Gregory's  Church. 

The  other  parish  that  was  united  to  All  Saints  was  St.  Mary's. 
The  churchyard  of  St.  Mary's  still  exists,  surrounded  by  a  high 
stone  wall,  on  the  north  side  of  Marefair.  It  has  few  tombstones 
in  it,  as  it  was  used  as  the  parish  burying  ground  for  the  poor.  A 
small  sum  used  to  come  yearly  to  the  Yicar  of  All  Saints  from  one 
or  two  poor  cottages  close  to  the  churchyard,  which,  I  should 
imagine,  must  have  originally  been  the  Vicarage-house  of  St.  Mary's, 
Not  a  fragment  of  the  church  remains. 

While  we  are  treating  of  this  period  we  may  mention  a  melancholy 
record  of  the  trial  of  John  Kirde  in  Mary's  reign.  He  was  brought 
before  William  Brinsley,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  in  the  Consistory 
Court  in  the  south  transept  of  All  Saints'  Church,  who  pronounced 
sentence  of  excommunicatian  and  death  upon  him  for  the  crime  of 
being  a  Protestant.  He  was  taken  from  the  Church  by  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham,  then  High  Sheriff,  to  be  burnt  outside  the  north  gate  of 
the  town.  When  fastened  to  the  stake,  a  pardon  was  offered  to 
him  on  condition  that  he  would  recant ;  but  with  a  spirit  worthy 
of  the  martyrs  of  old,  he  refused,  saying,  "  My  pardon  is  by  Jesus 
Christ  alone." 

There  is  one  more  royal  visit  to  All  Saints'  Church  to  record,  that 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1564 — and  it  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it  helps 
us  to  understand  something  of  the  character  of  old  All  Saints'  Church. 
After  a  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  Queen  was  received 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  at  the  Gate,  the  chronicler  tells  us — 
"Having  reached  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  the  Mayor  stepped 
forward  with  the  burgesses  up  two  alleys  to  a  door,  through 
which  her  Majesty  walked  to  the  chancel  (the  drums  and  pipes 
playing  the  Eoyal  March),  and  was  seated  by  the  Mayor  on  the 
regal  chair,  where  with  much  pleasure  she  received  the  towne  address, 
and  the  inhabitants' joyful  welcome,  and  many  other  like  ceremonies." 
At  that  time  the  church  was  cruciform,  with  the  present  tower  in 
the  centre.  Some  account  of  the  old  church  is  given  further  on. 
I  do  not  quite  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  procession  passing 
"  up  two  alleys,"  but  the  description  of  the  passing  through  a  door 
into  the  chancel  agrees  entirely  with  what  remains  of  the  old  church, 
which  was  singular  in  having  at  that  time  such  low  small  arches 
under  the  central  tower  that  none  could  have  seen  from  the  nave 
into  the  chancel,  or  from  the  chancel  into  the  nave. 

We  have  two  interesting  books  containing  records  of  the  vestry 
meetings  from  the  year  1620.     Some  of  the  entries  are  very  curious. 
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Many  relate  to  the  seats,  and  to  tlie  letting  of  the  seats.  It  is  stated 
to  be  an  ancient  custom  of  the  parish  that  the  Churchwardens 
''  should  allot  a  seat  to  every  newly  married  couple  upon  the  payment 
of  12d.  Item,  If  the  same  pties  growe  to  better  estates  or  come  to 
beare  any  office  in  the  saide  towne  they  are  to  be  removed  higher 
to  other  seates  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  churchwardens  of 
the  said  parish  without  any  further  payment."  There  are  several 
notices  of  persons  being  allowed  to  build  seats  for  themselves,  and 
hold  them  upon  condition  of  certain  yearly  payments  to  the  Church- 
wardens. There  are  several  notices  of  permissions  to  put  locks  on 
the  pew  doors.  One  especially,  which  relates  "  that  locks  were  put  up- 
on the  seat  doors  of  the  Bayliffs'  wives,  and  48  to  keepe  out  young 
mayds  "  !  There  are  several  notices  of  the  galleries  in  the  old  church, 
and  Mr.  E.  F.  Law  tells  me  that  when  he  restored  the  church  he  found 
burnt  ends  of  timber  in  the  east  wall  of  the  tower,  evidently  the 
supports  of  a  west  gallery.  Some  persons  obtained  a  faculty  to 
erect  a  gallery  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  church  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  :  this  was  done  without  the  good  will  of 
the  parish  at  large,  who  sent  up  a  special  deputation  to  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough  in  London,  to  petition  against  its  erection.  The 
vestry  also  sent  a  deputation  to  London  to  view  certain  churches 
in  London  and  Westminster,  and  get  some  idea  from  them  how  to 
improve  the  seating  in  All  Saints'  Church. 

There  are  also  accounts  of  how,  when  the  church  was  vacant, 
deputations  were  sent  to  hear  various  preachers,  and  to  bring  back  a 
report  to  the  vestry,  with  a  view  to  offering  the  Vicarage  to  any 
one  who  seemed  a  suitable  person. 

All  Saints' Church  appears  not  to  have  suffered  during  the  troubled 
times  of  the  Commonwealth.  Thomas  Bull,  who  was  instituted  in 
1634,  seems  to  have  kept  his  place  undisturbed  in  those  stormy 
days.  Happily  he  died  just  at  the  right  time,  in  1659,  to  make 
room  for  a  zealous  loyalist,  Simon  Ford,  who  came  in  at  the 
Restoration.  This  Simon  Ford  was  presented  to  the  living  by  the 
Corporation  :  but  I  cannot  make  out  at  what  time  the  patronage 
was  made  over  to  them.  From  the  time  of  the  grant  of  the  church 
to  St.  Andrew's  Priory  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Convent 
until  1539,  when  Thomas  Cromwell  presented  Thomas  Malary. 
His  successor.  Dr.  Ermysted,  Chancellor,  was  presented  by  the 
King.  Bridges  says  that  all  the  succeeding  vicars  down  to  1716, 
were  appointed  by  the  Crown ;  but  here  he  is  quite  wrong.  Certainly 
Simon  Ford  and  all  after  him,  until  the  Rev.  S.  Gedge,  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Corporation.  The  Corporation  evidently  looked  upon 
the  church  as  their  own,  and  there  is  a  record  of  a  grave  dispute 
whether  the  Mayor,  if  not  a  parishioner,  had  a  right  to  attend  the 
Vestry  Meetings  :  but  the  case  was  decided  against  the  Mayor  who 
claimed  this  right. 
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In  June,  1G45,  there  are  entries  in  the  registers  of  three  captains, 
a  cornet,  and  thirty  common  soldiers  buried — evidently  after  the 
battle  of  Naseby — and  several  more  officers  in  July  from  various 
houses  in  the  parish  :  apparently  some  who  had  been  brought  in 
wounded,  and  had  been  too  severely  hurt  to  recover. 

J^Tow  we  have  a  most  interesting  notice  and  sketch  of  the  church 
taken  in  1G69,  a  few  years  before  it  perished  in  the  famous  fire. 
This  we  owe  to  a  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Cosmo  III.,  who  made  a  tour 
through  England  taking  notes  of  what  he  saw,  and  preserving 
sketches  of  some  of  the  most  notable  places.  The  account  is  as 
follows  : — "  His  Highness  alighted  at  the  Inn  of  St.  George, 
situated  near  the  belfrey  of  the  principal  church.  On  the  arrival 
of  His  Highness  the  bells  were  immediately  rung  as  a  mark  of 
joy,  and  being  well  tuned,  the  sound  of  them  was  very  agreeable  ; 
but  the  ringing  being  continued  a  great  part  of  the  night  they 
proved  a  great  interruption  to  sleep.  The  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men, with  whom  the  civil  government  rests,  came  to  pay  their 
respects  to  His  Highness,  who  made  use  of  the  same  formalities 
towards  them  as  had  been  adopted  in  other  places.  His  Highness 
walked  through  ^Northampton,  which,  both  in  structure  and  elegance 
of  its  buildings,  is  not  inferior  to  the  other  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
He  went  to  see  the  church  close  to  his  lodgings,  which  was  formerly 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  but  now  profaned  by  the  exercise  of  the 
Anglican  religion  :  it  was  intended  by  Simon  St.  Liz,  first  Earl  of 
Northampton,  for  the  place  of  his  burial,  having  been  built  by  him 
along  with  the  Castle  which  stands  at  the  western  side  of  the  city." 

"  His  Highness  "  has  evidently  made  a  confusion  here  between 
the  Priory  of  St.  Andrew  and  All  Saints'  Church,  which  is  of  course 
the  church  which  he  visited.  It  was  St.  Andrew's  Priory  that 
Earl  Simon  probably  intended  for  his  burial  place,  and  All  Saints' 
Church  was  built,  as  we  have  already  seen,  before  his  day. 

I  will  now  state  Avhat  evidence  there  is  to  show  what  the 
original  church  was  like,  and  will  take  the  pictorial  evidence  first. 
The  oldest  view  of  the  town  in  existence,  taken  from  a  MS. 
(of  the  thirteenth  century),  shews  a  large  cruciform  church  without 
aisles,  with  tower  without  spire  on  the  cross.  Plate  I.,  Fig.  1,  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  part  containing  the  church. 

Speed's  Map,  made  in  1610,  also  shows  a  cross  church  without 
aisles,  with  a  tower  without  spire  on  the  cross. 

But  there  is  a  plan  of  Northampton  in  Messrs.  Markham's  office 
of  the  date  of  1632,  showing  a  large  cross  church  with  aisles  under 
separate  ridges,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end  without  a  spire. 

And  there  is  a  map  in  the  P>ritish  Museum,  by  a  French  artist, 
about  1640,  showing  a  cross  church  without  aisles,  and  a  tower  on 
the  cross  with  a  spire. 

Then  we  have,  besides  these,  the  view  in  Duke  Cosmo's  travels, 
1669,  showing  a  large  cross  church  with  lean-to  aisles  to  nave  at 
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least,  and  a  tower  on  the  cross  with  open  arches,  and  without  a 
spire.  Plate  /.,  Fig.  2,  is  an  enlargement  of  the  part  containing 
the  church. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Church  was  a  cross  church,  with 
aisles,  and  with  a  tower  in  the  centre  without  a  spire.  I  think  the 
existence  of  aisles  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  them  in  the  parish 
records.  This  evidence,  I  think,  quite  outweighs  the  badly-drawn 
and  incorrect  views  and  maps.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  too  that 
the  view  of  1632,  showing  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  is  utterly 
fallacious.  I  cannot  believe  that  between  1632  and  1669,  a  west 
tower  was  destroyed  and  another  built  upon  the  cross,  for  we  have 
most  carefully  kept  parish  records  dating  from  1620,  in  which 
CD  tries  occur  of  many  small  sums  voted  for  repairs,  but  there  is 
no  hint  of  any  such  large  expensive  work  as  this.  I  therefore 
utterly  disbelieve  the  1632  view  and  the  1640  view  as  far  as  the 
spire  is  concerned.  Had  a  spire  been  on  the  tower  and  been 
removed  between  1640  and  1669,  we  must  have  had  some  notice 
of  it  in  our  records.  The  view  in  Duke  Cosmo's  travels  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  bad  drawing  of  our  present  tower. 

We  now  come  to  the  architectural  evidence  relating  to  the  old 
church,  of  which  only  the  central  tower  and  crypt  remain.  The 
tower  is  12^^-  11^^^'  square  inside.  The  north,  east,  and  south  walls 
are  5^*-  6^^^'  and  5^^^-  8^^'  t\\\Qk— Plate  IL,  Figs.  1  and  2.  At  10^°- 
from  the  interior  angles  are  upright  joints  in  the  masonry,  which  are 
the  outlines  of  the  four  original  piers  of  the  tower  arches,  and  at  10^^* 
above  the  floor  are  their  abacuses.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
the  date  of  these  piers  and  arches  except  the  form  of  the  abacuses, 
which  are  apparently  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  possibly  of 
earlier  date  altered — Plate  L,  Fig.  3.  The  arches  were  rather  low 
for  the  size  of  the  tower  and  church,  assuming  that  the  church  was 
then  of  the  size  it  was  afterwards.  Subsequently,  these  arches  were 
supplanted  by  narrow  lofty  pointed  arches,  the  outline  of  one  of  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  south  transept.  The  impost  of  these  was  at 
about  24^*^'  from  the  ground,  but  their  width  apparently  the  same 
as  before.  The  hood  of  the  east  arch  can  be  seen  behind  the  organ, 
and  is  apparently  of  fifteenth-century  date — Plate  I.,  Fig.  4-  At  a 
later  date,  perhaps  in  the  sixteenth  century,  these  arches  probably 
became  insecure,  and  were  filled  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  with 
the  constructions  we  now  see,  containing  small  pointed  arches 
^ft.  7 in.  ^vide,  of  four  orders.  On  the  west  the  still  more  modern 
front  has  taken  the  place  of  part  of  this  insertion.  In  the  north 
and  south  insertions  over  these  small  arches  are  other  arches  of 
similar  character  and  of  nearly  similar  size.  A  wooden  floor  was 
placed  in  its  present  position  when  the  insertions  were  made.  The 
floor  of  the  present  ringing  chamber  and  the  entrance  to  it  are 
modern.     In  the  upper  part  of  this  chamber  are  squinches  as  if  to 
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cany  a  spire,  but  in  the  chamber  above  (the  clock  chamber)  they 
are  not  continued.  Inside  the  tower,  and  opposite  the  traces  outside 
of  it  of  the  lofty  pointed  arches,  are  semicircular  discharging  arches 
(Plate  II.,  Fig.  2),  which  are  probably  of  the  same  date  as  the 
insertions  before  mentioned. 

I  am  supported  in  the  theory  that  the  lofty  narrow  arches  under 
the  tower  were  filled  in  the  fear  of  some  failure  in  the  building,  by 
an  entry  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Corporation  for  the  year  1619. 
*'  This  year  the  congregation  of  All  Saints'  was  afraid  the  church 
would  have  fell  in  sermon  time,"  shewing  that  the  whole  building 
was  in  a  precarious  condition.  This  in  no  way  contradicts  the 
statement  of  Leland  and  others,  that  the  church  was  "  well  built," 
for  many  a  noble  ISTorman  church  has  fallen — noticeably  Hereford 
Cathedral  in  the  last  century.  The  danger,  however,  was  either 
not  so  great  as  was  imagined,  or  successful  remedies  were  applied, 
for  the  church  continued  to  stand. 

We  have  no  evidence  of  the  date  of  the  bell-chamber  ;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  insertions  before 
mentioned. 

The  crypt  is  under  part  of  the  present  chancel.  It  appears  to 
have  been  originally  23^*-  square  internally.  It  is  divided  into  four 
squares  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  ribs,  and  each  quarter  is 
crossed  by  diagonal  ribs,  all  1^^'  1|"^"  wide,  with  plain  chamfers. 
See  Plate  I,  Fig.  5.  The  central  pillar  is  included  in  the  heating 
apparatus,  so  that  its  form  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  the  side  walls 
have  been  lined,  so  that  only  one  of  the  pillasters  supporting  the 
ribs  can  be  seen.  The  present  entrance  is  from  the  outside  on  the 
south  of  the  chancel ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
original  entrance.  In  the  east  wall  are  two  windows,  which  fact 
shows  that  the  east  end  of  the  old  church  extended  no  further  :  that 
it  was  about  109^^'  from  the  centre  of  the  tower,  and  about  16^^' 
short  of  the  present  east  end.  The  ribs  spring  at  4**'  3^".  above 
the  floor. 

The  old  nave  reached  as  far  as  the  old  west  wall  of  the  church- 
yard, many  yards  farther  than  the  present  west-gate.  According  to 
the  view  in  Cosmo's  travels,  it  contained  seven  bays. 

A  Mr.  William  Belchier,  who  died  in  1609,  took  drawings  of 
the  coats  of  arms  in  many  churches  of  this  county,  and  amongst 
them  All  Saints.  His  collections  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  At 
that  time  the  windows  of  this  church  contained  184  coats  of  arms, 
and  there  were  many  coats  on  monuments. 

Under  the  present  south  aisle,  and  entered  from  it,  was  a  small 
crypt  used  as  a  charnel  house,  with  a  small  opening  to  the  outside. 
This  was  filled  up  in  the  alterations  in  1866. 

Such  was  the  church,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  which  was  burnt  in 
the  terrible  fire  of  1675.     The  story  of  this  fire  is  so  well  known 
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that  I  need  hardly  repeat  it  in  detail  here.  It  began  in  a  little 
cottage  in  St.  Mary's  Street,  and  was  carried  so  fast  into  the  town 
by  a  stormy  west  wind,  that  some  eight  or  ten  hours  were  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  best  part  of  the  town  and  the  church.  No  doubt  the 
streets  were  then  much  narrower,  and  the  houses  chiefly  of  timber  ; 
all  which  would  help  the  fire  to  spread.  Yet  there  were  so  many 
cherry  gardens  and  orchards  then  in  the  town,  and  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  ground  now  covered  with  streets  and  houses  was  vacant 
garden  ground,  that  one  is  forced  to  wonder  that  the  inhabitants 
did  not  succeed  better  in  stopping  it.  The  conflagration  seems  to 
have  been  terrible  indeed,  burning  in  the  Drapery  with  a  noise 
like  thunder  to  the  terror  of  all  that  were  near.  And  the  town 
seems  to  have  continued  to  burn  till  the  next  morning,  when  a 
providential  shower  fell  and  put  it  out.  It  is  curious  that  there  is 
no  record  of  the  actual  burning  of  the  church,  or  whether  any  effort 
was  made  to  save  it,  or  anything  that  was  in  it.  Certainly  we  have  our 
register  books,  which  may  have  been  saved  from  the  fire,  but  possibly 
were  at  the  Vicarage,  then  in  Marefair,  which  escaped.  The  only 
scrap  of  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover  about  the 
burning  of  the  church  is  a  remark  in  a  contemporary  letter  that 
the  chimes  rung  for  the  last  time  at  noon  on  Sept.  20th,  and  that 
"presently  All  Hallowes'  bells  jangled  their  last  and  doleful  knell," 
I  suppose  as  they  fell  from  their  places  in  the  burning  steeple — 
while  "  the  stately  tower  of  the  great  church  turned  into  a  chimney, 
sucking  and  drawing  up  the  fire  and  smoke  from  within  it,  and 
discharging  them  out  again  in  a  mighty  body." 

In  the  register  book  also  we  read,  "  While  the  world  lasts 
remember  September  20th.  A  dreadful  fire  it  consumed  to  ashes 
in  a  few  hours  3  parts  of  our  towne  and  this  church." 

The  next  entries  are  of  some  couples  who  "  were  married  at  St. 
John's  Chapel,  ours  being  desolate."  Then  come  several  marriages 
at  St.  Peter's,  and  then,  "  October  1680  J.  Clark  and  Mary  Howes 
nupti  fuerunt  eodem  die  novo  Templo." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  details  of 
the  rebuilding.  No  accounts  of  any  sort  appear  to  remain.  The 
Churchwardens'  accounts  of  ordinary  expenditure  in  the  parish  go 
on  as  usual,  but  say  nothing  of  any  sums  spent  on  the  new  church. 
Evidently  it  was  built  out  of  the  large  sum  of  money  subscribed 
throughout  England  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  town,  an  account  of  which 
is  preserved  on  a  board  in  the  south  transept,  and  the  money  did  not 
pass  through  the  Churchwardens'  hands.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
that  the  congregation  migrated  to  St.  Peter's  during  the  time — 
by  the  kindness  of  the  then  Eector  of  St.  Peter's,  the  brother-in- 
law  to  Dr.  Conant,  who  was  then  Vicar  of  All  Saints'.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  get  the  All  Saints'  congregation  into  St.  Peter's 
Church  now  !    And  the  arrangement  was  the  more  easily  effected 
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because  St.  Peter's  was  not  then  "otherwise  employed" — from 
which  one  can  only  conclude  that  Dr.  Eeynolds,  who  lived  at 
Kingsthorpe,  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  coming  into  Northampton 
to  hold  services  at  Sfc.  Peter's, 

Five  years  from  the  time  of  the  fire  the  present  church  (with 
the  exception  of  the  portico)  was  completed,  only  embodying  the 
tower  of  the  original  structure,  except  that  the  chancel  is  over  the 
ancient  crypt.  Tlie  plan  of  the  nave  of  the  church  is  two  con- 
centric squares — the  inner  square  being  formed  by  the  four  great 
pillars,  on  the  capitals  of  which  are  the  emblems  of  the  four 
Evangelists — and  which  carry  the  dome.  The  internal  measure  is 
72ft.  2in.  X  68"-  9^"-  Then  there  is  a  good  sized  chancel  without 
aisles  ;  and  the  transepts  are  no  longer  in  the  church,  but  make 
a  kind  of  vestibule  at  the  west ;  the  southern  one  being  occupied, 
as  I  believe  it  has  been  from  time  immemorial,  by  the  Consistory 
Court,  while  in  the  northern  one  two  large  vestries  were  built  early 
in  the  last  century.  It  is  always  said  that  the  church  was  Wren's 
work  :  but  as  no  records  of  its  rebuilding  exist,  there  is  no  proof 
of  this.  I  very  much  doubt  it  myself,  for  I  do  not  think  that 
Wren  would  ever  have  put  such  poor  and  ugly  tracery  into  his 
windows,  as  there  is  now  in  All  Saints'  Church.  And  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  a  Eenaissance  church  of  the  character  of  All  Saints' 
should  not  have  had  a  chancel,  but  only  an  apse.  The  church 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  work  of  some  one  who  had  a  desire  to  build 
in  the  Eenaissance  style,  but  was  still  tramelled  by  Gothic  traditions, 
and  could  not  fancy  a  church  without  a  chancel  or  a  window  with- 
out tracery. 

The  dark  red  stone  used  in  the  church  is  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  the  light  coloured  stone  is  from  Ketton,  with 
the  exception  of  two  responds  which  are  stated  to  be  from  Hornton. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  great  fire  of  Northampton 
followed,  as  in  the  case  of  London,  a  great  plague.  There  was  a 
dreadful  visitation  of  this  terrible  disease  in  1635,  when  in  six 
months,  from  March  to  September,  533  persons  died.  The  fact 
that  the  market  was  removed  during  that  time  to  the  Heath,  that 
is  probably  the  Eace-course,  and  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  were  permitted  to  go  there  without  a  certificate  from  the 
Mayor,  shews  how  fatal  and  how  much  dreaded  the  disease  Avas. 
Tradition  says,  and  I  suppose  truly,  that  those  who  died  of  the 
plague  were  buried  in  St.  Catherine's  Chuchyard,  in  All  Saints* 
parish. 

The  old  part  of  St.  Catherine's  Churchyard  still  belongs  to  the 
Yicar  of  All  Saints'.  And  the  windows  of  College  Street  Chapel 
overlook  the  spot  of  ground  where  the  victims  to  this  terrible  disease 
were  laid.  JSTo  doubt  the  fire,  as  in  the  case  of  London,  was  a  great 
blessing  to  the  town — burning  down  old  unwholesome  houses,  and 
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giving  the  opportunity  to  rebuild  the  town  with  wider  and  more 
airy  streets.  Northampton  is,  for  its  great  antiquity,  a  very  modern 
looking  town,  owing  to  the  fire.  And  though  one  may  regret  this 
from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view — from  a  sanitary  point  of  view 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  it. 

A  hundred  years  ago  any  one  would  have  said  that  All 
Saints'  Church  was  the  finest  building  in  the  county,  and  that 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  or  St.  Sepulchre's,  were  barbarous  structures, 
unworthy  of  being  named  along  with  the  newer  building. 
Our  own  age  has  reversed  the  sentence,  and  as  many  tell  us  now 
that  All  Saints  is,  if  not  positively  ugly,  at  least  unworthy  of  a 
place  by  the  side  of  the  older  Gothic  churches.  IsTow,  are  not  both 
these  verdicts  wrong  ^  We  had  a  Renaissance  age,  which  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  Gothic  work  :  we  have  now  an  age  of  revived 
Gothic,  which  will  not  believe  that  any  thing  but  Gothic  work 
should  be  tolerated,  and  a  great  deal  of  spurious  Gothic  of  the 
basest  sort  this  age  has  inflicted  on  us.  But  can  we  seriously  take 
up  the  position  that  there  is  no  merit  or  beauty  in  Renaissance 
work  1  I  maintain  that  no  one  with  any  eye  for  grace  of  proportion, 
or  with  power  to  appreciate  true  dignity  in  construction,  can  fail  to 
see  much  to  admire  in  All  Saints'  Church.  The  effect  of  the  interior 
is,  of  course,  dreadfully  spoiled  by  the  galleries  :  there  would  be  a 
wonderful  "spaciousness"  in  the  church  if  it  was  not  overloaded 
with  them.  And  all  such  architecture  depends  much  upon  internal 
coloring  and  ornamentation.  It  was  of  course  impossible  to  do 
anything  really  effective  in  this  way  with  the  small  sum  allowed 
for  internal  coloring  in  1864.  But  only  fill  those  windows  with 
good  colored  glass,  and  cover  walls  and  ceiling  with  polychromatic 
decoration,  and  the  church  would  look  magnificent. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  pick  out  one  or  two  things  in  the  church 
that  may  be  justly  criticised.  Nothing  could  be  well  uglier  than  the 
present  reredos  with  its  vulgar  cherubs  and  Pagan  urn,  though  the 
pictures  of  Moses  and  Aaron  are  really  fine  paintings ;  and  are  said 
to  be  the  work  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  But  this  reredos  might 
easily  be  removed,  and  the  east  end  of  the  church  made  really 
dignified,  not  with  a  Gothic  reredos,  but  some  good  Renaissance 
work.  And  there  are  few  finer  roofs  than  that  of  All  Saints'.  The 
way  the  dome  is  supported  is  dignified  and  effective,  and  the  plaster 
work  is  really  beautiful  and  worthy  of  a  careful  study.  I  am  told 
by  Mr.  E.  F.  Law  that  every  leaf  and  flower  has  been  separately 
moulded  by  hand  on  little  sticks  of  wood  in  its  proper  place  on  the 
ceiling — and  beautifully  done  it  is. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  in  the  Vestry  Book  of  the  allot- 
ment of  seats  when  the  congregation  returned  to  their  own  church 
in  September,  1680.  It  appears  that  the  north  side  of  the  church 
was  allotted  to  the  men,  and  the  south  to  the  women.     This  is  a 
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very  old  arrangement  in  England,  and  traces  still  remain  of  it  in 
certain  out-of-the-way  parish  churches.  Further,  all  were  seated 
according  to  their  station  in  life.  The  "  best  sorte  of  gentlemen  " 
had  the  hrst  seat.  The  "  middle  sorte  of  gentlemen  "  next.  Then 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  occupied  the  great  seat  against  the  pillar. 
This  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  then  to  that  on  which 
it  is  now.  After  them  came  the  Bailiffs,  and  then  the  eight-and-forty 
men.  And  the  last  seats  in  the  nave  and  the  north  aisle  Avere 
allotted  to  the  other  inhabitants. 

The  same  distinction  was  observed  in  seating  the  ladies  on  the 
south  side.  The  "  best  sorte  of  gentlewomen  "  sat  first.  The  "  middle 
sorte  of  gentlewomen  "  next.  Then  the  Avives  of  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men. After  them  the  Bailiffs'  wives,  and  the  wives  of  the  eight- 
and-forty  :  while  the  daughters  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  were 
not  to  presume  to  sit  with  their  mothers,  but  were  to  occupy 
the  entrance  to  the  pew. 

One  seat  in  the  chancel  was  the  Yicar's  ;  the  other  on  the  north 
side  was  allotted  to  Sir  William  Farmer,  but  with  a  proviso,  saving 
any  rights  that  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  has  to  this  seat,  or  the 
Chancellor  under  him. 

The  large  and  massive  silver  vessels  for  the  celebrating  of  the 
Holy  Communion  (weighing  30  lbs.)  were  presented  to  the  church 
about  this  time  by  Mrs.  Eeynolds,  the  widow  of  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  and  mother-in-law  of  Dr.  Conant.  This  Bishop  of  Norwich 
was  one  of  the  few  Puritans  who  accepted  important  church  prefer- 
ment at  the  Restoration  :  and  we  may  have  an  interest  in  remem- 
bering him  as  the  author  of  the  General  Thanksgiving  in  our  Prayer 
Book.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  older  vessels  had  perished  in  the 
fire,  but  such  was  not  the  case,  as  an  entry  in  the  Churchwardens' 
books  shows — "that  leave  was  obtained  from  the  Bishop  to  sell  the 
old  church  plate  to  pay  any  debts  of  the  church  "  ;  and  that  acting 
on  this  the  Churchwardens  sold  it  for  £7  5s.  Od.,  to  pay  the  arrears 
of  the  Curate's  salary.  A  list  of  what  this  plate  consisted  of  occurs 
in  the  Vestry  Book,  August,  1621.  Whether  this  could  possibly 
include  the  chalice  presented  by  Henry  III.  may  be  doubted — but 
it  is  unlikely,  as  almost  all  the  ancient  altar  plate  was  broken  up 
and  altered  at  the  Reformation  ;  the  chalices  especially,  which  were 
thought  too  small,  being  intended  for  the  communion  of  the  priest 
only  in  those  days  when  one  half  of  our  Lord's  Command  was 
systematically  disobeyed,  and  the  cup  was  denied  to  the  Laity. 

Dr.  Conant's  name  will,  of  course,  always  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  All  Saints'  Church.  He  suffered  much  in  those 
troublous  times — for  being  Fellow  of  Exeter  College  he  was  dis- 
possessed of  this  post  because  he  declined  to  take  the  solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  He  was,  however,  recalled  to  his  College  as 
Rector,  and  continued  to  hold  that  post  till  1662,  when  he  made 
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one  of  the  number  who  gave  up  their  preferment  rather  than  con- 
form. Some  years  study  however  reconciled  him  to  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  in  1670  he  was  re-ordained  by  his  father-in-law,  Dr. 
Eeynolds,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  almost  immediately  had  the 
living  of  All  Saints'  joressed  upon  him  by  the  Corporation  of 
Northampton,  which  he  accepted.  He  seems  to  have  be'^n  a 
most  exemplary  Minister  of  the  Gospel — diligent  in  preaching, 
teaching,  and  visiting  the  sick,  and  most  unworldly,  several  times 
over  refusing  better  and  higher  posts  offered  to  him.  We  are 
accustomed  to  date  the  beginning  of  Sunday  Schools  in  Northamp- 
ton with  that  of  St.  Giles,  in  1785  ;  but  Dr.  Conant  used 
diligently  to  catechize  in  church  all  children  whose  parents  he 
could  induce  to  send  them  to  him,  beginning  with  his  own — and  if 
this  is  not  Sunday  School  work,  I  know  not  what  is.  He  held 
besides  All  Saints',  a  Prebend's  stall  at  Worcester,  and  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Norwich.  One  charge  of  his  still  extant,  delivered 
to  the  Clergy  of  that  Diocese,  breathes  the  spirit  of  truest  piety. 
He  resigned  the  parish,  feeling  the  infirmities  of  age  creeping 
over  him,  in  1679,  and  there  was  a  little  trouble  over  the  election 
of  his  successor,  for  the  Corporation  were  not  agreed.  The  Mayor 
and  some  of  the  Aldermen  voted  for  a  Mr.  Ward  of  Old,  but  the 
greater  number  for  Mr.  B.  King.  Whereupon  the  Mayor  put  some 
of  them  out  of  the  house  !  Still  however  those  who  remained 
were  too  many  for  him,  and  finding  that  even  now  two  to  one  were 
in  favour  of  Mr.  King,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  declare  him 
elected.  This,  I  think,  is  only  one  of  many  illustrations  which 
shew  the  evils  of  popular  elections  to  such  posts. 

The  portico  of  the  church  was  not  completed  until  1714. 

The  later  history  of  our  church  and  parish  has  less  interest  in 
it.  Northampton  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  place  of  little 
note— and  though  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets  it  was  evidently 
one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  kingdom,  and  constantly 
honored  with  royal  visits,  the  holding  of  Parliaments,  and  other 
like  historic  incidents,  it  has  been  for  the  last  two  centuries  quite 
eclipsed  in  importance  by  other  towns. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  anything  worth  recording  in  the  last 
century,  except  the  old  custom  that  the  Parish  Clerk  should  present 
a  bill  of  mortality  year  by  year  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  with 
a  copy  of  verses.  And  happily  it  occurred  to  one  of  the  holders  of 
that  ancient  and  honourable  office  to  apply  to  the  poet  Cowper,  then 
living  at  Olney,  who  for  five  years  in  succession  supplied  the 
required  poem.  Cowper's  own  story  of  the  way  in  which  this  was 
brought  about  must  be  so  well  known  to  you  that  it  can  be  hardly 
necessary  to  repeat  it.  It  is  to  be  found  in  any  ordinary  edition  of 
his  poems. 

A  few  words  about  the  bells  may  be  interesting.  Of  course 
those  that  were  in  the  tower  before  the  fire  perished  then.     These 
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seem  to  have  been  replaced  by  a  ring  of  six — about  which  the  old 
rhyme  ran — 

Eoast  beef  and  Marsh  Mallows 

Say  the  bells  of  All  Hallows. 

The  Corporation  presented  the  present  set  of  chimes  in  1829  ; 
but  there  had  been  chimes  for  at  least  200  years  before.  A  bell  used 
to  be  rung.at  6.0  a.m.  in  summer,  and  7.0  a.m.  in  winter  ;  also  every 
evening  at  9.0  p.m.  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  woman  having 
lost  her  w^ay  on  a  dark  night  was  enabled  to  find  it  again  by  the 
sound  of  the  curfew,  and  left  a  sum  of  money  to  perpetuate  it."** 

There  is  a  long  record  of  a  dispute  between  the  Parish  and  the 
Vicar's  Warden  in  1783.  The  said  Churchwarden  had,  it  appears, 
23ut  up  a  small  bell  in  the  cupola  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  this 
was  voted  unnecessary  expense.  So  an  order  was  made  to  take 
down  the  bell,  and  to  return  it  to  the  said  Churchwarden,  leaving 
him  to  bear  the  cost  of  it  himself — while  a  largely  signed  recom- 
mendation was  presented  to  the  Vicar  advising  him  not  to  nominate 
a  man  of  such  dangerously  expensive  habits  again. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  said.  This  is  hardly  the  place  to  give  any 
account  of  the  great  improvements  effected  in  the  restoration  and 
re-arrangement  of  the  church  in  1864,  during  the  incumbency  of  the 
Eev.  S.  Gedge.  Attention  may  however  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  ancient  Conduit  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  church- 
yard, which  was  once  a  sufficiently  large  building  to  have  an  upper 
chamber,  in  which  the  Guild  of  Shoemakers  met  in  mediaeval  times. 
It  must  have  been  rebuilt  on  a  much  suialler  scale  in  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  century.  This  later  building,  of  which  engravings 
remain,  was  removed  in  the  present  century.  And  recently  a  large 
piece  of  ground  at  the  west  end  of  the  churchyard  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Corporation,  and  thrown  into  the  street  to 
widen  it. 

*  There  are  now  eight  bells,  which  were  cast  by  Mears  &  Chapman  in  1782  ;  with  the 
usual  doggerel  rhymes  upon  them.  See  The  Church  Bells  of  Northamptonshire,  by  Thomas 
North,  F.S.A.,  1878. 
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Personal  Relics  and  Recent  Memorials  of  John  Bunyan. — A  Paper 
read  at  the  Bedford  Meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Archaeological 
Institute,  July,  1881.  By  the  Eev.  John  Brown,  B.A., 
Pastor  of  the  Bunyan  Meeting. 

THE  late  Dean  Stanley,  when  speaking  in  the  Corn  Exchange 
of  this  town,  expressed  the  opinion  that  Bunyan,  hy  giving 
to  the  world  a  book  which  acts  "  as  a  religious  bond  to  the  whole 
of  Christendom,"  has  given  to  Bedford  "  its  chief"  —the  Dean  went 
on  to  add — "  may  I  say,  without  offence,  its  only  title  to  universal 
and  everlasting  fame."  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  writer  of  the 
Pilgrim^s  Progress  is  certainly  the  most  widely  known  of  our  local 
celebrities,  and  I  have,  at  the  request  of  the  Council,  undertaken  to 
say  something  of  such  personal  relics  of  him  as  we  happen  to 
possess,  and  to  make  public  such  personal  facts  concerning  him  as 
have  recently  come  to  light. 
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If  we  begin  with  the  earliest  reference  of  all  to  the  Bunyans  of 
Bedfordshire,  we  shall  have  to  go  hack,  we  find,  nearly  seven 
centuries.  In  that  important  document,  the  Dnndahle  Chronicle, 
commenced  by  Prior  Eichard  de  Morins  and  continued  by  his 
successors,  the  chronicler  writes — "In  the  year  1219  the  aforesaid 
Justiciaries  came  to  Bedford  before  whom  ....  we  got  our  return 
against  Henry  Bunyun  for  the  land  of  John  Travayl."  This  tells 
us  nothing  as  to  where  in  the  county  this  Henry  Bunyun  lived,  but 
possibly  a  subsequent  entry  may  give  us  some  clue  as  to  his  where- 
abouts. Nearly  forty  years  later  the  chronicler  says  :  "In  the  same 
year  (1257),  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin,  we  bought  of  Almaric 
de  St.  Amand  land  which  he  had  of  John  Boynun  at  Pullokeshille 
for  43  marks  and  a  half."  The  entry  occurs  twice;  the  second 
making  the  addition  that  St.  Amand  sold  to  the  priory — "  terram 
de  Pullokeshille  quam  habuit  ex  dono  Johannis  Boiwun."'"'  This 
St.  Amand  was  the  representative,  through  a  female  descendant,  of 
the  great  ^N'igel  de  Albini,  who  is  entered  in  Domesday  as  holding 
no  less  than  twelve  manors  in  Bedfordshire  as  tenant-in-chief  and 
feudal  lord,  and  whose  son  Henry  built  the  castle  of  Cainhoe  in 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Clophill. 

One  may  just  note,  by  the  way,  that  because  Bunyan  was  a 
tinker,  it  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  of  the  gipsy  race  ;  but  when 
we  thus  find  that  the  name  occurs  as  that  of  a  man  selling  or  giving 
land  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  feudal  lord  as  early  as  1257,  we 
begin  speculating  in  quite  a  different  direction.  We  are  led,  for 
example,  to  ask — Is  this  name  Bunyan — or  Bonyon,  as  it  was 
usually  spelt  in  the  sixteenth  century — a  shortened  form  of 
Bonjohan,  a  name  found  in  the  Hundred  Polls  of  Edward  I. ;  and 
is  it,  as  this  form  would  seem  to  indicate,  Norman  in  its  origin  1 
There  are  many  things  more  unlikely,  and  when  we  speak  of  "  Good 
John  Bunyan,"  we  may  be  really  only  saying  "  Good  John  "  twice 
over,  once  in  English  and  once  in  Norman-French. 

Here,  however,  is  the  certain  fact  that  the  Bunyans  are  first 
found  in  Bedfordshire  at  Pulloxhill,  and  that  this  place  is  central 
to  all  the  places  in  the  county  in  which  they  are  afterwards  found 
most  numerously  ;  Chalgrave  and  Stanbridge  being  about  as  far  to 
the  south  of  it  as  Elstow  and  Wootton  are  to  the  north. 

The  Bunyans  of  Elstow  appear  to  have  been  the  poor  relations 
of  a  family,  other  branches  of  which  were  substantial  yeomen  in 
the  county  quite  three  centuries  ago.  Some  time  since  I  found  in 
the  District  Eegistry  of  Northampton  a  series  of  wills  of  the 
Bunyans  of  Chalgrave  ranging  from  1569  to  1684,  which  show 
them  to  have  been  people  of  some  consideration  in  their  time.  The 
records  of  the  Court  Leet  of  the  Earls  of  Middlesex  as  Barons  of 
Cranfield  also  show  that  there  were  two  John  Bunyans,  father  and 

*•*  Annales  Monastici,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  204,  207.    Luard's  Edition. 
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son,  holding  land  under  copyhold  tenure  in  the  parish  of  Cranfield 
about  1650,  and  at  the  same  time  there  were  stray  families  of 
Bunyans,  a|)parently  prosperous  people,  at  Streatley,  Flitwick,  and 
Steppingiey.  They  appear  to  have  been  rather  numerous  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Parish  Eegisters  of  Luton  between  1604  and  1650. 
Besides  the  Elstow  and  Chalgrave  Bunyans,  some  seven  years  ago 
Mr.  Elwes  discovered  a  series  of  Bunyan  names  in  the  Eegister  at 
Wootton,  ranging  from  1581  to  1645.  Eecently,  also,  I  have  found 
that  there  were  Bunyans  in  the  town  of  Bedford  quite  twenty  years 
before  John  Bunyan  was  born  at  Elstow.  In  1607  Elizabeth 
Bunyan  was  married  at  St.  John's  Church,  in  Bedford  ;  and  in  1610 
there  was  a  John  Bunyan  buried  in  the  same  parish.  Between  1612 
and  1621  there  were  also  Bunyans  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Paul, 
St.  Mary,  and  St.  Cuthbert.  Erom  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
same  Christian  names  among  them,  I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  shew  that  all  these  different  people  of  the  name  of  Bunyan  were 
more  or  less  nearly  related. 

To  return  for  a  moment,  however,  to  the  order  of  time,  the  next 
references  we  find  after  those  in  the  Dunstable  Chronicle  are  in  a 
document  of  great  local  interest  and  importance  known  as  the 
Booh  of  the  Fraternity  or  Gild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Luton  in 
Bedfordshire,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  nnd 
shortly  to  be  published  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  Henry 
Cough.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Cough's  courtesy  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  William  Boynyon  of  Stanbryge,  and  Alice  his  wife, 
were  admitted  into  this  fraternity  in  1518,  and  that  Pdchd.  Bonean, 
bachelor,  became  a  member  in  1531.  From  the  accompts  of  the 
Guild  it  appears  that  Alice  Bonyon,  of  Stanbridge,  departed  this 
life  in  1535,  when  a  payment  was  made  for  her  *'  dyrge." 

After  this  we  come  next  upon  the  Bonyons  of  Chalgrave.  The 
Register  of  that  parish  is  in  good  preservation,  and  goes  back  as  far 
as  1539,  the  very  first  entry,  as  the  Yicar  tells  me,  being  that  of  a 
"Bonyon,  daughter  of  Wm.  Bonyon,  baptized  the  xxvi*^  Novr." 
in  that  year.  Eor  a  hundred  years  afterwards  the  name  frequently 
appears.  The  wills  at  Northampton  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in 
1569  the  two  brothers  Robt.  and  Richd.  Bonyon  had  been  settled 
for  some  time  in  their  separate  houses  at  Wingfielde  and  Tebworth, 
in  the  parish  of  Chalgrave.  Eor  this  is  the  date  when  towards 
the  close  of  life  Robert,  who  lived  at  Wingfielde,  made  his  will, 
bequeathing,  as  he  says,  "  my  soul  unto  Almighty  God,  my  Maker 
and  Redeemer,  and  to  our  blessed  Ladie  St.  Mary,  and  to  all  the 
holy  company  of  heaven."  While  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  property 
to  his  family,  he  bequeathes  also  certain  sums  for  his  "  tithes  for- 
gotten— for  the  reparacion  of  the  Church  and  for  the  Belles."  His 
brother  Richard  made  his  will  in  1581,  and  again  his  son  after 
him,  making  bequest  of  his  property  to  his  son,  John  Bonyon,  who 
was  churchwarden  of  Chalgrave  in  1618. 
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But  it  is  with  the  Bimyons  of  Elstow  we  are  now  more  especially 
concerned.  I  have  recently  met  with  the  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor 
of  Elstow,  in  the  Augmentation-Office,  which  extend  from  1542 
to  1550,  one  intervening  year  missing.  We  now  know,  therefore, 
that  John  Bunyan's  direct  ancestors  were  living  at  Elstow  in  1542, 
and  that  even  at  that  early  date  the  field  in  which  their  cottage 
stood  was  known  in  legal  documents  as  ''  Bonyon's  End,"  so  that 
jDrobably  they  were  living  there  long  before  that.  In  every  court 
held  of  the  manor,  between  1542  and  1550,  there  is  a  reference  to 
Thomas  Bunyon  as  one  of  the  juratores  doing  homage,  or  to  his 
wife  as  a  brewer  of  beer,  or  a  baker  of  ''human  bread."  This  wife 
of  his  seems  to  have  been  rather  obstinate  in  breaking  the  assize  of 
beer  or  bread,  for  she  was  amerced  on  this  account  at  nearly  every 
court.  With  the  sudden  ceasing  of  the  Court  Eolls  in  1550,  all 
our  knowledge  comes  to  an  end  till  1603,  when  again  the  veil  is 
uplifted,  and  after  that  we  walk  in  broad  daylight. 

The  registers  of  Elstow  Church,  previous  to  1641,  appear  to  be 
lost,  and  therefore  the  record  there  is  silent  just  at  the  point  where 
we  should  most  have  liked  it  to  have  spoken.  But  fortunately 
within  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  found  the  annual  returns  to  the 
Archdeaconry  from  the  parish  of  Elstow,  and  these  go  back  forty 
years  earlier  than  the  existing  register.  By  the  kind  permission  of 
Archdeacon  Bathurst  I  have  had  access  to  the  records  preserved  in 
the  room  over  the  vestry  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  this  town.  They 
consist  of  returns  from  all  the  parishes  of  Bedfordshire,  and  of  the 
records  of  the  Archdeacon's  Court.  These  latter  records  are  very 
interesting  but  very  incomplete.  Some  of  them  must  have  been 
lost  since  the  early  part  of  last  century.  For  in  1712  Archdeacon 
Eranks  made  extracts  relating  to  years  previous  to  those  with  which 
the  existing  records  are  concerned,  which  I  have  myself  seen  in  the 
Archbishop's  library  at  Lambeth.  The  Archdeacon  was  engaged 
in  a  conflict  with  the  then  Duchess  of  Bedford  in  reference  to  epis- 
copal jurisdiction  over  Woburn  Church.  The  Duchess  in  1712 
claimed  that  jurisdiction  for  her  son,  who  was  a  minor,  claimed  it 
on  his  behalf  as  a  peculiar  of  the  Abbots  of  Woburn,  of  whom  the 
Duke  was  the  representative.  As  usual  the  lady  carried  the  day. 
During  this  conflict  between  the  Duchess  and  the  Archdeacon, 
w^hich  lasted  some  time,  the  latter  would  seem  to  have  transferred 
the  records  of  his  court  to  his  own  library  for  the  more  convenient 
copying  of  the  extracts  which  I  have  seen  in  his  handwriting  at 
Lambeth,  and  by  which  he  sought  to  establish  his  own  jurisdiction 
over  the  parish  of  Woburn.  The  records  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  returned  after  the  quotations  were  made.  I  suppose  that  after 
the  Archdeacon's  death  those  in  charge  of  his  papers  either  thought 
them  to  be  of  too  little  consequence  to  be  sent  back  to  Bedford  or 
did  not  know  where  to  send  them. 


'< 
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The  annual  returns  from  the  parishes  in  the  registry  are  on 
jDarchment,  and  are  tolerahly  complete  from  1603  to  1640.  From 
1640  to  1650  they  are  almost  entirely  wanting.  For  the  ten  years 
from  1650  to  1660  most  of  the  j^arishes  sent  up  returns  all  at  once. 

The  returns  from  Elstow  introduce  us  to  the  Bunyans  there  in 
the  month  of  Fehruary,  1603,  when  "  Thomas,  the  sonne  of  Thomas 
Bunyon,  was  baptized"  at  Elstow  Church.  This  child,  then 
baptized,  was  John  Bunyan's  father,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
mother  of  the  child  died  in  giving  him  birth,  for  towards  the  end 
of  the  same  ^''ear  Thomas  Bunyon  was  again  married  to  Elizabeth 
Leigh.  This  Thomas  Bunyon  thus  married  again,  the  grandfather 
of  our  Bunyan,  had  probably  lived  in  Elstow  all  his  life,  for  his 
mother  died  there,  as  a  widow,  in  1612.  He  was  a  man  who  could 
bristle  up  on  occasion,  as  the  only  incident  we  know  of  him  seems 
to  shew.  At  the  visitation  held  at  Ampthill  on  the  21st  of  October, 
1617,  two  of  the  parishioners  of  Elstow  were  presented  in  the 
Archdeacon's  Court.  One  of  these  was  Thomas  Cranfield,  who  was 
presented  "  for  refusing  to  sit  in  a  seat  in  the  church  where  the 
churchwardens  placed  him."  The  other  Elstow  parishioner  was 
Thomas  Bonion,  against  whom  it  was  charged  that  he  had  said  that 
"the  churchwardens  were  forsworne  men."  Whether  these  two 
cases  were  in  any  way  connected,  and  Thomas  Bonion  got  into 
trouble  by  taking  Thomas  Cranfield's  part  and  giving  the  church- 
Avardens  a  piece  of  his  mind,  we  can  only  guess  now,  but  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  independent  spirit  of  the  prisoner  of  Bedford  gaol 
had  been  found  in  his  grandfather  before  him. 

After  Thomas  Bonion's  second  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Leigh, 
seven  other  children  came  into  the  Elstow  cottage,  but  four  of  them 
went  almost  as  soon  as  they  came.  Our  chief  concernment,  however, 
is  with  his  son  Thomas,  the  child  of  the  hrst  marriage,  who  grew 
up  to  manhood.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1623,  he  was  married  at 
Elstow  Church  by  John  KelHe,  the  Yicar,  to  Anne  Pinney.  Within 
a  few  years  Anne  died,  and  died  so  far  as  we  know  childless.  Again 
in  1627,  Thomas  Bonnionn  came  to  be  married  in  Elstow  Church, 
this  time  to  the  wife  who  was  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Dreamer,  and 
as  we  have  not  till  now  known  the  maiden  name  of  Bunyan's 
mother,  I  will  give  the  extracts  from  the  return  in  full  : — 

"1627.  Thomas  Bonnionn,  junr,  and  Margaret  Bentley  were 
married  the  three  and  twentieth  of  May." 

An  entry  in  the  return  of  the  following  year  is  even  more 
interesting  than  this,  for  it  is  the  entry  of  the  baptism  of  Bunyan 
himself : — 

"1628.  John  the  Sonne  of  Thomas  Bonnionn  baptized  the 
30th  of  November." 

The  return  is  signed  by  John  Kellie,  minister,  and  Anthony 
Manley  and  Wm.  Allerson,  churchwardens.    We  have  always  known 
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that  Banyan  was  born  in  1628,  but  at  what  period  of  the  year  there 
Avas  nothing  to  show.  These  returns  bring  us  somewhat  nearer  the 
actual  date.  We  now  know  that  it  was  on  the  last  of  the  chill 
November  days  of  1628  that  Margaret  Bunyan  carried  out  of  the 
tinker's  cottage  to  Elstow  Church  for  baptism  tlie  child  of  genius 
who  w\as  to  shed  a  lustre  not  only  on  the  lowly  pair  who  brought 
him,  but  also  on  the  quaint  old  church  itself,  making  it  the 
haunting-place  of  pilgrims  for  centuries  to  come. 

There  were  afterwards  born  to  this  child  a  sister  Margaret,  and 
a  brother  William.  His  sister  died  in  1644,  and  a  William  Bunyon 
died  at  Cople  in  1680,  who  may  possibly  have  been  the  Dreamer's 
brother  mentioned  here.  Buuyan's  mother  died  just  a  month  before 
her  daughter  Margaret  and  when  her  son  John  was  in  his  16th 
year,  little  dreaming  of  the  future  before  her  wayward  child.  His 
old  grandfather  died  some  years  earlier,  and  Bunyan  in  his  boyhood 
may  more  than  once  have  heard  him  tell  of  that  appearance  iDefore 
the  Archdeacon  at  Ampthill,  omen  and  jDressage  of  a  yet  more 
memorable  appearance  which  he  was  himself  to  make  before  Mr. 
Justice  Keeling  in  years  to  come. 

Bunyan  came  to  live  in  this  town  some  time  after  the  birth  of 
his  second  child  in  1654.  It  was  in  the  year  before  this  that  he 
had  joined  himself  to  the  little  church  in  Bedford,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  John  Gifford,  the  converted  royalist  major.  This  man  was 
marked  by  a  strong  individuality,  had  much  to  do  in  shaping 
Bunyan's  inner  life,  and  was  looked  up  to  reverently  by  him  as 
"  holy  Mr.  Gifford."  I  may  mention  here  a  fact  with  which  I  only 
recently  became  acquainted,  namely,  that  the  church  of  which 
Gifford  was  pastor,  to  which  Bunyan  joined  himself  and  of  which 
he  became  pastor  himself  in  1672,  worshipped  in  St.  John's  Church 
in  this  town  from  1653  to  1660,  when  at  the  Eestoration  they  had 
to  seek  some  other  place  of  meeting.  It  is  well  known,  of  course, 
that  the  National  Church  in  Cromwell's  time  was  comprehensive 
in  this  sense  that  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  as  well  as  Ej)is- 
copalians,  worshipped  in  the  parish  churches.  The  patronage  of 
the  mastership  and  rectory  of  St.  John's  Hospital  and  Church  was 
vested  in  the  Corporation,  and  in  the  year  1653  Theodore  Crawley, 
the  Master  and  Rector,  was  sequestered,  and  the  Corporation 
appointed  John  Gifford  to  succeed  him.  Two  years  later,  under 
date  September  19,  1665,  there  is  the  following  entry  in  the  Council 
Book  of  the  Corporation  : — ''  The  Rectorie  and  Hospital  of  St.  John 
Baptist  in  this  town  (the  patronage  whereof  belongs  to  the  Corpo- 
ration) is  fallen  void  by  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Gifford."  John 
Burton  was  chosen  by  the  church  to  succeed  Gifi'ord  as  their  pastor, 
and  he  also  was  chosen  Master  and  Rector  by  the  Corporation  which 
he  continued  to  be  till  his  death  in  1660.  These  extracts  from  the 
Corporation  Records  are  borne  out  by  the  list  of  masters  on  the  first 
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page  of  St.  John's  Register  in  which  occurs  the  following  : — 
"  Theodore  Crawley  A.M.  1633  from  whom  the  Hospital  and  Living 
were  sequestered  and  John  Gilford  and  John  Burton  enjoyed  them. 
Mr.  Crawley  lived  to  be  restored  1660."  So  that  it  is  tolerably 
certain  thai  for  seven  years, — from  his  conversion  in  1653,  till  his 
imprisonment  in  1660,  John  Bunyon  worshipped  regularly  in  St. 
John's  Church,  and  John  Gilford,  the  prototype  of  the  Evangelist  of 
the  Pilgrim,  lived  and  died  as  master  in  the  quaint  old  chambers  of 
the  Hospital  close  by. 

The  Elstow  in  which  Bunyan  ceased  to  live  about  1654  and  the 
Bedford  to  which  he  came  were  relatively  much  nearer  in  size  than 
the  Elstow  and  Bedford  of  to-day.  In  a  return  of  the  state  of  the 
Diocese  of  Lincoln  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  preserved  among  the 
Harleian  MSS.,  it  appears  there  were  then  191  families  in  Bedford 
and  52  in  Elstow.  Probably  the  proportion  was  not  very  different 
in  Bunyan's  time.  If  so  the  population  of  Bedford  was  not  quite 
four  times  the  population  of  Elstow,  By  the  census  of  the  present 
year  it  is  thirty-live  times.  Eelatively,  therefore,  Elstow  was  much 
more  imj^ortant  then  than  now,  and  Bedford  of  less  consideration. 
But,  apparently,  there  was  more  trouble  in  keeping  the  inhabitants 
in  order  in  those  days,  and  more  need  of  coercive  measures  for  the 
purpose.  Eor  there  was  one  prison  on  the  bridge,  and  another  near 
St.  Paul's  in  Stonehouse-lane,  besides  the  county  gaol  at  the  corner  of 
Silver  Street ;  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  High 
Street  was  the  town  pillory,  which  no  doubt  was  the  great  centre 
of  attraction  in  the  good  old  times.  Whether  the  inhabitants  were 
more  enlightened  than  those  of  to-day,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  say, 
but  certainly  the  streets  were  less.  In  these  days,  when  the  electric 
light  is  under  discussion,  it  is  curious  to  find  the  following  ordinance 
passed  by  the  Corporation  two  years  after  Bunyan  came  to  live  in 
the  town.  "Oct.  10th,  1656.  It  is  ordayned  that  on  St.  Luke's 
Day  next  comyng  until  Candlemas  following  and  so  yearlie  for  ever 
lights  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  High  St.  of  the  town  all  along  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  of  Ouze  from  the  house  called  the  Peacock 
in  St.  Peter's  parish  to  the  bridge  in  St.  John's  parish  in  the  way  to 
Ampthill.  And  they  shall  be  set  out  at  shutting  in  of  the  evening 
and  be  continued  until  eight  o'clock.  Each  occupier  according  to 
the  turne  of  the  side  shall  set  out  a  candlelight  of  the  bigness  at 
least  of  sixteen  in  the  pound."  One  side  of  the  street  to  be  lit  one 
night,  and  the  other  the  next  by  turns.  To  see  that  this  was  done 
''  The  Bedell  of  Beggars  for  the  time  being  shall  upon  St.  Luke's 
Day  next  and  every  evening  after  at  shutting  in  of  the  evening, 
make  a  public  call  in  ye  street  for  setting  forth  of  lights  ;  and  shall 
give  notice  to  the  Mayor  next  day  of  defaulters."  The  Bedell  of 
Beggars  going  along  the  High  Street  at  the  shutting  in  of  the 
evening  calling  out  the  lights  might  have  been  picturesque,  but 
the  response  of  the  candles  sixteen  to  the  pound  on  one  side  of 
the  street  only  could  scarcely  have  been  brilliant. 
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It  was  along  such  streets  as  these  that  Biinyan  went  his  dim  and 
perilous  way  in  this  good  old  toAvn.  There  are  few  links  of  con- 
nection left  between  the  buildings  of  the  town  and  himself.  The 
county  prison  where  he  spent  nearly  twelve  years  and  where  he 
wrote  the  Pilgrim,  the  house  wjiere  he  lived  in  St.  Cuthbert's  from 
1672  till  his  death,  and  the  chapel  in  which  he  preached— all  are 
gone.  The  land  on  which  Bunyan  Meeting  now  stands  was  bought 
by  him  and  his  friends  on  his  release  in  1672  for  £50 ;  on  that  site 
he  preached  for  sixteen  years.  But  the  building  in  which  he 
preached  gave  way  to  a  larger  structure  in  1707,  and  that  again  to 
the  present  building  in  1 850.  But  while  the  buildings  have  changed, 
the  records  of  the  Church  have  been  kept  continuously  from  1656 
tu  the  present  time.  These  records  are  exhibited  in  this  room  open 
at  two  pages  of  Bunyan's  handwriting.  And  while  I  am  speaking 
of  this  there  are  two  books  in  the  same  case  to  which  I  should  like 
to  draw  special  attention.  One  of  them  is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition 
of  Bunyan's  first  book  published  in  1656  and  bearing  the  imprint, 
"  London,  printed  for  J.  W.,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Mathias  Cowley, 
bookseller,  in  Newport  Pagnell."  The  other  book  is  probably  the 
first  that  Bunyan  published  while  in  prison.  It  is  the  book  entitled 
Christian  Behaviour.  Off  or  gives  it  as  published  in  1674.  But 
the  copy  in  this  room  sets  it  forth  on  the  fifth  page  as  by  John 
Bunyan,  "  a  prisoner  of  hope,"  and  the  last  page  ends  thus  :  "  From 
my  place  of  confinement  in  Bedford,  this  17th  of  the  4th  month, 
1663,"  that  is,  of  course,  in  the  third  years  of  his  imprisonment. 
Both  these  books  are  very  interesting — are,  I  believe,  unique,  and 
are  both  the  property  of  Mr.  Tarbutt,  of  Cranbrook,  a  member  of 
the  Archseological  Association  of  Kent. 

Besides  these  special  books  the  objects  of  interest  we  have 
relating  to  Bunyan  are  his  chair,  which  for  several  generations  has 
been  preserved  in  the  vestry  of  Bunyan  Meeting  ;  his  cabinet,  which 
came  to  us  from  his  last  descendant  in  these  parts,  the  late  Mrs. 
Bithrey,  of  Carlton,  who  was  his  great  granddaughter,  and  who 
died  at  the  old  manor  house  called  Tlie  Fishers  in  1802  having  been 
born  in  1722  ;  his  staff,  which  also  came  from  Mrs.  Bithrey  ;  his 
jug,  and  his  will.  The  will  was  found  in  a  recess  of  the  house  in 
St.  Cuthbert's  in  which  Bunyan  lived.  Its  existence  was  probably 
unknown  even  to  Bunyan's  wife,  for  I  find  from  the  Book  of 
Administrations  in  the  Eegistry  that  on  the  17th  of  October,  1688, 
the  estate  of  John  Bunyan  of  Bedford,  was  administered  to  as  that 
of  an  intestate  person  by  Elizabeth  Bunyan,  relict,  Thos. 
Woodward,  maltster,  and  Wm.  Mcholls,  linen  draper,  and  that  it 
was  declared  to  be  of  the  value  of  £42  19s.  Od.,  a  sum  about  equal, 
of  course,  to  £200  of  our  present  money. 

May  I  here  make  a  slight  digression  suggested  by  the  admirable 
little  book  entitled  Bedford  and  its  Neiglihourhood,  which  Mr. 
Elwes  has  prepared  for  this  gathering  of  the  Koyal  Archaeological 
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Institute,  and  \rliicli  he  put  into  our  hands  for  the  first  time 
yesterda3\  By  this  book  he  has  made  us  all  very  much  his  debtors. 
It  is  unequal,  of  course,  but  the  best  parts  of  it  are  so  exceedingly 
good  that  I  earnestly  hope  it  will  grow  to  very  much  more  than  it 
is.  In  this  little  work  ^Ir.  Elwes  4ias  referred  to  the  question  of 
Buuyan's  experiences  in  Bedford  gaol,  and  in  his  cheery  way  leaves 
the  impression  that  Bunyan  rather  enjoyed  his  imprisonment  than 
otherwise.  He  says  that  '•'  he  was  most  leniently  treated,  in  fact  it 
hardly  amounted  to  confinement  at  all."  "  He  went  in  and  out  of 
prison  as  he  pleased — going  out  each  morning" — these  are  his 
words — each  morning,  which  I  presume  means  evenj  morning,  so 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Elwes,  Bedford  gaol  was  a  kind  of  hotel,  out 
of  which  Bunyan  went  at  large  all  day,  and  in  which  he  found  free 
sleeping  quarters  all  night — "  so  that  his  martyrdom  was  of  the 
sHghtest."  One  of  the  facts  by  which  he  supports  this  view  of  the 
case  is  that  Bunyan  preached  at  Leicester  on  Sunday,  the  6th  of 
October,  1672.  But  !Mr.  Elwes  overlooks  the  fact  that  Bunyan  was 
licensed  under  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  the  previous  May,  and 
that  the  order  for  the  release  of  the  Bedford  prisoners,  of  whom 
Bunyan  is  mentioned  as  one,  was  made  by  the  King  in  Council  on 
the  1 7th  of  May.  So  that  Bunyan  had  not  been  a  prisoner  at  all 
for  five  months  before  his  appearance  at  Leicester.  Our  old  friend 
and  excellent  neighbour,  the  late  Mr.  Wyatt,  whom  we  have  often 
missed  since  he  was  taken  from  ns,  and  never  more  sorely  than  at 
this  Archaeological  gathering,  once  met  with  a  picture  or  a  book 
describing  Bunyan's  imprisonment  in  a  wild  sensational  kind  of 
way.  In  his  interesting  pamphlet  on  Old  Bedford  Mr.  ^Vyatt  fell 
foul  of  this  piece  of  extravagance,  making  merry  over  it  after  his 
manner.  But  imfortunately  in  doing  this  he  fell  into  a  little  piece 
of  extravagance  himself  on  the  other  side,  making  Bunyan's  suffer- 
ings to  appear  just  nothing  at  all.  Mr.  Eroude,  the  historian,  in 
his  Life  of  Bunyan,  in  the  Series  of  English  Men  of  Letters, 
evidently  refers  to  this  pamphlet,  and  was  misled  by  it.  He  thinks 
that  Bunyan's  "  imprisonment  was  Little  more  than  formal,"  and  for 
this  reason,  that  the  Church  at  Bedford  would  never  have 
"  abandoned  to  want  their  most  distinguished  pastor."  Showing  up 
Mr.  Eroude's  historical  inaccuracies  is  like  thrice  slaying  the  slain, 
and  fortunately  in  this  case  he  saves  us  the  trouble, 'for  he  does  it 
for  himself.  Two  pages  further  on  in  his  own  book  he  tells  us  that 
Bunyan  was  not  chosen  pastor  at  all  till  he  had  ceased  to  be  a 
prisoner,  and  he  certainly  was  not  distinguished  till  six  years  later 
still,  when,  for  the  first  time,  his  Pilgiim  astonished  the  world. 

The  matter  is  very  simple,  and  there  really  is  no  need  for 
exaggeration  on  one  side  or  depreciation  on  the^  other.  Bunyan 
never  whines  over  his  sufferings  :  he  was  too  manly  for  that.  "^He 
harl  made  his  choice,  and  he  took  the  consequences  of  his  choice  as 
a  matter  of  course.     He  himself  never  said  bitter  or  foolish  things 
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about  his  sufferings,  and  I  do  not  think  he  wanted  anybody  else  to 
say  them  for  him.  History  demands  the  judicial  mind,  and  if  we 
look  at  the  case  fairly  the  facts  are  these : — (1)  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Bunyan  had  a  friend  in  the  gaoler.  I  see  from  the 
records  in  St.  Paul's  that  in  1668  John  White,  the  under-gaoler, 
was  himself  brought  before  the  Archdeacon's  Court  for  refusing  to 
pay  the  church  rates  of  his  parish.  Xo  wonder  if  there  were  a 
fellow-feeling  between  John  White,  the  under-gaoler,  and  John 
Bunyan,  the  prisoner.  But  then  there  was  a  limitation  to  the 
favour  which  the  gaoler  could  shew.  We  know  that  there  were 
people  who  every  now  and  then  looked  him  up,  and  he  had  to  take 
care  of  himself  as  well  as  his  prisoner.  (2)  It  is  equally  certain 
that  Bunyan  Avas  several  times  out  of  prison  during  the  twelve 
years  of  his  imprisonment.  He  tells  us  himself  "  I  had  by  my 
jailor  some  liberty  granted  me  more  than  at  the  first  and  followed 
my  wonted  course  of  preaching ;  did  go  to  see  Christians  at  London, 
taking  all  occasions  that  were  put  into  my  hand  to  visit  the  people 
of  God."  Those  who  quote  this  unmistakeable  statement  fail  to 
notice,  however,  the  equally  unmistakeable  statement  in  the  two 
lines  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  which  expressly  mention  that 
all  this  freedom  was  granted  him  only  between  the  two  Assizes  of 
August,  1661,  and  April,  1662,  when  he  was  trying  in  vain  to  get 
his  name  in  the  calendar  for  trial.  The  sentence  which  follows  after 
is  also  overlooked.  After  telling  us  bow  he  went  abroad  between 
these  two  dates  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  which  my  enemies  hearing  of, 
were  so  angry,  that  they  had  almost  cast  my  jailer  out  of  his  place, 
threatening  to  indict  him,  and  doing  what  they  could  against  him." 
I  am  afraid  we  must  give  up  the  fancy  sketch  which  Mr.  Elwes  has 
written  for  us  so  pleasantly.  In  truth,  Bedford  Gaol  was  no  para- 
dise for  Bunyan  any  more  than  for  anybody  else.  There  is  in  the 
Eecord  Office  a  pitiful  wail  in  a  document  sent  up  as  a  petition  from 
a  man  who  was  for  nine  months  a  fellow  prisoner  vdth.  him.  This 
was  John  Bubb,  from  Leighton,  M-ho  begs  the  King  to  let  him  out, 
for  during  these  months,  he  says,  "  he  hath  suffered  as  much  misery 
as  soe  di  small  a  place  could  be  capable  to  inflict,  and  so  is  likely  to 
perish  without  your  Majestie's  further  compassion  and  mercy  towards 
him."  When  we  remember  all  this ;  when  we  recall  also  that 
twelve  years'  imprisonment  was  inflicted  on  a  man  of  two  and 
thiity  years  of  age,  with  the  fulness  of  life  which  that  time  gives ; 
that  with  strong  aifection  for  wife  and  child,  especially  for  his  poor 
blind  child,  he  was  prevented  from  earning  for  them  what  they 
needed  j  that,  as  he  says  himself,  he  felt  like  a  man  who  at  the 
bidding  of  conscience  was  pulling  clown  his  house  over  those  he 
loved  best — I  say  when  we  remember  all  this  as  being  done  to  a 
man  of  genius  and  fine  feeling  like  Bunyan,  and  for  such  oflences 
as  his,  we  must  all  feel,  I  think,  that  his  imprisonment  was  a  crime 
which  had  better  not  be  apologized  for  even  covertly,  and  certainly 
at  this  time  of  day  cannot  be  defended. 

VOL.  XVI.,  PT.    I.  I 
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The  Church  Bells  of  Bedfordshire.— 'Read  in  the  Arcliitectural 
Section  at  the  Bedford  Meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Archaeological 
Institute,  July  29th,  1881.     By  T.  North,  F.S.A. 

C'^OMPAEED  with  the  Lincolnshire  churches,  upon  whose  bells 
J  I  had  the  honour  of  saying  a  few  words  before  this  Institute 
last  year,  the  belfries  of  Bedfordshire  are  well  supplied  with  music. 
In  Lincolnshire,  out  of  683  churches,  there  are  no  fewer  than 
502  with  only  three  bells  or  less ;  the  large  number  of  248  (or  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  in  that  county)  possessing  only 
one ;  whilst  in  Bedfordshire,  with  about  130  churches — 47  of  which 
have  only  three  bells  or  less — there  are  only  about  twenty  (and 
most  of  those  modern  ones)  in  which  only  one  bell  is  found. 

When  John  Mair,  the  Scotch  historian,  remarking  upon  the  vast 
number  of  bells  of  England,  and  describing  the  delight  with  which 
he  listened,  when  studying  at  Cambridge,  to  their  melody  upon  the 
Great  Festivals,  said,  ''  Not  a  village  of  forty  houses  you  see  without 
five  bells  of  the  sweetest  tones,"  he  might  have  been  describing 
this  county,  for  five  is  here  the  favourite  number,  there  being  forty- 
seven  churches,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole,  with  that  very 
pleasant  number  in  their  belfries. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  but  few  documents  known  to  exist  to 
which  we  can  refer  for  information  about  the  church  bells  of 
Bedfordshire  at,  or  before,  the  Eeformation. 

Of  the  results  of  the  Commission — so  far  as  regards  Bedfordshire 
— issued  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  to  enquire  into 
the  quantity  and  value  of  Church  furniture  and  ornaments  through- 
out England  we  know  nothing,  and  of  that  "  ffor  the  survey  of  all 
CoUedges,  ffrechapells,  Chauntries,  ffrateruyties.  Brotherhoods, 
Guylds,"  &c.,  within  the  county  of  Bedford,  we  know  little  beyond 
the  names  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  Eeturns  from  two  Chan- 
tries. The  Commissioners,  who  at  that  time  acted  for  Bedfordshire, 
were  St.  John  St.  John,  Knight ;  Sir  Thomas  Eotherham,  Knight ; 
and  William  Smith,  Gentleman.*  Those  gentlemen,  probably, 
also  acted  as  Commissioners  for  Church  goods. 

Under  the  more  important  Commission  issued  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Edward  VI.  ,t  to  obtain  the  returns  of  Church  goods,  the  Com- 
missioners for  Bedfordshire  were  William,  Marquis  of  Northampton; 
John,  Lord  Bray ;  John  St.  John  and  Uryan  Brereton,  Knights ; 
and  Lewis  Dyve  and  Eichard  Snow,  Esquires.  Unfortunately, 
neither  the  Certificate  of  these  Commissioners,  nor  a  complete  set  of 
the  Eeturns  from  the  diff'erent  parishes,  can  be  found,  and  so  the 
number  of  Church  Bells  in  this  County  at  that  time  cannot  be 

*  "  Augm.  02.  Chantry  Certificate,"  No.  1,  P.R.  Off. 
t  Printed  in  seventh  Report  of  the  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  p.  307, 
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ascertained.  Judging  from  the  existing  Eeturns  from  thirteen 
parishes  then  sent  in,  and  which  I  have  recently  found  in  the  Public 
Eecord  Office,  the  Church  Bells  of  Bedfordshire  have  suffered  very 
little  loss  in  numbers  since  that  time  ;  in  the  thirteen  parish  churches 
to  which  I  refer  there  were  in  the  year  1552  forty-nine  large  bells 
and  five  sanctus  bells ;  in  the  same  churches  now  there  hang  sixty 
large  bells  and  two  priests'  bells.  These  existing  Eeturns  are,  most 
of  them,  very  explicit  in  the  description  of  the  bells,  some  giving 
the  estimated  weight  as  at  Tingrith,  where  there  were  "iij  belles 
weynge  by  estymation,  xxv  hundred  wyght " ;  and  others,  giving 
the  exact  measurement  of  each  bell,  as  at  Salford  thus  : — 

"  Item  in  ye  steple  of  ye  said  church  iij  belles,  the  great  bell  in 
Compas  two  yeardes  and  di,  in  deapth  iij  quarter  and  a  nayle ;  the 
second  in  compasse  ij  yerdes  and  a  quarter,  in  deapth  iij  quarter ; 
the  third  in  compasse  ij  yerdes,  in  deapth  iij  quarter  save  a  nayle.  "■^' 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  this  praiseworthy  state  of  things, 
that  the  people  of  Bedfordshire  were  altogether  proof  against  the 
temptations  of  the  times.  There  is  extant  a  letter,  dated  from 
"Westminster,  16th  May,  1556,  signed  by  William  Berners,  Thomas 
Mildmay,  and  John  Wyseman,  and  addressed  to  Thomas  Strynger, 
of  Meppershall,  in  this  county,  yeoman,  by  which  he  is  ordered  to 
appear  in  person  before  the  writers  at  Westminster  on  the  first  day 
of  Trinity  Term  then  next,  to  answer  concerning  the  detention  of 
church  goods  formerly  belonging  to  the  parish  church  of  Meppershall. 
There  is  also  another  letter  from  Thomas  Hemmynge  of  Arlesey, 
touching  the  order  so  given  to  Stringer,  in  which  he  excuses  his 
(Stringer's)  attendance  at  Westminster  on  the  plea  that  •'  my  neygh- 
bour  ys  an  olde  man  and  not  used  to  jorney,"  and  enclosing  his 
answer  "  concerninge  the  premises,"  which  closes  with  a  retort  upon 
one  of  his  supposed  accusers,  John  Leventhorpe  the  elder,  gentle- 
man, of  Meppershall,  and  says  that  he  must  needs  speak  of  the 
"ymbeaselynge"  of  certain  goods  by  the  said  Leventhorpe  which 
were  not  put  in  the  Inventory. 

"  Imprimis  he  had  a  saunce  belle  hangynge  yn  the  belfrey  and 
converted  the  same  to  his  owne  use  and  never  payd  one  peny  ther- 
fore  and  by  estymac'on  to  be  sold  iiij  markes  or  thereaboughtes.''t 

The  inhabitants  of  Sandy,  too,  were  at  the  same  time  called 
upon  to  account  for  two  large  bells,  and  made  their  defence  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Commissioners,  and  which  is  now  preserved 
in  the  Public  Eecord  Office. 

In  later  times,  too,  a  few  parishes  in  Bedfordshire,  as  in  other 
counties,  no  doubt  lost  their  bells  to  save  the  pockets  of  the  rate- 
payers :  the  good  people  of  Arlesey  having  recently  placed  a  new 

»  "  Land  Revenue  Records,"  Bundle  1,329,  File  2. 
t  Land  Revenue  Records:  Church  Goods  *^^. 
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ring  of  six  bells  in  their  steeple,  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  fair  to  repeat 
against  them  the  old  distich  current  in  the  neighbourhood  : — 

"Arlese}^,  Arlesey,  naughty  people, 
Sold  tiieir  bells  to  mend  the  steeple." 

Bedfordshire  being  a  small  county,  not  very  thickly  strewn  with 
villages,  does  not  offer  a  very  wide  or  full  field  for  the  bell-hunter. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  bells,  as  in  other  counties,  have  been 
re-cast  since  the  Eeformation,  indeed  those  at  Houghton  Conquest 
have  been  renewed  twice  since  that  time.  There  are,  however,  about 
50  bells  still  remaining  which  were  cast  prior  to  the  year  1600.  Of 
these  the  larger  proportion  are  dedicated  to  various  saints—  SS. 
Andrew,  Paul,  Mcholas,  Katharine,  Mary,  Margaret,  Thomas, 
Gabriel,  &c. — and  bear  the  usual  "  Ora  pro  nobis."  Two  (Salford 
third,  and  Thurleigh  fifth)  have  the  angelic  salutation  : — 

AVE    MARIA. 

The  third  bell  at  Hawnes  has  the  usual  inscription  : — 

SUM    CAMPAXA    MARIE     -f     MATRIS    MESSIE    PIE, 

and  the  fourth  at  Kempston  says,  what  is  intended  for  : — 

EX    ANNA    NATA    SALVET    NOS    VIRGO    BEATA. 

Two  others  (Meppershall  third  and  Warden  third)  have  the 
prayer  : — 

CHRISTO    AVDI    NOS, 

and  one  (Maulden  first)  the  joyous  : — 

TE    DEVM    LAVDAMVS. 

Two  have  the  inscription,  found  all  over  the  kingdom  : — 
In  Multis  Annis  Eesonet  Campana  Johannis. 

One  (Carlton  third)  is  dedicated  to  S.  Martha — an  unusual 
name  for  a  bell — another  (Cople  fourth)  to  S.  Michael. 

The  fifth  bell  at  Willington  has  an  unusual  dedication  in  these 
words  : — 

0  Martir  Xpo'fore  Pro  ISTobis  Semper  Orate. 

This  bell,  like  one  at  S.  Mary's,  Bedford,  bears  a  stamp  with  the 
arms  of  England,  three  Lions  passant  guardant. 

The  names  of  the  Archangels  Gabriel  and  Michael  are  very  fre- 
quently found  upon  bells,  but  not  so  the  name  of  Eaphael  :  the 
fourth  bell  at  Wymington  is  therefore  of  considerable  interest  :  it 
is  said  to  be  inscribed  : — 

^lusa  Eaphaelis  sonat  auribus  Emanuelis, 

but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  this. 

Several  of  these  fifty  more  ancient  bells  are  dated  late  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  some  bearing  the  names  of  the  founders,  others 
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those  of  the  donors  :  two  of  the  latter — good  specimens  of  their 
class — hang  at  Hulcote,  and  are  inscribed  "Eychard  Charnock 
Esqueir  Johannes  Dier  me  fecit  A.  1593.  To  God  Be  Honor  and 
Glorie : "  there  is  much  rather  clumsy  decoration  between  each 
word  of  the  inscriptions,  which  are  preceded  by  the  arms  of  the 
donor,  Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  cross  crosslets  of  the  first  with 
a  crescent  in  chief  for  difference. 

The  bells  at  Clifton,  dated  1590,  evidently  bore,  originally,  on 
each  a  single  line  of  a  complete  verse ;  two  bells  bearing  the  two 
first  lines  have  been  re-cast ;  two  others — the  present  fourth  and 
fifth — now  say  : — 

BVT    THER   COXSERT    IN    MEWSIK 
DOTH    PLES    WELL    OVR    BARE. 

There  are  other  English  inscriptions,  of  no  special  interest,  on 
late  sixteenth-century  bells. 

The  only  complete  ring  of  ancient  bells  in  this  county  is  at 
Hockliffe  :  all  the  three  bells  there  being  clearly  of  the  same  date, 
and  from  the  same  foundry. 

Among  the  Priests'  bells  two  or  three  without  any  inscription 
may  be  ancient,  but  there  is  only  one — a  small  bell  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  hanging  at  Lidlington — which  can  be  pointed  out  as  a 
specimen  of  the  mediaeval  Sanctus  bell :  it  bears  the  single  word 
"  Petre,"  with  a  founder's  stamp. 

There  are  some  excellent  sixteenth-century  bells  in  the  county, 
notably  a  complete  ring  of  six  at  Great  Barford,  and  another  com- 
plete ring  of  five  at  Marston  Moretaine,  both  from  the  famous 
Leicester  foundry,  then  worked  by  Hugh  Watts.  That  founder, 
and  the  lN"ewcombes,  also  of  Leicester,  further  supplied  a  large 
number  of  single  bells.  Miles,  or  "  Colchester,"  Gray,  his  son 
Christopher  Gray,  and  the  Chandlers  of  Drayton  Parslow,  supplied 
others.  John  Hodson,  of  London,  sent  a  few,  and  several  other 
founders'  names  appear. 

Early  in  the  next  century  (the  eighteenth)  a  foundry  was  started 
at  Wootton  in  this  county,  by  Thomas  Eussell,  and  was  carried  on, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  himself  alone,  then  in  conjunction  with  his 
sons  Thomas  and  William,  and  afterwards  by  William  Emerton,  at 
whose  death, — somewhere  about  the  year  1790, — after  being  worked 
with  some  energy,  the  AVootton  foundry  was  closed  ;  many  bells 
from  it  hang  in  Bedfordshire  bell-chambers. 

There  are  several  bells,  in  addition  to  those  already  referred  to 
at  Hulcote,  of  some  local  interest  as  bearing  the  names  of  their 
donors  :  thus  at  Bromham  is  a  bell  given  by  Baron  Trevor  in  1739  ; 
at  ISTorthill  hangs  one  inscribed  : — 

RICHARD    HARDING    ET    ANNE    HARDING,    1589. 

At  Willington  are  bells  given  by  members  of  the  Gostwick  family, 
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seated  there  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  probably  earlier, 
and  at  Heath  and  Eeach  is  a  bell  bearing  a  singular  inscription 
notifying  that  Eichard  Wige,  gent.,  was  the  "  oner"  in  1695. 

The  largest  bell  in  Bedfordshire  is  the  single  bell  given  to 
the  new  church  at  Woburn,  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  1867  ; 
it  weighs  two  tons  fifteen  hundredweight  :  and  many  people  will 
consider  the  most  interesting  one  to  be  the  fourth  at  Elstow.  It  is 
"  an  alphabet-bell " — that  is,  it  bears  a  portion  of  the  alphabet,  in 
capital  letters,  in  lieu  of  an  inscription — and  is  traditionally  believed 
to  be  the  bell  rung  by  John  Bunyan,  who  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  Elstow,  and  who  much  delighted  in  bell-ringing  before,  as 
Southey  represents  it,  "he  began  to  think  it  a  vain  and  sinful 
practice."  His  love  for  bells  and  their  music  never-  left  him  :  it 
will  be  remembered  that,  according  to  his  immortal  allegory,  when 
the  gates  of  the  heavenly  city  were  opened  wide  that  mortals  saw 
the  hidden  glory  shining  foith,  "  the  trumpets  did  blow,  and  all  the 
bells  of  the  city  did  ring  for  joy." 

Of  the  bell-ringing  customs  of  the  county  I  am  not  now  ]3re- 
pared  to  speak,  my  notes  not  being  complete,  but  that  change-ringing 
was  practised  here  with  some  success  as  early  as  1655  is  shewn  by 
a  curious  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford 
(Eawlinson,  D  886).  The  manuscript  is  a  curious  compound  of 
prose,  poetry,  and  music,  in  which  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  are  used.  A  description  of  this  singular  production  would 
be  out  of  place  here  :  a  few  lines  only  need  be  quoted  to  shew  that 
change-ringing  was  then  in  vogue,  and  that  John  Palmer  and  his 
team — called  in  the  verses  "  his  sons  " — were  noted  ringers  : — 

"An  Epigrame 

To  Bedford  Eingers,  especially  to  Mr.  Palmer, 

Principle  in  y^  noble  Consort. 

What  is't  I  heare  ?  is  some  ccelestiall  Quire 
Of  Angels  now  descended  from  their  higher 
Sacred  Mansions  Here  to  ring  a  Peale 
In  th'  eares  of  Mortalls  ?     Thus  tliinking  to  steale 
By  these  diviner  Ayres,  each  mortall's  heart 
Into  a  sublime  Rapture  Quite  a  part 
From  sublunary  things  ?     Or  doe  I  heare 
Th'  effect  of  Phansy  ringing  in  mine  eare  ? 
No,  no,  such  Musicke  Phansy  doth  exceede, 
And  'tis  too  meane  from  Angels  to  proceede  : 
But,  'tis  brave  Palmer's  Art,  which  now  doth  raise 
Such  Harmony  :  Too  great  for  mortall  praise, 
Which  must  confesse  'tis  farr  beneath  ye  worth 
Of  Palmer  and  his  Sonnes,  whose  hapjiy  Births 
Are  celebrated  in  these  quickning  Straines, 
Which  far  exceede  y^  Ayres  of  Vulgar  braines, 
Who  only  can  admire,  not  understand, 
How  you  should  have  your  Bells  so  at  command. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  ringing  which  was  the  cause  of 
these,  and  many  more,  pedantic  lines  being  written  took  place 
during  the  Commonwealth*  The  play  upon  the  word  "  change  "  is 
to  the  point  in  these  four  lines  : — 

"They  only  now  who  with  the  Times  can  change 
Are  men  of  pjreat  esteeme  ;  methinks  'tis  strange 
That  Noble-ljedford-Kingers  should  be  then 
(When  they  so  well  can  change)  no  greater  men." 

Change-ringing,  after  being  neglected  for  many  years  in  this 
county,  has  lately  been  revived  in  several  parishes,  chiefly  by  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Charles  Herbert,  of  Woburn,  who  doubtless  thinks, 
with  the  writer  of  the  "  Epigrame  "  from  which  I  have  quoted, — 

''        .  .  .  .  .  But  as 

Some  instrunients  we  know,  doe  farr  surpasse 
Others  for  ]\Iusicke  ;  so  ye  wide-mouth'd  Bell 
None  other  musique  'ere  could  paralell." 
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Madresfield  Court. — A  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Worcester 
Diocesan  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  at  Madresfield 
Court,  on  Sept.  13th,  1881.  By  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl 
Beauchamp,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Worcestershire,  and  President 
of  the  Society. 

THE  repair  of  Madresfield  Court  was  determined  upon  by  Henry, 
fifth  Earl  Beauchamp,  in  1863,  immediately  upon  his  accession 
to  the  property,  and  Mr.  Philip  Charles  Hardwick  was  invited  in 
the  winter  of  1863-4  to  furnish  plans.  On  examination,  it  was 
found  necessary,  for  the  most  part,  to  substitute  reconstruction  for 
repair ;  but  the  principal  lines  of  the  old  House  have  been  followed. 
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The  editor  of  the  Glossary  of  Architecture,  writing  in  1859, 
says,  "  The  greater  portion  of  the  house  is  cinque  cento,  or  later, 
but  some  small  parts  appear  fair  Tudor.  The  present  house  (allowing 
for  more  recent  additions)  is  an  irregular  trapezium.  The  porch, 
with  its  gateway  and  gate,  seem  ancient,  with  plain,  true  centred 
arches,  but  are  in  no  way  remarkable.  There  is  also  a  single  gable, 
with  quatrefoiled  bargeboards.  Some  of  the  cinque  cento  work  is 
extremely  fine.  The  house  is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  approached 
by  a  draw  [no]  bridge.  It  is  placed  near  one  side  of  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  moat,  which  appears  needlessly  large  for  the  existing 
building ;  but  the  inner  side  of  the  moat  is  formed  by  a  stone  wall 
with  buttresses,  probably  earlier  than  the  brickwork  of  the  present 
house,  and  enclosing  the  outer  baily  of  a  castle  of  much  greater 
extent ;  the  house  has  been  inhabited  from  an  early  period." 

The  Entrance-hall  of  the  old  House,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Dining-hall,  presented  the  usual  features  of  a  mediaeval  Hall.  At 
one  end  was  the  small  Dining-room,  over  which  was  the  Upper 
Drawing-room,  or  Solar,  communicating  with  the  Dining-hall  by 
two  small  side-galleries.  Out  of  this  opened  the  Long  Gallery,  of 
the  same  length  and  size  as  at  present,  except  that  the  large  centre 
Bay  has  been  added. 

^  passage  which  led  across  the  old  Court-yard  having  been  swept 
away,  the  Court-yard  was  covered  with  a  glass  roof,  supported  on 
tall  iron  pillars,  the  Dining-hall  enlarged  and  rebuilt,  the  Gallery 
and  rooms  under  it,  comprising  Ante-room,  Billiard-room,  and 
Library,  were  re-constructed,  and  on  the  site  of  the  large  Dining- 
room  were  erected  two  commodious  sets  of  Bed-rooms  of  four  rooms 
each. 

It  appears  that,  though  the  old  house  had  been  cased  in  some 
parts  with  brick,  the  other  with  roughcast,  the  substantial  construc- 
tion was  of  timber  filled  in  with  wattle-and-dab.  The  offices  were 
re-arranged,  and  this  portion  of  the  work  was  comjoleted  for  occu- 
pation in  December,  1865. 

On  the  death  of  the  fifth  Earl,  his  successor  began  the  repair  of 
the  front,  replacing  wooden  window-frames  by  stone  mullions,  and 
improved  the  internal  arrangements  of  this  side  of  the  Court. 

The  Books,  as  well  as  the  numerous  and  multifarious  works  of 
art  contained  in  the  House,  had  during  these  years  been  stowed 
away  in  the  Drawing-rooms ;  but  space  being  found  for  them  in  the 
Library,  Gallery,  and  new  rooms,  the  old  Drawing-rooms  and  small 
Dining-room  were  pulled  down,  and  a  new  Block,  which  consisted 
of  the  Music-room,  Drawing-room,  and  Book-room,  with  Bed-rooms 
and  Dressing-rooms  overhead,  was  erected  in  1866-7. 

The  Chapel  also  was  built  and  used  for  service  in  1867. 

Mary  (Stanhope),  Countess  Beauchamp,  after  her  marriage, 
brought  her  refined  and  cultivated  taste  to  the  assistance  of  the 
works  which  had  been  begun,  and  gradually  re-arranged  and 
furnished  the  Gallery  and  other  rooms. 
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In  1 873,  the  Ebony  Bed-room  and  Dressing-room  were  fitted  up 
under  her  supermtendence ;  and  in  1874  the  Japanese  Bed-room 
and  Dressiug-room.  She  began  the  Sunflower-rooms,  which  were 
not,  however,  completed  until  some  time  subsequent  to  her  death, 
which  took  place  in  1876.  The  collection  of  Miniatures  and 
Enamels  made  by  the  wife  of  the  first  Earl  was  also  re-arranged 
by  her. 

In  1870,  the  Drawing-room  was  brought  into  occupation,  and 
the  Buhl  Cabinets,  and  other  decorative  furniture,  gradually  and 
thoroughly  repaired,  and  such  other  acquisitions  made  as  necessity 
required,  or  opportunity  afforded. 

The  panelling  of  the  Entrance-hall  was  of  painted  deal,  and 
unworthy  of  its  position.  The  woodwork  now  in  the  Dining- 
hall  was,  including  the  chimney-piece,  removed  from  a  farm-house 
on  ^N'ewland's  Green.  The  marble  pillars  are,  of  course,  a  later 
enrichment. 

The  great  staircase  is  lighted  not  only  by  a  skylight,  but  also 
by  a  window,  enriched  Avith  painted  glass  by  Messsrs.  Heaton  and 
Butler,  who  have  skilfully  used  up  two  coats  of  arms,  comprising 
the  many  quarterings  borne  by  the  family  of  Lygon,  which  were 
formerly  in  the  windows  of  the  Upper  Drawing-room;  which 
apartment,  now  demolished,  partly  occupied  the  site  of  the  upper 
corridor,  and  of  the  Sunflower-rooms. 

The  panelling  of  the  Gallery  was  carefully  taken  down,  divested 
of  paint,  and  re-arranged. 

The  plaster  cornice  is  an  imitation  of  that  which  formerly 
adorned  this  room,  and  the  ceiling  is  copied  from  that  in  the  Upper 
School-room.  The  chimney-piece  was  brought  from  the  Stonehouse 
Earm  at  Kempley  in  Gloucestershire,  and  bears  the  date  1610,  with 
the  initials  H.  A.  E.,  which  stand  for  Henry  and  Anne  Einch. 
Anne  Einch  was  the  heiress  of  the  Pigots,  formerly  Lords  of  the 
Manor  of  Kempley.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
it  was  purchased  by  Thomas  Pyndar,  Esq.,  who  is  the  direct  lineal 
ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

Lady  Beauchamp's  Sitting-room,  and  the  room  now  (1881)  used 
as  the  LTpper  School-room,  with  its  beautiful  ceiling,  are  the  only 
rooms  which  are  substantially  unchanged,  and  these  have  received 
new  stone  mullioned  windoAvs ;  while  the  panelled  walls  of  Lady 
Beauchamp's  Sitting-room  have  been  cleansed  from  paint,  and  a 
chimney-piece  of  carved  oak  has  been  erected,  brought  from  the 
Stonehouse  at  Kempley.  The  construction,  however,  of  this  front, 
though  here  and  there  strengthened  with  iron  girders  and  masked 
outside  with  brick,  is  more  ancient  than  appeared  to  the  editor  of 
the  "  Glossary ; "  the  Porch,  over  which  is  the  Sitting-room,  was 
probably  added  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ,  as  the  mouldings  of 
the  doors,  which  are  of  this  period,  are  of  a  date  much  later  than 
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those  of  the  inner  doors.  The  door-key,  wliich  has  been  in  use 
from  time  immemorial,  is  very  interesting,  and  is  probably  coeval 
■with  the  Manor  Courts,  which  were  held  here  for  the  Manors  of 
Madresfield  and  Lye  Bracy  (otherwise  Braces  Leigh)  from  the 
earliest  times.  A  complete  roll  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Manor 
Courts,  from  the  days  of  Edward  III.,  is  preserved  in  the  Library, 
and  a  portion  of  them,  through  the  assistance  of  the  late  Mr.  Woof, 
was  printed,  under  the  title  of  Excerpt  a  e  scrinio  maneriali  de 
Madresfield. 

As  to  the  descent  of  the  Manor,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  his 
History  of  Normandy,  says  of  the  family  of  Bracy,  that  they  settled 
in  Worcestershire,  and  the  estates  were  recently,  and  perhaps  are, 
held  by  the  Lygon  family. 

A  very  little  inquiry  would  have  satisfied  the  learned  antiquary, 
and  removed  his  doubts.  The  present  Lord  of  the  Manor  enjoys 
the  Manor  of  Madresfield  by  direct  descent  from  the  family  of 
Bracy ;  while  the  Manor  of  Braces  Leigh,  alienated  for  about  two 
centuries,  has  been  now  re-united  to  the  former  estate. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  received  its  finishing  touch  in  1875, 
when  the  Bell-turret  was  erected,  and  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
present  Earl  were  carved  on  the  south  front  of  the  Drawing-room 
building. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  until  the  year  1865,  the  only  mode 
of  exit  at  the  back  was  by  an  uncovered  plank,  with  a  hand-rail  j 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  arrangement  was  but  of  recent  date,  the 
only  mode  of  ingress  and  egress  having  jDreviously  been  by  the  front 
door.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  House  must  always  have 
been  in  continual  occu|)ation,  for  it  can  be  closed  from  the  inside 
only.  There  being  no  keyhole  in  the  door,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  House  to  be  secured  from  the  outside. 

Immediately  upon  the  present  Earl  succeeding  to  the  estates  in 
March,  1866,  it  was  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  state 
of  the  Pleasure-grounds,  which  were  unimportant  in  character  and 
circumscribed  in  extent. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  made  the  existing 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  Pleasure-grounds,  had  not  the  fourth 
Earl  obtained  the  requisite  permission  to  stop  up  a  highway  which 
led  from  the  village  of  Madresfield  by  the  old  Manor  mill  to  Woods- 
field  Green.  Shortly  before  his  death,  the  Justices  in  Quarter 
Sessions  gave  authority  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  road,  which 
was  accordingly  closed,  although  the  footpath  to  the  Old  Hills  and 
Powyke,  by  the  side  of  the  Brook,  is  retained  and  improved. 

The  first  step  decided  on  was  the  removal  of  the  Old  Kitchen- 
garden,  which,  though  productive,  required  renovation.  A  site  to 
the  North  of  the  Court  was  chosen,  lying  upon  a  gentle  slope,  with 
a  southern  aspect :  and  this  was  at  once  drained  and  fenced,  and  the 
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erection  of  the  present  vineries  and  peach-houses  resolved  upon. 
The  garden  was  completed  in  1867,  and  the  removal  of  the  old  one 
was  proceeded  with.  It  was  difficult  to  find  a  line  to  serve  as  a 
base  of  operation ;  the  interior  angle  of  the  house  being  greater  than 
a  right  angle,  it  was  necessary  to  deceive  the  eye,  and  this  has  been 
successfully  accomplished. 

The  wall  of  the  Flower-garden  was  built  in  1867,  and  this 
garden,  with  the  Bowling-green,  was  completed  early  in  1868. 
Since  that  date  it  has  been  adorned  with  three  marble  figures 
sculptured  by  Bartolini  of  Florence,  which  have  been  exposed  for 
about  ten  years  to  the  vicissitudes  of  an  Euglish  winter  without 
protection  and  without  injury. 

The  gates  opposite  to  the  Stables  were  formerly  placed  in  the 
north  porch  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  but  were  sold  as  old  material. 
They  probably  date  from  the  time  of  the  extensive  repairs  bestowed 
upon  that  sacred  edifice  after  the  happy  Eestoration  of  the  Church 
and  Monarchy  in  1660,  by  the  revived  Chapter.  The  larger  gates 
which  have  been  erected  this  year,  are  said  (and  probably  with 
truth)  to  have  been  the  choir-gates  of  Cologne  Cathedral.  They 
were  purchased  some  ten  years  ago,  and  have  been  awaiting  a 
permanent  destination,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  have  now 
found. 

The  design  of  the  stone  piers  (which  have  been  admirably 
executed  by  Messrs.  Wood  of  Worcester)  was  taken  from  an  archi- 
tectural work  by  James  Gibbs  (1674-1754),  architect  of  the 
Eadcliffe  Library  at  Oxford,  and  of  the  well-known  Church  of  St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields  in  London.  The  ancient  Sun-dial  was  re- 
erected  this  year  upon  a  pedestal,  also  designed  by  Gibbs. 

The  removal  of  the  Church,  which  in  1852  had  been  somewhat 
hastily  reconstructed,  was  the  means  of  obtaining  greater  privacy 
for  the  grounds  on  the  west  side  of  the  house,  and  the  old  Church 
footpath  was  legally  extinguished ;  but  the  site  chosen  for  the  new 
Church  was  separated  from  the  House  and  grounds  by  a  turnpike- 
road;  and  in  1870  this  road  was  duly  diverted  through  a  newly- 
erected  portion  of  the  village,  and  all  traces  of  the  former  road 
obliterated. 

The  approach  from  Malvern  Link  passes  by  four  fine  elm-trees, 
which  mark  the  site  of  the  old  Manor  pound.  Between  these  trees 
is  a  laurel,  planted  on  a  mound,  under  which  is  buried  the  horse 
ridden  by  the  late  Lord  Eaglan  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  1854. 
He  was  staked  while  hunting  in  1857,  and  was  buried  in  this 
place. 

Upon  a  slab  is  inscribed  the  following  epitaph,  revised  by  the 
late  Lord  Ly ttelton  :—  - 
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In  memoriam 

Shadrach 

Invictissimi  Baronis  de  Raglan  eqiii  baud  indigni, 

quern, 

Belli  Cliersonesiaci  periculus  tnte  peractis, 

In    Angliam   reversuni   inter  ludos   venaticos 

Mors  inopina  rapuit 

III.  Kal:  Ap :  m  dccc  lvii. 

Te  Domino  carum,  non  liostis  tela,  neque  undse, 

Yenatrix  domnit  niorte  Diana  sua. 
In  vita  comitem  mors  vix  disjuncta  peremit ; 

Hie  tibi  in  aeternum  sit  bene  parta  quies. 

The  materials  of  the  Old  Lodge  which  flanked  the  entrance-gate, 
have  been  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  Summer-house  in  the 
guise  of  a  Grecian  temple ;  and  a  New  Lodge  on  the  road  leading 
from  Malvern  Link  was  constructed  in  1872,  after  a  design  by- 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  E.A.  An  avenue,  one  part  of  which  is  of  elm- 
trees,  and  another  of  oak,  probably  planted  after  the  civil  wars, 
which  had  been  much  choked  up  at  either  end,  was  opened  out,  a 
gravel  path  was  laid,  and  it  now  not  only  forms  an  agreeable  walk, 
but  by  the  symmetrical  growth  of  the  tall  trees  which  compose  it, 
lends  beauty  to  the  landscape  from  a  considerable  distance.  To 
mask  the  side  of  the  house  which  contains  the  offices,  a  straight 
walk  of  cedars  was  planted  in  1866,  leading  by  a  sharp  angle  from 
the  avenue  of  deciduous  trees  already  mentioned;  and  this  walk 
has  been  since  extended  over  the  footpath  to  the  Old  Hills,  and 
over  the  brook  in  the  direction  of  the  new  Kitchen-garden. 

Before  reaching  the  brook  over  the  foot-road,  a  path  may  be 
observed  on  the  right  hand  leading  round  the  Court  to  the  large 
Flower-garden  already  described,  wdiile  on  the  left  hand  access  is 
given  to  a  Pleasaunce  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the  curve  of  which 
is  adorned  by  an  ally  of  pleached  limes  planted  1871,  in  imitation 
of  a  rectangular  alley  of  the  like  kind  at  Hatfield  House  in  Hert- 
fordshire. The  swing,  the  see-saw,  and  the  giant  stride,  betray  the 
uses  of  this  enclosure. 

If  the  journey  along  the  cedar-walk  is  resumed,  an  Avenue  will 
shortly  be  reached  planted  in  1866-8  with  Picea  nob  His;  the  earlier 
trees  in  this  Avenue  were  planted  at  the  south-west  end  by  various 
ladies ;  it  joins  the  first-named  Avenue  of  deciduous  trees,  and  the 
three  Avenues  thus  afl'ord  a  continuous  and  well-sheltered  walk  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle.  The  Visitor,  retracing  the  Avenue  of  Ficea 
nobilis,  and  remarking  the  extraordinary  growth  which  these  hand- 
some trees  have  made  in  their  career  of  fifteen  years,  observing  also 
the  magnificent  oak,  which  must  have  already  attained  a  fine  growth 
when  it  witnessed  the  attacks  made  upon  this  Puritan  fortress  by 
the  loyal  Cavaliers,  will  regain  the  bridge  over  the  footpath. 
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A  gentle  slope  leads  towards  the  brook,  while  a  path  to  the  left 
conducts  into  a  plantation  adorned  with  specimen  trees  of  every 
variety.  At  the  end  of  a  winding  path  may  be  discerned  some 
stately  rocks,  which,  clothed  with  ferns  and  other  plants,  not  only 
gratify  the  eye,  but  display  traces  which  recall  the  earlier  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  while  a  dripping  well  soothes  and  lulls 
the  ear.  The  brook  side  being  reached,  a  plank  gives  access  to  some 
grassy  steps  leading  to  a  walk  laid  out  in  1880-1,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Pierrepont-walk.  This  bounds  the  Kitchen-garden 
on  the  south ;  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  continue  this  descrip- 
tion further  than  to  say  that  the  greatest  assistance  has  been  given 
in  laying  out  these  grounds  and  the  Kitchen-garden  by  Mr.  AYm. 
Cox,  who  has  for  many  years  been  gardener  here,  and  served 
faithfully  four  successive  Earls. 


Notes  (from  memorij)  on  a  ijortion  of  the  contents  of  Madresfield 
Library. — By  Francis  Hopkinson,  F.S.A. 

J  CCIDENCE  OF  ARMOURY.— Gemid  Leigh,  1568.— The 
-^  first  book  on  Heraldry  printed  in  the  English  tongue.  The 
Author  was  a  great  enthusaist,  and  according  to  Wood's  Athence 
he  was  born  in  London  "  where  being  trained  up  for  a  time  in 
Grammatical  was  sent  to  Oxon  to  compleat  them,  and  to  obtain 
so  much  of  the  Logicals  that  he  might  the  better  conquer '  the 
Eudiments  of  the  Municipal  law.  But  such  was  the  vigour  of  his 
natural  genius  to  Heraldry,  that  he  postponed  those  beneficial 
Studies,  and  totally  gave  himself  up  to  those  of  honour  and  less 
benefit."  The  commencement  is  very  characteristic.  At  p.  33  there 
is  an  amusing  and  strange  mixture  of  imaginary  coat  armour.  The 
arms  of  Judas  Maccabeus  are,  or,  2  ravens  in  pale  proper.  Julius 
C?esar — or,  an  eagle  displayed,  with  2  heads  sable.  King  Arthur — 
azure,  13  crowns  or — Charlemagne — the  Jerusalem  shield  impaled 
with  the  imperial  coat. 

Workes  of  Armorie. — John  Boswell,  1572,  Totell. — The  next 
printed  book  on  Heraldry,  dedicated  to  Lord  Burghley.  This  first 
edition  was  reprinted  in  1597,  and  again  in  1610.  The  work  is 
held  in  much  estimation  even  in  the  present  day. 

Sjjeculum  vitce  Christi. — William  Caxton,  second  edition,  without 
date  or  place,  but  it  is  said  1490,  compiled  from  the  Latin  of  Dr. 
Bonaventura.  Lord  Beau  champ  exhibited  this  book  at  the  Caxton 
Celebration  in  1 877.  Johnson  in  his  Typographla  has  an  interesting 
table  of  Caxton's  works,  arranged  as  to  their  relative  degrees  of 
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rarity — tlie  sixth  being  the  rarest — this  vokuiio  is  in  the  fourth 
degree.  A  few  words  on  the  printing  of  one  to  Avhom  we  owe  so 
much  will  not  be  inappropriate  here.  In  1477,  he  printed  his  first 
book  in  England,  The  Dides  and  Sayings  of  Philosophers.  Of  this 
only  one  perfect  copy  is  known,  and  at  the  Caxton  Celebration  it 
was  exhibited  on  a  velvet  cushion,  and  under  a  glass  case.  Caxton 
was  most  indefatigable  in  his  art ;  during  the  14  years  in  which  he 
was  thus  occupied  in  England,  he  produced  63  works.  This  volume 
is  supposed  to  be  the  fifty-seventh  on  the  list,  of  these  some  have 
entirely  disappeared,  others  are  known  only  by  a  single  leaf  or  part 
of  a  leaf.  He  did  not  introduce  his  trade  device  into  his  books 
until  nearly  the  close  of  life,  the  first  being  found  in  Virgil's  (Eneicl 
in  1489. 

2tKojv  BaortAix^/- — "  The  Portraicture  of  His  Sacred  Majestic  in 
His  Solitudes  and  Sufferings,"  1649.  Frontispiece  by  Marshall. — 
It  is  said  that  within  two  years  of  the  appearance  of  this  book,  no 
less  than  50  editions  were  published  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
Malcolm  Laing  observes  that  had  it  appeared  a  week  sooner  it  might 
have  saved  the  life  of  the  King.  At  a  subsequent  time  it  became 
a  subject  of  dispute  whether  King  Charles  or  Dr.  Gauden  (who 
became  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1662,  and  died  the  same  year)  was 
the  writer  of  this  admirable  work,  and  the  dispute  continues  to  the 
present  time.  Many  years  ago.  Dr.  Walker  published  a  full  account 
of  the  book,  proving  it  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Charles  I., 
and  it  has  been  asserted  that  amongst  the  papers  of  the  King  taken 
after  Naseby  fight,  a  portion  of  the  MS.  of  the  work  was  found.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  that  Wood's  Athence  published  in  1691,  makes 
no  mention  of  the  author  of  this  book,  although  a  long  list  of  Bishop 
Gauden's  works  are  to  be  found  there.  In  later  editions  is  found 
"  The  Prayer  in  Captivity  "  from  Sydney's  Arcadia.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  unworthily  inserted  by  contrivance  of  Milton  to  bring 
discredit  on  the  work. 

The  Herhal  of  General  History  of  Plantes. — By  John  Gerarde, 
1636. — A  book  held  in  very  great  estimation  in  its  time.  It  first 
appeared  in  1597,  profusely  illustrated  Avith  engravings  of  the  plants. 
The  author  was  a  famous  Herbalist  and  Surgeon,  born  in  1545.  He 
lived  in  Holborn,  where  he  had  a  large  botanic  garden  of  his  own, 
and  which  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  He  also 
published  a  catalogue  of  trees,  fruits,  and  plants,  of  which  only  two 
copies  are  known,  one  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  other  in  the 
Bodleian. 

Hours  of  our  Lady,  Collects  and  Miracles. — MS.  on  vellum, 
undated,  but  the  close- of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  one  of  the  illuminations  may  be  seen  the  arms  of 
Lucy,  and  second  and  third  quarters,  vaire,  the  arms  of  Beauchamp  of 
Hache,  Somerset.    Before  the  Laudes  is  a  curious  illumination  of  an 
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oak  with  roses,  and  then  follows  an  inscription  in  old  French, 
partly  defaced,  which  may  he  thus  rendered — "  Miracle  how  the 
roses  fell  from  the  mouth  of  a  Clerk  who  said  the  Matins  of  our 
Lady,  out  of  which  roses  an  Angel  made  a  Chaplet  which  the  Clerk 
has  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  figure  of  Mary  in  observance  of  the 
Lady  Holy  Mary."  The  book  is  (in  a  great  measure  at  least)  a 
Palimpsest,  pages  remain  where  the  process  of  rubbiug  off  the  first 
manuscript  was  never  completed — A  second  MS.  later,  worse  in  the 
writing,  but  finer  in  the  drawings,  is  bound  up  with  this.  It  begins, 
''  In  vigil :  animaram  Incipiunt — Dilexi,  qui  exaudet  dominus  vocem 
orationis  mese."  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  written  Jane  Dauntesy, 
pertinet,  and  in  the  Visitations  of  Oxfordshire,  1871,  published  by 
the  Harleian  Society,  occurs  the  name  of  this  Lady. 

Horarium  heatce  Marie  Virginis  secundum  cursus  Dyocesis 
Trajectensis. — Antwerp,  1495. — Eemarkable  for  its  numerous  and 
excellent  wood  engravings.  The  borders  are  curious,  and  the  earliest 
I  have  met  with.  Printed  by  Liesvelt,  and  rubricated  throughout. 
Hortulus  aniiiicB. — Argentini  Johaun  Ivuoblouch,  1507. — Tha 
first  edition  published  by  Schaffner  in  1 49  8.  This  copy  is  remarkable 
as  containing  at  the  end  the  earliest  instance  of  coat  armour  used  as 
a  book  plate,  1551.  In  Warren's  Guide  to  Book  Plates,  recently 
published,  he  mentions  no  foreign  heraldic  book  plate  earlier  than 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  no  English  one  before  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  namely,  that  of  George  Compton,  Earl 
of  ^Northampton,  in  1703. 

Resijonsoria  Moguntina. — Peter  Schoiffer — Moguntia,  sine  anno, 
sed.  cir.  1510. — This  work  appears  to  be  unknown  to  Bibliographers. 
It  contains  musical  types.  In  the  Colophon  may  be  found  a  very 
interesting  statement,  in  which  Peter  Schceffer  sets  up  a  claim  for 
his  uncle  as  having  been  the  inventor  of  Printing.  This  can 
scarcely  be  the  literal  truth,  since  to  John  Guttenberg  of  Mayence 
this  honour  is  now  almost  universally  conceded.  To  Peter  Schoiffer 
however,  belongs  the  scarcely  inferior  credit  of  having  invented  the 
moveable  cast  metal  types  such  as  are  now  in  use. 

Nova  Legenda  Anglke. — Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1516  (commonly 
called  "  Capgrave's  lives  of  the  Saints). — It  is  allowed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  de  Worde's  press.  On  each  side  of 
the  first  leaf  is  a  wood-cut  of  the  Saints  in  heaven,  succeeded  by 
a  prologue,  with  the  King's  arms  at  the  end.  The  lives  succeed  in 
alphabetical  order  to  fol.  336. 

The  Colophon.  Impressa  Londonias  in  domo  Wynandi  de 
Worde,  commorantis  ad  signum  solis  in  vico  nuncupato  (the  Flete 
Streete)  An  :  dom  :  1516.  On  the  recto  of  the  last  leaf  is  another 
impression  of  the  first  engraving,  with  Caxton's  large  trade-mark  on 
the  reverse.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
used  this  trade-mark  for  thirty-five  years  after  the  death  of  his 
friend  and  fellow-workman,  William  Caxton. 
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Savonarola  de  TrlumpJio  Cnicis. — Venice,  1521. — Alexander 
de  Bindonis,  a  rare  printer  of  a  rare  book  not  mentioned  by  biblio- 
graphers. (See  the  trade-mark  at  the  end.)  The  work  was  translated 
into  English  in  1651. 

MSS.  Diete  of  the  Star  Chamher,  during  Easter  and  Hilary- 
Terms,  26th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  at  Greenwich. — From 
these  meetings  the  present  Ministerial  Whitebait  Dinners  take  their 
origin.  The  most  minute  account,  with  the  cost,  is  given  of  every 
item  required  for  these  banquets,  the  dishes  supplied,  and  the  list 
of  the  principal  persons  present.  With  regard  to  the  dishes  supplied, 
the  quantity  of  fish  is  extraordinary,  sometimes  more  than  thirty 
different  kinds  are  mentioned  on  each  occasion.  The  names  of  the 
principal  persons  present  are  placed  in  the  margins.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (John  Whitgift,  once  Bishop  of  Worcester)  was 
never  absent.  The  Lord  Keeper,  Lord  Burgliley,  Hatton  Chanc^ ; 
Sir  John  Popham,  L*^^  Chief  Justice  (who  presided  at  Queen  Mary's 
trial) ;  Walsingham,  Judge  Fortescue,  Lord  Buckhurst,  Chancellor 
Egerton,  Sir  Edw^  Coke  (Mr.  Attorney),  The  Chief  Baron,  &c.,'&c. 
The  accounts  are  audited  and  signed  by  Lord  Burghley. 

Sarum  Missals,  Breviaries  and  KorcB. — The  Madresfield  Library 
has  a  choice  collection  of  these  rare  and  valuable  books,  they  are 
well  worthy  of  examination.  Speaking  generally  of  these  Salisbury 
books,  it  seems  strange  that  they  should  be  so  rare,  since  the  mere 
description  of  the  various  editions  occupies  three  closely-printed 
pages  of  the  Bibliographer's  Manual.  Of  the  York  Missal  only 
four  copies  are  known ;  of  the  Hereford  only  two,  both  imperfect, 
one  in  the  Bodleian,  and  one  in  St.  John's  Library,  Oxford.  Mr. 
Maskell  discovered  another  a  short  time  since,  which  was  sold  to 
the  British  Museum  for  £300.  Of  Caxton's  edition  of  the  Sarum 
Missal  only  a  fragment  is  known.  The  Paris  edition  is  in  this 
Library. 

In  Dr.  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  J.  Strype,  and  other 
historians,  we  find  how  the  Visitors  and  Commissioners,  acting 
under  authority,  were  empowered  to  destroy  these  books  and  other 
Church  property  as  well  in  London  as  in  every  Diocese  in  England. 
Strype  adds,  "  great  fires  were  made  of  books,  &c.,  at  which  the 
people  looked  on  in  great  wonder." 

Missale  ad  usicm  Mom  :  Eccles. — Lugduni,  1501. — This  is  one  of 
the  earliest  instances  known  in  which  musical  types  are  introduced; 
it  remains  a  question  when  they  were  first  used.  The  keeper  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  said  that  the  earliest  he  had  met  with 
was  the  year  1505.  The  trade  device  is  rubricated,  which  is  frequent 
in  early  German,  but  uncommon  in  French  books. 

Liher  Sententiarum. — Wm.  Ockham,  Anglicus,  1483. — Stated 
in  the  Catalogue  to  be  sine  loco,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  printed 
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at  Lyons,   or  Paris.      This  is   probablj^  the  oldest  book  in  the 
Madresfield  Library  with  a  date. 

Wm.  Ockham  was  born  at  Ockham  in  Surrey,  from  whence  he 
derived  his  name.  He  was  a  celebrated  teacher  of  Scholastic 
doctrines.     Died  at  Munich,  1347. 

Godly  Sayings,  ^c. — John  Oswen,  1550. — Not  mentioned  by 
Lowndes.  A  book  of  especial  interest,  inasmuch  as  John  Oswen 
was  the  first  man  who  set  up  the  printing  press  in  the  city  of 
Worcester.  He  first  commenced  his  trade  at  Ipswich  in  the  year 
1548,  and  in  twelve  months  he  brought  out  seven  books;  and  in 
the  following  year  we  find  him  occupied  at  Worcester,  his  first  book 
being  Hegendorphine's  Household  Sermons,  and  his  last,  in  1553, 
A  Homilie  to  be  read  in  the  time  of  Pestilence.  After  that  time, 
according  to  a  paper  in  the  Eecord  Office,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
King  and  his  honouarble  Council  printer  for  the  Principality  of 
Wales,  and  the  marches  thereunto  belonging.  ''  Cum  privilegio  ad 
impremendum  solum." 

Pierce  Plowman. — 1550,  4to.,  first  edition. — "]^ow  first  im- 
printed by  Eobert  Crowley,  dwelling  in  Ely  Eents  in  Holborne." 
A  most  rare  book,  and  in  admirable  condition.  There  are  two  copies 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  in  the  Greville  collection.  The 
work  is  usually  ascribed  to  Eobt.  Longland  or  Langland.  ISTotwith- 
standing  the  notice,  "  Cum  privilegio  ad  impremendum  solum,"  an 
edition  appeared  in  1553  by  Eaynold  Wolfe :  perhaps  this  is  the 
first  case  of  literary  piracy.  Pierce  Ploivnian  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  productions  of  the  time,  and  ranks  only  second  to 
Chaucer.  The  author,  whoever  he  was,  appears  to  have  revised  his 
poem  at  two  distinct  periods  after  its  first  composition,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  three  texts  all  different,  yet  all  genuine.  If  the  general 
opinion  of  the  authorship  be  correct,  we  have  great  interest  in 
Eobt.  Longland,  for  he  is  described  as  having  been  born  at  Clay  bury, 
within  eight  miles  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  He  was  also  the  son  of 
John  Longland,  the  last  Prior,  and  first  Dean  of  Worcester,  a.d. 
1541. 

Pupilla  Occuli  de  Sepfis  Ssicramentis. — Johannes  de  Burgo- 
Argentina,  1516. — This  is  believed  to  be  a  translation  of  a  book 
printed  by  Wm.  Bretton,  in  1510,  and  written  by  Henry  Pep  well, 
a  citizen  and  stationer  of  London,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  wrote  about  12  works,  all  of  a  religious  character,  and 
used  the  emblem  of  the  Trinity  as  his  trade  device.  Ames  informs 
us  that  Bretton  encouraged  the  printing  of  books  abroad,  which  may 
account  for  the  production  of  this  work  at  Antwerp. 

Virgilius  Evangelizana. — Alexander  Eoss  of  Aberdeen,  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty  Charles  I.,  1638,  London,  there  was  an 
earlier  edition,  1634. — The  strange  conceit  of  this  curious  book  is 
best  explained  by  the  title  "  Virgilius  Evangelizana — sen  Historia 
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Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  Virgilianis  verbis  et  versibus  descripta," 
"vvith  frontispiece  by  Marshall.  Alexander  Ross  was  a  very  volu- 
minous writer,  and  was  much  esteemed  in  his  day.  Butler  thus 
alludes  to  him  in  Hudihras — 

* '  There  was  an  ancient  sage  philosopher 
That  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over." 

Legenda  Aurea. — Jacobus  de  Yoragine,  Basle,  1493. — Many 
editions  and  translations  of  this  book  are  mentioned  by  Brunet,  but 
he  is  silent  concerning  this.  It  was  from  the  Legenda  Aurea  that 
Caxton  translated  his  well-known  Golden  Legend,  and  it  would 
seem  that  there  was  no  work  more  eagerly  sought  for  during  the 
earliest  days  of  printing ;  before  tlie  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
more  than  a  dozen  editions  had  issued  from  the  Continental  presses. 
Caxton's  translation  was  made  most  accurately  by  the  command  of 
William,  Earl  of  Arundel.  It  was  twice  reprinted  by  Caxton, 
thrice  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  once  by  Julyan  N'otary.  The 
Legends  are  extremely  wild  and  curious,  and  well  worthy  of 
examination. 

Jacobus  de  Voragine  also  published  a  volume  of  Sermons. 

A  Necessary  Doctrine,  and  Edition  for  any  Christian  man. — 
1543,  Bertholet,  King's  Printer,  2nd  edition. — Not  mentioned  in 
Lowndes.  Bertholet  was  a  celebrated  and  very  voluminous  printer, 
having  produced  more  than  170  books  in  twenty-five  years.  He 
died  in  1555.  At  the  end  of  this  work  is  this  curious  notice — 
"  This  book,  bound  in  paper  boards  or  in  clasps,  not  to  be  sold 
above  16^." 


Old  English  Chairs  and  Furniture. — An  Address  delivered  at 
the  request  of  Earl  Beauchamp  to  the  Members  of  the  Society 
by  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Havergal,  Prebendary  of  Hereford. 

HAYING  been  favoured  with  a  view  of  all  the  old  furniture  in 
this  mansion  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks  thereon.  In 
such  a  place  the  antiquary  would  expect  to  find  many  examples. 
There  is  nothing  historically  celebrated  or  very  important,  but  the 
whole  collection  is  so  free  from  modern  inqDrovements  or  the 
devices  of  upholsterers,  that  its  value  and  interest  are  greatly  en- 
hanced. One  room  is  entirely  fitted  up  with  old  oak  furniture 
and  panelling  of  great  beauty.  There  are  various  bedsteads,  arm 
chairs,  chests,  and  other  objects  in  oak  or  chestnut,  which  have  been 
collected  from  old  houses  in  the  western  counties,  chiefly  of  the 
seventeenth  century,   all  in  excellent  preservation.      There   is   a 
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child's  cliair,  with  high  seat,  which  is  similar  to  one  preserved  at 
Alloa  Park  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie.  As  a  contrast  to  this 
Lord  Beauchamp  possesses  a  very  capacious  chair,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  made  for  the  use  of  George  III.,  who  visited  "Worcester 
in  1788. 

(Allusion  was  then  made  to  many  of  the  most  remarkable  chairs 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  to  those  which  belonged  to  celebrated 
persons.  Mr.  Havergal  said  that  he  had  a  large  collection  of  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  Drawings  and  photographs  were  then 
exhibited  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  old  English  chairs.) 

Special  mention  was  made  of  the  fine  old  chair  now  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  This  massive  but  mutilated 
specimen  is  worthy  of  a  high  place  among  our  ancient  ecclesiastical 
wooden  chairs. 

Enquiry  was  made  about  Bishop  Hough's  (Worcester)  chair, 
which  changed  hands  recently.  Also  respecting  a  remarkable  chair 
formerly  belonging  to  Bishop  Thomas  de  Cantilupe  of  Hereford. 


Madresjield  Churchy  Worcestei'sMre. — A  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of 
the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  and  Archseological  Society, 
at  Madresfield  Court,  September  13th,  1881.  By  the  Eev. 
G.  S.  MuNN,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Madresfield. 

AS  to  the  name  of  Madresfield,  it  has,  I  believe,  been  thought 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  madder  plant,  so  much  used 
in  dyeing.  So  simple  a  derivation  would  hardly,  I  know,  commend 
itself  to  a  properly-trained  archaeological  mind,  even  if  it  were 
correct.  It  is,  however,  rather  against  this  theory  that  the  dyers, 
madder  (Rnhla  Tindoria)  was  only  introduced  into  England  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  dyers  used  Genista  Tindoria, 
which  did  abound  here,  and  which  from  its  properties  got  to  be 
confused  with  the  madder  plant,  but  is  not,  I  believe,  a  madder  at 
all.  I  merely  throw  this  down  as  a  subject  on  which  the  botanists 
of  the  party  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  enlighten  us.*  The  full  title 
of  the  benefice  is  Madresfield  with  Clevelode.  Nash  tells  us  Cleve- 
lode  means  a  watering  place.  Certainly  there  are  very  steep  banks 
at  that  part  of  the  river,  so  that  any  spot  affording  easy  access  to 
man  and  beast  was  not  unlikely  to  have  a  name.  Clevelode  does 
service  in  the  courts  at  Powyke,  and  although  it  is  now  incorporated 
ecclesiastically  with  Madresfield,  yet  in  civil  matters,  poor  rates,  &c., 
it  still  retains  its  relations  with  Powyke.     There  are  no  remains  of 

*  The  Genislra  Tinctoria  is  not  recorded  as  havir.g  been  called  madder,  but  the  Sherardia 
arvensis  has  long  borne  the  name  of  field  madder. — Ed.  B.  W.  J. 
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the  chapel,  though  a  small  piece  of  ground  called  Chapel  held  marks 
its  site.  This  incorporation  of  the  two  benefices  took  place  in  the 
year  1595.  It  appears  that  the  then  Eector  of  Madresfield,  Gabriel 
Walwyne,  petitioned  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  that  Clevelode, 
which  was  then  void,  might  be  annexed  to  his  benefice,  on  the 
ground  of  the  smallness  of  the  population  of  Clevelode  and  its 
nearness  to  Madresfield.  He  states  that  the  distance  between  the 
two  churches  was  not  more  than  a  mile.  This  statement  cannot  but 
fill  us  with  admiration  at  the  stalwart  power  of  that  generation. 
AVhen  I  have  walked  from  Madresfield  Church  to  Clevelode  my 
feeble  powers  seem  to  say  that  I  have  made  a  large  hole  in  two 
miles,  and  it  is  little  to  the  purpose  that  my  feelings  are  confirmed 
by  the  ordnance  map.  I  think  we  may  take  this  petition  of  Gabriel 
Walwyne  as  a  proof  of  our  lesser  powers  in  these  days,  since  our 
predecessors  thought  so  lightly  of  distance.  The  old  church  of 
Madresfield  was  near  the  Court,  originally  a  Norman  building.  The 
doorway,  with  its  jambs  and  tympanum  of  that  date,  was  built  into 
the  church  which  succeeded  it,  and  still  remains  on  the  old  site, 
which  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing.  From  a  drawing  made  by 
Mr.  Severn  Walker,  in  1851,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  simple 
building,  without  anything  external  to  mark  the  division  of  nave 
and  chancel.  The  openings  in  the  walls  appear  to  be  Norman.  The 
east  and  west  windows  Perpendicular,  but  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  of  especial  interest.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  very  well 
provided  with  the  essentials  for  the  due  celebration  of  Divine  Service, 
when  compared  with  the  neighbouring  churches  of  no  greater  size 
or  architectural  pretensions.  In  the  inventories  of  church  goods, 
which  were  taken  in  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  VI.,  we  find  that 
Madresfield  possessed  "  a  chalys,  a  paten  of  sylver  parcell  gylt,  an 
old  vestement,  with  a  sur^^les,  ij  little  bells  in  the  steple,  with  a 
crosse  of  tynne,  a  little  lyche  bell,  with  a  redde  vestement  of  sylke." 
Signed,  Jno.  Yaunes,  Parson.  Now  these  inventories  are  of  special 
interest  to  us  in  these  days,  on  account  of  the  reading  of  our  own 
Rubric.  "  That  such  ornaments  of  the  church,  and  the  ministers 
thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  ministration,  shall  be  retained,  and  be 
in  use,  as  were  in  this  Church  of  England,  by  the  authority  of 
Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  YI. 
But  the  list  at  Madresfield  is  so  small  that  one  is  tempted  to  think 
that  some  earlier  Gabriel  Walwyne,  on  whose  loose  notions  respecting 
distance  when  his  own  interests  were  concerned,  we  have  already 
remarked,  may  have  some  hand  in  drawing  it  up,  only  we  know  the 
high  and  pure  motives  which  influenced  those  reformers  we  would 
not  have  winked  at  any  suppression.  Clevelode  also  was  scantily 
furnished  : — "  i  chalice  of  sylver  and  gilte,  i  lytle  bell,  i  yestment 
of  yeolow  sylke."  But  at  Newland  the  store  was  far  more  ample. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  dedication  of  Newland  differs  from  its 
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present  one,  St.  Leonard's.  In  the  inventory  it  is  called  St.  Michael's, 
Newland,  Muche  Malvern.  I  need  not  remark  that  it  is  unusual  to 
find  a  dedication  to  St.  Michael  in  so  low  a  situation,  but  as  Malvern, 
to  which  Newland  was  attached,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  the 
chapel  may  have  followed  the  dedication  of  the  mother  church  At 
Newland,  a  smaller  church  even  than  Madresfield,  there  was 
"  i  chalys  of  sylwerr,  j  lytel  pyxe  of  sylwer,  j  cope  of  blew  saten  with 
branches,  i  cope  of  grene  crewle,  i  westment  of  red  saten  with 
branches,  j  westment  of  grene  crewle,  j  westment  of  yewlow  crewle, 
with  albs  stylys  and  fannels  [maniples],  iij  aulter  clothes,  ii  sur- 
plesps,  in  the  stpull  too  bells,  i  lyche  bell,  i  sacryng  bell,  ii  crewtts 
of  pewter,  i  littyll  botell  of  pewter,  ii  corperasses  with  casys  of  sylk, 
i  cross  of  brass,  ii  candlestylks  of  brass,  i  tynacul  of  brags,  j  senseur  of 
brass  with  the  schyppe,  i  chrysmatory  of  leed."  Here  then  we  find 
that  four  years  later  than  the  date  named  in  our  Kubric,  i.e.,  in 
sixth  year  of  Edward  VI.,  were  retained,  and  no  doubt  were  in  use 
in  these  parishes,  a  sufficiency  at  any  rate  of  these  vestments.  At 
Bransforcl  (St.  John's)  close  here,  it  is  mentioned  incidentally  in 
the  inventory  respecting  the  chalice — which  by  the  way  it  states  to 
have  been  in  cage  (gage)  with  one  John  Brock  for  xxx.iij.iij — 
"  thys  chalyse  ys  used  dayly  in  the  churche,"  and  this  daily  use  of 
these  ornaments  of  the  church  was  no  doubt  inserted  in  the 
Bransford  inventory  as  a  plea  for  their  further  retention.  Because 
the  avowed  object  of  this  the  second  Commission  of  Enquiry  in  this 
reign  was  spoliation,  everything  beyond  what  was  barely  necessary 
was  to  be  reserved  for  the  King's  use,  i.e.,  to  be  confiscated  and 
sold.  There  had  been  a  previous  Commission  in  the  second  year 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  it  is  worth  remarking  that,  with  the  exception 
of  necessary  wear  and  tear,  and  in  some  cases  of  peculation,  the 
church  goods  remained  intact  till  after  the  issue  of  the  then  second 
Commission,  in  the  sixth  year,  i.e.,  four  years  later.  I  think  these 
inventories,  for  the  publication  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Mackenzie  Walcot,  can  leave  no  possible  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
reasonable  man  what  these  ornaments  of  the  Church  are  to  which 
our  Eubric  refers,  and  which,  if  words  mean  anything,  are  the  legal 
ornaments  of  the  Church  of  England  now.  The  old  Church  of 
Madresfield  was  taken  down  in  1852,  and  a  church  was  built  on 
its  site  from  designs  of  Mr.  Pugin,  Jun.  It  was  a  parallelogram, 
with  two  projections  on  the  north  side,  one  of  which  contained 
seats  for  the  family  at  the  Court,  the  other  the  family  vault,  to  which 
the  old  Norman  doorway  formed  the  entrance.  Whatever  its  merits 
may  have  been,  it  had  one  fatal  defect.  It  had  been  built  absolutely 
on  the  surface,  without  foundations,  ^nd  consequently  it  cracked 
and  settled,  and  showed  such  tokens  of  early  decay  that  it  was  taken 
down  after  a  brief  existence  of  fourteen  years.  Everything  that 
was  worth  retaining  was  made  use  of  in  the  present  church,  which 
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was  designed  by  Mr.  Preedy,  and  was  consecrated  Nov.  10,  1867. 
It  consists,  as  you  see,  of  chancel,  with  organ-chamber  and  vestry, 
nave,  and  tower.  The  walls  are  of  Cradley  stone,  hammer  dressed, 
but  advantage  was  taken  of  modern  facilities  of  transport,  and  stone 
from  Bromsgrove  (red  and  grey),  Alverley,  Bath,  &c.,  are  made  use 
of  more  or  less  at  random  with  the  intention  of  giving  warmth  and 
variety  of  colouring.  The  east  window  (glass  as  well  as  tracery), 
part  of  the  reredos,  the  pulpit,  west  window,  and  font  are  all  from 
its  short-lived  predecessor.  Mr.  Pugin,  Sen.,  in  his  true  principles 
laid  down  two  or  three  great  rules  of  design — (1)  That  there  should 
be  no  features  about  a  building  which  are  not  necessary  for  con- 
venience, construction,  or  propriety.  (2)  That  all  ornament  should 
consist  of  enrichment  of  the  essential  construction  of  a  building. 
And  (3),  that  every  detail  should  have  a  meaning  and  serve  a 
purpose  ;  in  a  word,  that  everything  should  be  real.  It  was 
endeavoured  to  keep  these  great  principles  in  view  in  the  present 
building,  and  whatever  beauty  it  may  possess  depends  upon  its 
reality.  To  begin  at  the  west  end.  The  window  is  from  the  former 
church  ;  so  is  the  font.  The  tower  contains  six  bells  and  a  chiming 
apparatus,  which  plays  at  the  canonical  hours.  I  think  it  may  be 
said  that  the  nave  roof  fulfils  the  conditions  I  alluded  to  just  now. 
It  is  solid  and  real.  The  corbels  from  which  it  springs  represent 
the  four  Latin  Doctors  and  the  four  Greek  Fathers.  Proceeding 
eastward  we  come  to  the  screen,  which,  as  you  see,  is  surmounted 
by  a  painted  figure  of  our  Lord.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so, 
the  rood  beam  is  the  proper  place  for  this  representation,  since  in 
that  position  it  carries  cut  the  symbolism  of  the  Christian  Church. 
So  placed  the  symbolism  is  complete.  The  worshipper  passes  from 
the  nave,  the  type  of  the  Church  militant,  beneath  His  cross  who 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us,  into  the  holy  place,  the 
figure  of  the  true,  to  partake  of  the  heavenly  feast.  As  it  is  only 
by  His  cross  and  intercession  that  we  can  pass  through  the  narrow 
gate  into  Heaven  itself,  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the  lamb  that  was 
slain,  of  which  the  feast  on  earth  is  the  foretaste  and  pledge.  So, 
passing  through  the  screen,  to  carry  out  this  view,  everything  beyond 
of  subject  painting,  either  on  glass  or  wall,  should  speak  of  Heaven, 
its  glory,  its  worship,  or  of  the  saints  in  bliss.  The  side  windows 
in  the  chancel  attempt  to  do  this  —to  set  forth  how  the  worship  of 
the  church  above,  the  church  below  is  one,  as  with  Angel  and 
Archangel,  and  all  the  company  of  Heaven  we  laud  and  magnify 
His  glorious  name.  The  reredos  again,  was  in  fact  from  Mr.  Pugin's 
church,  but  as  it  did  not  quite  fit  in  to  the  centre  panel,  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  to  introduce  these  two  niches  with  their  two 
figures,  which  I  need  not  point  out  to  you,  represent  Eve  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  figures  which  suggest  the  whole  history  of 
the  human  race  from  man's  fall  to  his  redemption — the  one  through 
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whom  came  sin,  the  other  through  whom  came  salvation — the  first 
and  second  Eve.  The  central  panel  is  intended  to  represent  the 
institution  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  At  the  time  of  the  consecration 
of  this  church  there  was  some  discussion  as  to  this  mode  of  treating 
the  subject.  This  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  peoples'  minds  have 
been  confused  by  the  sad  misuse  of  Leonardo's  well-known  picture. 
If  I  do  not  weary  you,  it  may  clear  matters  if  we  remind  ourselves 
that  the  events  of  that  Thursday  night  divide  themselves  mainly 
into  three.  (1)  The  Passover  Supper.  (2)  The  washing  of  the 
feet.  (3)  The  institution  of  the  Eucharist.  It  is  the  first  of  these, 
"  The  Passover  Supper,"  that  Leonardo's  picture  represents.  It  was 
painted,  not  for  a  church,  but  for  a  refectory,  for  which  it  is  very 
ajDpropriate,  and  where  it  still  remains,  and  its  lesson  .was,  no  doubt, 
good  brotherhood.  Any  way,  it  was  never  intended  to  represent 
the  Institution.  With  the  second  event  of  that  night,  the  washing 
of  the  feet,  the  supper  arrangement  must  have  been  broken  up,  and 
then  followed  the  third — the  institution  of  Holy  Communion.  This 
order  and  method  was  the  one  followed  by  the  great  religious 
painters,  as  by  Era  Angelico  in  the  chapel  at  Padua.  Perhaps  I 
may  tell  a  story  in  connection  with  this  picture.  A  working  man, 
a  stranger,  remained  in  church  one  morning  after  the  early  service, 
evidently  wishing  to  speak  to  me,  and  I  found  that  he  wanted  to 
ask  about  this  picture,  and  when  I  told  him,  very  much  what  I  have 
now  said.  He  replied, "  Oh,  I  always  thought  that  other  thing  a 
bread  and  cheese  affair," — which,  I  take  it,  expresses  the  situation 
pretty  accurately.  The  east  window  tracery  and  glass  is  from  the 
previous  church.  It  is  one  of  Hardman's  early  windows,  and  tells 
its  own  story  plainly  enough  ;  and  lastly,  the  roof  of  the  chancel  is 
the  entire  roof  of  Pugin's  Church  compressed  into  its  present  form, 
which,  of  course,  adds  greatly  to  its  solidity.  In  the  vestry  is  a 
marble  basin  of  a  font  of  the  last  century  which  is  built  into  the 
wall,  and  is  used  for  washing  the  sacred  vessels  after  the  celebrations. 

The  following  is  the  only  old  document  relating  to  this  living. 
It  is  the  Eeturn  of  the  last  Eector  of  Clevelode  to  the  Visitation 
Enquiries  of  the  then  Bishop  of  AVorcester  : — "  The  answer  of  Ser 
Peter  Holder,  clerke  and  parson  of  Clevelodde,  to  the  second  and 
last  Articles  inquirable  concerning  gleebe  lands  and  other  commodities 
belonging  to  Parsonages  and  Vicarages,  &c.,  sett  down  to  the  Clergy 
within  the  Diocesse  of  Worcester  by  the  Eight  Eeverend  Eather  in  G  od 
Edmunde,  by  God's  divine  providence  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester  in 
his  first  Visitation  in  Anno  Domini  1585  as  followeth  :  Imprimis  to 
the  second  and  last  Articles  of  the  said  Sr  Peter  Holder  parson  and 
together  with  Eobert  Chapman  and  Richard  Brooke  Churchwardens 
do  present  that  Mr.  William  Lugon  Esqr.  is  patron  of  the  benefice 
there  and  that  the  parsonage  house  there,  containing  three  bayes  or 
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roomes  of  housings  standinge  in  or  upon  one  parcell  of  ground 
called  ye  Parsonage  liill  conteyninge  by  estimation  one  acre  of  Land 
generail  (1)  also  one  acre  of  meadow  ground  lying  in  a  common 
meadow  called  Pixhams  home.  And  there  is  also  belonging  to  the 
same  Parsonage  certain  glebe  land  lying  in  common  fyldes  there 
conteyninge  by  estimation  thirty  acres.  And  there  is  belonging  to 
ye  same  Parsonage  all  mannor  of  Tenths  or  Tythes  &  offerings 
whatsoever  within  the  same  Parish  of  Clovelodde.  Likewise  there  are 
certain  Tenths  or  Tythes  belonginge  &  payd  to  the  same  parsonage  of 
certain  parcell  of  land  lyeing  and  being  within  the  parish  of  Much 
Malverne  as  followeth,  viz  :  of  one  close  and  certain  pasture  called 
Lower  close  being  the  land  of  one  Eoger  Clother  of  Crowland,  of 
one  little  parcell  of  meadow  ground  called  Cassirs  close  now  in  ye 
tenure  of  one  Eobert  Blumeley,  of  one  parcell  or  arrable  land  lying 
in  Pryseo  close  nere  unto  Sheppards  locks  &  conteyneth  by  esti- 
mation one  acre,  of  one  parcell  of  land  in  the  tenure  of  William 
Wheeler  shooting  upon  Bennetts  mill  conteyning  by  estimation 
three  acres,  of  one  close  belonging  to  the  house  of  John  Weylard  in 
Baldonhalls  green,  of  two  parcells  of  land  called  by  the  several 
names  of  Herriotts  and  ye  Barley  close,  of  one  meadow  called 
Herriotts  Meadow  all  of  which  are  belonging  to  Bennetts  Myll. 
Item  there  are  certeyn  Tenths  or  Tythes  belonging  to  the  same 
Parsonage  lying  within  the  Lordship  of  Pixham  as  followeth,  viz  : 
of  one  field  called  How  berry  now  in  the  tenure  of  John  Alderford, 
gent :  of  two  fields  now  in  the  tenure  of  Eichard  Brooke  Coorke 
lyeing  there  between  Howberry  and  Pytfield,  of  the  same  Pytfield 
and  a  meadow  of  the  same  adjoyninge  now  in  the  tenure  of  Thomas 
Pyerse,  of  fower  acres  of  land  lyeing  in  Sheepfield  shooting  from 
the  end  of  Frees  wood  to  Pixham  gate,  and  of  fower  acres  lying  in 
the  east  side  of  the  same  field  called  Sheepfield  and  extendeth  itself 
in  length  from  the  stony  pytt  there  to  a  place  called  roughe  Hawings 
and  is  now  in  the  tenure  of  Eichard  Moore,  gent  :  and  moreover 
there  belongeth  to  the  same  parsonage  common  of  pasture  in 
common  field  and  meadows  within  the  Lordship  of  Clevelodde 
for  as  many  cattle  as  the  Parson  is  able  to  winter  upon  his  own 
providener.  Dated  at  Cleevelodde  under  the  hands  of  me  Sr  Peter 
Holder  Parson  there  Eobert  Chapman  and  Eichard  Brooke  Church- 
wardens and  Parishioners  all  that  be  there  the  tenth  day  of 
December  in  Anno  supradicto. 

Per  me  Petrum  Holder  Eectorem  ibidem. 

Signum  Eoberti  Chapman. 

Signum  Eici  Brooke. 
Concordat  cum  originali  facta  ftcleli  collatione 

Per  me  George  Grosvener  Nota  publicus." 
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A  Numismatic  Incident  in  the  reign  of  King  StepJien,  1135-1154- — 
A  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural 
and  Archaeological  Society,  held  on  the  30th  May,  1881,  by  the 
Eev.  Canon  Pownall,  P.S.A. 

THROUGHOUT  the  greater  part  of  Stephen's  reign  England  was 
divided  into  two  camps  ]  and  in  no  period  of  English  history, 
more  than  in  that,  has  the  condition  of  England  been  more  unsettled, 
or  that  of  its  people  more  unhappy.  The  grasp  of  the  Conquest  had 
secured  this  country  for  the  Normans  in  comj)arative  peace  for 
nearly  seventy  years  ;  but  then  broke  out  strife  among  the  ilormans 
themselves.  Did  the  right  then  lie  with  Maud,  the  daughter  of 
the  Conqueror's  son,  or  did  it  lie  with  Stephen,  the  son  of  his 
daughter  Adela  ?  To  many  persons  the  claim  of  Stephen  seemed 
weaker  than  that  of  Maud,  for  not  only  was  she  born  of  the  elder 
child  ;  but  before  her  father.  King  Henry,  died,  all  England,  with 
great  solemnity,  had  sworn  its  allegiance  to  her.  Practically 
Stephen's  claim  was  not  the  weaker  of  the  two,  for  the  oath  taken, 
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had  been  taken  under  conditions  which  were  soon  broken,  and 
therefore  it  did  not  bind  stringently  men's  consciences.  "  I  have 
frequently  heard  Eoger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  say  that  he  was  freed 
from  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  the  Empress,"  was  the  statement  of  the 
chronicler  of  Malmesbury ;  the  Bishop's  reasons  were  found  to  in- 
fluence many  others  beside  him.  Beyond  this  there  was  something 
else.  Salic  law,  it  is  true,  did  not  find  place  in  English  law,  but  the 
feeling  which  created  Salic  law  found  place  in  English  sentiment ; 
so  that  in  the  end  "  all  the  bishops,  earls,  and  barons,  who  had 
sworn  fealty  to  the  King's  daughter  and  her  heirs,  gave  their  ad- 
herence to  King  Stephen,  saying  it  would  be  a  shame  for  so  many 
nobles  to  submit  themselves  to  a  woman." — (Floivers  of  History. 
Eoger  Wendover's  Chronicle.)  And  still  further  to  strengthen  his 
position,  he  was  affable  and  ingratiating  in  manner.  "  Before  he 
came  to  the  throne,  from  his  complacency  of  manner  and  readiness 
to  joke,  and  sit,  and  regale,  even  with  low  people,  Stephen  had 
gained  so  much  on  their  affection  as  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  j " 
while  Maud  lost  as  much  by  becoming  disdainful  and  imperious. 
The  account  which  the  author  of  the  "  Gesta  Stejjhani  "  gives  of  her 
demeanour  after  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  only  confirms  what  is  said 
by  others.*  (William  of  Malmesbury).  Thus,  when  Henry's  death 
occurred,  the  transfer  of  allegiance  came  to  pass  easily ;  and  when 
Stephen  was  willing  to  swear  stoutly  that  the  laws  should  be 
reformed  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  every  one  turned  over  to 
his  side  ;  even  "  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  the 
first  of  all  the  nobles  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Empress  as 
Queen  of  England,  now  consecrated  Stephen  to  be  King."  (Flotvers 
of  Histonj.)  Yet  the  upshot  is  well  known  ;  Stephen  kept  none 
of  his  promises  ;  "  he  as  basely  perverted  almost  everything,  as  if 
he  had  sworn  only  that  he  might  manifest  himself  a  violator  of  his 
oath  to  the  whole  kingdom,"  was  the  bitter  comment  of  his  contem- 
porary. Then  began  the  conflict  which  laid  England  waste  for 
seventeen  years.  The  Empress,  at  first  secretly,  and  then  openly 
supported  by  her  half-brother,  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  laid  claim 
to  the  crown,  and  at  once  numbers  of  Stephen's  adherents  fell  away 
from  him  to  her,  preparing  for  rebellion.  "  Since  they  elected  me 
king,  why  do  they  desert  me  ?  By  the  birth  of  God  I  will  never 
be  called  a  fallen  king,"  he  used  frequently  to  say ;  and  he  also 
made  his  preparations.  Such  was  the  opening  of  the  strife,  as  it  is  told 
us  by  old  writers.  Before  the  conflict  closed  this  country  was  thrown 
into  two  great  camps ;  London  and  the  Eastern  counties  supporting 
Stephen,  the  West  standing  by  Maud  ;   the  sufferings  it  occasioned 

*  Who  was  the  writer  of  the  "  Gesta  Stephani,  Regis  AngJorum  ct  Ducis  Normannoni7n,"  is 
not  known,  but  he  was  evidently  a  partisan  of  the  King,  perhaps  a  monk,  certainly  a  contem- 
porary. Speaking  of  Maud,  he  wrote,  "Ilia  statim  elatissimum  summi  fastus  induere  super- 
cilium,  nee  jam  humilem  feminas  mansuetudinis  motum,  vel  incessum,  sed  solito  severius, 
solit6  et  arrogantius  procedere,  et  loqui,  et  cuncta  coepit  peragere." 
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can  never  have  heen  all  told,  but  passages  there  are  in  the  monkish 
records  of  the  time  which  describe  with  simple  pathos  the  desolation 
of  the  harried  land,  the  ntter  misery  to  which  its  people  were 
borne  down.  "  The  whole  of  this  year  was  embittered  by  the 
horror  of  war  (wrote  Malmesbury  of  the  year  1140).  There  were 
many  castles  (he  adds)  throughout  England,  each  defending  its 
neighbourhood,  but  more  properly  speaking,  laying  it  waste.  The 
garrisons  drove  off  from  the  fields  both  sheep  and  cattle,  nor  did 
they  abstain  either  from  churches  or  churchyards.  Seizing  such  of 
the  country  vavassours  as  were  reputed  to  be  possessed  of  money, 
they  compelled  them  by  extreme  torture  to  promise  whatever  they 
thought  fit.  Plundering  the  houses  of  the  wretched  husbandmen, 
even  to  their  very  beds,  they  cast  them  into  prison.  •  Many  calmly 
expired  in  the  midst  of  torments,  inflicted  to  compel  them  to 
ransom  themselves,  bewailing,  which  was  all  they  could  do,  their 
miseries  to  God." 

I  have  thus  recounted  briefly  the  beginning  of  this  passage  in 
history,  in  order  that  I  luight,  with  a  better  chance  of  success,  draw 
attention  to  a  discovery  in  the  present  day,  of  some  interest,  because 
in  its  way  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  times  historians  describe;  proving 
how  the  unsettled  state  of  England  then,  curiously  receives  illustration 
now,  from  some  coins  of  that  age  which  have  come  down  to  ours. 
I  wish  the  reader  to  regard  it  as  the  preface  to  my  "  Numismatic 
Incident  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen."  In  the  month  of  January, 
1880,  a  hoard  was  discovered  at  Nottingham,  by  workmen  who 
were  excavating,  and  pulling  down,  in  Eose-yard,  Bridlesmithgate, 
previous  to  the  erection  of  new  buildings  there.  The  Numis- 
matic Society  of  London  has  been  favoured  with  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  the  hoard  by  Mr.  Toplis,  a  townsman  of 
Nottingham.  It  consisted  entirely  of  money  of  Henry  I.  and 
Stephen.  The  coins  described  by  Mr.  Toplis  are  the  ordinary  silver 
pennies  of  that  period,  amounting  in  number  to  about  two  hundred. 
Of  these  nearly  forty  were  coins  of  Stephen,  showing  the  head  of  the 
Idng  defaced — a  rude  cross  having  been  cut  into  the  die  which 
produced  them,  effacing  in  a  marked  degree  the  profile  of  the  king. 
In  this  they  resemble  a  coin  which  has  been  for  many  years  in  my 
possession.  It  is  engraved  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle*  and  is 
referred  to  in  the  last  edition  of  "  The  Silver  Coins  of  England." 
Until  the  occurrence  of  this  Nottingham  find,  that  coin  of  mine 
stood  alone ;  standing  alone,  it  was  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a 
curiosity  in  a  cabinet,  than  as  that  upon  which  any  one  could 
ground  anything  beyond  a  few  conjectures.  It  was  conjectured, 
for  example,  that  the  die  of  a  penny  of  Stephen,  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Stephen's  enemies,  who  desiring  to  use  it,  for 
convenience  sake,  did  so ;  but,  before  doing  so,  they  cut  into  the 

*  Vol.  II.,N.S.,p.  189. 
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die,  an  obliterating  cross,  that  its  issue,  as  the  money  of  a  king 
whose  kingship  was  in  dispute,  might  not  be  circulated.  This, 
however,  was  mere  conjecture.  The  case  seems  altered  now,  when 
a  number,  approaching  one-fourth  of  those  examined,  exhibit  the 
head  of  Stephen  defaced,  as  on  my  coin.  I  do  not  say  likewise 
defaced,  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  while  the  mode  of  defacement 
has  been  the  same  as  regards  all,  as  regards  about  five  and  twenty,  the 
cross  is  a  rather  different  cross  from  that  on  the  remainder.  On  mine, 
the  cross  cut  into  the  die  extends  to  the  edge  of  the  piece,  while  on 
these  five  and  twenty  the  cross  is  smaller  and  shorter,  extending 
only  to  that  part  of  the  "field,"  in  ivliicli  lies  the  head  of  the  king. 
The  intention  therefore  of  those  who  tampered  with  the  die  is  on 
this  type  more  distinctly  apparent  than  it  is  upon  the  other.  That 
intention  was,  I  conceive,  a  numismatic  regicide,* — to  get  rid  of  the 
sight  of  the  King's  head  as  completely  as  j^ossible  ;  a  riddance  has 
been  effected  in  both  cases,  but  in  the  one  case  its  intention  is  most 
clear.  By  the  favour  of  the  Numismatic  Society,  I  am  enabled  to  illus- 
trate all  this  with  the  printed  plate  of  the  coins  which  the  Society 
has  engraved.  It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  five  of  them. 
No.  7  represents  the  type  of  the  penny  of  Stephen,  as  it  issued 
from  his  London  mint,  untouched  by  the  hand  of  his  enemies.  The 
obverse  reads  STIEFIsTE  :  without  E  or  RE  for  REX,  as  is  often 
found.  The  reverse  reads  RODBERT  ON  LV,  which  in  an 
expanded  form  may  be  understood  to  stand  for  "  money  struck  for 
the  king  by  his  moneyer  Robert  on  LV,"  (in  London.)  The  king's 
head  is  in  profile  on  the  obverse,  and  he  holds  the  sceptre  in  his 
right  hand.  Nos.  3  and  4  represent  similar  coins,  of  the  Norwich 
or  Northampton  mint,  with  the  long  defacing  cross,  which  has  been 
cut  into  the  die,  and  well  nigh  obliterates  the  king's  face  from  view. 
No.  5,  a  penny  of  the  Nottingham  mint,  has  the  short  cross,  defacing 
the  king  rather  than  the  coin.  In  the  augle  of  the  cross  is  a  pellet. 
No.  6  presents  another  with  the  short  defacing  cross,  but  reversed, 
and  with  no  pellet  in  the  angle.  The  penny  minted  at  Nottingham 
may  be  put  in  as  evidence  that  the  defacement  was  done  by  some 
one  in  that  town. 

This  evidence  of  intention  naturally  confirms  the  conjecture 
advanced  formerly ;  and  more  than  that,  the  discovery  of  such  altered 
coins  in  numbers  must  be  held  to  prove  that  in  reality  we  have  now 
got  to  deal  with  a  class,  and  not  merely  with  a  coin.  I  have  spoken 
of  them  as  defaced  coins  of  Stephen;  they  certainly  constitute  a  numis- 
matic incident  in  his  reign,  but  are  they  still  to  be  counted  among  his 
coins  1  Can  this  class  still  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  that  king  ? 
Considering  the  circumstances  of  his  reign,  to  which  I  shall  presently 

*  I  possess  a  copper  penny  of  King  George  III.,  1797,  which  has  been  dealt  with  in  just  the 
same  spirit.  Some  one  has  engraved  on  the  head  side  a  large  knife,  which  appears  passing 
through  the  poor  King's  neck,  its  point  coming  out  at  one  side  ;  a  result  of  the  teaching  of 
the  French  Revolution,  I  suppose. 
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allude,  should  we  not  be  disregarding  suitable  numismatic  classifica- 
tion (as  well  as  the  obvious  intention  of  those  who  uttered  them  thus 
defaced),  were  we  to  place  these  coins  with  others,  with  those  which 
are  the  production  of  his  unaltered  dies "?  Just  as  the  Spanish  dollar  of 
Charles  lY.,  countermarked  with  the  head  of  George  III.,  when  it 
was  made  English  currency,  would  now-a-days  be  arranged  in  an 
English  collection  with  crown  pieces  of  George  III.,  so  it  seems  to 
me,  a  place  by  themselves  must  be  now  allotted  to  this  class  of  our 
twelfth-century  money ;  nay,  perhaps  we  must  allow  ourselves  to 
name  it  by  another  name.  By  whose  name  1  We  have  no  ground 
at  all  that  I  know  of  for  assigning  it  to  the  Empress  Maud.  We 
have  some  I  think  for  not  being  content  to  consider  it  the  money 
of  Stephen's  rebellious  Earls.  Is  there  any  ground  for  supposing 
it  to  be  that  money  of  Stephen's  successor  on  the  throne,  which  was 
known  to  his  contemporaries  as  "  the  Duke's  money,"  or  "  the 
Duke's  coin;"  and  of  which  it  has  been  imagined  and  asserted 
hitherto  that  no  examples  have  come  down  to  us.  Let  us  see  what 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a  view.  Quoting  a  book,  not  very 
uncommon,  I  take  this  from  Leake's  Historhal  Account  of  English 
Money,  page  49.  "In  the  month  of  May,  1149,  Henry,  the 
Empress'  son  (afterwards  King  Henry  the  Second),  coming  into 
England  with  a  great  company  of  chosen  men  at  arms  and  others, 
many  castles  and  strong  holds  were  delivered,  and  he  made  a  neio 
coin,  ivhich  ivas  called  the  Duke's  coin  ;  and  afterwards  (I  suppose 
when  he  was  King),  the  Duke  did  inhibit  the  most  part  of  these 
coins."  After  turning  over  a  few  more  pages,  we  find  this  sentence 
in  Leake's  account  of  Henry  the  Second's  money,  referring  to  the 
passage  just  quoted,  "  What  sort  of  money  it  was,  we  don't  know, 
but  it  may  probably  be  one  of  those  pieces  which  are  doubtfully 
ascribed  to  the  two  first  Henrys."  In  Ending's  "  Annals  of  the 
Coinage  "  we  have  words  to  the  same  effect ;  and  at  the  foot  of  page 
167,  a  note,  in  which  Mr.  North,  a  numismatic  writer  of  the 
last  century,  says,  "  On  this  coin  perhaps  is  Dux  instead  of  Eex." 
MS.  note  to  Eolkes'  Table,  "  No  such  coin,  however,  has  yet  been 
discovered."  Here  it  must  not  be  left  unnoticed  that  Leake  speaks 
of  the  "  Duke's  money  "  as  "  a  new  coin  ;  "  for  of  course  it  may  be 
argued  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  the  defaced  money  of  Stephen 
is  not  new  coin  at  all,  but  only  old  coin  newly  stamped.  That  is 
true.  Yet  Leake  took  his  expression  from  the  chronicler,  Eoger  de 
lloveden,  and  with  him  it  should  be  remembered  the  expression 
"  moneta  nova  "  stood  for  less  than  it  stands  for  with  us.  With  us 
the  great  re-coinages  of  1816-17,  and  the  issue  of  the  bronze 
money  in  the  present  reign,  constitute  "  new  money "  and 
without  demur;  but  the  coinages  of  1156  and  1180,  also  were 
*'  moneta  nova"  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  writers,  yet  one  of  the  puzzles 
for  inquirers  of  our  own  day  has  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
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mining  the  respective  coins  of  that  "  new  money."  We  think  we 
know  them  now,  but  it  requires  training  of  the  eye  to  distinguish 
one  sort  from  another.  This  being  so,  I  do  not  myself  expect  that 
"  the  Duke's  money,"  whenever  or  wherever  it  may  appear,  will  be 
"new  money"  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  or  differ  remarkably 
from  the  ordinary  currency  of  Stephen's  reign.  Let  us  now  go 
back  to  our  history,  and  recollect  the  situation  of  the  young  Duke, 
political  and  personal,  at  the  time  when  this  "  Duke's  money  "  was 
struck.  He  had  just  become  Duke  of  Normandy.  It  was  an  inter- 
mediate and  somewhat  ambiguous  position — that  of  his,  when  he 
was  only  Duke,  and  not  King.  His  mother,  the  Empress  had  not 
as  yet  withdrawn  in  his  favour  her  own  claims  to  the  crown  ;  though 
by  c[uitting  England  finally  in  1147,  she  had  withdrawn  from  aU 
personal  assertion  of  them.  I  ask,  is  it  not  likely  that  any  money 
struck  by  Duke  Henry  at  this  juncture  will  be  found  to  bear  on  the 
face  of  it  some  tokens  of  his  peculiar  position  ?  He  could  not  call 
himself  King ;  more  than  an  affront  to  Stephen,  it  would  have  been 
a  slight  cast  upon  Maud  ;  he  would  hardly  style  himself  Dvx, 
instead  of  Eex,  that  would  have  been  at  least  impolitic,  for  the 
crown,  though  the  subject  of  contest,  was  on  Stephen's  head,  and 
the  contesting  parties  were  nicely  balanced.  He  was  duke  indeed, 
but  he  was  "  Duke  of  Normandy,"  and  that  title  in  the  ears  of  the 
English  soldiery  must  still  have  sounded  like  the  crack  of  a  w^hip. 
In  effect,  these  defaced  coins  must  have  been  what  are  called  "  pieces 
of  necessity,"  like  those  struck  by  Charles  I.  during  the  civil  wars  ; 
but  as  pieces  of  necessity,  what  more  likely  than  that  the  so-called 
"  Duke's  money  "  is  bare  of  his  titles  1  Eecalling  Henry's  personal 
situation,  there  is  therefore  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view ; 
with  all  which  this  defaced  regal  money  is  consistent ;  and  recollect- 
ing further  the  critical  condition  of  the  times,  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  kingdom,  one  of  the  young  Duke's  difficulties  must 
have  been  his  want  of  ready  money, — money  readily  produced. 
To  answer  that  purpose  nothing  could  well  be  produced  more 
readily  than  this  defaced  coinage.  "  Eough  and  ready  "  was  the 
twelfth  century  mode,  as  regards  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
money.  But  it  answered  another  also,  because  the  wish  of 
Stephen's  opponents  then  (to  use  a  common  expression)  was  to 
"  stamp  out "  Stephen ;  and  on  these  coins  it  was  done.  Which  of 
them  it  was  who  did  it,  no  one  can  say  now  with  certainty ;  but 
inasmuch  as  we  do  know  who  the  person  was,  to  whose  custody  was 
given  the  Castle  of  Nottingham,  after  Stephen's  defeat  at  Lincoln, 
if  these  coins  belong  to  that  part  of  his  reign,  then  their 
having  been  discovered  at  Nottingham,  associated  only  with  others 
of  that  period,  may  be  taken  'to  point  to  one  particular  adherent  of 
the  Empress,  as  the  individual,  who  thus  tried  (as  an  Irish  friend  of 
mine  says)  "to  knock  the  king's  eye  out."      Who  was  he?     It   is 
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historical  fact^  that  upon  Stephen's  overthrow  and  subsequent 
captivity  at  Bristol,  Nottingham  Castle,  which  previously  had  been 
held  for  him  by  William  Peverel,f  was  placed  by  command  of  Maud 
in  charge  of  William  Painel.J  How  long  he  and  his  family  so 
held  it,  I  have  no  evidence  to  shew ;  but  his  complicity  in  this  act 
of  indignity  towards  the  person  and  to  the  coinage  of  the  King, 
if  it  attach  to  him  at  all,  attaches  to  the  time,  in  which  Painel  was 
acting  as  governor  of  the  castle  in  the  name  of  the  Empress. 

*  Carte's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.,  p.  542.  And,  "Castrum  deNotingaham  Imperatrix 
Adela  exegit  a  Willielmo  Peverel  et  imposuit  custodetn  ineo  Willielmum  Painel,  cnm  militibus 
suis."  Historia  Johannis,PriorisHagustaldensis  [Hexham]  Ecclesife  XXV,  annorum.  Tvvysdeu's 
Historice  Anglicance  Scriptores  X.    London,  MDCLll. 

t  This  Peverel  was  the  bastard  son  of  the  Conqueror  ;  he  founded  a  family,  the  antiquity 
and  eminence  of  which  is  better  Ivnown  than  many  tlirough  Sir  Walter  Scott's  description  of  it 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak."  The  name  Peverel  appears  in  the  "  Roll 
of  Battle  Abbey,"  as  preserved  by  HoUinshed,  Duchesne,  and  Leland,  next  but  one  to  that  of 
Painell,  his  successor  at  Nottingham. 

X  The  new  governor  of  Nottingham  Castle,  was  a  son  of  the  Painel  who  is  described  in  an 
early  volume  of  the  Associated  Societies'  publication,  as  holding  lands  at  Middle  Rasen,  in 
Lincolnshire.  (18f)'2,  vol.  vi.,  part  ii.,  page  140-141).  That  place  however  formed  only  a  part  of 
his  possessions.  His  name  appears  among  the  witnesses  to  a  charter  granted  by  the  Empress 
to  the  Earl  of  Glouccdter.  (Rymer's  Foedera,  sub  anno,  1141.)  He  had  six  sons,  Gervaso, 
William,  Hugh,  Adam,  Jordan,  and  Alexander.  The  two  eldest  appear  to  have  taken 
side  with  the  Empress  prominently.  HoUinshed  informs  us  how  Gervase  Painell  held 
Dudley  Castle  in  her  behalf,  as  William  held  Nottingham.  But  on  the  restoration  of 
peace,  he  did  better  than  that  ;  by  carrying  into  effect  an  intention  of  his  father's, 
he  became  the  founder  of  the  Priory  of  Dudley.  (See  Dugdale's  Monastkon  Anglicanum. 
'' Sciant  prcesentes  et  futuri,  quod  ego  G.  Painel,  Radulfi  Painel  patris  met  propositum 
considerans,  qui  in  vitd  sud  religiosorum  fratrwn  conventum  apud  Dudile  stabilire  proposuit, 
specialiler  pro  animd  ejus,  cceterorumque  antecessorum  meorum,  et  pro  salute  med,  et  Jsabelke 
uxoris  mem,  (the  daughter  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  widow  of  Simon  St.  Liz.  Earl 
of  Northampton)  et  Roberti  filii  mei,  omniunique  meorum,  patris  mei  suppleo  propositum," 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.  About  the  same  time,  William,  the  second  son,  at  the  exhortation  and  by  the 
advice  of  Archbishop  Thurstan,  (1119-1141)  founded  the  Priory  of  Black  Canons  at  Drax,  in 
the  county  of  York;  and  upon  this  Priory,  when  the  lordship  of  Garthorpe  in  the  county  of 
Leicester  came  into  the  hands  of  his  family,  Fulk,  the  son  of  William,  bestowed  the  church  of 
Garthorpe.  The  deed  of  gift  appears  in  Nichols'  History  and  A7itiquities  of  the  County  of 
Leicester  {vol.  ii.,p.  97),  In  a  paper  printed  in  the  Associated  Societies'  Volume  for  the  year 
1854,  '•  On  some  Charters  relating  to  the  Nunnery  of  Gokewell  in  Lincolnshire,"  there  are  four 
charters,  given  in  fac-simile,  two  of  which  are  confirmations  by  this  William  Painell,  of  pious 
gifts  to  the  nuns  of  that  house. 


End  of  Part  I,  Vol.  XYI. 
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The  Eeport. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  this  year  at  Spalding, 
after  an  interval  of  thirty-one  years,  the  last  meeting  held  there  being  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1851.  It  may  well  be  a  matter  for  surprise  that  a  town 
and  neighbourhood,  which  contains  so  much  to  interest  the  archaeologist, 
should  have  been  left  so  long  unvisited,  and  your  Committee  very  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  making  Spalding  the  head-quarters  of 
the  meeting,  as  soon  as  they  learnt  that  the  Vicar  was  prepared  to  receive  them  : 
the  welcome  and  hospitality  accorded  to  the  Society  by  the  Vicar  and  inhabit- 
ants of  Spalding  will  be  long  remembered  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
taking  part  in  the  meeting  of  1882. 

The  proceedings  began  on  Wednesday,  June  14th,  with  a  Short  Service  in 
St.  Nicholas  Church,  immediately  after  which  the  Vicar  described  the  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  Church.  He  said  "The  Parish  Church  originally  stood 
in  the  Market  Place,  in  close  proximity  to  Spalding  Priory,  and  was  probably 
a  wooden  building.  In  the  thirteenth  century  this  church  became  dilapidated, 
and  the  Monks  of  the  adjoining  Priory  had  complained  to  the  townspeople 
of  the  annoyance  caused  by  its  bell-ringing.  In  the  year  1284,  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Oliver  Sutton,  a  com- 
promise was  arrived  at  between  the  two  parties,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  church  should  be  pulled  down,  and  that  the  Prior  should  build 
another,  to  which  the  parishioners  were  to  contribute  the  sum  of  £100.  The 
church  so  built  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Parish  Church."  A  description  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  having  appeared  in  an  early  volume  of  our  proceedings, 
we  will  not  follow  the  Vicar  through  his  description  of  all  the  details  of  the 
building,  but  we  will  venture  to  print  a  translation  of  the  form  of  agreement 
made  between  the  Prior  and  inhabitants  of  Spalding  ;  it  has  not  appeared 
before  in  any  of  our  volumes,  and  is  an  interesting  record  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  erection  of  one  of  our  Parish  Churches,  such  records 
being  by  no  means  frequent  : — 

"  The  form  for  the  removal  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Spalding  and  for  the 
construction  thereof  after  appropriation  (to  the  parishioners)  A.D.  1282-4. 
All  men  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  shall  know  that  whereas  the 
Parochial  Church  of  Spalding  on  account  either  of  the  faultiness  of  the  site 
itself,  or  of  the  defectiveness  of  the  work  has  begun  so  to  decay  that  its 
immediate  falling,  or  imminent  ruin,  has  been  very  much  feared  ;  and  the 
adjacent  Cemetery  in  which  the  Parishioners  of  Spalding,  by  the  special  favour 
and  permission  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  the  same  place,  have  been  some- 
times buried,  has  become  so  restricted  and  insufficient,  that  when  the  bodies 
of  certain  deceased  persons  have  been  buried  there  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the 
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corpses  of  many  other  persons  have  been  exhumed  ;  both  from  these  and  other 
causes  discussion  has  frequently  taken  place  between  the  Prior  and  Convent  of 
Spalding  and  the  Parishioners  of  the  same  town,   not  only  as  to  the  new 
construction  of  the  said  Church,  but  also  as  to  its  removal :  at  length  by  the 
advice  of  common  friends,  the  intervening  authority  of  the  venerable  Father 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Diocesan  of  the  place,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Vicar  of  Spalding,  they  have  agreed  in  the  form  under-written,  namely, 
that  the  above-mentioned  Prior  and  Convent  shall  build  for  the  said  Parishioners 
a  Church  without  a  belfry  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  (the  Welland)  towards 
the  East  in  the  great  Cemetery  where  there  was  formerly  a  certain  Chapel  which 
was  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Thomas  the  Martyr,*  near  a  street  which  is 
called  Chapel-gate,  out  of  the  timbers,  stones,  and  rubble  of  the  aforesaid  Parish 
Church  which  was  situated  within  the  precincts  of  their  Monastery  ;  and  if 
anything  further  shall  be  wanting  for  completing  the  building  of  such  Church, 
the  Prior  and  Convent  will  themselves  supply  the  same  and  complete  it,  at  their 
own  cost  and  expense.     Which  Church  shall  also  contain  in  length  with  the 
crossing  160  feet  beside  the  Chancel,  so,  namely, t  that  the  body  of  the  Church 
up  to  the  Chancel  shall  contain  100  feet,  and  the  crossing  shall  contain  on  the 
North  side  30  feet,  and  on  the  South  side  other  30  feet,  with  a  height  and 
width  similar  to  the  Church  of  Moulton.      They  shall  also  cover  the  same 
with    stone,    and   shall    make  glass    windows  in   it,   and    shall   find    iron- 
work for  the  windows  ;  they  shall  whitewash  the  walls,  they  shall  duly  insert 
corbels,  and  shall  in  all  respects  finish  the  said  Church.      And  when  the  same 
Church  shall  be  built,  the  above-mentioned  religious  or  their  successors  shall  on 
no  account  cause  the  same  to  be  destroyed  or  removed  to  another  place  without 
the  consent  and  will  of  the  Parishioners,  but  shall  cause  the  trees  growing  in 
the  cemetery  to  be  felled,  and  they  shall  remain  for  the  use  and  advantage  of 
the  said  Church  and  Chancel,  and  the  Sacrist  shall  have  the  herbage,  yet  so 
that  he  shall  not  send  animals  to  depasture  there.     In  which  Church  also 
there  shall,  by  permission  of  the  Prior  and  Convent,  be  a  Baptistry,  and  the 
Parishioners  shall   hear  the  Divine  Offices,  and   receive    the  Sacraments _  of 
the  Church  there,  and  in  other  respects  shall  have  the  same  as  their  own  Parish 
Church — depending  nevertheless  in  all  things  upon  the  Conventual  Church  of 
the  said  Prior  and  Convent  as  upon  their  Mother  Church,  in  the  same  way  as 
it  had  formerly  been  dependent  thereon,  when  founded  within  the  precincts  of 
the  said  Monastery,  and  when  the  Baptistry  was  in  the  Conventual  Church, 
Yet  so  that  no  prejudice  whatever  shall  arise  to  the  aforesaid  Prior  and  Convent 
in  any  matters  which  belong  or  have  been  accustomed  to  belong  to  the  above- 
mentioned  monastery,  by  reason  of  the  present  deed,  whether  by  their  consent 
obtained  or  by  pretext  of  transposing  of  the  said  Church  or  the  Cemetery,  or 
the  Baptistry  from  one  place  to  the  other  :  in  testimony  of  which  the  Parish- 
ioners shall  make  their  oblations  at  the  High  Altar  of  the  Conventual  Church 
on  the  three  principal  feasts  of  the  year,  according  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  do  from  time  immemorial,  viz.  :  at  Christmas,  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  :  but  on 
Easter  Sunday,  on  account  of  reverence  of  the  Body  of  the  Lord,  which  on  that 
day  they  are  to  receive  in  their  said  Church,  there  also  shall  they  make  their 
oblations.     Also  the  said  Prior  and  Convent  shall  give  to  the  said  Parishioners 
a  piece  of  ground  of  half  an  acre;  contiguous  to  the  said  Cemetery  for  the 
enlarging  thereof,  viz.  :  on  the  North  side  1 5  poles,  on  the  East  side  1 5  poles, 
and  on  the  South  side  50  poles,  and  they  shall  warrant  the  same  piece  of  ground 
to  the  said  Parishioners  for  ever.     Also  they  shall  give  them  two  bells  of  the 

*  A  portion  of  the  east  wall  aud  the  foundation  of  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are 
stilt  visible. 

t  This  corresponds  with  the  present  length  of  the  nave  added  to  the  length  of  each 
transept. 
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value  of  twenty  pounds  sterling.  And  tlie  Parishioners  shall  not  either  them- 
selves or  by  others  ring  the  bells  to  their  said  Church  at  such  an  hour  as  the 
Convent  shall  be  at  rest  in  the  Dormitory,  unless  on  the  day  and  night  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Nativity,  or  for  fire,  or  inundation,  or  some  other  grave  calamity. 
In  consideration  of  these  things  the  said  Parishioners  shall  give  to  the  said 
Prior  and  Convent  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  all  that  remains  within 
a  year  from  the  day  of  the  completion  of  the  work.  But  in  the  meantime, 
whilst  the  said  Church  shall  be  in  building,  the  said  Parishioners  shall  hear 
the  Divine  Offices  and  receive  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  in  the  Conventual 
Church,  viz.  :  in  the  Choir  where  the  Monks  have  been  accustomed  to  stand, 
which  place  is  appointed  to  the  said  Parishioners  for  this  purpose  by  the  said 
Prior  and  Convent  in  the  meantime.  And  for  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  all 
these  things  the  said  Prior  for  himself  and  his  Convent,  and  the  said  Parish- 
ioners, have  explicitly  agreed  and  solemnly  promised,  a  corporal  oath  upon  this 
having  been  taken  on  both  sides,  subjecting  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
authority  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  for  the  time  being,  that  he  may 
compel  them  to  the  observance  of  the  premises,  Avithout  the  giving  of  a  Bill 
or  Article  (Libelli  vel  Articuli),  and  without  litigation.  In  testimony  whereof 
the  seals  of  both  parties  have  been  interchangeably  affixed  to  this  writing  : 
one  part  of  which  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  said  Prior  and  Convent  shall 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Parishioners,  and  the  other  part  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  the  Community  of  the  Parishioners  of  Spalding,  together  with  the 
seal  of  the  above-mentioned  Vicar  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Prior  and 
Convent." 

"  These  being  the  witnesses — 

Thomas,  son  of  Lambert,  of  Moulton, 
John  de  Badhon,  Alexander  de  Montfoet, 
John  de  Holland,  Thomas,  Vicar  of  Moulton, 
Robert,  Dean  of  Holland, 
Richard,  of  Moulton,  and  others. " 

For  this  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Moore,  whom  we  most 
heartily  congratulate  as  the  Vicar  of  this  most  interesting  church,  and  to  whom 
much  gratitude  is  due  for  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  its  careful  and 
thorough  restoration.  * 

About  80  persons  joined  the  first  day's  excursion.  The  first  church 
visited  was  Cowbit :  it  was  in  a  most  deplorable  condition— little  better  than 
a  ruin,  but  we  are  glad  to  state  that  since  the  visit  of  the  Society,  a  movement 
has  been  set  on  foot  for  its  restoration,  a  lady  resident  in  Spalding,  well  known 
for  her  munificent  gifts  to  the  church,  having  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
repairs.  The  church  is  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  having  been  consecrated 
by  Bishop  Russell  [1480 — 1496]  on  condition  that  a  sufficient  sum  was  obtained 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  priest  and  the  repair  of  the  church,  but  this  latter 
condition  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fulfilled.  The  plan  is  very  simple,  con- 
sisting merely  of  a  tower,  nave,  south  porch,  and  chancel.  The  tower  with 
the  vaulted  roof  of  its  ground  story,  and  its  doorway,  is  the  only  interesting 
feature  of  the  building. 

During  the  drive  to  Crowland,  St.  Guthlac's  Stone  was  seen  in  a  garden, 
near  the  road-side  :  it  was  erected  to  mark  the  boundary  of  the  possessions  of 
the  great  Abbey  of  Crowland.  During  some  recent  excavations,  on  the  estate  of 
Lord  Normanton,  a  subterranean  forest  of  considerable  extent  has  been  laid  bare. 
This  is  about  ten  feet  below  the  present  surface,  and  the  trees  are  in  so  good  a  state 
of  preservation  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  one  kind  of  tree  from  another. 
They  belong  to  the  lower  fen  stratum,  and  perished  through  the  subsidence  of 
the  land  on  which  they  grew.  As  the  excavations  lay  immediately  on  the  route 
to  Crowland,  they  were  visited  by  the  excursionists,  to  whom  every  facility  was 
afforded  by  Lord  Normanton's  agent. 
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We  must  pass  over  the  description  of  Crowland  Abbey  for  want  of 
referring  our  members  to  previous  volumes  of  our  proceedings,  both  for  an 
account  of  the  Abbey  and  of  the  extensive  works  executed  some  years  ago 
under  the  direction  of  Prebendary  Moore.  The  west  front  of  the  Abbey  was  in 
a  condition  of  the  greatest  danger,  but  happily  it  is  now  in  fair  structural 
repair,  so  successful  have  been  the  measures  taken  for  its  preservation.  Mr. 
Canham  displayed  in  the  vestry  his  interesting  collection  of  pre-historic 
remains,  consisting  of  flints,  bones,  pottery,  and  various  implements.  The 
well-known  triangular  bridge  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  inspected.  It  was 
a  matter  of  regret  to  many  that  time  was  not  allowed  for  an  examination  of 
the  Borough  Fen  Decoy  which  was  passed  on  the  way  to  St.  Pega's  Chapel, 
Peakirk.  This  chapel  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  but  serves  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  cell  founded  in  716,  to  which  St.  Pega  retired  on  the  death  of  St.  Guthlac, 
her  brother.  On  leaving  the  chapel  the  Parish  Church  was  visited  ;  though 
small,  it  is  one  of  great  interest.  Originally  it  was  a  building  of  the  late 
Norman  period,  to  which  the  following  portions  belong,  viz.  : — the  west  wall, 
the  doorway  Avithin  the  porch,  the  north  aisle  arcade  of  three  bays,  the  door- 
way into  the  adjoining  chantry,  and  the  boldly  carved  piers  of  the  chancel 
arch.  The  porch  with  its  lofty  arch,  the  south  arcade  of  three  bays,  and  the 
chancel  arch,  belong  to  the  Early  English  period.  The  excellent  masonry 
of  the  north  and  south  walls  are  of  the  Decorated  period.  To  the  Perpendicular 
period  belong  the  chancel,  the  chancel  arch,  and  the  clerestory,  having  respect- 
ively two  and  four  lights  on  its  north  and  south  sides.  The  roofs  are  flat  and 
plain.  The  font,  an  octagonal  one,  is  of  simple  design.  There  is  a  piscina  in 
the  north  wall,  and  an  aumbry  in  both  the  side  walls  of  the  chancel.  Several  of 
the  windows  are  lilled  with  modern  painted  glass,  of  which  we  forbear  to  speak. 
Externally  on  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  deeply  recessed  quatrefoil  about 
six  feet  from  the  ground,  once  protected  by  a  small  iron  grille,  probably  for 
the  protection  of  some  relic. 

The  next  church  visited  was  St.  Andrew's,  Northborough,  which,  though 
out  of  the  Diocese,  was  included  in  the  excursion.  The  oldest  feature  of  the 
church  is  the  west  gable,  which  is  of  the  twelfth  century.  Four  flat  buttresses 
placed  at  equal  distances  relieve  its  surface,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  gable 
pi»ced  for  two  bells.  Judging  from  the  aisle-arcades  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  nearly  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  again  in  the  fourteenth 
century  much  was  done  in  the  way  of  renewal,  when  the  arches  of  the  arcades, 
the  south  doorway,  and  the  three  good  windows  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel  were  erected.  The  nave  is  surmounted  by  a  clerestory,  having  two- 
light  windows  with  square  heads  and  hood-moulds.  The  upper  door-way  of  the 
staircase  of  the  rood-loft  still  remains  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  arch. 
In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  are  two  sedilia,  and  opposite  to  these  is  a 
sepulchral  slab.  In  a  chantry  chapel,  of  excellent  workmanship,  on  the  south 
of  the  chancel  are  two  arched  recesses  for  tombs  under  the  south  window,  and 
in  the  east  wall  are  two  beautifully  carved  canopies.  The  windows,  once  filled 
with  painted  glass,  now  contain  only  one  quarry,  that  being  in  the  west  window. 
James  Claypole  appropriated  this  chapel  after  his  purchase  of  the  manor  :  it 
has  since  been  known  as  the  Claypole  Chapel,  and  in  it  he  and  other  members 
of  his  family  are  buried.  Here  also  was  buried  the  widow  of  Cromwell,  who, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  was  glad  to  live  at  Northborough  Hall  witli 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Claypole.  The  entry  of  her  death  in  the  register,  now 
unfortunately  lost,  was  as  follows  :— "  Elizabeth,  the  relict  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
sometime  Pro.  of  England,  was  buried  Nov.  19th,  1665." 

The  Hall  was  next  visited.  It  is  an  extremely  interesting  specimen  of  a 
small  manor  house,  built  by  Henry  de  la  Mare  in  1340  :  there  remain  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  gate-house,  and  the  hall  of  the  house.  A  groined  archway,  which 
originally  in  part  supported  the  story  above,  covered  the  gateway  and  postern, 
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the  corbels  and  part  of  the  vaulting-ribs  still  remain.  A  doorway  in  the  east  wall 
led  to  a  guard-room  or  porter's  lodge,  as  well  as  to  a  stone  staircase  giving  access 
to  the  story  above.  The  old  hall  is  now  much  disfigured  within  by  modern  sub- 
divisions, consisting  of  two  rooms  below,  four  above,  and  garrets  ;  but  at 
the  west  end  tlu-ee  original  doorways  still  remain.  These  have  ogee-arched 
heads,  enriched  with  crockets  and  the  ball-flower  ornament,  and  led  respectively 
to  the  kitchen,  buttery,  and  store-room.  A  staircase  at  the  west  end,  and 
another  on  the  north  side,  led  to  the  rooms  above.  The  hall  was  lighted  by 
handsome  square-headed  Decorated  windows  on  the  north  and  south,  and 
access  was  given  to  it  by  a  doorway  also  on  the  south.  It  still  retains  its 
original  crocketed  gable,  culminating  in  an  octagonal  chimney  at  the  west  end, 
and  a  cornice  enriched  with  the  ball-flower  ornament.  The  range  of  buildings 
westward  of  the  gate-house  are  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Cromwell's  widow  died  in  this  house  ;  also 
that  the  local  poet  Clare  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  this  parish  after  he 
left  Helpstone,  which  was  his  birth-place. 

St.  Gtothlacs,  Market  Deeping ^  and  the  Eectory  were  inspected  with  the 
greatest  interest. 

This  parish  is  separated  from  Northamptonshire  by  the  Welland.  Its 
manor  originally  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  Wake,  claiming  the 
renowned  Hereward-the-Wake  as  one  of  its  ancestors.  It  passed  from  this 
family  through  the  marriage  of  Margaret,  sister  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Wake, 
with  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  whose  daughter  Joan  was  married 
to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  thus  accrued  to  the  crown.  This  fact  is  still 
kept  in  mind  by  the  name  of  Deeping  Wakes  given  to  the  manor.  There  was 
a  priory  here  belonging  to  Crowland  Abbey,  the  refectory  of  which  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  rectory-house.  Of  this  the  roof  with  its  ancient  timbers  and  one 
of  its  windows  still  remain.  The  window  is  a  beautiful  transomed  one  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  originally  there  were  two  similar  ones  on  each  side  of 
it.  The  church,  called  after  the  famous  St.  Guthlac,  was  built  or  rebuilt  in 
the  thirteenth  centur}'-,  and  consists  of  a  tower,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
a  porch,  and  chancel.  The  arches  of  its  north  aisle  arcade  are  semicircular, 
and  those  of  the  corresponding  one  are  pointed.  At  the  east  end  of  this  aisle 
is  a  piscina  and  aumbry,  indicating  that  there  was  formerly  a  chapel  there. 
The  porch  is  Early  English.  The  massive  tower  and  the  rest  of  the  fabric  are 
Perpendicular.  In  each  angle  of  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  a  richly-carved 
bracket  and  canopy  above  it.  Here  also  is  a  low-side  window,  three  sedilia,  a 
piscina,  an  aumbry,  and  two  coped  gravestones  enriched  with  foliated  crosses 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

A  short  drive  brought  the  company  to  Deeping  St.  James,  whose  church 
is  a  grand  structure,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  its  old  tower,  which  was 
replaced  by  one  of  the  last  century,  i.e.,  1735.  Originally  it  was  a  Norman 
fabric,  of  which  the  south  aisle  arcade  of  the  nave  and  its  north  wall  still 
remain.  This  arcade,  of  seven  bays,  consists  of  clustered  pillars  five  of  which 
have  plain  square,  and  two  have  cushioned  caps,  supporting  semicircular 
moulded  arches,  above  which  is  a  triforium.  In  the  exterior  of  the  north  wall 
is  an  enriched  Norman  string,  showing  that  this  church  never  had  a  north 
aisle.  One  of  its  original  windows  remains  in  situ,  consisting  of  Norman 
pillared  jambs  and  a  semicircular  head,  in  which  a  small  Decorated  two-light 
window  was  afterwards  placed.  This  still  contains  a  few  fragments  of  painted 
glass.  Later  still,  three  Perpendicular  windows  were  inserted  in  this  wall, 
instead  of  the  original  ones.  It  had  transepts,  now  lost,  the  arches  of  wdiich 
are  filled  in  with  masonry.  The  south  aisle,  supported  externally  by  low 
buttresses  surmounted  by  gablets,  is  of  the  Decorated  period  ;  the  east  end  of 
this  was  a  chantry  chapel,  as  is  shown  by  a  piscina  and  two  aumbries.  This 
is  lighted  by  six  fine  windows  in  its  side  Avail  and  a  low-side  window,  besides 
two  similar  ones  at  the  east  end.     The  font  is  Norman,  and  consists  of  a  large 
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circular  bowl  having  intersecting  arcading  carved  upon  its  surface,  and  a  low 
corresponding  stem.  The  south  porch  is  a  fine  feature,  having  mouldings 
enriched  by  the  dog-tooth  ornament.  The  chancel  doorway  is  now  blocked 
up.  Within  is  some  good  intersecting  arcading,  and  a  double  piscina.  The 
interesting  old  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  probably  occupies  the 
site  of  the  old  priory  buildings,  and  in  a  field  west  of  it  is  a  tumulus. 

Deeping  St.  Nicholas  Church,  erected  in  1845,  after  plans  given  by  the  late 
Mr.  Kirk,  of  Sleaford,  was  noticed  in  passing.  It  constitutes  a  memorial  of 
the  late  Messrs.  "William  and  Nicholas  Clark  Stevenson,  who  bequeathed  funds 
for  building  and  endowing  it.  The  Churches  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  St.  Peter, 
Spaldjng,  were  mentioned  in  the  programme,  but  much  time  having  been  lost 
on  the  way,  it  was  found  necessary  to  hasten  on  to  Sp)alding,  which  was  reached 
shortly  after  six. 

The  Bishop  of  Nottingham  ]3resided  at  the  Annual  Public  Dinner,  and 
after  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  an  adjournment  was  made  to  the  large  Hall  of  the 
Exchange  for  the  Evening  Meeting,  over  which  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
presided. 

His  Lordship  read  the  first  Paper,  Where  ivas  Dodona  1 

After  the  Bishop's  interesting  Paper,  Mr.  Garner's  On  Reredoses,  was  read 
in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  its  author,  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Society. 

Some  results  of  the  Eev.  A.  R.  Maddison's  researches  in  the  Bishop's 
Registry  were  communicated  to  the  Meeting  in  a  valuable  Paper  entitled 
The  Transcripts  of  Parish  Registers  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Registry. 

The  excursionists,  though  not  so  numerous  as  on  the  previous  day, 
mustered  in  considerable  numbers  on  Thursday  morning.  The  first  church 
visited  was  >S'^.  Mary's,  East  Pinchbeck,  which  elicited  the  warmest  admiration 
of  the  visitors. 

It  consists  of  a  stately  tower,  nave,  aisles,  south  porch,  chancel,  and  a 
large  Decorated  lady  chapel,  annexed  to  it  on  the  north,  which  is  more 
spacious  than  the  chancel  itself.  Imposing  as  the  tower  now  is,  it  would  have 
been  far  more  so  had  it  been  surmounted  by  a  spire,  as  was  intended  ;  but  pru- 
dence prevented  this  addition  to  its  weight.  The  contemplated  vaulting  of  the 
porch  was  also  abandoned.  The  long  clerestory  range,  consisting  of  windows  of 
two  lights  on  either  side,  crowned  by  a  panelled  and  embattled  parapet,  gives 
much  dignity  to  the  fabric.  On  entering,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  still 
remains  a  considerable  portion  of  a  much  earlier  church,  consisting  of  fine 
arcades  of  five  bays  each,  supported  by  circular  and  octangular  shafted  pillars. 
All  the  roofs,  however,  are  Perpendicular.  In  the  angle  between  the  south 
aisle  and  the  chancel  is  a  newel  staircase  within  a  small  turret,  and  part  of 
the  chancel  screen  still  remains.  The  church  was  formerly  very  rich  in  armorial 
shields  displayed  on  the  roof,  on  monuments,  and  in  the  windows,  some  of 
which  remain.  There  still  remains  a  heraldic  pedigree,  connected  with  a 
memorial  of  John  Lambert,  of  Pinchbeck,  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Emory 
Carr,  displaying  27  coats  claimed  by  John  Lambert,  and  15  claimed  by  his  wife. 

On  arriving  at  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Surflect,  the  Bishop  of  Notting- 
ham said,  the  name  of  this  place  clearly  indicates  its  connection  with  the  coast, 
and  one  of  those  numerous  estuaries  with  which  its  shore  was  formerly  serrated, 
such  as  that  of  Wainfleet,  Bicker,  and  many  others.  The  church  has  suff'ered 
through  the  character  of  the  foundations  on  which  it  stands,  whence  the  tower 
has  sunk  considerably,  and  the  spire  is  much  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
Although  very  inferior  in  importance  to  Pinchbeck  Church,  it  is  a  comely 
edifice  that  would  be  thought  much  of  in  other  districts  of  England,  where 
fine  churches  do  not  abound  as  in  this  part  of  Lincolnshire.  Externally  it  is 
entirely  Perpendicular,  and  consists  of  tower,  spire  terminating  in  a  foliated 
finial,  a  nave  having  a  rood-loft,  newel  staircase  in  a  turret  at  its  south-east 
angle,  north  and  south  aisles,  a  south  porch,  and  a  chancel  of  insignificant 
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size  and  character  compared  with  the  nave,  the  clerestory  of  which,  with  its 
embattled  parapet,  rises  far  above  it.  Within,  the  north  aisle  arcade  of  four 
bays  is  suppnited  ])y  clustered  pillars  of  the  Decorated  period.  In  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  the  cross-legged  effigy  of  a  knight  in  armour  with  the 
feet  placed  under  a  canopy  in  the  east  wall.  On  the  surcoat  appears  a  double 
queued  rampant  lion,  said  to  indicate  a  Cressy,  of  Cressy  Hall.  Here  Holies 
saw  in  the  windows  the  armorial  bearings  of  Cressy,  Lambert,  Dymoke, 
]\Iareham,  Burdon,  Wigtoft,  and  Welby  ;  also  a  funereal  shield  bearing  Crom- 
well impaling  Wolmer. 

The  next  church  visited  was  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Gosherton,  the 
size  and  great  beauty  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham  commented  upon, 
and  especially  called  attention  to  the  tower  and  spire. 

The  church  here  is  one  of  the  finest  in  this  district.  Cruciform  in  plan, 
it  possesses  all  the  features  of  a  complete  parish  church,  viz.  :  nave,  aisles, 
porch,  central  tower  and  spire,  transepts,  and  chancel.  It  is  entirely  of  the 
Perpendicular  period,  and  affords  an  excellent  example  of  that  style.  The 
tower  rises  grandly  from  the  midst  of  it,  and  is  well  surmounted  by  a  noble 
spire,  having  crocketed  angles,  supplemented  by  square  angle  pinnacles  con- 
nected with  it  by  small  flying  buttresses.  The  nave,  with  its  fine  large  east 
window  of  five  lights,  its  long  clerestory,  consisting  of  eight  windows  on  either 
side,  crowned  with  a  carved  and  embattled  parapet,  its  corresponding  aisle 
windows,  its  lofty  transepts,  and  large  porch  with  its  enriched  arch  and  three 
statue  niches,  commands  respect,  if  not  admiration.  The  chancel  was  entirely 
rebuilt  and  extended  further  eastward  by  the  late  Mr.  S.  Everard  inl866,  when 
the  nave  and  aisle  roofs  were  also  restored.  The  interior  corresponds  with  the 
exterior.  The  lower  stage  of  the  tower  is  vaulted  with  stone.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle  was  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Beneath  the 
south  window  of  the  south  transept  is  a  recess  covered  by  an  ogee -arch,  in 
which  is  an  effigy  of  a  cross-legged  knight,  thought  to  be  one  of  the  Bolle 
family,  and  certainly  the  window  glass  above  formerly  commemorated  John 
Bolle,  whose  shield  of  arms  was  displayed  in  it. 

After  a  short  drive  Quaclrivg  was  reached.  The  fine  Chureh  of  St.  Margaret 
was  built  entirely  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  probably  from  the  designs  of 
the  same  architect  as  the  one  employed  to  build  the  church  at  Gosberton, 
with  which  this  one  may  well  be  compared  both  as  to  plan  and  details.  The 
tower  and  spire  are  its  chief  feature.  These  blend  well  together,  and  the  west 
elevation  of  the  tower,  with  its  fine  doorway  and  window  above  it,  command 
attention.  Within,  its  lower  stage  is  vaulted  with  stone.  The  next  most 
striking  portion  of  the  fabric  is  the  grand  clerestory.  This  has  a  series  of  eight 
lights  in  each  of  its  walls,  which  are  surmounted  by  a  richly  carved  and 
embattled  parapet.  The  aisle  walls  are  low,  and  both  the  chancel  and  porch 
were  in  a  wretched  condition  until  1861,  when  the  former  was  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  on  its  present  plan,  and  the  porch  quite  renewed,  at  the  cost  of  the  late 
Vicar,  the  Eev.  J.  Wilson,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Kirk.  The  aisle 
arcades,  each  of  four  bays,  had  chantry  chapels  at  their  east  ends,  evidences  of 
which  still  remain.  One  was  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  other  that  of  St. 
John.  A  turret  staircase  within  the  church,  leading  to  the  rood-loft,  stands 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  arch.  Its  doorway  is  surmounted  by  a 
crocketed  ogee-arch. 

The  arrival  of  the  long  procession  of  carriages  at  Donington  created  no 
little  interest,  and  a  goodly  company  was  present  to  hear  the  Bishop's  descrip- 
tion of  the  beautiful  Church  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy  Rood. 

The  noble  tower  and  well  proportioned  spire  of  this  grand  parish  church 
form  a  conspicuous  object,  attracting  attention  long  before  it  is  reached. 
The  tower  is  entirely  detached  from  the  body  of  the  church,  standing  out  from 
the  south  aisle,  to  which  the  lower  stage  serves  as  a  porch.  It  has  a  fine  door- 
way giving  access  to  a  corresponding  one  opening  into  the  church,  above  which 
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is  a  niche  filled  with  a  figure  of  our  Lord,  once  painted  and  gilt.  The  nave 
and  south  aisle  of  this  church  are  Decorated  :  the  north  aisle,  although  later, 
may  be  assigned  to  the  same  style.  In  the  west  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  doorway, 
over  which  is  a  canopied  crocketed  niche,  and  a  large  Perpendicular  window 
of  five  lights,  with  a  corresponding  window  at  the  west  end  of  each  aisle. 
Above  the  nave  is  a  fine  clerestory  having  seven  lights  in  each  wall,  which  is 
surmounted  by  an  embattled  parapet.  The  chancel  is  Early  English,  and  has 
three  lights  of  this  period  in  its  south  wall,  with  a  priest's  doorway  below  the 
central  light.  Evidences  of  the  original  triplet  remain  in  the  east  wall,  although 
this  has  now  been  superseded  by  a  large  five-light  Perpendicular  window  ; 
there  are  also  traces  of  a  previous  chancel  arch  on  the  south  side.  Opposite 
to  this  is  the  entrance  to  the  rood-loft.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are 
sedilia  and  a  piscina,  and  on  the  north  side  is  an  arched  recess  having  rude 
steps  on  its  eastern  side,  for  what  purpose  is  not  apparent.  Near  the  south 
doorway  of  the  nave  is  a  good  Decorated  font. 

Twelve  years  ago,  when  this  Society  visited  the  Qhurch  of  St.  SwitJiin's, 
Bicker,  the  structure  was  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  its  foundations.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  energy  of  the  present  Vicar — 
the  church  has  been  thoroughly  restored  for  the  modest  sum  of  £1,400. 

There  was  a  church  and  priest  at  Bicker  before  the  Conquest,  and  at  that 
time  the  sea  came  up  very  near  to  it,  although  now  seven  miles  distant.  This 
change  is  due  to  the  silting  up  of  the  estuary  on  which  it  once  stood,  commonly 
called  Bicker  Raven.  Originally  this  was  a  late  Norman  cruciform  church, 
having  a  central  tower,  and  must  have  been  a  dignified  structure.  Of  this 
church,  two  bays  of  the  nave,  Avith  its  north  aisle  and  corresponding  arcade  of 
the  south  aisle,  still  remain.  The  rest  of  the  nave  appears  to  have  been  pulled 
down  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  judging  from  the  style  of  the  window  then 
inserted  in  its  new  west  wall  and  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle.  These 
arcades  consist  of  massive  octagonal  pillars,  having  scalloped  cushion-caps  and 
square  abaci  supporting  boldly  moulded  semicircular  arches,  enriched  with 
the  chevron  and  other  ornaments.  Those  on  the  north  side  have  projecting 
lozenges,  cut  on  the  chamfer  of  one  of  its  members.  Above  these  are  a  massive 
string  and  a  clerestory.  This  last  is  arcaded  within,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a  triplet  above  each  bay,  the  central  arch  is  pierced  to  form  a  light,  and 
each  side  arch  is  flanked  by  little  pillars.  One  of  these  windows  on  the  south 
side  has  disappeared  through  a  subsequent  alteration.  Between  each  bay  is  a 
vaulting-shaft  springing  from  the  pillar  cap  below.  Externally  the  aisle  and 
clerestory  walls  have  good  undulating  corbel-tables,  and  the  chamfer  of  the  last 
is  enriched  with  the  billet-mould.  Below  the  sills  ot  the  clerestory  is  a  bold 
string,  and  under  a  plain  set-off"  towards  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a 
semicircular-headed  doorway.  In  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  what 
we  may  regard  as  a  rebuilding  of  this  church  took  place,  for  then  the  tower 
was  rebuilt,  the  old  chancel  replaced  by  the  present  one,  and  the  nave  pro- 
longed. The  southern  piers  of  the  tower  are  diagonal  in  plan,  with  shaftlets 
at  the  angles  ;  but  the  northern  ones  have  clustered  shafts.  Its  upper  story  is 
now  Perpendicular.  The  chancel  is  a  grand  one,  and  consists  of  three  bays 
opening  into  aisles  by  means  of  arcades  supported  by  circular-shafted  pillars, 
some  of  which  have  circular  and  some  octangular  caps,  and  beyond  these  there 
is  a  disengaged  bay,  serving  as  the  sacrarium,  in  the  south  wall  of  which  is  a  set 
of  three  beautiful  sedilia.  At  the  east  end  is  a  triplet  of  lofty  lancet  lights, 
and  above  is  a  clerestory,  lighted  by  a  range  of  little  circlets  and  lancets, 
placed  alternately.  Externally,  this  is  surmounted  by  a  row  of  plain  corbels, 
above  which  formerly  arose  a  high-pitched  roof,  A  small  piece  of  an  Early 
English  cornice,  on  which  the  mask -head  is  cut,  remains  on  the  western  tower 
buttress,  and  probably  connected  it  with  the  lost  transept.  The  porch  arch 
on  the  south  side  of  this  church  is  also  Early  English.  During  the  Decorated 
period  again  great  alterations  were  made.    The  transepts  and  aisles  were  pulled 
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down  and  wider  aisles  were  built.  Of  these,  the  north  aisle  extended  from  the 
west  end  of  the  tower  to  nearly  the  other  end  of  the  chancel,  and  the  south 
aisle  fi-oni  the  west  end  of  the  Norman  M^ork  to  the  same  point  eastward 
reached  by  its  compeer.  The  eastern  portion  of  this  has  a  lower  roof,  to  pre- 
vent its  interference  with  the  clerestory  windows  above.  The  aisles  are  lighted 
by  two-light  windows  having  quatrefoils  in  their  heads,  and  another  of  these 
was  then  also  inserted  in  tlie  soutli  wall  of  the  Early  English  chancel.  The 
westernmost  three-light  window  of  the  north  aisle  is  of  a  later  character,  the 
two  next  windows  have  angular  instead  of  arcli(!d  heads,  and  the  two  central 
windows  are  flat-headed  ones  of  the  Tudor  type.  A  little  to  the  east  of  the 
porch  is  a  turret  staircase,  whence  there  is  access  to  another  turret  staircase, 
leading  to  the  belfry  chamber.  The  easternmost  bay  of  each  aisle  once  formed 
a  chantry  chapel,  one  of  which  was  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Portions  of  the  screen  of  one  remain,  and  there  is  a  piscina  and  statue-bracket 
in  the  other.  The  font  is  Early  English.  Its  base  and  top  are  square,  but  its 
form  is  otherwise  circular,  and  it  has  four  octangular  pillars  with  foliated  caps 
rising  from  its  base.  This  last  is  made  out  of  old  tombstones  still  bearing 
portions  of  incised  crosses  upon  them.  Tlie  old  bench-ends  were  wide,  square, 
and  flanked  by  little  buttresses  ;  a  small  portion  of  the  embattled  ledge  that 
formerly  ran  along  the  walls  of  the  aisles  in  connection  with  its  seating  still 
remains. 

The  next  halt  was  made  at  SwinesTiead,  a  name  well  known  from  its 
mention  by  Shakespeare  in  his  play  of  King  John  in  connection  with  the 
Cistercian  Abbey  here.  This  was  founded  by  Robert  Gresley  in  1134,  with 
the  consent  of  his  son,  and  confirmed  by  Henry  II.  It  stood  about  a  mile 
eastward  of  the  church,  and  had  no  connection  with  it,  but  is  especially  famed 
from  its  having  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  unfortunate  King  John  after  he  had 
with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  rising  tide  of  the  Wash,  and  had  lost  his 
baggage  and  treasure.  There  was  a  parish  church  on  the  site  of  the  present 
one  during  the  Norman  period,  from  the  evidence  of  carved  fragments  of  that 
period,  which  have  been  found  on  its  site,  but  the  whole  of  the  present 
fabric  is  either  Decorated  or  Perpendicular.  It  is  a  fine  spacious  church. 
The  tower,  of  which  the  lower  stage  is  decorated,  is  its  chief  feature, 
and  is  overlapped  by  the  nave  aisles,  and  has  a  newel  staircase  at  its 
south-western  angle,  which  gives  variety  to  its  composition.  In  its  western 
face  is  a  doorway  with  a  small  two-light  window  over  it,  and  a  large  belfry 
window  in  each  of  its  faces  above.  It  is  surmounted  by  an  embattled  parapet 
and  angle  pinnacles.  From  this  rises  a  small  octangular  stage,  having  two 
little  lights  in  each  of  its  faces,  and  an  embattled  parapet,  whence  springs  a 
spire  of  moderate  height.  The  south  porch  is  Decorated,  and  has  just  been 
rebuilt  ;  but  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the  carved  work  within  it,  con- 
sisting of  five  crocketed  pediments  on  either  side,  surmounted  by  finials  with 
pinnacles  between  them.  The  south  aisle  is  also  Decorated,  and  has  been 
recently  rebuilt.  The  six  corresponding  windows  of  the  north  aisle  are  Per- 
pendicular. At  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  nave  is  a  newel  staircase  leading 
to  the  rood-loft  and  chancel  roof.  The  clerestory  is  lighted  by  a  range  of  six 
good  Decorated  windows  on  either  side,  having  flat  piers  between  them,  and 
is  surmounted  by  an  embattled  parapet.  The  chancel,  before  it  was  rebuilt 
some  30  years  ago,  was  a  late  Perpendicular  structure,  having  three  four-light 
windows  in  its  side  walls,  one  in  the  same  style  at  its  east  end,  a  priest's  door- 
way on  the  south  side,  and  had  been  vaulted  with  stone.  As  this  was  then  in 
a  bad  state  of  repair,  it  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  form  by  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  "Within  are  aisle-arcades  of  six  bays  each,  consisting  of  clustered 
pillars  and  their  responds  standing  upon  square  bases  ;  the  arches  of  the  south 
arcade  are  of  three  chamfered  orders,  but  those  of  the  north  have  only  two. 
Both  of  these  have  lean-to  roofs,  but  through  the  arrangement  of  the  timbers 
of  the  northern  one,  the  eff"ect  of  a  low  span-roof  is  given  to  this.     There  was 
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a  chantry  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  each  aisle,  and  a  statue  bracket  in  both  still 
points  to  this.  One  of  these  chapels,  no  doubt,  was  dedicated  in  honour  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  belonged  to  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary  of  Swineshead.  An 
entrance  to  a  low  mortuar}  chapel  or  vault  l)eneath  the  southern  chapel  still 
remains,  although  this  is  now  walled  up.  The  best  of  the  old  bench  ends  are 
still  doing  service  in  this  church,  and  the  new  ones  have  been  copied  from 
them.  Below  the  altar  is  laid  the  old  altar  slab,  marked  with  the  usual  five 
crosses,  and  an  additional  one  on  its  front  edge.  In  the  pavement  at  the  east 
end  of  the  nave  are  three  large  sepulchral  slabs.  One  of  gray  marble  had  once 
a  border  legend  and  effigies  in  brass  of  a  civilian,  his  wife,  sons,  and  daughters. 
Another  of  freestone  also  commemorated  a  civilian  and  his  wife,  whose  effigies 
are  incised  upon  it.  He  is  represented  in  a  gown,  with  a  purse  by  his  side, 
and  a  dagger  pendent  from  his  girdle  ;  she  in  a  gown  with  a  long  pendent  girdle 
and  hood.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  former  chancel  was  an  imposing  monu- 
ment of  alabaster  and  marble,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  commemorating 
Sir  John  Lockton,  portions  of  which  are  now  in  the  vestry.  This  bears  the 
following  epitaph  : — "  Near  this  place  doth  lye  the  body  of  Sir  John  Lockton, 
Knight,  who  departed  this  life  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  upon  the  nintli  day 
of  Jan.,  in  the  year  of  our  redemption  1610.  Who  had  by  dame  Frances  his 
wife  11  children,  three  only  living,  William,  John  and  Francis,  which  dame 
Frances,  yet  surviving,  at  her  own  cost  and  charges,  in  token  of  her  love,  and 
to  the  loving  memory  of  ber  deceased  husband,  hath  erected  this  monument. 
Anno  Dom.,  1628  :— 

"  What  epitaph  shall  we  afford  this  shrine  ? 

Words  cannot  grace  this  monument  of  thine  ; 

His  sweet  perfections  summed  up  were  such 

As  heaven,  I  think,  for  earth  did  think  too  much. 

Honest,  religious,  wise  ;  so  good  a  liver, 

H  e  lived  to  die,  and  died  to  live  for  ever. 

Then  let  each  Christian's  heart  join  with  my  pen 

To  embalm  his  virtues  in  the  minds  of  men." 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Wigtoft,  came  next  in  order  ;  the 
present  nave  and  aisle  were  rebuilt  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  present  several  interesting  features. 

An  old  Churchwardens'  account-book  belonging  to  this  church  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  containing  many  curious  entries,  was,  with  other  things 
stolen  some  years  ago,  and  left  afterwards  to  perish  in  a  ditch.  Fortunately, 
however,  a  copy  of  its  contents  had  previously  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Nichols 
and  printed  in  a  work  of  theirs,  called  Ancient  Mannei^s  of  England,  1797. 
Many  armorial  shields  were  still  displayed  in  the  glass  of  this  church  when 
Gervase  Holies  visited  it,  set  forth  in  volume  x.,  p.  200,  of  the  Associated 
Societies'  Reports,  but  now  only  a  very  few  fragments  of  painted  glass  remain 
in  its  windows,  viz.,  one  bearing  England  and  France  ancient  quarterly,  in 
the  middle  window  of  the  north  aisle,  and  a  lion's  head  jessant  in  the  west 
window  of  the  south  aisle.  This  is  a  very  pleasing  structure  as  a  whole. 
Proceeding  to  examine  it  in  detail,  we  notice  that  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower 
is  Transitional.  In  its  western  face  is  a  richly  ornamented  window  of  this 
period,  the  jambs  of  which  are  relieved  by  banded  shafted  pillars  supporting 
a  semicircular  arch,  enriched  with  the  chevron  and  tooth  ornament.  The 
porch  also,  though  for  the  most  part  Decorated,  has  clustered  shafts  with 
boldly  foliated  caps  and  corbel-tables  in  its  side  walls  of  the  Transitional 
period.  In  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  present  nave  and  its 
aisles  were  rebuilt.  The  windows  are  of  the  reticulated  type,  so  common  in 
Lincolnshire,  those  in  their  side  walls  being  decussated,  owing  to  the  want  of 
greater  height.  During  the  Perpendicular  period  the  clerestory  was  added, 
which  certainly  gives  much  dignity  to  this  church  through  the  number  of  its 
lights  and  its  embattled  parapet.     Then  also  the  present  chancel  was  built. 
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Of  this,  the  lower  part  of  its  only  south  window  is  lilled  in  with  iiiusonry,  and 
its  little  doorway  is  so  near  to  the  east  end  as  to  suggest  tliat  the  chancel  has 
once  been  longer.  Over  the  east  window  is  a  horizontal  string,  not  commonly 
seen  in  such  a  position.  The  greater  part  of  the  tower  and  spire  is  also  in 
the  same  style.  Within,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  south  aisle  is  much 
wider  than  the  northern  one.  The  aisle  arcades  consist  of  four  clustered  pillars 
supporting  well  moulded  arches.  Portions  of  a  fine  carved  oak  screen  still 
remain,  but  the  lower  part  has  been  cruelly  cut  away  to  exhibit  the  poor 
modern  painted  glass  in  the  east  window.  The  entrance  to  the  rood-loft  still 
remains  on  the  east  side  of  the  chancel  arch.  A  good  Jacobean  pulpit  has 
also  been  very  unadvisedly  tampered  with.  A  piscina,  near  the  east  end  of 
the  south  aisle,  bears  witness  to  the  former  existence  of  a  chapel  there.  Two 
well  carved  bench  ends  are  now  doing  service  as  chair  backs  within  the 
sacrarium.  On  one  of  these  are  carved  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  the 
first  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  several  Apostles. 

Speaking  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Suttcrton,  which  was  the  next 
visited,  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham  said, — in  a  Saxon  chronicle  dated  868, 
preserved  among  the  Arundel  MSS.,  an  account  is  given  of  the  endowment  of 
this  church  and  of  that  at  Algarkirk,  although  neither  of  these  are  mentioned 
in  Domesday-book.  Originally  the  existing  structure  was  cruciform  in  plan, 
and  had  a  central  tower  as  at  present.  This  was  built  at  a  time  when  the 
Norman  style  was  beginning  to  give  way  to  the  Early  English.  The  richly- 
carved  doorway,  the  aisle-arcades,  and  the  piers  and  arches  of  the  tower  are  all 
of  this  period.  Of  these  the  chancel  arch  is  pointed,  although  enriched  with 
the  Norman  chevron  and  other  ornaments  ;  but  the  north  doorway  was  recon- 
structed when  the  wall  in  which  it  stands  was  rebuilt.  The  southern  one  is 
protected  by  a  copy  of  the  porch  that  formerly  performed  this  office  for  it,  but 
lacks  its  architectural  spirit.  The  doorway  itself  with  its  three  pillars  cut  on 
either  jamb,  and  three  enriched  members  above,  is  very  striking.  The  aisle 
arcades,  of  five  bays  each,  consist  of  lofty,  circular-shafted  pillars,  the  caps  of 
which  are  adorned  with  bold  and  varied  carving.  Their  eastern  responds  stand 
two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  pillars  with  which  they  are  associated,  and  in 
these  are  statue  niches.  The  pitch  of  the  original  nave  roof  is  indicated  by 
its  remaining  weathering  on  the  west  wall  of  the  tower.  Of  the  Early  English 
period  are  the  transepts  opening  into  aisles  or  chapels.  The  southern  transept 
had  these  originally  on  both  sides  ;  the  western  one  was  rebuilt  of  late  years, 
and  is  called  the  Massingberd  aisle.  It  has  a  modern  triplet  in  its  south  wall, 
and  small  square-headed  clerestory  windows  in  its  side  walls.  The  north 
transept  has  small  coupled  clerestory  windows,  and  a  grand  Decorated  window 
extending  over  the  greater  part  of  its  north  wall.  At  the  west  end  of  each 
aisle  is  an  interesting  lancet  window,  but  their  side  walls  are  lighted  by  flat- 
headed  Decorated  windows.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  large  Decorated 
window,  and  the  clerestory  consists  of  small  square-headed  two-light  windows, 
five  on  either  side.  The  chancel  is  Early  English.  In  each  of  its  side  walls 
are  two  coupled  lancet  windows,  and  a  priest's  doorway  in  the  south  wall  partly 
under  one  of  the  windows.  The  triplet  in  the  east  wall  is  modern.  The  tower 
is  a  large  Perpendicular  one,  rising  from  the  older  ground  story.  It  has  large 
belfry-lights,  and  a  fine  crocketed  spire.  This  vvas  wonderfully  weil  rebuilt  in 
1787,  The  present  chancel  floor  is  higher  than  it  ought  to  be,  as  is  seen  by 
the  level  of  the  sedilia  arch  in  the  south  wall.  Adjoining  this  is  a  double 
piscina  having  circular  projecting  bowls  banded  with  the  nail-head  ornament, 
and  in  the  angle  close  to  it  is  a  double  recess  which  probably  served  as  a  locker, 
although  there  is  another  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel.  Three  interesting 
monuments  formerly  stood  in  the  chancel,  which  have  now  been  relegated  to 
the  west  end  of  the  nave.  These  commemorate  three  members  of  the 
Boneworth  family,  viz.,  John  Bonew  )rth,  Alice  his  wife,  and  John  their  son, 
a  priest  and  chaplain  of  Sutterton.  The  name  of  Hugo  de  Cranmere  formerly 
appeared  in  the  west  window  of  this  church,  the  ancestor  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer. 
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Probably  the  most  beautiful  church  visited  during  the  day,  and  the  one 
upon  which  most  care  and  expense  had  been  lavished,  was  that  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  Algarkirk. 

This  church,  originally  a  very  fine  one,  has  become  far-famed  through  its 
costly  and  judicious  restoration  by  the  late  Rector,  Prebendary  Beridge. 
Algarkirk  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  great  Saxon  Earl,  Algar, 
who  fell  at  the  famous  battle  of  Threckingham,  a.d.  870,  in  defence  of  South 
Lincolnshire  against  the  Danes,  the  result  of  which  was  the  permanent  sub- 
jugation of  the  whole  county  to  those  fierce  invaders.  It  is  known  from  an 
existing  record  that  there  was  once  a  Saxon  church  here  ;  also  that  there  was 
a  jSforman  one  on  its  site,  for  there  are  fragments  of  this  preserved  in  the  vestry 
of  the  present  fabric.  It,  however,  was  superseded  by  one  nearly  of  the  same 
size  as  the  existing  church  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  Of  this  the 
tower,  nave,  north  transept,  transept  aisle-arcades,  north  and  south  doorways, 
and  porch  still  remain.  The  piers  of  the  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  church 
consist  of  massive  circular  shafted  pillars  supplemented  by  four  subordinate 
shaftlets  filleted  to  a  sharp  edge.  On  either  side  of  the  eastern  arch  of  the 
tower,  opening  into  the  chancel,  is  a  smaller  arch  in  an  inclined  wall,  also 
opening  into  the  chancel,  one  from  the  south  transept,  the  other  from  the 
vestry  adjoining  the  north  transept.  Contemporary  arcades  of  two  bays  each 
on  the  western  sides  of  the  transepts  indicate  that  there  were  originally  western 
aisles  of  the  same  period,  which  have  now  been  superseded.  There  are  also 
evidences  that  there  were  coeval  chapels  on  the  other  sides  of  the  transepts — 
namely,  a  remaining  wide,  semicircular-headed  arch  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
northern  transept,  and  the  pier  of  a  similar  one  in  the  southern  transept.  A 
single  lancet,  with  pillared  jambs,  in  the  east  wall  of  the  north  transept,  the 
north  wall,  and  a  corbel-table  on  its  east  and  west  walls  are  all  of  the  same 
period.  The  nave  arcades  are  also  coeval  with  the  above-named  smaller 
features.  These  are  of  five  bays  supported  by  circular-shafted  pillars  having 
octagonal  bases  placed  upon  circular  sub-bases.  The  caps  of  the  two  western- 
most of  these,  on  the  north  side,  are  ornamented  with  bold  foliation.  Some 
of  the  others  are  circular,  some  octangular,  and  on  three  of  them  appears  the 
nail-head  ornament.  The  unpretending  north  doorway  is  of  the  same  date. 
This  is  protected  by  a  porch,  having  a  semicircular  arch,  which  has  been 
rebuilt,  but  precisely  as  before.  The  chancel  comes  next  as  to  date.  This  is 
Early  Decorated,  In  each  of  its  side  walls  are  three  two-light  windows,  and  a 
smaller  one  at  the  west  end  showing  externally  on  the  south,  and  internally 
on  the  north,  this  latter  being  filled  in  with  ornamental  lattice-work.  The 
east  window  of  the  chancel  is  modern,  and  designed  after  the  beautiful  original 
north  and  south  windows  of  the  transepts.  The  nave  and  chancel  aisles  are 
also  Decorated  ;  their  windows  are  alike,  and  consist  each  of  three  lights, 
beneath  a  segmental  arch.  The  present  south  transept  occupies  the  space  ol 
the  former  one,  and  its  eastern  aisle  ;  hence  its  fine  large  south  window  looks 
askew  when  compared  Avith  the  corresponding  one  in  the  north  transept.  Near 
this  is  a  beautiful  canopied  and  crocketed  j)iscina,  indicating  that  this  transept 
served  as  a  chapel.  Last  of  all  the  fine  clerestory  range,  with  its  ten  lights  on 
either  side,  was  added.  This,  as  well  as  the  aisles  below,  has  an  embattled 
parapet,  giving  much  richness  to  the  composition  of  the  fabric.  The  Purbeck 
marble  font  is  an  ancient  one  restored.  Its  central  circular  base  is  surrounded 
by  eight  shaftlets,  and  the  whole  is  of  a  very  good  form.  The  decorations  of 
the  church  are  in  good  taste,  and  the  windows  are  filled  with  good  painted 
glass  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell. 

Algarkirk  concluded  the  series  of  churches  specified  in  the  programme, 
and  the  Society  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham  for 
having  so  ably  discharged  the  duties  of  cicerone  on  the  two  days. 

A  second  Public  Meeting  was  held  in  the  evening,  and  was  well  attended. 
The  Bishop  of  Nottingham  presided,  and  the  following  Papers  were  read  : — 


REPORT.  CI. 

The  Danish  occiqyation  of  South  Lincolnshire,  as  illustrated  by  Local  N'ames, 
by  the  Precentor  of  Lincoln  ;  Ancient  and  Modern  loay  of  Building  Churches, 
"by  Mr.  Mickletiiwaite,  of  Loudon  ;  Church  Toivcrs,  by  Sir  C.  H.  J. 
Anderson,  Bart. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  authors  of  the  various  Papers,  and 
a  hearty  acknowledgment  by  the  Chairman  of  the  hospitality,  shown  by  the 
Vicar  and  the  inhabitants  of  Spalding  to  the  Members  of  the  Society,  brought 
this  most  successful  meeting  to  a  close. 

"With  regard  to  the  Cathedral  we  have  to  report  the  completion  of  no 
considerable  work  during  the  past  year.  The  most  important  has  been  the 
lowering  of  the  ground  at  the  west  front,  by  which  the  facade  has  gained  im- 
mensely in  dignity,  and  the  unity  of  the  design  has  been  rendered  more  apparent. 
The  accumulated  soil  has  been  removed  to  the  depth  of  between  2j  and  3 
feet,  bringing  to  light  the  continuous  Norman  plinth  on  which  the  whole 
design  rests,  and  the  long  buried  bases  of  the  attached  shafts.  The  false  bases 
added  at  a  higher  level  have  been  removed,  and  new  bases,  copied  from  one  of 
the  original  design  happily  remaining  in  the  recess  in  the  north-west  chapel, 
supplied  in  the  old  position.  The  decayed  shafts  and  stone  work  have  been 
made  good,  and  the  steps  restored.  The  improvement  in  the  proportions  of 
the  doorways,  which  have  now  regained  their  original  height,  is  very  marked. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  improvement  might  be  continued  by  the 
lowering  of  the  road  along  the  south  side  of  the  Minster.  For  this  much 
needed  work  we  are  glad  to  know  that  negotiations  are  in  progress  which  we 
earnestly  hope  will  be  brought  to  a  successful  termination.  What  has  been 
effected  at  the  Avest  front  shews  how  marvellous  would  be  the  increase  in  the 
stateliness  of  the  building  when  seen  in  its  pro]oer  proportions  from  the  base 
mouldings  upwards. 

The  bells  have  been  re-hung  in  the  south-western  or  St.  Hugh's  Tower. 
To  guard  against  the  danger  of  the  vibration  shattering  this  already  somewhat 
unstable  fabric,  a  lofty  structure  of  timber  framing  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated 
pyramid  has  been  erected  within  the  shell  of  the  tower,  resting  on  the  strong 
Norman  walls  below,  and  supporting  a  cage  of  beams  in  which  the  bells 
are  hung. 

Within  the  Cathedral,  it  is  a  cause  of  congratulation  that  the  last  remain- 
ing blocks  of  pews  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir  have  been  removed,  their  places 
being  supplied  by  well-designed  carved  oaken  benches  with  square  ends  :  it  is 
a  question  whether  the  effect  would  not  have  been  better  if  the  architect  instead 
of  introducing  an  entirely  fresh  design  for  the  bench  ends,  had  adopted  the 
poppy-head  design,  of  which  many  good  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the 
church.  We  think  there  is  something  very  jarring  in  the  close  proximity  of 
the  two  designs.  The  improvement,  however,  of  the  effect  of  the  choir  is  very 
great.  In  connection  with  this  alteration,  the  Bishop's  throne  is  to  receive  a 
new  front,  and  the  canopy  work,  which  was  designed  by  Essex  and  far  from 
bad,  especially  considering  its  date,  will  be  brought  into  more  complete  harmony 
with  the  stall  work,  and  its  niches  filled  with  statues.  This  will  be  a  first  step 
towards  placing  similar  statues  in  the  now  empty  niches  of  the  canopies  of  the 
prebendal  stalls.  A  plan  is  under  consideration  for  removing  the  "  ladies'  pew  " 
at  the  east  end  on  the  north  side,  and  continuing  the  line  of  stalls.  These 
would  afford  suitable  accommodation  for  the  Judges  and  Sheriff  at  the  Assizes, 
and  for  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  when  attending  the  Cathedral  services 
officially. 

The  restoration  of  the  cloisters  has  been  commenced  on  the  western  side. 
The  inclination  of  the  walls  outwards,  which,  for  want  of  a  proper  foundation, 
commenced  almost  immediately  on  their  first  erection,  rendering  necessary 
the  addition  of  buttresses,  has  increased  so  much  that  their  security  was 
endangered.  The  only  satisfactory  mode  of  procedure  was  to  take  down  the 
whole  of  the  cloisters  with  its  groined  roof  of  timber,  and  its  traceried 
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windows,  bay  by  bay,  and  rebuild  it  stone  by  stone,  replacing  the  decayed 
parts  with  new  work.  The  whole  is  being  executed  with  the  most  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  original  design. 

We  regret  to  have  to  present  a  Balance  Sheet  less  satisfactory  than  that 
last  year.  Many  subscriptions  for  the  current  and  former  years  are  in  arrear, 
so  that  we  fear  that  during  the  year  1883  it  will  be  impossible  to  respond  to 
any  applications  that  may  be  made  to  us  for  building  grants. 

We  append  the  Treasurer's  Balance  Sheet,  and  notices  of  churches  which 
have  been  restored  or  built  during  the  year  1882. 


CASH  ACCOUNT,  1882. 

Receipts.  £    s.    d.  Disbursements.  £    s.    d. 

Balance  in  hand,  31st  Dec,  Feb.  24.  J.  Williamson  ...     48     9     6 

3881  132  12     7    April  6.   Mrs.      Doncaster 


By  Entrance  Fees 4  10     6 

,,  Subscriptions 51     8     6 

„  Interest  2     8     0 


£190  19     7 


(half-year) 10     3     0 

Aug.  14.  Spalding  Ex- 
penses       13     3     3 

Oct.  18.  Mrs.      Doncaster 

(half-year) 10     0     0 

Dec.  8.  North's  Church 
Bells  of  Lin- 
colnshire          2     2     0 

Balance  in  hand,  Dec.  31st., 
I      1882  107     1  10 


£190  19     7 


Jan.  1,  1883.     J.  CLEMENTS,  Teeasurkr. 
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His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
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^iu-Pwsibents. 


*Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Ripon. 
*Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Effingham. 
*Kight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mexborough 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Scarbrough. 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Feversham. 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Wharncliffe. 
♦Right  Hon.  Lord  Hotham,  M.  P. 


Right  Hon.  Lord  Houghton. 
*Hon.  and  Rev.  P.  Yorke  Savilli 
Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Lascelles. 
*Hon.  Payan  Dawnay. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Creyke. 
Godfrey  Wj:ntworth,  Esq. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Watkins. 


QlommxtUt. 


The  Patrons. 
The  Presidents. 
The  Vice-Presidents. 
The  Rural  Deans. 
Balme,  E.  B.  Wheatley, 
BuRRELL,  Rev.  R. 
Foljambe,  T.,  Esq. 
Guest,  Rev.  Geo. 
Haworth,  Kev.  W. 
Atkinson,  W.,  Esq. 


Esq. 


Pearson,  J.  Esq. 
Trundle,  Rev.  G. 
Fowler,  C.  H.,  Esq. 
Jones,  G.  Fowler,  Esq. 
LuKis,  Rev.  W.  C. 
LuNN,  Rev.  J.  R. 
Ornsby,  Rev.  Canon. 
Philips,  Rev.  Canon. 
Raine,  Rev.  Canon. 
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Rev.  W.    Haworth. 

For  York  : 


For  Ripon: 
Rev.  W.  C.   LuKis. 

For  Doncaster : 
Rev.   Canon  Philips. 

For  Leeds  : 
Rev.  John  Gott,  D.D. 

For   Sheffield: 
Joseph  Fawcett,  Esq. 

E.  Robinson,  Esq. 


Curat0VJ5. 

Rev.  G.  Trundle. 
Rev.  W.   Haworth. 
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The  Keport. 

In  presenting  their  Thirt3''-Ninth  Annual  Report,  the  Committee  have  to 
regret  the  loss  of  their  Secretarj^,  the  Rev.  G.  Rowe,  whose  death  occurred 
most  suddenly  in  October  last.  Mr,  Rowe  had  for  many  years  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  his  removal  will  be  severely  felt  not 
only  as  a  contributor  of  the  many  valuable  papers  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Society's  Reports,  but  in  the  watchful  care  which  he 
exercised  in  promoting  the  Society's  objects  in  his  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. His  ready  information  was  always  at  the  disposal  of  all  who  needed  it, 
and  his  genial  and  valuable  help  will  long  be  remembered  by  many  who  sought 
his  advice.  The  Committee  beg  to  offer  their  condolences  to  his  bereaved 
family,  and  to  express  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  the  Society  has  sus- 
tained.    No  successor,  has,  as  yet,  been  appointed. 

The  Committee  have  had  again  under  their  consideration  the  proposed 
mutilation  of  St.  Crux  Church,  York,  and  have  been  in  correspondence  on  the 
subject  with  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings.  It  was 
considered  desirable  to  draw  up  a  protest  against  the  proposal,  and  forward  it 
to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  the  Archdeacon,  the 
Incumbent  of  the  Church,  and  the  local  press.  The  following  intimation 
from  the  Archbishop  in  reply  was  received  with  satisfaction  : — 

"Your  letter  is  the  first  intimation  I  have  had  of  the  proposal  to  pull 
down  part  of  each  end  of  St.  Crux  Church,  such  an  arrangement  could  only 
take  place  with  a  faculty,  and  I  think  I  may  assure  your  Society  that  such  a 
faculty  could  not  be  granted. " 

It  was  proposed  to  have  a  Summer  Excursion  to  Cover  ham  Ahhey  and 
Middleham  Castle,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  Members  not  applying  for  tickets 
the  Excursion  did  not  place,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  a 
previous  Committee  Meeting. 

A  Member  was  deputed  to  visit  the  Church  at  Thome,  and  a  report  has 
been  received  of  the  proposed  restoration  of  the  interesting  fifteenth-century 
porch  there. 

The  subjoined  balance  sheet,  will  it  is  hoped,  be  considered  satisfactory. 
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ABSTEACT  OF  TEEASUEER'S  ACCOUNTS, 

For  the   Year  ending  December,  1882. 


Receipts. 
£    s.   d. 
Balance  in  Bank, 

Jan.  1,  1882  ..68  15     5 
Do.  in  Treasurer's 

hands 12     9 


£.    s.    d. 


69  18     2 


Annual  Subscriptions  : — 

Forl882 33  13    6 

,,    1883 0  10     0 

Arrears  12     0     0 


Sale  of  Reports,  &c.... 

Interest  at  Bank 1  11     6 


46 
0 


3     6 


£118     0  11 


EXPENDITUKE. 

£    s.    d. 

Rent   5     0    0 

To  Mr.  Pickering,  Printing, 

Postage  of  Reports,  &c..     2     5     3 

To  Mr.  Williamson,  Prin- 
ting Reports 32     6     4 

Subscription     to     Surtees 
Society  110 

Secretary's  Expenses,. Post- 
age, &c 10     0 

Treasurer's  Account : — 

Collector's  Pound- 
age   0  13     0 

Postage,  &c 0  11     1 

1     4     1 


Balance  in  Bank, 

Jan.  1,  1883.. .70     3     1 
Do.  in  Treasurer's 

hands 5     12 


75     4     3 


£118  0  11 


Examined  and  found  correct,  April,  1883, 

E.  ROBINSON,  AudUor. 
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The  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
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patrons. 

The  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Northampton. 
The  Very  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Worcester. 
The  Archdeacons  of  Northampton  and  Oakham. 


'^xcz-'^xtQitznis. 


The  Duke  of  Buccletjch,  K.G. 
The  Marquis  of  Northampton. 
The  Lord  Lilford. 
The  Lord  Overstone. 
The  Bishop  of  Adelaide. 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  L.  C.  R.  Irby. 
Sir  Charles  E.  Isham,  Bart. 
Sir  Henry  E.  L.  Dryden,  Bart, 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wales,  Chancellor  of 
Peterborough. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Lightfoot,  D.D., 
Rector  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  M.  Argles,  Canon  of  Peter- 
borough. 
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The  Patrons.  I 

The  President.  I 

The  Officers  of 
Rev.  F.  C.  Alderson. 
Rev.  R.  S.  Baker. 
Rev.  A.  Boodle. 
Rev.  J.  Brown. 
M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq. 
Rev.  H.  Crawley. 
Sir  Henry  Dryden. 
Rev.  T.  Eykyn. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Huntingford. 
Rev.  L.  H.  LoYD. 


The  Vice-Presidents. 
The  Rural  Deans. 
the  Society. 

Rev.  W   P.  Mackesy. 

H.  0.  Nethercote,   Esq. 

Rev.  T.  Richards. 

T.  Scriven,  Esq. 

R.  G.  Sceiven,  Esq. 

Rev.  C.  Smyth. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Stewart. 

E.  Thornton,  Esq. 

G.  L.  Watson,  Esq. 


^0ttox*arg  (SfcvctariiS!. 

Rev.  Chancellor  Wales. 
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The  Repokt. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  December  4tli,  1882,  Sir  Henry  E,  L. 
Drydf:n,  Bart. ,  in  the  Chair. 

The  ordinary  business  having  been  transacted,  a  letter  was  read  from  the 
Very  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  calling  attention  to  the  dangerous  condition 
of  the  Tower  of  Irthlingborough  Parish  Church,  and  suggesting  that  the 
Society  should  take  up  the  matter  of  the  restoration  of  so  important  a  work, 
as  they  did  that  of  S.  Sepulchre's,  Northampton,  several  years  since. 

The  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker,  Rector  of  Hargrave,  then  read  an  interesting 
Paper,  illustrated  by  plans  and  sections,  on  The  British  Earthworks  at 
Yeldon,  near  Highaon  Ferrers.  The  Paper  is  printed  in  this  year's  Volume. 
Mr.  Baker  also  exhibited  a  selection  of  Roman  and  other  relics,  which  the 
ironstone  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yeldon  have  recently  brought 
to  light.  Sir  H.  Dryden  made  a  few  observations  on  the  details  of  church 
seats,  and  exhibited  some  plans  in  which  attempts  have  been  made  by  means 
of  a  rail  or  shelf  under  the  seat  to  provide  for  hat  accommodation.  Sir.  H. 
Dryden  was  of  opinion  that  with  the  ordinary  width  of  seat  (3ft.  from  centre 
to  centre),  the  proposed  arrangement  could  not  be  conveniently  adopted,  with 
due  regard  to  the  kneeling  space. 

The  following  Report  was  then  read  : — 

Your  Committee  beg  to  lay  the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  before  the 
Members  of  the  Society. 

As  the  close  of  last  year  witnessed  the  removal  by  death  of  our  esteemed 
friend  and  valued  Secretary,  Rev.  N.  F.  Lightfoot,  so  the  beginning  of  this 
was  saddened  by  the  loss  of  two  other  of  our  friends  and  fellow-workers,  Mr.  S. 
Sharp,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Law.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Sharp  attended 
our  Annual  Meeting  last  December,  and  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
Paper  prepared  by  him  on  "Northampton  Castle,"  by  exhibiting  and  com- 
menting upon  the  coins  and  relics  collected  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Scriven  during  the 
progress  of  the  recent  excavations.  The  subject  was  one  in  which  Mr.  Sharp 
took  great  interest,  but  the  labour  of  preparing  the  paper,  and  the  effort  made 
in  coming  to  Northampton  in  very  inclement  weather,  were  too  much  for  him  in 
his  enfeebled  state  of  health.  On  his  return  home  an  unfavourable  change 
took  place,  from  which  he  never  rallied,  and  his  death  took  place  on  the 
28th  January,  1882.  Upon  Mr.  Sharp's  varied  stores  of  information  it  is 
needless  to  speak.  As  an  archceologist,  geologist,  and  numismatist,  his  fame 
extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county  in  which  the  last  30  years  of 
his  life  were  spent.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  our  Committee  Meetings  ; 
and  on  questions  of  archseological  interest,  either  local  or  general,  he  was  the 
able  and  ever  ready  adviser  of  this  and  kindred  Societies. 

In  the  death,  too,  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Law,  of  this  town — the  well-known 
architect — the  Society  loses  another  good  friend  and  zealous  member.  As  a 
young  man  he  studied  con  amore  the  iine  examples  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  around  him,  and  he  lived  to  see,  and  to  take  part  in,  the  careful 
restoration  of  very  many  of  the  churches  in  the  town  and  county.  Mr.  Law's 
great  practical  knowledge,  sound  judgment,  and  long  experience  in  his  pro- 
fession, could  not  fail  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  your  Committee,  and 
whilst  they  share  in  the  general  sorrow  for  the  removal  of  one  so  active  in  works 
of  Christian  benevolence,  they  have  specially  to  deplore  his  loss  as  one  of  the 
very  oldest  Members  of  this  Society. 

Passing  now  to  the  work  of  the  year,  plans  for  the  restoration  of  S.  John's, 
Peterborough,  were  submitted  to  your  Committee.  Rev.  H.  S.  Syers,  Vicar, 
Mr.  Pearson,  of  London,  Architect.  This  is  a  costly  restoration,  and  contem- 
plates new  roofs,  recasing  pillars,  new  clerestory  windows,  restored  aisle,  &c. 
The  work  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  sections.     The  first,  already  commenced, 
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comprises  the  new  roofs,  the  clearing  out  all  galleries,  faculty  pews,  and  the 
like,  and  the  re-seating  of  the  central  portion  of  the  building.  The  suggestions 
of  your  Committee,  referring  principally  to  details  in  the  construction  of  the 
seats,  were  forwarded  to  the  Vicar. 

Plans  for  the  restoration  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  OourteenJiall,  were 
examined.  Rev.  G.  B.  Hooper,  Rector,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  Architect.  This 
church  dates  back  to  Korman  times.  A  good  Early  English  arcade  remains, 
but  the  old  roofs  have  disappeared.  The  clerestory  windows  are  walled  up, 
and  those  in  the  aisles  probably  date  no  further  back  than  the  last  century. 
The  restoration,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  the  re-construction,  comprises 
entirely  new  roofs,  opening  and  restoring  the  clerestory  windows,  and  the 
doors  in  the  north  and  soutli  aisles,  re-seating  throughout,  heating  apparatus, 
&c.     The  plans  were  agreed  to. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Newman  exhibited  plans  for  the  completion  of  the  restoration 
of  aS*.  Mary,  Burton  Latimer.  J\Iessrs.  Carpenter  and  Ingelow,  Architects. 
This  church  has  a  portion  of  the  Norman  arcade  remaining.  The  tower  is 
Early  English,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  later  spire.  The  tower  and  spire, 
having  been  pronounced  unsafe  by  Sir  G.  Scott,  in  consequence  of  the  failiu-e 
of  the  squinch  arches  which  carried  the  spire,  were  carefully  taken  down  and 
securely  rebuilt  iifteen  years  ago,  when  the  fabric  of  the  church  underwent 
thorough  repair  ;  the  modern  flat  roof  of  the  chancel  was  removed,  and  a  high 
pitched  roof,  on  the  lines  of  the  old  one,  was  substituted.  The  plans  were 
approved  by  your  Committee  at  the  time,  and  more  than  £3,000  have  been 
expended  in  carrying  them  out,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  chancel  restoration. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  finish  the  work  by  restoring  the  north  porch,  con- 
structing new  open  drains  round  the  building,  re-seating  with  fixed  oak 
benches  of  the  Castle  Ashby  type,  building  a  vestry  on  the  south  side  of 
chancel,  and  constructing  an  organ  recess  on  the  north  side  of  it.  After  some 
discussion  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  organ  recess,  the  plans  were  approved. 

Drawings  for  the  further  restoration  of  ^S'.  Lawrence,  Towcester,  were 
examined.  Rev.  W.  H.  Lee,  Vicar,  Mr.  Pearson,  Architect.  Some  seats 
without  fronts  were  objected  to,  and  recommendations  made  in  favour  of 
horizontal  seats  and  vertical  backs.     In  other  respects  the  plans  were  approved. 

Plans  for  a  new  organ-chamber  and  vestry  for  S.  EchmmcVs,  Northampton, 
now  in  process  of  building,  were  examined  and  approved.  Rev.  N.  T.  Hughes, 
Vicar,  Mr.  Holding,  of  Northampton,  Architect. 

No  other  plans  have  come  before  your  Committee. 

The  Summer  Excursion  of  the  Society  was  made  to  Banbury  and  the 
neighbourhod  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  July.  The  arrangements  were  carefully 
planned,  and  well  carried  out,  by  Rev.  T.  C.  Beasley,  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries. 
Sir  H.  Dryden  and  about  seventeen  Members  met  at  Banbury  on  the  4th,  and 
visited  the  Cliurclics  of  Deddinglon,  Adderhury,  King's  Sutton,  and  Middleton 
Cheney,  and  the  houses  of  3Irs.  Welles,  at  King's  Sutton,  returning  to  Banbury 
to  dine  and  sleep.  On  the  next  day  the  party  visited  Bloxham,  Broughton, 
Tadmarton,  Swalcliffe,  Sliutford,  Edge  Hill,  and  Drayton,  and,  after  returning 
to  Banbury,  dispersed. 

In  the  churches  visited,  were  seen  examples  of  all  the  English  Ecclesias- 
tical styles  of  architecture,  and  of  various  alterations.  All  the  churches  have 
been  repaired  or  "restored  "  in  recent  years.  The  Incumbents  of  the  various 
parishes,  when  not  unavoidably  absent,  kindly  awaited  the  party,  and  explained 
the  chief  points  of  interest.  The  churches  of  Bloxham,  Adderbury,  King's 
button,  and  Middleton  Cheney  are  well  known  for  their  size  and  spires,  being 
exceptional  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  other  churches,  though  mostly 
of  no  great  size,  have  some  interesting  features.  At  Swalclifle  were  noticed  the 
remains  of  the  Early  Norman  and  perhaps  Saxon  church  above  the  north 
arcade,  which  had  been  inserted  at  a  much  later  date.  At  Bloxham,  is  an 
elaborate  cornice  illustrating  a  story  not  yet  explained,  and  inside  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  fresco  paintings. 
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Domestic  architecture  was  well  illustrated  in  Broughton  Castle,  Wroxton 
Abbey,  and  Sliulford  Manor  House  ;  the  two  former  of  which  would  alone  have 
repaid  the  journey  of  the  Members.  At  "Wroxton  Abbey,  the  hall  still  retains 
the  screen  and  dais.  It  is  not  possible  to  specify  the  interesting  paintings 
contained  in  the  house. 

Before  closing  their  Keport,  your  Committee  think  it  desirable  to  recall 
to  your  notice  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  towers  of  Earls  Barton  and 
Irthlingborough  Churches.  It  is  understood  that  a  subscripton  was  begun  in 
Irthlingborough  several  years  since  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  church 
tower  of  that  parish,  and  lately,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop,  an 
appeal  has  been  made  with  a  similiar  object  in  the  case  of  Earls  Barton.  The 
cost  of  the  undertaking,  certainly  at  Irthlingborough  and  probably  at  Earls 
Barton,  would  be  very  considerable  and  beyond  the  means  of  either  parish  ; 
and  if  it  takes  as  long  to  raise  the  sum  required  as  is  frequently  the  case,  it 
may  be  several  years  before  the  works  can  be  commenced.  In  the  meantime, 
these  noble  structures  are  exposed  to  serious  risk.  It  becomes  a  question  then, 
whether  the  money  ought  not  to  be  raised  at  once  by  means  of  a  loan,  and  if 
so,  whether  this  Society  might  not  take  some  action  in  promoting  such  a  plan. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  a  Sub-Committee  visited  Irthlingborough  Church 
three  years  ago,  and  in  June,  1879,  Sir  H.  Dryden  made  a  special  report  upon 
the  tower.  He  suggested,  among  other  things,  that  accurate  drawings  and 
photographs  should  be  taken  of  the  tower,  and  that  this  Society  might  bear 
part  of  the  expense  which  this  would  involve,  but  your  Committee  have  not 
heard  that  any  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  in  the  matter. 

The  preparation  of  such  drawings  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  view  of  possible  accidents.  Even  vnth  guidance  of  this 
kind,  it  would  be  no  easy  business  to  rebuild  the  tower,  as  was  experienced  in 
the  case  of  Burton  Latimer  ;  without  it  the  task  woidd  be  simply  impossible. 

The  Committee  and  Officers  were  re-elected. 
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TREASURER'S    ACCOUNT, 

From  September  29th,  1881,  to  September  29th,  1882. 


Receipts. 
Balance  in  hand, 

Sept.  29, 1881.. 70     9     0 

Subscriptions 43     0     0 

Interest  on  Deposit 

Account 9     0     0 


£    s.    d. 


122     9     0 


Total  Receipts  122 

Total  Payments 115 


9     0 
9  10 


Balance  in  hand,  Sept.  29, 

1882    6  19     2 


Payments. 


Birdsall 

Ibbs    ...  

Treasurer    

Williamson 

Cheque  Book 

Treasurer  to  pay  various 
small  bills 

Law    

Harris 

Religious  and  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society 

Sirett  

Stock 

Dicey 

Williamson 

Butterfield.. 

S.  G.  Stopford  Sackville, 
Esq.  {Lightfoot  Mem- 
orial)   

Taylor     

Garratt  

Barkentin  and  Kraal    .    ... 

Rev.  T.  Beasley,  Excursion 
Expenses    

Sirett  

Rev.  H,  I.  Bigge  (Bills)  ... 

Secretary,  for  sundry  bills 


£    s.  d. 

2     8  6 

1  17  0 

2  6  6 

3  16  6 
35  16  7 

0     2  6 


2     2 

1  18 

12  15 


4  2  9 

8  0  0 

1  16  0 

10  0  0 


3     8  0 

1     4  0 

16  0 

0  15  6 

16  6 


10     0     0 


1  10  0 

0  16  0 
6     6  0 

1  15  6 


£115     9  10 


G.  S.  HOWARD  VYSE,  Treasurer. 

The  following  addition  to  be  made  to  Rule  7  : — 

"  And  that  any  Member  having  subscribed  for  not  less  than  ten  years, 
may,  upon  all  arrears,  if  any,  being  paid,  compound  for  all  future  sub- 
scriptions by  one  payment  of  £5." 
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Mayor  of  Bedford. 
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The  Report. 

We  are  happy  to  record,  as  a  matter  highly  interesting  to  Bedfordshire 
archaeologists,  and  indeed  to  all  true  antiquaries,  the  recent  publication  in  a 
permanent  form  and  in  excellent  typography  (by  Messrs.  Hawkins  &  Ransom, 
Bedford,)  oi  Bedfordshire  Notts  and  Queries,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  edited  by  Mr. 
F.  A.  Blaydes,  F.S.A.,  and  other  Members  of  our  Society.  These  Notes 
appeared  in  the  first  instance  in  the  Bedfordshire  Times  and  Independent 
week  by  week  ;  and  the  large  quantity  of  valuable  matter  thus  accumulated 
is  now  being  reproduced  in  parts  to  appear  at  intervals  ;  and  we  desire  to 
commend  the  undertaking  to  the  archaiological  community  generally,  the 
number  of  subscribers  hitherto  being  very  limited.  We  append  a  portion  of 
the  introductory  notice  : — 

"The  responsibility  of  providing  material  to  keep  the  undertaking  going 
has,  so  far,  devolved  upon  a  very  limited  number  :  the  Editor  therefore  hopes 
that  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  archajology,  &c.,  of  this  county  will  give 
their  assistance  by  forwarding  articles,  notices,  &c.,  of  any  important  discoveries, 
or  on  any  matters  of  antiquarian  or  historical  interest,  connected  with  the 
county.  As  an  indication  of  what  would  be  acceptable,  the  following  subjects 
are  suggested  : — Notices  of  local  customs,  provincial  sayings  ;  extracts  from 
parish  registers,  and  old  churchwardens'  account  books  ;  transcripts  of  old 
inscriptions  on  brasses,  monuments,  &c.  ;  notes  on  heraldry,  on  glass  windows, 
and  on  tombs  ;  notices  of  scarce  books  of  local  interest  ;  extracts  from  court 
rolls-,  old  deeds  ;  rubbings  of  brasses  ;  list  of  field  names  from  old  terriers, 
&c.,  &c. 
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"As  it  is  possible  tliat  many  who  might  contribute  to  this  work  are 
prevented  from  doing  so,  from  being  unable  to  decipher  the  earlier  styles  of 
writing,  the  Editor  begs  to  intimate  that  any  old  documents,  »Sic.,  entrusted 
to  him  will  be  carefully  preserved,  and  returned  as  soon  as  done  with. 

"Communications  of  the  foregoing  character  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  the  undersigned. 

"  F.  A.  Blaydes,  Tilsworth,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds." 

The  place  chosen  this  year  for  the  Annual  Excursion,  on  the  18th  July, 
was  the  ancient  town  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  The  party,  accompanied  by 
Canon  Haddock  and  Mr.  Cary-Elwes,  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  was  welcomed  on 
their  arrival  at  Bury  station  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  G.  TJiompson,  and  his  son, 
and  in  their  company  proceeded  first  (having  on  the  way  taken  a  glance  at  the 
Modern  Church  of  St.  John)  to  inspect  the  Jews''  House  (now  the  Police  Station), 
a  curious  example  of  a  dwelling-house  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century, 
having  several  Norman  windows  and  other  details  of  that  period  still  remain- 
ing. It  is  mentioned  in  a  will  of  1474  under  the  name  of  "Moysehall"  or 
Moses'  hall.  At  the  Mayor's  house  the  insignia  and  plate  of  the  Corporation 
were  exhibited,  and  the  way  then  shewn  to  the  Guildhall  close  at  hand, 
portions  of  which  are  Early  English  and  others  of  more  recent  periods,  the 
kitchen  being  a  timber  building  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  some  good  open 
windows  of  that  date.  In  the  banquet-room  the  party  was  entertained  by  the 
Mayor  at  luncheon,  after  which  Mr.  Cary-Elwes  made  a  suitable  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  Worship's  generous  hospitality.  At  the  Abbey-gate  the  Rev. 
Professor  Churchill  Babington,  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Suffolk 
Institute  of  Archaeology,  with  other  gentlemen,  kindly  met  the  visitors.  This 
was  formerly  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Monastery,  which  has  generally 
been  allowed  to  have  exceeded  in  magnificent  buildings,  splendid  decorations, 
and  ample  endowments  all  similar  establishments  in  England,  Glastonbury 
alone  excepted.  This  noble  gate-house,  50  feet  long,  41  feet  broad,  and  62  feet 
high,  opening  into  the  great  court  before  the  Abbot's  Palace,  was  completed 
about  1377,  and  is  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  purest  examples  of  the 
Decorated  style  now  to  be  seen,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  preserved. 
The  west  front  is  richly  ornamented.  The  groove  for 'the  portcullis  still 
remains.  The  inner  arch  had  gates  of  massive  iron  for  defence  and  of  brass 
for  ornaments.  Some  time  was  spent  in  examining  the  remains  and  traces  of 
the  various  monastic  buildings  within  tlie  precincts,  especially  of  the  great 
cruciform  Church  of  St.  Edmund,  built  by  Abbot  Baldwin,  and  consecrated 
twelve  years  from  its  commencement  in  1095.  Its  length  was  505  feet,  the 
nave  being  33  feet  broad,  and  the  upper  transepts  246  from  north  to  south. 
The  western  front  somewhat  resembled  that  of  Ely,  both  having  a  high  bell- 
tower  between  two  lateral  towers.  This  church,  according  to  Sir  E.  Beckett, 
came  next  in  capacity  to  Cologne,  which,  with  Amiens,  follows  York  among 
the  churches  of  Europe.  It  had,  moreover,  the  longest  nave  and  the  largest 
transepts  north  of  the  Alps,  except  old  St.  Paul's  ;  and  its  west  front  Avas 
longer  still  and  flanked  with  two  large  octagonal  towers,  30  feet  wide  within, 
besides  the  central  tower  and  another  in  the  middle  of  the  west  front. 
Directly  opposite  to  the  great  western  entrance  at  a  considerable  interval 
stands,  even  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  preservation  than  the  Abbey  gate,  the 
great  gate  of  the  churchyard,  coeval  in  date  with  the  church,  86  feet  in  height 
and  36  square  ;  the  walls,  nearly  6  feet  in  thickness,  are  faced  with  ashlaring 
and  Barnack  stone  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Abbey  Church  itself.  This 
almost  unique  specimen  of  Norman  architecture  was  admirably  restored  in 
1846-7,  by  the  late  Mr.  Cottingham  ;  the  houses  which  had  been  built  against 
each  side  being  removed,  and  the  earth  which  had  accumulated  six  feet  above 
the  original  level  excavated  so  as  to  show  its  fine  proportions.     At  the  disso- 
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lution  of  the  Monastery  it  became  a  parcel  of  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  James, 
and  contains  a  fine  peal  of  ten  bells.  This  church,  with  its  rival  in  grandeur 
and  beauty,  St.  Mary's,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  extensive  churchyard,  next 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  visitors  and  divided  their  admiration.  Both  are 
well  known  as  conspicuous  among  the  many  noble  examples  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  of  which  the  kingdom  can  boast,  and  each  exhibits  features  of  its 
own  which  would  make  it  the  glory  of  the  town.  Later  in  the  afternoon  the 
party  was  courteously  received  at  the  Athenceum  by  Lord  John  Hervey,  the 
President  of  the  Suffolk  Institute,  who  had  been  up  to  that  hour  on  military 
duty,  and  under  the  able  guidance  of  Professor  Babington,  occupied  their 
remaining  time  in  examining  the  varied  contents  of  the  Museum  ;  taking  a 
view,  on  their  return  to  the  station,  ot  the  curious  and  picturesque  Abbot's 
Bridge,  and  also  of  tlie  gateway  of  St.  Saviour's  Hospital,  where,  in  1446, 
Humphrey,  the  good  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  after  his 
arrest  by  order  of  the  Parliament  then  sitting  in  the  town.     . 
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The  Eeport 

For  the    Year  1S82,  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at    Worcester  on 
Friday,  13th  April,  18S3. 

Your  Committee  in  submitting  their  Eeport  for  the  year  that  is  past,  have  to 
record  with  regret  the  death  of  two  Members  of  the  Society — Mr.  E.  P.  Shirley, 
of  Ettington,  who  was  known  far  beyond  this  Diocese  as  an  Archreologist,  and 
Mr.  T.  N.  Stratford  —both  of  whom,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
Society  in  1854,  continued  their  support  and  interest  in  its  work.  During 
the  past  year  also  your  Committee  received  the  resignation  of  the  Eev.  T.  W. 
Wood  of  his  office  of  Joint  Hon.  Secretary,  which  he  had  held  since  the  resus- 
citation of  the  Society  in  1875,  after  the  loss  of  Mr.  J.  Severn  Walker,  who 
had  been  for  so  many  years  its  guiding  spirit.  Mr.  Wood  felt  that  his 
distance  from  Worcester  prevented  him  from  attending  the  various  meetings 
whether  for  business  or  pleasure,  as  often  as  he  could  wish,  and  your  Committee 
desire  to  record  the  expression  of  their  appreciation  of  the  services  which, 
during  the  last  seven  years,  he  has  so  willingly  rendered.  His  name  still 
continues  in  the  list  of  ]\Iembers,  and  it  was  at  his  instance  that  the  Society 
last  summer  visited  Eldersfield,  of  which  he  is  now  Incumbent. 
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Your  Committee  have  elected  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Wilson,  Eector  of  Knight- 
wick,  to  supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Wood  ;  and  Mr.  Hooper  having  resigned  the 
post  of  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  R.  JefFery  has  kindly  undertaken  those  duties. 

The  two  Excursions  of  the  Society  were  made  in  most  beautiful  weather, 
and  so  they  were  much  enjoyed  by  those  Members  who  were  able  to  join 
in  them. 

The  first  was  on  S.  Peter's  Day,  when  the  City  of  Lichfield  was  visited, 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  Canon  Lonsdale  and  Mr.  Matthew  Bloxam,  the 
various  places  and  objects  of  interest  were  inspected  : — St.  Ilary's  Church 
with  its  lofty  tower  by  Street  ;  the  House  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  vxts  horn  ; 
and  lastly,  and  chiefly,  the  Cathedral,  where  the  two  learned  guidesgave  much 
minute  and  valuable  information  on  the  architecture  and  the  various  monu- 
ments. The  visitors  were  then  conducted  to  the  Chapter  House,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Library,  where  many  curious  and  valuable  old  books  and  MSS, 
were  exhibited.  Mr.  Gresley,  the  Chapter  Clerk,  very  kindly  took  a  number 
of  the  Members  to  his  house  in  the  Close  and  showed  them  his  rich  collection 
of  antique  articles,  gathered  from  various  sources  in  the  neighbourhood, 
including  old  military  weapons,  pictures,  cabinets,  carved  chests,  old  chairs, 
&c.  The  whole  party  atterwards  assembled  at  the  residence  of  Canon  Lonsdale, 
where  they  were  most  hospitably  entertained,  and  then  returned  to  Worcester 
by  the  evening  train,  well  pleased  with  their  pleasant  day's  work. 

The  second  Excursion  was  made  on  Monday,  11th  September,  when  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  was  visited.  Proceeding  from  Worcester  to 
Tewkesbury  by  train,  the  party  was  there  met  by  carriages  in  which  they 
drove  to  Forthampton,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Rector,  who  kindly 
conducted  them  over  the  church  (which  has  been  well  restored  by  the  members 
of  the  Yorke  family),  and  also  over  an  old  building  known  as  the  "Sanctuary," 
which  is  evidently  a  relic  of  a  country  seat  of  the  Abbots  of  Tewkesbury.  In 
this  village  the  old  "  stocks  "  and  whipping  post "  still  remain. 

Erom  Eorthampton  the  party  proceeded  to  Chaceley,  where  the  chief  point 
of  interest  is  the  Church  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  which  has  recently  been 
carefully  and  judiciously  restored,  the  loving  hand  of  the  architect  having 
tenderly  treated  the  fine  Norman  chancel  arch  with  its  zig-zag  decoration  and 
its  billet  moulding,  and  also  the  curious  divided  ambry  (on  the  south  side  of 
the  altar)  which  is  probably  of  Early  English  date. 

Leaving  Chaceley  a  halt  was  made  at  the  "  Green  Dragon  "  on  Corse  Lawn 
for  luncheon  ;  and  then  the  expedition  was  continued  to  Stctunton.  Here 
again  was  found  a  pretty  village  church  (dedicated  to  S.  James)  which  was 
restored  in  1860  well  and  judiciously.  It  consists  of  a  nave  with  north  aisle 
and  chancel,  the  latter  having  been  rebuilt,  but  its  original  Early  English 
windows  carefully  restored.  The  four  plain  arches  which  divide  the  nave  from 
the  north  aisle  form  a  very  curious  and  interesting  feature  in  this  church  : 
they  are  either  very  early,  or  of  late  Perpendicular  time,  although  there  is  no 
record  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave  at  that  period.  Some  herring-bone  work 
at  the  base  of  the  exterior  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  suggestive  of 
a  very  early  building  here.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  wonderful  old  yew-tree, 
the  largest  in  Worcestershire  ;  its  present  girth  is  28  feet  9  inches,  and  it  is 
probably  not  less  than  1500  years  old.  Staunton  Court,  a  fine  old  Manor 
House,  hard  by  the  church  was  next  visited  ;  and  here  many  objects  of 
interest,  both  ancient  and  modern,  were  pointed  out  by  the  hospitable  occupiers, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkins. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  Eldersfield,  stopping  on  the  way  to  inspect  a 
remarkable  isolated  hill,  called  GaclMtry  Banks :  here  Mr.  Edwin  Lees,  F.L.S., 
read  a  Paper  descriptive  of  this  famous  elevation,  and  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Symonds, 
Rector  of  Pendock,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  geology  of  the  district. 
On  arriving  at  the  church,  the  Members  were  received  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Wood,  who  showed  them  over  the   building,  and  read  an   elaborate 
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Paper  on  it,  wMcli  will  be  printed  in  the  forthcoming  Annual  Volume.  On 
leaving  the  church  the  whole  party  were  received  at  the  Vicarage  hj  Mr.  and 
Mrs.-  Wood,  whose  hearty  and  hospitable  welcome  was  fully  appreciated  by 
every  one. 

The  programme  being  now  finished,  the  return  journey  was  made  by  road 
and  rail  to  Worcester,  which  was  reached  at  9  p.m. 

In  Worcester,  the  old  houses  and  buildings  at  the  east  end  of  the  Trinity 
and  in  Queen  Street  have  been  taken  down,  and  it  is  intended  to  use  the  site 
for  new  schools  and  playground  for  S.  Martin's  Parish — the  ancient  brick  and 
timber  tithe  barn  having  been  repaired,  and  left  standing. 

In  the  course  of  excavations  on  the  north  side  of  AVylde's  Lane,  for  founda- 
tions of  new  houses  in  the  field  adjoining  the  canal,  the  workmen  discovered,  some 
seven  feet  below  the  surface,  what  appeared  to  be  the  foundations  of  an  ancient 
ecclesiastical  building.  The  area  covered  by  the  foundations  is  twenty-five 
feet  by  sixteen  feet,  and  the  position  lies  evidently  east  and.  west.  Between 
the  layers  of  stones  were  tiles.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  building  might 
have  been  a  chapel  or  guest-house  connected  with  the  neighbouring  commandery. 
In  1843,  as  Mr.  Allies  records  in  his  Worcestershire  Folk-lore,  were  discovered 
in  the  marl  bank,  just  above  Sidbury  Place  on  the  south  side  of  the  London 
Eoad,  opposite  the  Fort  Eoyal — a  fragment  of  a  sandstone  Gothic  moulded 
shaft,  and  a  piece  of  blue  limestone  Gothic  tracery,  both  in  the  Early  English 
style,  and  he  supposed  that  they  were  part  of  a  chapel,  which  as  he  says  must 
have  formerly  stood  thereabouts,  and  he  quotes  Leland  "that  in  the  suburb 
without  Sudbury  Gate  there  was  then  a  Chapel  of  S.  Godwald,  though  who  he 
was  he  could  not  certainly  learn." 

In  the  Valor  Ecclest.  however  there  is  the  entry — "Hospitale  Sci  Wolstani 
Epi  juxta  civitate  Wygorn  :  Capella  Scl  Gochvaldi.  Valet  per  ann  :  in  oblationi- 
bus  ad  imagine  Sci  Godwaldi  et  aliis  ymaginibus  in  Capella  Hospitalis  xxs." 

Sometime  ago  some  interesting  relics  of  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  in  1651, 
were  found  near  the  site  in  question,  and  just  within  these  ancient  foundations 
two  skeletons  have  been  discovered — the  one  lying  north  and  south,  and  the 
other  east  and  west — the  remains  perhaps  of  men  who  fell  in  the  fight,  and 
were  buried  where  they  lay. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  interesting 
sketch  of  the  Fort  Royal,  by  Mr.  Alderman  Noake,  and  the  excellent  plan  of 
the  ground  which  accompanied  it,  printed  in  the  Volume  for  1880. 

Chaceley. 

This  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  S.  John  the  Baptist,  was  one  of  those 
visited  in  the  course  of  the  excursion  last  year,  when  our  members  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  great  change  that  has  been  effected  there,  mainly 
through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  G.  Strickland,  the  Curate-in-charge.  The 
church  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  nothing 
except  the  chancel  arch  remains  to  attest  the  fact.  The  south  wall  of  the 
Norman  church  was  probably  taken  down  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  south  aisle  was  added. 

The  north  wall  has  been  rebuilt  in  brick  in  more  recent  times,  but  the 
buttresses  of  the  fourteenth  century  still  remain  to  show  the  work  of  an 
earlier  date. 

The  greater  part  of  the  tower  was  probably  built  about  the  same  time  as 
the  aisle.  The  chancel  is  of  rather  earlier  date,  but  with  later  features  intro- 
duced. The  external  walls  have  been  repaired, — the  ground  in  the  church- 
yard round  the  walls  has  been  lowered,  and  the  south  porch,  a  poor  and 
modern  one,  has  been  rebuilt  in  proper  character. 

The  tower  and  spire,  which  were  in  a  very  dangerous  state,  have  been 
rebuilt  and  restored  to  their  original  form.     The  roof  of  the  nave,  which  had 
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been  re-constructed  by  old  materials  chiefly  from  a  former  roof,  but  framed 
on  modern  principles,  has  been  panelled  under  the  existing  ceiling,  and  the 
roof  of  the  south  aisle,  an  ancient  one  of  oak,  has  been  opened,  and  oeiled 
between  the  rafters.  The  general  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  church  was 
very  unsatisfactoiy  :  it  was  choked  with  galleries  and  raised  pews.  These 
have  now  been  cleared  away — the  ancient  benches  put  in  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  are  remarkably  rich,  and  beautiful  in  design,  have  been  left 
in  their  x>]aces,  and  it  is  hoped  by  degrees  to  seat  the  church  with  benches 
worked  on  a  similar  model. 

The  floor  has  been  re-paved,  with  tiles,  and  under  the  benches  oak  blocks 
have  been  laid. 

The  font,  a  simple  one  of  the  thirteenth  century,  has  been  re-set,  and  a 
screen  erected  under  the  tower  arch  so  as  to  form  a  space  for  a  vestry — the  west 
doorway  having  been  built  up.  The  registers  date  from  A.  d.  1538,  and  have 
been  well  kept.  In  the  east  window  is  an  old  representation,  in  stained 
glass,  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  cross  being  coloured  green,  to  represent  Christ 
reigning  from  the  tree. 

Halesowen. 

"When  the  Society  inspected  this  church  in  1877  the  Rector,  Archdeacon 
Hone,  pointed  out  the  extensive  work  Avhich  had  been  eff"ected,  and  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  what  remained  to  be  done.  After  his  death  in 
1881  it  was  rightly  considered  that  the  completion  of  the  work  of  restoration 
would  be  fulfilling  his  wish,  and  would  serve  as  a  permanent  record  of  the 
respect  of  those  who  desired  to  testify  their  admiration  of  his  character  and 
work.  A  memorial  fund  was  raised,  which  has  now  reached  £3, 400.  The 
greater  part  of  the  south  wall  eastward  from  the  porch  has  been  taken  down, 
and  the  south  aisle  extended  considerably  into  the  churchyard,  with  a  separate 
entrance.  The  north  and  south  aisles  were  raised  in  1839-40  in  order  to  ad- 
mit galleries  (which  have  since  been  removed),  and  the  windows  lengthened  at 
the  same  time,  but  the  walls  have  now  been  lowered  to  the  height  of  the  two 
aisle  roofs  at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  The  seats  in  the  new  aisle  have 
been  given  by  Mr,  Benjamin  Hiugley  of  the  Netherton  Works,  the  rest  of 
the  seating  having  been  the  gift  of  his  father,  Mr,  N.  Hingley,  about  10  years 
ago,  so  that  it  is  completed  by  the  family,  and  the  workmen  at  Netherton 
give  a  window  in  this  aisle  in  memory  of  Mr,  N.  Hingley,  The  Warley 
Chapel  has  a  new  roof,  massive  and  tiled,  so  as  to  form  a  small  gable  to  the 
south  of  the  chancel  gable.  The  south  porch  and  part  of  the  west  front  have 
also  been  partly  restored.  The  new  marble  step  round  the  altar  and  the  cre- 
dence table  have  been  presented  to  the  church.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  according  to  the  designs  of  Mr,  J,  Oldrid  Scott,  by  Mr.  Fast,  of  Melton 
Mowbray,  with  Mr.  Vickers  as  a  most  eff'ective  clerk  of  the  works,  and  the 
the  church  was  re-opened  on  30th  March  last. 

King's  Heath. 

The  church  here  has,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Chatwin,  of  Birmingham, 
been  enlarged,  in  order  to  aff'ord  accommodation  for  a  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation. The  north  wall  of  the  nave  has  been  taken  down,  and  an  aisle  built 
on  that  side  to  correspond  with  the  south  aisle,  and  seated  with  open  seats, 
an  organ-chamber  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  vestries  have 
been  added.  In  the  nave  new  seats  have  been  placed,  and  it  is  proposed,  if 
possible,  to  build  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  an  aisle  opening  into  it  and 
the  present  south  aisle.  The  capitals  of  the  corbels  in  the  new  work  have 
been  tastefully  executed  by  Mr.  Bridgman,  of  Lichfield,  The  total  cost  of 
this  work  of  enlargement  and  alteration  will  be  about  £1,500, 
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At  Napton-on-the-Hill  tlie  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  has  been 
removed  at  the  expense  of  the  Vicar,  and  at  Snitterfield  the  galleries,  which 
ran  round  three  sides  of  the  nave,  have  been  taken  away,  thus  enabling  the 
tower  arch  to  be  opened  out.  The  high  pews  have  been  removed,  the  church 
re-seated  in  old  English  oak,  and  the  floor  lowered  to  its  original  level.  The 
carving  of  the  choir  stalls  has  been  well  executed  by  Messrs.  Bridgman,  of 
Lichfield,  after  the  pattern  of  two  old  ones  which  formed  the  backs  of  two 
pews.  An  organ-chamber  and  vestry  have  been  built  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  the  organ  removed  there  from  the  west  gallery,  and  the  pulpit  moved 
from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  arch.  The  work  was  done 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Chatwin,  of  Birmingham  ;  the  contractor  being 
Mr.  Gee,  of  Daventry. 

Crowle. 

This  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  stages  of  th-e  tower,  has  been 
rebuilt  from  plans  furnished  by  Mr.  Preedy  of  London,  Architect,  who,  on  a 
careful  examination  of  the  old  building,  found  it  to  be  in  a  condition  little 
short  of  ruinous,  and  in  order  to  attempt  a  satisfactory  restoration  it  became 
a  necessity  that  the  whole  should  be  taken  down,  and  to  afford  accommodation 
for  the  present  population,  be  rebuilt  on  an  extended  scale,  the  cruciform 
ground-plan  being  adhered  to. 

The  following  are  its  increased  dimensions  : — iN'ave  16  feet  extra  length 
by  4  feet  extra  Avidth,  chancel  7  feet  extra  length  by  3  feet  extra  width,  tower 
1  foot  longer  every  way  than  the  former  one. 

The  north  transept  or  chapel,  now  used  as  a  vestry,  and  intended  also  as  an 
organ-chamber,  has  been  slightly  enlarged  for  that  purpose  ;  but  the  south 
chapel  has  been  rebuilt  of  its  original  size,  and  its  windows,  which  are 
of  Decorated  character,  carefully  replaced.  It  was  hoped  that  the  peculiarly 
designed  original  oak  roof  of  Decorated  period  might  have  been  re-used,  but 
when  removed  it  was  so  much  decayed  that  its  reproduction  in  new  material 
was  unfortunately  necessitated.  The  wooden-constructed  south  entrance 
porch,  which  is  also  of  late  Decorated  character,  was  found  to  be  in  a  suffi- 
ciently sound  state  to  be  re-erected  (with  the  exception  of  slight  repairs) 
exactly  as  it  originally  was.  All  original  windows  and  other  old  features  of 
architectural  interest  have  been  retained  in  the  new  church.  The  lower  stage 
of  the  tower,  which  is  all  that  present  funds  admit  of  rebuilding,  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  former  one,  except  in  its  slight  enlargment  on  plan  and  the 
addition  of  an  external  doorway,  but  all  old  ashlar  stone  and  moulded  work 
has,  here  as  elsewhere,  been,  where  sound,  carefully  re-used  or  otherwise 
copied.  The  remainder  of  the  materials  of  the  old  tower  are  stacked  in  the 
churchyard  until  funds  admit  of  its  being  completely  rebuilt.  The  chancel 
was  of  the  Norman  period,  as  indicated  by  one  small  window  which  existed  in 
the  north  wall,  too  much  decayed  unfortunately  to  be  retained,  except  by  a 
copy  which  now  lights  the  entrance  to  the  vestry.  The  windows  in  south 
chancel  wall  being  modern  imitations  of  Norman  work  were  not  retained.  It 
is  difficult  to  assign  a  correct  date  to  the  former  nave,  as  there  were  no  windows 
except  modern  dormer  ones  in  the  roof,  but  the  south  doorway  and  arches  to 
side  chapels,  which  were  fourteenth  century,  indicate  its  having  been  rebuilt 
at  that  date.  The  tower  was  entirely  fifteenth  century.  The  Purbeck  marble 
lectern  of  the  twelfth  century  has  been  carefully  cleaned  and  refixed.  Diligent 
search  was  made  for  the  tomb  of  William  Moore,  the  last  Prior  but  one  of 
Worcester  Monastery,  who  resided  at  the  Manor  House,  but  no  trace  of  it 
could  be  found.  The  base  of  the  churchyard  cross  of  the  Decorated  period  is 
still  in  the  churchyard,  and  is  at  present  sufficiently  perfect  for  restoration. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building  has  been  a  little  over  £3,200.  There  was 
no  pulpit  included  in  the  restoration,  and  the  completion  of  the  tower  will 
require  an  additional  sum  of  between  £800  and  £900.     The  church  accommoda- 
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tion  gained  by  the  enlargment  has  been  91  seats.  All  the  interesting  remains  of 
old  stained  glass  have  been  carefully  preserved  and  re-arranged  by  the  architect 
in  a  window  of  the  vestry,  A  new  stained  glass  east  window  has  been  placed 
in  the  chancel  (the  principal  subject  being  the  Crucifixion)  in  memory  of 
George  Farley  and  Hannah  his  wife,  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Lea,  the 
late  Mrs,  Lea,  and  Mrs.  Lowndes. 

The  rebuilding  was  commenced  in  May,  1881,  and  the  church  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  on  August  28tli  last ;  the  builder  employed 
being  Mr.  John  Inwood,  of  Great  Malvern. 

S.  James  the  Great,  Shirley. 

Before  describing  the  additions  and  improvements  lately  completed,  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  that  the  original  structure  consisted  of  a  nave  with  small 
side  porches,  tower  (in  which  was  the  vestry)  at  one  end,  and  a  shallow  recess 
(or  chancel)  at  the  other  end.  The  church  liad  side  and  end  galleries,  a  tall 
central  pulpit,  and  orientation  was  entirely  disregarded — the  chancel  recess 
being  at  the  west  end.  The  structure  was  of  brick,  cemented,  the  openings 
were  of  pointed  outline,  the  windows  being  of  iron,  and  the  whole  was  of  a 
debased  and  inferior  Gothic  character. 

The  funds  at  disposal  being  limited,  and  the  chief  object  being  to  provide 
more  sittings  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  an  increasing  local  population,  the 
old  body  of  the  church,  or  nave,  has  had  little  exterior  alteration,  but 
internally,  the  side  galleries  have  been  removed,  the  end  gallery  altered  and 
adapted  for  children,  a  bold  arch  turned  to  open  up  the  lower  part  of  the 
tower  to  the  nave,  and  convert  what  was  formerly  the  vestry  into  a  baptistery. 
The  old  low  pews  have  been  grained  and  varnished,  and  the  old  walls  coloured 
inside  to  harmonize  with  the  newer  portions,  a  new  font  has  also  been  fixed  in 
the  baptistery. 

The  additions  consist  of  the  erection  at  the  old  chancel  end  which  has  been 
altogether  removed,  of  large  transepts  and  a  well  proportioned  new  chancel, 
with  organ-chamber  and  vestry.  Under  the  vestry  has  been  fixed  a  new 
warming  apparatus.  The  church,  with  the  new  additions,  is  now  of  a  cruciform 
character  or  plan,  the  transepts  being  connected  with  the  old  nave  by  a  new 
moulded  brick  arch. 

The  transepts  are  opened  to  the  body  of  the  church  by  arcades  of  two 
arches  each,  a  bold  moulded  brick  arch  also  opens  up  the  chancel,  wherein 
double  rows  of  seats  on  either  side  have  been  provided. 

The  additions  have  been  built  almost  entirely  of  local  red  bricks,  neatly 
pointed,  Greensall  stone  having  been  used  for  copings,  tracery,  and  exposed 
weatherings,  and  Codsall  stone  for  window  sills.  The  internal  stone  work  of 
corbels,  springers,  &c.,  has  been  done  in  Corsham  Down  Bath  stone. 

The  new  roof,  which  is  open  timbered  and  plastered,  and  coloured  between 
the  rafters,  is  covered  with  ])urple  plain  tiles,  and  is  of  a  much  steeper  and 
better  pitch  than  the  flat  slate  roof  over  the  old  nave.  The  windows  are 
filled  with  Cathedral  tinted  glass. 

The  whole  of  the  additions  have  been  designed  in  the  Early  English  style, 
and  funds  being  limited,  reliance  has  been  placed  chiefly  on  good  and  well 
proportioned  outlines  for  effect,  and  on  suitably  moulded  bricks  for  ornament. 

The  chancel  window  and  one  of  the  transept  windows  have  however  been 
filled  with  tracery,  and  several  of  the  lancet  lights  have  cusped  stone  heads. 
A  handsome  stone  cross  surmounts  the  chancel  gable,  and  the  brickwork  of  the 
gables  is  relieved  by  blue  brick  diapering-moulded  brick  string-courses  and 
some  terra  cotta  ornamental  panels  have  also  been  introduced  to  relieve  the 
plain  surface  of  the  walling — the  corbels  and  label  terminations  &c.,  have  been 
very  chastely  carved  in  accord  with  the  style  by  Mr.  lioddis,  of  Birmingham, 

It  may  be  added  that  the  cost  of  the  additions  and  improvements  has  been 
about  £1700,  and  that  great  credit  is  due  to  Messrs.  Bragg,  Bros.,  of  Solihull, 
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for  executing  the  work  in  so  substantial  and  workmanlike  a  manner,  they 
having  faithfully  carried  out  the  designs  of  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Cotton, 
of  Birmingham,  under  whose  supervision  the  whole  undertaking  has  been 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Hartlebtjey. 

The  ITorman  font  which  had  hitherto  been  placed  against  the  north 
wall  of  the  tower,  and  of  which  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  bowl  remained,  to 
indicate  its  original  design,  has  under  the  direction  of  the  Rector,  been  care- 
fully restored  from  designs  by  Mr.  Preedy,  the  architect  also  of  the  chancel 
restoration  in  1878.  The  work  of  the  font  restoration  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Mart5m  and  Emms,  of  Cheltenham,  and  the  font  has  now  been  placed 
on  a  step  in  the  centre  of  the  tower  near  the  western  entrance.  About  two- 
thirds  only  of  the  original  circular  bowl  remains,  having  a  rich  chevron  re- 
peating pattern,  enclosing  a  bold  Norman  leaf  ornament  running  round  it.  Anew 
stem  and  base  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  the  upper  part  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  former  one,  which  was  quite  modern  and  out  of  harmony 
with  the  Norman  part  above.  The  present  flat  oak  cover,  with  a  cast-iron 
cross  upon  it  of  quite  recent  date,  is  unfortunately  not  in  keeping  with  the 
ancient  work,  but  circumstances  do  not  allow  of  its  alteration.  The  western 
gallery,  erected  under  the  tower,  which  Avas  formerly  used  as  the  organ  gallery 
has  been  removed — the  church  thus  gaining  considerably  in  light. 

Eedington. 

This  church,  before  the  present  alterations  were  made,  consisted  of  a 
large  nave,  76  by  37,  with  a  recess  at  the  east  end  for  the  holy  table,  a  west 
gallery,  tower,  and  vestry.  It  was  erected  about  60  years  ago  from  plans  by 
Rickman  and  Hutchinson,  at  a  cost  of  £5,600.  The  exterior  is  faced  with 
Attleborough  stone,  and  the  window  tracery  is  of  cast-iron. 

The  enlargment  of  the  church  consists  of  a  north  and  south  transept,  a 
chancel  36  by  22,  and  chancel  aisles  extending  into  the  churchyard,  a  choir, 
vestry,  and  north  perch.  The  organ,  removed  from  the  gallery  at  the  west 
end,  will  be  ^Dlaced  in  the  north  chancel  aisle.  The  roof  of  the  new  portion 
will  be  open  timbered  and  boarded,  and  the  seats  will  be  open,  as  the  ends 
are  not  like  the  present  pews — the  choir  seats  being  worked  out  of  pitch  pine. 

The  style  of  the  building  is  of  the  Decorated  period.  The  new  pulpit 
will  be  worked  out  of  Painswick  stone,  and  will  be  open  panelled  and 
moulded  with  figures  in  niches  at  the  corner  of  octagon. 

A  handsome  reredos  is  being  constructed,  of  Painswick  stone,  with 
carved  panels  of  white  alabaster— the  subjects  being  the  Last  Supper,  the 
Baptism,  and  the  Denial,  The  large  east  window  and  the  south  transept 
window  are  filled  with  stained  glass  as  memorials,  the  subjects  of  the  former 
being  taken  from  some  of  the  suff"rages  in  the  litany,  the  transept  window 
illustrating  the  friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan.  By  these  alterations  an 
additional  gain  of  360  seats  has  been  obtained  at  a  cost  of  about  £2,500. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Chatwin,  of  Birmingham.  An  anonymous  donor  has 
off"ered  to  give  the  pulpit  and  reredos,  the  brass  altar-rails,  marble  steps,  and 
encaustic  tiles. 

Abbeeton  Chuech. 

The  old  parish  church  at  Abberton  contained  few  points  of  interest.  A 
Norman  font,  one  or  two  medifeval  Avindows,  and  the  monuments  to  the 
Sheldons,  were  all  that  remained  to  whicli  tlie  most  enthusiastic  antiquary 
could  attach  any  value.  The  church  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  was  no  longer 
fit  for  public  worship,  and  past  reparation.  Nothing  therefore  remained  to  be 
done  but  to  rebuild.     This  has  happily  been  carried  out,  the  means  necessary 
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for  the  purpose  being  supplied  out  of  tlie  funds  provided  for  such  purposes 
through  the  munificent  gift  of  Mr.  William  Laslett,  of  Abberton  Hall.  The 
architect  chosen  to  carry  out  the  rebuilding  was  the  Diocesan  Architect,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Hopkins,  of  this  city.  The  plain  parallelogram  form  of  the  old  church 
has  been  adopted  by  him,  but  the  chancel  has  been  extended  eastward  and  a 
vestry  has  been  added  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  old  Norman  font, 
greatly  injured  by  sonie  former  injudicious  attempt  to  clean  it,  has  been 
retained  ;  also  the  Sheldon  monuments  and  the  mediaeval  windows  have  been 
reused.  The  total  internal  length  of  the  nave  and  chancel  of  the  old  church 
was  fifty-eight  feet,  and  their  breadth  fourteen  feet  eight  inches  ;  for  in  this 
case  the  chancel  was  a  mere  continuation  of  the  nave.  The  height  to  the  wall 
plate,  from  which  evidently  there  originally  sprang  a  waggon  roof  of  a  some- 
what similar  form  to  the  new  one,  was  between  ten  and  eleven  feet.  The 
church,  as  at  first  designed  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  had  a  simple  wooden  bell-cote  at 
the  west  end,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  two  old  bells  ;  but  after  the 
church  was  commenced  the  liberal  donor  determined  to  add  a  tower  and  spire, 
at  his  own  cost,  and  without  in  any  way  infringing  upon  his  former  liberal 
gift.  This  has  been  added  at  the  west  end,  forming  a  most  pleasing  feature 
from  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  The  dimensions  of  the  new  tower  are  : — 
Width  at  base,  exclusive  of  buttresses,  eighteen  feet  nine  inches  ;  height  to 
apex  of  spire,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  handsome  vane,  one  hundred  and  six 
feet.  The  tower  is  of  two  stages.  The  lower  contains  a  handsome  western 
window,  the  upper  stage  four  two-light  belfry  windows.  From  this  upper 
stage  springs  a  broach  spire  with  gabled  oylets.  The  proportions  of  the  tower 
and  spire  are  considered  to  be  simple,  massive  and  effective.  The  entrance 
porch  is  of  pitch  pine  with  openings  containing  oak  tracery  ;  and  it  has  a 
traceried  barge  board  of  oak  surmounted  by  a  wooden  cross.  A  wooden  cross, 
buttress,  and  a  difference  in  the  height  of  the  string  and  ornamentation  of  the 
windows,  are  the  only  indications  externally  of  the  division  between  the  nave 
and  chancel.  The  windows  to  the  nave  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  old 
window  on  the  north  side,  single-light  lancets.  The  chancel  has  on  the  south 
side  a  double  lancet  towards  the  west  and  a  single  lancet  light  towards  the  east. 
The  east  window  is  a  three-light  traceried  window.  All  the  internal  fittings 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  finely-grained  pitch  pine,  of  excellent  workman- 
ship. The  communion  rail  is  of  oak,  with  carved  brackets  representing 
conventional  fern  leaves.  The  roof  is  of  the  form  known  as  the  waggon  roof, 
it  is  divided  into  compartments  by  moulded  ribs.  At  the  intersection  of  each 
are  carved  bosses  of  varied  design.  A  marked  distinction  is  made  inside  the 
church  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel  by  the  introduction  of  stone  shafts 
and  caps  resting  upon  carved  corbels.  These  shafts  support  an  arched  rib  from 
which  springs  a  trefoiled  arch  with  pendant  tracery. 

The  floor  of  the  church  is  laid  with  Godwin's  (of  Lugwardine)  encaustic 
tiles,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  devoted  to  the  monumental  slabs  to  the 
family  of  Sheldon.  The  tiles  of  nave  are  plain,  those  of  the  chancel  and 
sanctuary  ornamental.  The  old  communion  table  has  been  retained,  but 
enlarged.  Provision  is  made  for  hanging  a  peal  of  six  bells,  but  at  present  the 
two  old  bells  are  hung  in  a  temporary  manner.  The  walls  are  built  externally 
of  the  stones  of  the  old  church  ;  the  deficiency  having  been  made  good  from 
the  neighbouring  quarries.  The  internal  walls  of  the  church  are  lined  with 
buff-coloured  bricks  relieved  by  an  ornamental  band  of  red,  buff,  and  neutral 
green.  The  builder  was  Mr.  Job  Stanley,  of  Broom,  and  the  workmanship  is 
noticeably  good.  The  carving  is  by  Messrs.  Martyn  and  Emms,  of  Cheltenham. 
The  pulpit  is  of  stone,  open  and  very  original  in  design. 

Abberton  Church  may  now  be  ranked  amongst  our  new  churches  completed  ; 
not  commenced  only  and  left  incomplete,  like  some  of  the  towerless  and  spireless 
churches  around  us— for  instance,  St.  Mary,  Holy  Trinity,  Worcester,  and 
Hallow.       The  latter  parish,  however,  has  succeeded  through  the  strenuous 
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and  generous  efforts  of  its  leading  inhabitants  in  obtaining  a  tower,  but  still 
lacks  its  spire,  for  which  the  tower  is  evidently  designed.  No  doubt  it  is 
much  better  to  build  a  portion  of  a  church  well  than  attempt  the  whole  with 
insufficient  means  ;  but  in  the  present  case  Mr.  Laslett  has  provided  all  the 
means  necessary  for  completion.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Abberton  to  congratulate  themselves  upon,  and  for  which  they  may  well  feel 
grateful  to  the  founder.  On  the  fifteenth  of  November  last  the  new  church 
was  opened. 

PiRTON  Church. 

There  was  a  church  here  in  Norman  times  consisting  of  a  nave  (longer 
than  present  nave),  central  tower  and  chancel,  probably  an  apse.  About  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Norman  tower  was  removed,  the  western  porch  on  which 
it  rested  was  taken  away,  and  the  space  thrown  into  the  nave.  At  the  same 
time  the  western  end  of  the  nave  was  shortened  by  a  wall  run  across  it,  supported 
by  exterior  buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  the  present  square-ended  chancel  was 
then  built.  In  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  a  belfry  tower  of  timber 
was  constructed  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  and  then  or  later  the  buttresses 
and  angles  of  the  western  wall  were  replaced  by  buttresses  built  square  with 
the  walls,  resting  partially  on  the  old  foundations.  At  a  later  period  the 
whole  church  (tower,  nave,  and  chancel),  was  covered  with  plaster,  both  in- 
side and  outside,  and  in  1871  a  buttress  was  built  on  each  side  of  the  chancel, 
and  had  iron  rods  run  across  it  to  hold  it  together.  The  head  of  east  window 
was  hidden  by  a  beam  across  it,  filled  up  above  with  lath  and  plaster,  and  the 
whole  was  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition. 

In  1881  a  report  on  its  condition  was  obtained,  when  the  cost  of  a  com- 
plete restoration  was  estimated  ;  but  as  there  did  not  appear  any  prospect  of 
raising  this  sum,  it  was  resolved  in  May,  1882,  to  execute  such  necessary  re- 
pairs as  could  be  done,  and  this  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Collins,  of 
Tewkesbury.  The  exterior  and  interior  walls  have  been  cleared  of  plaster  and 
whitewash,  and  pointed — the  pews  of  gallery  at  the  west  end  and  the  pews  of 
all  shapes  and  heights,  which  encumbered  the  nave,  have  been  removed. 
It  was  found  that  the  original  floor  of  the  church  had  been  covered  with  earth 
to  the  depth  of  14  inches,  hiding  the  basements  of  Norman  columns  on  which 
had  rested  a  central  Norman  tower.  This  earth  has  been  removed,  greatly 
improving  the  elevation  of  the  church,  and  the  soil  to  a  corresponding  depth 
on  the  outside  has  been  also  taken  away,  showing  the  original  plinth. 

The  Norman  arches  of  the  north  and  south  doorways  have  been  also 
restored,  and  a  string-course  round  the  chancel  arch  replaced,  and  in  each 
case,  the  old  stones,  some  of  which  were  found  in  situ,  and  others  buried 
in  the  walls,  have  been  used  so  far  as  they  would  go.  The  foundations 
of  the  walls  have  been  carefully  examined  and  strengthened  by  a  course  of 
concrete,  &c.  The  floor  first  laid  with  concrete  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches, 
and  then  blocks  of  wood  laid  with  cement  underneath  the  seats.  The  old 
oak  pulpit,  which  had  formerly  been  painted,  has  been  cleaned  and  repaired. 
The  few  old  oak  open  seats  that  were  in  the  church  have  been  retained, 
and  the  remainder  in  deal  have  been  made  of  the  same  pattern.  Some  old 
oak  seats,  formerly  in  Hartlebury  Church,  have  been  placed  in  the  chancel. 
The  splay  of  the  interesting  little  Norman  window  on  the  north  side  of  nave 
has  been  restored  to  its  original  depth,  by  removing  plaster.  An  ugly  modern 
square  window  in  the  west  wall  has  been  replaced  by  a  three-light  Decorated 
window.  The  other  windows,  which  are  interesting  from  their  variety  both 
of  style  and  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  constructed,  have  been  carefully 
preserved.  Several  of  them  appear  to  have  been  brought  from  other  places, 
and  rather  clumsily  built  in  to  their  present  position.  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  some  of  them  may  have  come  from  the  old  church  of  Croome  d'Abitot, 
which  was  removed  in  1763,  when  the  present  church  there  was  built. 

^  Amongst  other  interesting  features  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
during  the  work,  may  be  mentioned  the  doorway  to  the  old  rood-loft,  and  a 
low-side  window  in  the  chancel,  which  had  been  sto^iped  up,  and  was  hidden 
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behind  lath  and  plaster.  Also  sundry  old  carved  stones,  the  use  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  interpret.  It  will  be  remembered  that  an  antique  sculptured  stone 
was  exhibited  in  the  recent  Worcestershire  Exhibition,  which  had  been  found 
buried  in  the  chancel  arch  during  the  repairs  done  in  1871.  It  was  placed  in 
the  Natural  History  Society's  Museum  at  Worcester,  by  the  late  Rector  of 
Pirton,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Isaac,  lor  its  better  preservation,  as  there  appeared 
then  no  prospect  of  a  restoration  of  the  church.  The  present  Rector  has 
applied  for  the  restoration  of  the  stone,  on  the  ground  that  it  properly  belongs 
to  the  Church  of  Pirton,  and  that  it  will  be  more  interesting  to  archaeologists 
to  see  it  there  with  the  other  carved  stones  than  in  the  collection  of  a  museum  ; 
but  the  Public  Library  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  have  intimated  their 
inability  to  surrender  it. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  altar  table  has  been  enlarged,  preserving  the 
old  frame,  and  covered  with  a  new  oak  slab,  in  place  of  the  temporary  deal  top 
which  had  been  put  on  in  1877.  The  space  within  the  altar  rails  has  been 
lowered,  and  is  now  raised  by  three  steps  above  the  floor  of  the  church.  The 
altar  table  itself  also  stands  on  a  raised  platform,  and  this  space  is  covered 
with  encaustic  tiles. 

So  much  interest  has  now  been  created  in  the  work,  that  it  has  just  been 
resolved  to  take  in  hand  the  restoration  of  the  timber  belfry  tower,  on  the 
north  side,  erected  about  the  sixteenth  century.  The  plaster  which  now 
covers  it  is  to  be  stripped  off,  and  the  old  timbers  shown  with  rough  casts 
between  them.  It  is  hoped  also  to  place  on  it  a  spire  of  oak  shingles,  which 
will  be  an  interesting  feature  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  the  necessary  funds  are 
forthcoming. 
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cxxx.        leicestershire  architectural  society. 
The  Eeport. 

Of  the  Oommittee  for  the  year  1882,  read  and  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  Memhers,  held  in  the  Town  Library^  Guild  Hall^  Leicester,  on  the  29th 
of  January,  1883. 

In  this,  the  twenty-eighth  Report  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and 
Archseological  Society,  we  have  little  new  to  communicate.  The  Annual 
Summer  Excursion  took  place  on  July  the  26th  and  27th,  when  Coventry  and 
"Warwick  were  the  towns  chosen  for  our  instruction.  The  first  day  was 
devoted  to  Coventry,  where  the  Members  carefully  inspected  S.  Mary's  Hall, 
S.  Michael's,  and  other  churches  of  interest ;  S.  John's  Hospital ;  and  the 
Grey  and  White  Friars,  under  the  kind  and  atjle  guidance  of  W.  G.  Fretton, 
Esq.,  and  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.,  the  venerable  author  of  Principles  of  Gothic 
Architecture.  Our  best  thanlcs  are  due  to  both  these  gentlemen.  On  the 
second  day  the  party  divided,  some  of  the  Members  preferring  to  examine  the 
ruins  of  Kenilworth,  while  others  proceeded  to  AVarwick  and  visited  the 
Castle,  S.  Alary's  Church,  and  the  Leicester  Hospital.  Our  thanks  are  due  to 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company  for  kindly  consenting  to 
issue  tickets  for  this  excursion  at  a  reduced  rate. 

In  March  last,  your  Society  sent  an  invitation  to  the  Lincoln  Society  to 
request  the  Members  to  pay  Leicester  a  visit  during  the  summer.  It  was, 
however,  found  impracticable  to  arrange  for  a  visit  at  that  time,  and  in  the 
month  of  May  it  was  resolved  that  the  Lincoln  Society  be  requested  to  come 
to  Leicester  during  the  present  year.  A  communication,  however,  has  been 
received  stating,  to  our  great  regret,  that  they  are  unable  to  do  so. 

Since  our  last  Report  the  following  Papers  have  been  read  : — 1.  A  Melton 
Schoolmaster,  by  T.  North,  Esq.,  E.S.A.  ;  2.  Notes  on  the  last  verses  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dickson  ;  3.  On  the  Conveyance  of  the  Manor 
of  Loddington,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Weatherhead  ;  4.  On  the  transfer  of  some 
property  in  Leicester,  by  the  same  ;  5.  On  Ancient  Charters,  d;e.,  discovered  at 
Market  Harhorough,  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Stocks  ;  6.  A  Leicestershire  Focket-Boolc, 
by  T.  North,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ;  7.  The  Parish  Registers  of  South  Croxton,  by 
Rev.  W.  G.  D.  Fletcher.  Various  objects  of  interest  have  been  exhibited  at 
the  bi-monthly  meetings,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  an  ancient 
miniature  on  ivory,  which  has  been  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  the 
Harcourt  family.  It  is  a  portrait  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  grandson  of 
King  James  the  Second.  Your  Committee  have  obtained  by  purchase  some 
valuable  drawings  of  the  Roman  Pavement  of  the  Jewry  Wall,  Leicester, 
executed  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  they  hope  eventually  to  publish  them.  Your 
Committee  deeply  regret  the  loss  during  the  past  year  of  three  old  and 
valuable  Members  of  this  Society,  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Bellairs,  of  Goadby 
Marwood  ;  Major  Freer,  of  Billesdon  Coplow  ;  and  the  Rev.  H.  K.  Richardson, 
of  Leire.  No  very  important  work  of  church  restoration  has  been  undertaken 
in  the  last  twelve  months  ;  but  the  Parish  Church  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  under  repair,  has  been  re-opened.  The  cost  of 
the  restoration  was  £12,000.  The  church  at  Rotherby  has  been  put  into 
perfect  order,  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  Millican,  of  Leicester.  New  roofs 
have  been  placed  on  the  nave,  chancel,  and  south  aisle  ;  the  old  seats  have 
been  taken  away,  and  new  oak  seats  substituted  ;  the  south  porch  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  a  vestry  added,  the  cost  being  about  £800.  The  church  of 
Stony  Stanton  has  been  partially  restored.  At  Frisby-on-the-Wreake  the 
belfry  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  nave,  and  a  handsome  reredos  erected.  A 
reredos  has  also  been  placed  in  the  church  at  Thurlaston.  Narborough 
Church  is  at  present  Tinder  repair.  At  Sproxton,  where  the  church  is  being 
restored,  a  very  perfect  and  interesting  stone  coffin  has  been  discovered 
outside  the  foundation  of  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel.  Fragments  of 
smaller  stone  coffins  have  also  been  found.  The  jambs  of  the  old  east  window 
had  been  built  into  the  wall,  and  are  now  brought  to  light,  as  well  as  part  of 
a  spiral  staircase  which  had  evidently  led  up  into  the  rood-loft. 
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Wliere  was  Dodona  ? — An  Inaugural  Address  of  the  Right  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  at  the  Society's  Meeting  at 
Spalding,  on  Wednesday,  June  14th,  1882. 

THIS  question  may  naturally  be  met  by  another,  *'  What  is  the 
relevancy  of  such  an  enquiry  as  this  to  the  purposes  of  our 
present  proceedings  1 "  Let  me  endeavour  to  answer  that  question. 
It  is  often  alleged  as  a  popular  objection  to  the  sayings  and  doings, 
and  even  to  the  existence,  of  such  Antiquarian  Societies  as  that  of 
which  we  are  members,  and  of  which  we  are  now  celebrating  the 
Anniversary,  that  they  lead  to  no  practical  results.  The  study  of 
Archaeology  is  disparaged  by  many  as  something  which  men  who 
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abound  in  leisure  may  be  contented  to  pursue  as  a  recreation,  but 
which  can  have  little  claim  on  those  who  look  for  beneficial  uses, 
moral,  social,  and  religious,  and  for  the  advancement  of  profitable 
knowledge,  literary  and  scientific.  I  hardly  presume  to  hope  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  refute  altogether  such  objections  as  these  by 
means  of  the  remarks  which  I  shall  now  have  the  honour  to  submit 
to  you  :  but  I  venture  to  think  that  some  suggestions  may  perhaps 
be  off'ered,  which  may  have  the  effect  of  persuading  the  most  sceptical 
critic  that  archteological  enquiries  and  investigations  are  not  alto- 
gether barren  and  profitless,  but  may  produce  some  good  fruit  for 
the  use  and  refreshment  of  those  who  labour  in  the  ample  fields  of 
historical  and  geographical  research,  and  even  in  the  noble  cause  of 
moral,  social,  and  religious  improvement.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  I 
was  in  Italy,  at  Naples,  and  was  about  to  pass  into  Greece,  I  had 
several  opportunities  of  friendly  intercourse  with  a  distinguished 
traveller  whose  publications  on  the  Geography  and  Antiquities  of 
Greece  may  probably  be  not  unknown  to  you — the  late  Sir  William 
GelL  "  You  are  going  to  Greece,"  he  said,  *'  and  I  have  one  special 
commission  for  you,  which  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  execute 
there.  The  positions  of  almost  all  the  great  cities  of  ancient  Greece 
have  now  been  explored  and  described,  and  we  are  familiar  with 
them  j  but  there  is  one  place  of  great  celebrity  which,  strange  to 
say,  still  remains  undiscovered  and  unknown,  and  is  not  to  be  found 
in  our  maps.  That  place  is  Dodona."  Three  thousand  years  ago 
(I  am  now  enlarging  on  Sir  WilHam  Gell's  words)  Dodona  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  places  in  that  country.  It  was  the  site  of  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter — the  most  ancient  in  Greece, — and  was  resorted 
to  and  consulted  by  princes  and  people  of  her  different  cities.  It 
is  celebrated  as  such  by  Homer  (Odyss.  xiv.,  347),  by  Hesiod  (in 
Schol.  Soph.  Trach.,  1169),  by  ^Eschylus  (Prom.  829),  by  Sophocles 
(Trachin.  1167).  It  is  said  to  have  been  consulted  personally  by 
-^neas  in  his  way  from  Troy  into  Italy  (Dion.  Halic.  i.  50). 
Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  sent  Ambassadors  to  ask  of  its  priests 
whether  it  would  be  expedient  for  him  to  engage  in  a  campaign 
against  Cyrus  (Herod  i.,  46).  The  oracle  of  Dodona  received 
similar  enquiries  concerning  public  policy  from  the  Spartans  (Cic. 
de  div.  i.,  43),  and  Athenians  (Xenophon  de  Yect  c,  6  ;  Demosth. 
de  falsa  leg.,  p.  436  ;  Pausan.  viii.,  11 ).  Even  in  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ,  when  heathen  oracles  had  lost  much  of  their  repute 
and  influence  (cp.  Juvenal  vi.  554,  "  Delphis  oracula  cessant ")  that  of 
Dodona  was  consulted  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  a.d.  361,  (Theodoret 
iii.,  16)  and  encouraged  him  to  engage  in  that  ill-fated  campaign 
into  Persia  in  which  his  army  sustained  a  disastrous  defeat,  and  in 
which  he  fell  on  the  battle-field.  It  was  the  See  of  a  Christian 
Bishop  so  late  as  the  sixth  century,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  valuable 
work  of  Col.  Leake  on  Northern  Greece  (YoL  iv.,  p.  200,  published 
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in  1835),  where  he  says,  "  Dodona  is  now  the  only  Greek  city  of 
any  celebrity  the  situation  of  which  is  not  exactly  known."  Bearing 
in  mind  these  circumstances,  I  did  what  I  could  to  familiarise  myself 
with  the  passages  in  ancient  authors  which  afford  any  clue  to  the 
discovery  of  Dodona,  by  descriptions  of  its  position  and  neighbour- 
hood. These  are  rather  vague  and  indefinite,  and  I  will  not  trespass 
on  your  time  and  patience  by  reciting  them  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  they  suggested  enough  to  lead  me  to  an  approximate  conclusion 
on  the  subject.  Consequently,  having  arrived  in  the  country  which 
was  formerly  called  Epirus,  and  still  bears  that  name,  a  province  in 
the  south-western  region  of  Continental  Greece  (40  degrees  latitude 
north  and  21  degrees  longitude  east),  and  having  come  to  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  that  district,  Yanina  (formerly  the  residence  of  the 
famous  Ali  Pasha),  I  went  from  it  early  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  12, 
1832,  in  company  with  Mr.  Eichard  Monckton  Milnes,  the  present 
Lord  Houghton,  and  some  other  friends,  and  we  rode  for  about 
eleven  miles  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  Yanina,  when  we 
came  to  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  near  a  place  now  called 
Dramisus.  These  ruins  had  been  visited  by  Colonel  Leake,  who 
did  not  assign  any  ancient  name  to  them  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
iv.,  81.)  On  exploring  them  carefully,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  the  remains  of  that  ancient  city  and  oracle  which 
had  been  so  famous  3,000  years  ago,  but  which  had  eluded  the 
search  of  all  geographers, — in  a  word,  that  we  were  standing  on  the 
site  of  Dodona.  I  recorded  this  conjecture  at  the  time,  and  published 
it  in  1839,  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Greece,  Pictorial,  Historical,  and 
Descriptive  "  (p.  247,  p.  324  in  later  editions)  now  out  of  print, 
but  about  to  be  republished  by  Mr.  Murray,  under  the  editorship 
of  a  learned  traveller,  Mr.  Tozer.  And,  as  the  paragraphs  in 
which  that  conjecture  was  first  announced  in  that  volume  are  not 
long,  I  will  venture,  with  your  kind  permission,  to  read  them. 
"  The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  spectator  in  looking  at  these 
remains  is  their  situation.  They  stand  in  a  plain.  The  selection 
of  such  a  spot  shews  a  remarkable  confidence  in  the  inherent 
resources  of  the  city ;  for,  if  there  is  one  particular  attribute  of 
an  ordinary  Hellenic  town,  it  is  this, — that  its  citadel  is  placed  upon 
a  hill.  A  Greek  city  was  always  full  of  suspicions  ;  the  exception 
furnished  by  the  example  of  Mcopolis,  a  Eoman  city  in  Greece, 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  is  an  argument  in  favour  of 
this  general  rule.  These  ruins  which  we  are  now  viewing  are 
exclusively  Greek,  and  in  a  similar  situation ;  and  that  too,  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  most  mountainous  districts  of  Greece.  There 
was  no  want  of  localities  admirably  suited  for  the  erection  of  a 
fortress  upon  them,  in  a  country  where  there  are  peaked  hills 
shooting  up  their  heads  on  every  side,  vying,  as  it  were,  with  one 
another  to  be  encircled  with  the  mural  crown  of  an  Hellenic  city. 
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The  choice,  therefore,  of  a  level  site  in  such  a  region  as  this,  was, 
I  conceive,  made  deliberately,  and  for  some  special  reason.  This 
peculiarity  is  made  more  remarkable  by  the  smallness  of  the  city 
itself.  The  strength  of  its  population  could  never  have  compensa- 
ted for  the  weakness  of  its  position.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  walls 
of  its  upper  and  lower  divisions  does  nob  amount  to  two  English 
miles.  The  consideration  of  these  two  facts,  the  lowness  of  the 
situation,  and  the  small  extent  of  the  city,  seem  conclusive  objec- 
tions against  the  opinion  which  has  ascribed  these  ruins  to  Passaron, 
the  metropolitan  seat  of  the  house  of  Pyrrhus.  But  though  the 
place  which  we  are  now  viewing  could  have  possessed  no  military 
strength,  still,  in  a  social  respect,  it  seems  to  have  been  of  considerable 
importance.  Attached  to  the  Acropolis,  on  the  south-east,  is  the 
shell  of  a  magnificent  Theatre,  one  of  the  largest  now  existing  in 
Greece.  It  is  scooped  in  the  declivity  of  the  hill  with  a  southern 
aspect.  The  existence  of  a  theatre  at  all,  especially  in  this  district, 
is  a  very  singular  circumstance ;  but  the  existence  of  so  grand  a 
theatre  in  so  insignificant  a  place  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole 
of  Greece.  Proceeding  eastward  from  the  theatre,  we  observe 
another  object,  very  unusual  in  the  remains  of  Epirot  cities.  On 
the  north  of  the  theatre,  between  it  and  the  gate  of  the  lower  city, 
are  vestiges  of  two  temples ;  of  the  most  distant  of  the  two,  fourteen 
columns,  or  at  least  the  fragments  of  them,  are  still  standing.  There 
are  not,  I  believe,  fourteen  other  columns  remaining  together  in  the 
whole  of  Epirus.  Considering  these  circumstances,  and  the  infer- 
ences to  be  deduced  from  them,  I  feel  disposed  to  inquire  whether, 
when  contemplating  these  ridns,  we  are  not  treading  the  soil  once 
hallowed  by  the  presence  of  Dodoyia  ?  Does  not  this  supposition 
explain  the  peculiarities  above  noticed  ]  The  oracular  city  needed 
no  extrinsic  defence  of  a  strong  natural  position ;  it  was  protected 
by  its  own  sanctity.  Being  situated  in  a  plain,  it  was  easy  of  access 
for  the  inquirers  who  came  to  it  from  every  side.  Hence,  too,  we 
may  account  for  the  disproportion  between  the  city  and  the  buildings 
with  which  it  was  adorned.  The  theatre  was  not  designed  for  the 
entertainment  of  citizens  only  ;  it  served  as  an  attraction  for  strangers, 
and  provided  gratification  for  those  who  were  brought  there  by  the 
celebrity  of  the  oracle.  Whether  the  temples  of  which  we  have 
spoken  were  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Dodonaean  Jupiter, 
and  whether  they  were  contained  in  a  Temenos,  or  sacred  enclosure, 
in  which  the  theatre  probably  stood,  as  was  the  case  with  that  at 
Epidaurus,  will  be  better  determined  by  those  who  may  be  enabled 
to  make  excavations  among  the  ruins."  Such  were  the  words 
written  by  me  half  a  century  ago.  They  attracted  little  attention 
at  the  time.  Indeed,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  receive  any  public  notice.  More  than  twenty  years 
afterwards,  namely  in  1856,  Dr.  William  Smith,  in  his  well-known 
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Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Eoman  Geography  (Art.  Dodona,  p. 
783),  wrote  as  follows  : ''The  site  of  Dodona  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty.  It  is  the  only  place  of  great  celebrity  in  Greece 
of  which  the  situation  is  not  exactly  known."  And  so  things 
remained  for  more  than  another  20  years.  Dodona  was  still  a  "Yarrow 
unvisited."  But  in  a  happy  hour  a  learned  archaeologist,  Constantine 
Carapanos,  visited  the  spot.  And  in  1878  he  published  at  Paris 
the  results  of  his  researches  in  two  splendid  folio  volumes,  entitled 
"  Dodone  et  ses  mines  ; "  and  his  investigations  at  once  placed 
beyond  the  least  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  the  vestiges  of  Dramisus 
were  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Dodona.  This  was  clearly  proved  by 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  remains  which  were  brought  to  light 
by  his  excavations  on  the  spot.  They  consist  mainly  of  ancient 
Greek  inscriptions  varying  in  date  from  about  the  fifth  pentury 
before  Christ,  and  also  in  the  dialectic  forms  in  which  they  are 
expressed.  Very  many  of  these  ancient  Greek  inscriptions  are  of 
singular  interest  as  representing  the  questions  which  were  put  to  the 
Deity  of  the  place  by  votaries  resorting  to  the  oracle  of  Dodona 
more  than  2,000  years  ago,  and  consulting  it  on  matters  of  public 
and  private  interest.  They  are  engraved  on  small  thin  leaden  plates, 
or  tablets,  and  were  doubtless  communicated  to  the  priests  of  the 
Deity  from  whom  the  enquirers  desired  to  receiv^e  information  as  to 
the  future,  or  advice  as  to  their  own  course  of  action.  The  priests 
have  not  preserved  their  own  answers  to  them.  Let  me  cite  a 
few  specimens  of  these  enquiries.  In  one  of  them  the  people  of 
Tarentum,  in  Southern  Italy,  seek  for  advice  as  to  the  best  policy 
to  be  pursued  in  order  to  secure  public  prosperity.  In  another  case 
the  inhabitants  of  Corcyra  enquire  what  deity  or  hero  they  ought 
to  invoke,  in  order  to  recover  national  peace  and  unity.  One  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  might  be  convenient  for  some  statesman  at 
the  present  time,  when  embarrassed  by  political  difficulties,  to 
apply  to  some  oracle  for  a  solution  of  them.  But  to  pass  on. 
These  inscriptions  shew  that  the  oracle  of  Dodona  was  resorted  to 
by  public  communities  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  And 
there  are  still  more  numerous  evidences  of  applications  from  private 
persons.  A  man  called  Euvander  and  his  wife  ask  for  directions 
on  their  family  devotions,  in  order  that  they  may  lead  happy  lives. 
A  man  from  Ambracia  consults  the  oracle  as  to  his  health.  A 
person  named  Socrates  asks  for  advice  in  his  trade.  Another  called 
Agis  requests  information  concerning  some  goods  and  chattels  that 
he  had  lost.  Another  puts  a  question  concerning  his  wife.  Another 
enquires  how  he  will  best  succeed  in  his  commercial  transactions  ; 
and  another  whether  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  invest  his  capital 
in  sheep-farming.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  I  suppose,  in  the 
present  times  of  agricultural  distress,  if  some  of  our  landlords  and 
tenants  could  get  good  advice  from  an  oracle  concerning  their  estates 
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and  holdings,  and  if  the  Clergy  of  Lincolnshire  and  Nottinghamshire 
could  he  told  what  to  do  with  their  glehe  farms.  But  enough  has 
heen  said  to  shew  the  character  of  these  singular  and  interesting 
inscriptions  which  have  lately  heen  brought  to  light  after 
having  been  buried  for  nearly  twenty  centuries.  And  if  anyone 
who  has  not  access  to  the  magnificent  work  of  Carapanos  should 
wish  to  see  a  brief  and  accurate  account  of  them,  let  me  refer 
him  to  the  two  papers  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  for 
1880  and  1881,  contributed  by  a  distinguished  Cambridge  scholar, 
a  native  of  Swineshead  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  reflects 
honour  on  Lincolnshire,  the  Eev.  E.  S.  Eoberts,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Eoberts  there  says  (p.  241)  : 
"  The  examination  of  these  inscriptions  has  established  a  new 
proof  oi  the  considerable  part  which  the  consultation  of  the 
oracle  played  in  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
In  circumstances  of  embarrassment  the  confiding  Greek  had  recourse 
to  the  Omniscient  Deity,  and  sought  from  Him  the  means  of 
succeeding  in  an  enterprise,  or  in  grappling  with  a  difficulty.  And 
these  inscriptions  confirm  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors  to  the 
wide-spread  fame  of  the  oracle,  and  display  to  us  as  seeking  the  help 
of  the  God,  not  only  the  simple  peasant  of  the  neighbourhood  but 
members  of  Greek  communities  far  and  near."  And  now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  a  very  few  words  in  conclusion.  May  I  not  put  it  to 
you  whether,  as  I  ventured  to  suggest  at  the  commencement  of  this 
paj^er,  the  study  of  Archaeology  ought  to  be  disparaged  as  barren  in 
results,  and  whether  it  is  not,  on  the  contrary,  rich  in  precious 
fruits,  to  those  who  pursue  it  aright.  The  recent  excavations  at 
Dramisus,  in  Epirus,  have  shed  fresh  light  on  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting questions  of  Greek  Geography,  upon  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  I  offered  a  conjecture  to  the  public  about  fifty  years  ago, 
and  I  am  thankful  to  add,  have  established  the  truth  of  that  con- 
jecture. And,  what  is  of  much  more  importance,  they  have  solved 
a  problem  which  had  perplexed  geograj)hers,  and  have  restored  the 
illustrious  city  and  oracle  of  Dodona,  to  its  place  in  the  Map  of 
Greece,  from  which  they  had  been  banished  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  But  more  than  this,  the  inscriptions  which  have  been  recently 
brought  to  light  on  that  spot  will  suggest  many  serious  reflections 
of  a  moral  and  religious  character  to  every  thoughtful  enquirer. 
They  will  show  to  us  the  ancient  heathens  as  our  own  teachers.  It 
is  true  that  their  religion  was,  in  many  respects,  an  erroneous  one. 
They  had  not  the  light  of  divine  revelation.  But  erroneous  as 
their  religion  was  in  many  particulars,  it  was  far  better  than  the 
Deism  of  some  of  our  philosophers  in  this  nineteenth  century,  and 
a  thousand  times  better  than  the  blindness  and  audacity  of  Atheism. 
I  had  rather  have  been  among  the  votaries  of  Dodona  than  a 
secularist  of  Birmingham.     They  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  God, 
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and  they  also  believed  that  God  foreknows  the  future,  and  orders 
all  events,  public  and  private,  in  this  world.  And  thusL  they  may 
read  a  lesson  to  some  of  our  modern  politicians,  who  seem  to  imagine 
that  states  and  kingdoms  can  prosper  without  a  national  faith.  And, 
lastly,  if  these  heathens  resoited  from  a  distance  to  the  oracle  of 
Dodona  for  advice  in  their  public  and  private  affairs,  what  would 
they  not  have  given  for  the  privilege  which  we  enjoy,  of  being  able 
to  resort  to  the  "  lively  oracles "  which  we  have  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (Acts  vii.,  38) ;  oracles,  not  of  a  Dodonaean  Jupiter,  but 
oracles  of  the  Everlasting,  All-knowing,  and  Almighty  God  (Rom  iii., 
2  ;  1  Peter  iv.,  1)  ;  oracles,  in  quest  of  Avhich  we  have  not  to  cross 
the  sea,  and  undertake  a  long  journey,  as  they  did,  but  oracles  in 
our  churches  and  our  houses,  oracles  which  can  never  deceive,  and 
which  teach  us  infallibly  how  we  may  be  holy  and  happy,  not  only 
in  this  life,  but  in  the  countless  ages  of  eternity.  The  oracle  of 
Dodona  was  supposed  sometimes  to  s^Deak  by  a  golden  dove  (Philostr., 
ii.,  c.  34).  But  we  have  the  authentic  utterances  of  the  Divine 
Dove.  The  responses  of  Dodona  were  at  other  times  given  in  the 
fitful  breezes  of  the  wind  rustling  in  the  oaks  and  beeches  of  the 
temple,  or  in  the  sound  of  the  waters  flowing  forth  in  its  fountain 
(Hesiod  1.  c,  Servius  ad  Virg,,  ^n.  iii.,  466),  but  we  have  the 
visitings  of  the  Holy  Ghost  breathing  into  our  hearts,  and  cleansing 
them  by  living  waters  from  the  immortal  well-spring  of  divine 
holiness  and  love.  My  dear  friends,  such  are  some  of  the  thoughts 
that  suggest  themselves  from  the  consideration  of  the  archaeological 
question  which  I  have  ventured  to  submit  to  you  this  evening, 
"  Where  was  Dodona  1 "  and  I  hope  that  they  may  be  accepted  as 
evidence  that  the  antiquarian  pursuits  in  which  we  are  engaged  are 
not  altogether  fruitless  and  vain. 

[We  are  requested  by  his  Lordship  to  state  that  since  the  above 
paper  was  written,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  received  a  letter  from 
M.  Constantine  Carapanos  (dated  "  Athens,  20th  May"),  who  is 
the  author  of  the  magnificent  work  on  "  Dodona  and  its  Remains," 
and  a  member  of  the  Greek  Parliament  ;  and  in  that  letter 
M.  Carapanos  expresses  a  wish  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
the  Bishop's  volume  on  "  Greece  "  when  he  made  his  excavations  at 
Dodona ;  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be  continued  by  him,  or  by 
some  other  enterprisiug  archaeologist,  and  may  lead  to  other  interest- 
ing discoveries  at  that  place.] 
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On  Reredosts. — By  T.  Garner,  Esq.    Eead  at  Spalding,  June,  1882. 

THE  Eeredos  is,  architecturally  speaking,  the  most  important  piece 
of  church  furniture.  Though  not  ecclesiastically  necessary  like 
an  Altar  or  Font,  it  has  much  more  to  do  with  the  general  effect  of 
the  church,  forming  as  it  does,  the  central  feature ;  and  it  has  not 
received  in  modern  times  the  attention  and  care  which  are  due  to  it. 
This  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  old  Eeredoses 
have  been  destroyed  or  defaced  by  fanatical  violence,  so  that  few 
examples  remain  entire.  We  can  hardly  form  an  idea  from  the 
present  state  of  our  old  churches  and  cathedrals,  of  the  great  loss  they 
must  have  sustained  by  the  destruction  of  this  their  most  important 
ornament.  We  see  ancient  choirs  of  great  architectural  magnificence, 
fitted  with  sumptuous  stalls  and  chantries,  but  the  Eeredos,  to  which 
these  were  merely  accessaries,  has  disappeared.  From  what  remains 
of  the  splendid  Eeredoses  at  St.  Alban's,  AVinchester,  and  elsewhere, 
although  despoiled  of  all  sculpture  and  colour,  we  see  that  the  loss 
must  have  been  very  great  indeed. 

Before  going  farther  it  may  be  as  well  to  consider  the  name 
itself.  "Eeredos"  is  a  mediaeval  word  as  the  thing  itself  is  mediaeval, 
and  has  only  come  into  use  again  with  the  revival  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture. It  is  commonly  used  as  an  equivalent  for  *'  Altar-piece," 
which  seems  to  be  now  only  employed  to  denote  a  Eeredos  in  the 
Classical  or  revived  Italian  style.  But  in  the  middle  ages  the  word 
Eeredos  was  not  exclusively  used  for  an  "Altar-piece."  It  meant 
the  back  of  anything.  "Arriere  dos,"  i.e.,  "ad-retro,"  and  "dossum" 
for  "  dorsum."  It  meant  the  panelled  back  of  a  seat,  for  instance, 
and  especially  the  hard  tiles  or  iron  back  of  a  fire-place  ;  but  also  no 
doubt  the  back  of  an  Altar.  The  word  used  in  France  was  "  Eetable  "; 
in  Spain,  "Eetablo";  i.e.,  "ad-retro,"  and  "tabula."  This  term 
has  lately  been  misapplied  in  England  to  the  ledge  on  which  the 
candlesticks  stand,  but  it  properly  means  the  picture  or  board, 
painted  or  otherwise  ornamented,  placed  behind  and  above  the 
Altar. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  this  ornament  was "  first  used  in  the 
church.  The  arrangements  of  the  church  in  very  early  times  were 
quite  unsuited  to  it ;  for  the  Altar  in  the  Basilica,  as  is  well  known, 
stood  quite  isolated,  between  the  apse,  where  sat  the  Bishop  and 
Clergy,  and  the  nave,  where  were  the  choir  and  people.  A  canopy 
supported  on  pillars  was  over  it,  and  curtains  were  drawn  around  it. 
This  is  shewn  in  mosaics  as  early  as  the  time  of  Constantine,  as  for 
instance,  in  St.  George's,  Thessalonica ;  and  probably  the  same 
arrangement  prevailed  before,  as  it  is  clear  from  the  Count  de 
Vogue's  discoveries  in  Syria,  that  the  general  disposition  of  the 
church  was  settled  earlier  than  that  time. 
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This  custom  was  followed  for  many  centuries,  and  is  still  continued 
in  several  of  the  churches  in  Rome.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
arrangement  of  the  large  churches  in  England  before  the  thirteenth 
century.  But  there  was  another  type  which  is  also  extremely 
ancient  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Catacombs,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  a  model  for  many  small  churches.  In  the  Catacombs 
the  tomb  of  a  martyr  formed  the  altar,  and  this  was  recessed  in  the 
wall  under  the  arcosolia,  and  did  not  stand  isolated.  From  this 
arrangement  we  may  remark,  that  the  "  north  end,"  so  dear  to  some 
judicial  minds  did  not  exist  at  all  in  these  primitive  sanctuaries. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  cha]3els  or  oratories  in  the  Catacombs 
may  have  served  as  models  for  those  which  were  gradually  added 
to  the  larger  churches.  In  these  chapels  or  oratories,  the  altar,  even 
in  early  times,  was  attached  to  the  wall  and  did  not  stand  isolated 
like  the  High  Altar.  (See  Illustration).  In  later  times  in  England, 
even  the  High  Altars  were  placed  against  a  wall,  either  a  high  screen 
wall,  as  at  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire,  St.  Alban's,  and  elsewhere, 
pierced  with  a  door  on  each  side  of  the  Altar,  which  gave  access  to  a 
space  behind  where  the  shrine  of  the  patron  saint  was  placed  ;  or, 
sometimes  in  smaller  churches,  against  the  actual  east  wall  of  the 
chancel.  Before  the  twelfth  century  the  retables  of  the  High  Altars 
were  always  moveable,  generally  in  the  larger  churches  richly 
ornamented  with  plates  of  gold,  jewels,  &c.,  and  were  only  placed 
on  the  Altars  at  festivals.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  of  the  kind 
known  in  the  eastern  churches,  and  there  are  perhaps  no  very  early 
specimens  existing  in  the  western,  unless  the  carved  ivory  diptychs 
and  triptychs  are  to  be  considered  as  such,  as  no  doubt  they  may 
be.  The  later  specimens  of  these  triptychs  are  often  evidently 
intended  to  represent  the  Reredos  or  Altar-piece,  and  were  pro- 
bably used  for  private  devotion.  They  clearly  shew  what  the 
larger  ones  in  the  churches  were  like,  though  few  of  these  latter 
remain.  {See  Illustration).  A  very  splendid  one  given  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Denis  by  Charles  the  Bald  in  the  ninth  century,  is  most 
exactly  shewn  in  a  picture  by  Van  Eyck  in  Lord  Ward's  gallery. 
It  has  a  figure  of  our  Lord  in  Majesty  in  the  centre,  and  three  figures 
under  round  arches  on  each  side,  and  is  entirely  covered  with  gold 
plates  and  jewels.  There  is  a  magnificent  one  in  the  Hotel  Cluny, 
at  Paris,  given  by  the  Emperor,  Henry  11. ,  to  the  Cathedral  of  Bale 
in  1019.  Another,  of  the  tenth  century,  called  the  Pala  d'oro,  at 
St.  Mark's,  Venice,  as  well  as  others.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
in  some  cases  whether  these  are  rich  jewelled  retables,  or  antependia 
or  frontals  of  the  altar. 

The  time  when  the  fixed  retable  came  into  use  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  likely  that  something  of  the  sort  existed  early  in  the  case 
of  those  side  Altars  which  were  placed  against  walls  or  pillars. 
There  is  a  beautiful  one  at  the  Church  of  Carriere  St.  Denis,  near 
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Paris,  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  one  is  shewn  in  the  illustration 
of  a  church  in  Jutland.  In  England  none  exist  of  so  early  a  date, 
and  we  have  to  come  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  before 
they  are  commonly  found.  We  may  divide  them  into  classes 
according  to  their  materials,  &c.,  in  this  manner  : — 

I.  The  moveable  retable  of  wood,  painted  or  otherwise  orna- 
mented. A  most  beautiful  specimen  of  this  kind,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  exists  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Another  fine  one,  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  is  at  Norwich  Cathedral  Above  this  kind  it 
was  often  the  custom  to  hang  an  embroidered  curtain  (such  as  is 
now  often  called  a  dossal)  suspended  from  a  beam  on  which  stood  a 
crucifix.  Ancient  hangings  have  disappeared  in  most  cases,  but 
they  are  often  shewn  in  pictures  and  illuminations ;  and  one  of  the 
fifteenth  century  exists  in  its  place  in  a  chapel  in  the  great  Church 
at  Halberstadt.  It  is  of  stamped  velvet,  and  a  jDredella  or  super- 
altar  covered  with  tracery  stands  on  the  altar  below  it. 

II.  Imitations  of  this  moveable  panel  carved  in  stone.  Many 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  period  of  the  fourteenth  century  exist  in 
parish  churches.  Oxfordshire  is  very  rich  in  them,  but  there  they 
are  almost  all  over-side  Altars,  and  generally  have  the  same  arrange- 
ment of  a  figure  of  Christ  in  the  centre,  with  saints  under  canopies 
on  each  side.  The  Crucifixion,  which  was  generally  represented 
above  the  Altar,  does  not  often  appear  in  these  Eeredoses,  and 
they  may  have  been  spared  on  that  account  ;  but  it  jDrobably 
existed  either  in  the  stained  glass,  or  in  some  other  form  above  them, 
as  we  may  see  in  paintings  on  the  piers  of  the  nave  at  St.  Alban's, 
and  in  the  eastern  transept  window  in  the  very  interesting  Church 
of  Edington,  in  Wiltshire.  At  Bampton  is  a  curious  one  represent- 
ing the  Institution  of  the  Eucharist.  This  is  a  very  unusual  subject 
over  an  Altar,  and  it  was  most  probably  over  that  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  It  was  formerly  in  the  north  transept,  but  has  now, 
unfortunately,  been  removed,  and  placed  over  the  Altar  in  the 
chancel.  This  kind  of  retable  is  very  common  in  Germany,  France, 
&c.  A  Crucifixion  with  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  generally  occupies 
the  centre,  and  figures  of  saints,  sometimes  under  canopies,  some- 
times with  a  diapered  or  carved  background,  are  at  the  sides.  There 
is  a  good  one  at  Is^aumberg  Cathedral,  where  the  arrangements  are 
very  perfect,  and  the  side  Altars  stand  all  along  the  aisle,  just  as 
they  are  shewn  in  the  plan  of  the  Church  of  St.  Gall.  Sometimes 
we  find  a  combination  of  the  wood  and  stone  Eeredos  ;  a  frame  of 
wood  carved,  or  covered  with  raised  gesso  and  gilt,  contains  panels 
of  small  delicately  carved  grouj^s  under  canopies  in  alabaster,  partly 
gilt.  Frequently  the  centre  j^anel  is  stepped  up  so  as  to  give  room 
to  the  central  subject,  as  is  a  fine,  though  very  late  one,  from  Troyes, 
now  unfortunately  removed  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
This  oblong  panel  is  the  only  Eeredos  to  many  early  altars,  but 
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other  decorations  were  added  above,  in  this  way.  AVhen  an  Altar 
was  fixed  against  a  wall  the  space  over  the  retable  was  painted,  or 
had  a  statue  of  the  saint  in  whose  honour  the  Altar  was  dedicated. 
At  the  east  end  of  aisles  there  was  generally  a  window,  and  in 
that  case  the  stained  glass  and  window  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  Eeredos.  The  High  Altar  was  sometimes  placed  against 
the  east  wall,  though  more  commonly  it  stood  a  few  feet  west  of  the 
wall,  and  above  the  retable  was  a  beam  on  which  was  placed  the 
Crucifixion  and  figures  of  saints,  and  on  festivals  the  shrines  con- 
taining their  relics.  These  figures  must  often  have  been  in  front  of 
the  east  window,  which,  with  its  glass,  must  have  produced  a  very 
fine  general  effect,  and  no  doubt  suggested  the  immense  Eeredoses 
of  later  times. 

III.  Eeredoses  painted  on  the  wall  itself.  These  were  merely 
imitations  in  painting  of  those  just  described.  A  curious  specimen 
remains  in  the  chapel  formerly  called  that  of  St.  Blaize,  but  now  St. 
Faith's,  at  Westminster.  An  arched  recess  at  the  east  end  is  painted 
with  a  diaper  of  Fleurs-de-lys :  an  oblong  panel  is  painted  over  the 
Altar  having  the  Crucifixion  in  the  centre,  and  above  it  the  large 
figure  of  St.  Faith.  There  are  some  fine  ones  of  the  same  kind  at 
Bayeux,  and  there  is,  or  was,  an  interesting  one  at  St.  Cross,  near 
Winchester.  These  painted  Eeredoses  were  no  doubt  very  common, 
but  they  are  easily  destroyed,  and  not  many  have  come  down  to  us. 

TV.  Triptychs.  These  are  generally  moveable,  and  are  more 
commonly  met  with  in  Museums  than  in  Churches,  except  in 
Germany  where  they  are  most  magnificent  and  very  common. 
There  is  no  more  satisfactory  form  of  Eeredos  than  this,  and  we 
cannot  but  wonder  that  it  has  been  so  little  adopted  in  modern 
times.  They  are  sometimes  carved  and  sometimes  painted,  and  are 
often  a  mixture  of  sculpture  and  painting,  full  of  Christian  story  and 
imagery.  Small  carved  ivory  triptychs  are  met  with  of  very  early 
date,  and  as  we  have  already  noticed,  they  evidently  shew  us  what 
the  larger  ones  must  have  been  like  in  early  times,  and  are  most 
valuable  and  interesting  on  that  account.  When  we  come  to  the 
fourteenth  century  they  are  to  be  found  of  a  very  great  size ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  grand  one  at  Oberwesel,  on  the  Ehine,  which  is  full  of 
figures  under  canopies  and  beautifully  painted  and  gilt.  Of  a  smaller 
size,  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  are  the  two  preserved  in  the  old 
Palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  at  Dijon  ;  of  whose  splendour  no 
description  can  convey  the  least  idea.  Another  type  has  the  figures 
or  groups  in  tlie  centre  carved,  and  the  wings  or  shutters  painted. 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  tradition  of  the  original  small  retable  is 
always  preserved  in  these  large  triptychs  :  a  plain  or  painted  panel 
is  always  found  over  the  Altar,  between  it  and  the  triptych.  This 
is  most  important,  and  always  adds  much  to  the  dignity  of  the 
general  effect  by  raising  the  sculpture  well  above  the  Altar,  and 
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thus  avoiding  a  very  general  fault  in  modern  Reredoses.  Many  of 
these  triptychs  have  two  or  even  three  sets  of  shutters,  so  that  the 
sculptures  or  j^ictures  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  ecclesiastical  season  or 
festival,  or  can  be  entirely  closed  in  Lent  or  other  penitential  times. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  attempt  to  give  any  account  of  the  glories 
of  these  wonderful  specimens  of  Gothic  art,  with  which  all  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  Denmark,  and  parts  of  Flanders  are  full. 
Some  remain  even  in  France,  as  in  a  church  near  Beauvais.  It  is 
certain  that  England  must  also  have  had  numbers  of  them,  perhaps 
still  more  beautiful.  They  are  often  spoken  of  in  old  writers  and 
ancient  documents  of  all  kinds.  Long  Melford,  in  Suffolk,  seems  to 
have  had  a  most  splendid  one.  It  is  thus  described  by  Roger  Martin, 
who  was  churchwarden  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  : — "  At  the  back 
of  the  High  Altar  there  was  a  goodly  mount,  made  of  one  great  tree, 
and  set  up  to  the  foot  of  the  window,  there  carved  very  artificially 
with  the  Story  of  Christ's  passion ;  representing  the  horsemen  with 
their  swords,  and  the  footmen,  &c.,  as  they  used  Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Calvary,  all  being  fair  gilt,  and  lively  and  beautifully  set 
forth.  To  cover  and  keep  clean  all  the  which,  there  were  very  fair 
and  painted  boards,  made  to  shut  to,  which  were  opened  upon  high 
and  solemn  feast  days,  which  then  was  a  very  beautiful  show." 
At  Durham  Cathedral  the  Jesus  Altar  had  a  triptych  "  standing  on 
the  Altar  against  the  wall,"  &c. 

V.  Painted  or  carved  Eeredoses  having  something  of  the  same 
character  as  the  triptych,  but  without  shutters.  There  is  a  small 
one  of  a  simple  kind  remaining  at  Romsey  Abbey ;  and  two  fine  ones 
are  worked  into  the  chancel  screen,  one  on  each  side  of  the  chancel 
arch,  at  Randworth  in  Norfolk  (see  Illustration),  exquisitely  painted 
and  having  a  groined  cove  over  them  like  the  screen  itself.  But  the 
most  remarkable  of  this  kind  are  the  Spanish  ones.  It  was  perhaps 
on  account  of  their  stupendous  size  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
hang  them  with  shutters,  and  most  likely  a  curtain  was  used  instead, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  cover  them.  Of  this  painted  "  retablo  " 
there  are  two  very  fine  specimens  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
full  of  pictures,  and  producing  a  very  imposing  effect.  The  retable 
panel,  which  answers  to  the  Predella  in  an  Italian  altar-picture,  is 
well  seen  in  these.  Still  more  amazing,  however,  are  those  like  the 
carved  ones  in  the  church  of  St.  Mcholas,  at  Burgos,  and  in  La 
Cartuja.  The  former  makes  an  interesting  parallel  with  the  great 
Reredos  screens  at  St.  Alban's  and  elsewhere  in  England.  The  great 
feature  of  both  the  SjDauish  ones,  is  the  enormous  circle  of  angels 
surrounding  the  Crucifix,  in  one  case ;  and  at  St.  Nicholas,  a  group 
representing  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  At  St.  Nicholas,  the 
whole  thing  rather  suggests  a  stained  glass  window  carved  in  stone. 
Under  a  large  arch,  the  width  of  the  Altar,  is  a  figure  of  St.  Nicholas 
under  a  rich  canopy,  surrounded  by  small  groups  also  under  elaborate 
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canopies,  representing  scenes  from  his  life.  (Rather  like  the  way 
in  which  St.  Martin  is  shewn  in  the  west  window  of  St.  Martin, 
Coney  Street,  York.)  Above  this  is  a  large  circle  composed  of  rows 
upon  rows  of  saints  and  angels,  and  the  space  on  each  side  is  occu- 
pied by  niches  filled  with  small  subjects  with  canopies  over  them  : 
the  whole  composition  taking  up  the  entire  east  end  up  to  the 
groining. 

VI.  Reredoses  are  frequently  found  with  a  more  strictly  archi- 
tectural character,  forming  part  of  the  building  itself.     A  fine  early 
specimen  is  one  at  Patrington,  in  Yorkshire,  in  an  apsidal  chapel  on 
the  east  side  of  the  transept.     The  Reredoses  on  the  western  side  of 
St.  Cuthbert's  screen  at  St.  Alban's  are  pretty  examples  of  a  kind 
usual  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  of  course  the  figures  are  gone,  and 
the  sculpture  much  mutilated.     We  may  hope  that  the  work  of 
destruction  will  not  be  completed  by  restoration.     The  Reredos  in 
the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  first  of  these, 
and  quite  worthy  of  the  lovely  building  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
The  Lady  Chapel  at  Gloucester  contains  another,  most  admirably 
worked  into  the  general  design  of  the  east  end,    and    containing 
remains  of  exquisite  colouring  but  terribly  mutilated.     The  Chantry 
of  Henry  Y.  at  Westminster  has  a  Reredos  that,  strange  to  say, 
retains  its  original  statues,  which  are  extremely  fine  and  powerful 
in  design.     Henry  YIIL's  chapel  which  has  preserved  so  many  of 
its  statues,  has  some  placed  over  the  Altars  in  the  side  chapels. 
They  are  skilfully  arranged  in  the   panelling   which   covers   the 
building,  and  a  large  cornice  of  angels  is   under  them    over  the 
Altar.     A  plain  space  is  left  under  this  cornice  which  was  probably 
covered  by  a  retable  of  some  precious  material,  such  as  is  described 
in  the  King's  will  for  his  chantry  Altar.     "  Also  we  wol  that  our 
Executours  ....  cause  to  be  made  ....  a  table  of  the  length  of 
the  same  Aultre,  and  half  a  fote  longer  at  either  ende  of  the  same, 
and  Y.  fote  of  height  with  the  border,  and  that  in  the  mydds  of  the 
over  half  of  the  same  table  bee  made  the  Ymage  of  the  Crucifixie, 
Mary  and  John,  in  maner  accustumed,  and  upon  both  sids  of  theim 
be  made  as  many  of  the  Ymages  of  our  said  advouries,  as  the  said 
table  wol  receive;   and  under  the  said  Crucifixe,  and  Ymages  of 
Mary  and  John,  and  other  advouries  bee  made  the  XII.  Apostels  : 
all  the  said  table,  Crucifixe,  Mary  and  John,  and  other  Ymages  of 
our  advouries  and  XII.  Apostellis,  to  be  of  tymbre,  covered  and 
wrought   with  plate  of  fyne  golde."      The  Reredos  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  at  Christchurch,  Hampshire,  is  a  fine  one ;  and  there  is  a 
remarkable  one  in  the  King's  School,  Worcester.     But  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  enumerate  the   places  where   remains,  more  or  less 
perfect,  are  to  be  found.     In  almost  all  cases  they  have  lost  their 
statues,  so  that  they  can  only  be  considered  as  beautiful  frames 
without  the  pictures. 
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We  now  come  to  those  magnificent  screen  walls,  and  east  walls 
covered  with  niches  which  form  such  a  striking  feature  at  Win- 
chester, St.  Alban's,  Christchurch  (Hampshire),  St.  Saviour's 
(South vvark),  All  Souls'  and  Magdalene  Colleges.  The  Christchurch 
screen  is  the  earliest,  and  is  of  fourteenth-century  character  :  it  is 
extremely  well  designed,  and  has  some  curious  sculpture  still 
remaining  in  the  lower  part,  representing  Jesse  in  the  centre,  and 
David  and  Moses  on  each  side.  Above  is  a  group  of  the  Adoring 
Kings,  and  empty  niches  in  two  tiers,  divided  vertically  by  tiny 
niches  and  figures  which  contrast  well  with  the  larger  work.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  why  these  larger  statues  were  removed  when  the 
lower  ones  were  spared,  but  they  may  have  been  composed  of  some 
precious  material,  and  thus  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  so-called 
Eeformers.     The  top  is  finished  with  a  cresting  of  later  date. 

After  this  we  have  All  Souls'  which  has  lately  been  discovered. 
This  was  broken  deliberately  in  the  most  cold-blooded  way  by 
special  order,  and  neatly  plastered  over  so  that  all  trace  of  it  was 
lost.  Only  that  part  of  the  niche  which  was  within  the  wall  line 
remained.  The  screens  at  St.  Alban^s  and  Winchester  are  almost 
exactly  alike,  and  consist  of  a  wall  about  forty  feet  high  pierced 
with  a  door  on  each  side.  These  are  flanked  by  niches,  and  have 
six  niches  in  two  tiers  over  them  divided  by  smaller  ones.  In  the 
centre  over  the  Altar  is  a  blank  panel  for  the  moveable  retable,  and 
over  this  a  Eeredos  of  thirteen  small  niches  with  very  tall  pedestals, 
probably  for  figures  of  our  Lord  and  the  twelve  Apostles,  a  very 
usual  arrangement.  Above  this  is  a  large  cross,  some  ten  feet  wide, 
which  was  formerly  covered  by  a  silver-gilt  crucifix.  This  has  a 
niche  on  each  side  for  the  figures  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John ;  and 
four  niches  above,  perhaps  for  angels.  A  canopy  in  the  centre 
without  a  niche  or  pedestal  was  intended,  no  doubt,  for  the  pulley 
for  suspending  the  sacrament  in  the  manner  usual  in  England.  The 
whole  is  crowned  by  a  rich  cornice  and  crest  of  open  tracery.  The 
effect  of  these  gorgeous  erections  when  filled  with  their  statues, 
some  of  them  silver  gilt,  and  the  whole  glowing  with  beautiful 
colour,  must  have  been  most  magnificent.  They  are  far  better  in 
design  than  the  Spanish  ones  already  spoken  of,  and  are  equally 
sumptuous,  though  more  under  architectural  rules.  It  is  impossible 
to  regret  too  much  the  foolish  fanaticism  and  wicked  greed  that  has 
deprived  us  of  them. 

There  are  some  exceptional  specimens  which  do  not  fall  in  with 
any  general  system  of  classification.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
singular  one  at  the  Jerusalem  Church  at  Bruges,  which  consists  of 
a  retable  composed  of  five  recesses  for  relics,  with  niches  between. 
Above  this  is  a  conventional  representation  of  Mount  Calvary,  with 
quaint  flowers  and  grasses,  and  some  skulls  and  bones  lying  among 
them.    From  this  rise  three  tall  black  crosses  which  must  have  had 
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figures  of  life  size  on  them.  This  idea  of  representing  a  real  life-like 
scene  in  sculpture  was  carried  much  farther  at  a  later  period. 

The  Reredoses  on  each  side  of  the  central  lower  arch  at 
Crick  lade,  in  Wiltshire,  are  of  very  unusual  and  eccentric  design  ; 
and  there  are  remains  of  other  curious  ones  at  Fairford,  probably 
by  the  same  architect.  In  some  of  the  churches  between  Louth 
and  the  sea  and  elsewhere,  the  south  aisle  has  a  wide  shallow  niche 
of  fourteenth-century  date  at  the  east  end  inside  instead  of  a  window. 
This  may  have  contained  a  piece  of  sculpture  such  as  an  "  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin."  There  are  many  others  which  space  will  not  allow  us 
to  mention  ;  but  we  must  allude  to  the  singular  Reredos  which 
mediseval  painters  represent  as  belonging  to  the  Jewish  Altar  ;  con- 
sisting of  the  two  tables  of  the  law  flanked  by  two  candlesticks, 
reminding  us  of  the  arrangement  whose  dreary  repetition  accom- 
panied with  galleries  and  high-backed  pews,  made  the  churches  of 
our  childhood  places  where  it  was  difficult  to  say  with  truth,  "  How 
beautiful  are  Thy  Tabernacles  !  "  The  Renaissance  artists  of  the 
sixteenth  century  made  use  of  all  the  mediseval  forms  which  we 
have  been  considering,  merely  altering  the  detail,  and  they  also 
introduced  the  "Altar-piece."  This  was  a  direct  imitation  from  the 
antique,  and  the  Gallo-Roman  Reredoses  at  Avignon  might  almost 
pass  for  revived  Italian. 

It  only  remains  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  kind  of 
Reredos  most  suited  for  modern  use.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired 
that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  ancient  precedent.  The  extreme 
poverty  of  invention  which  has  characterised  modern  designs,  (so 
different  from  the  endless  variety  of  the  ancient,)  has  only  allowed 
us  an  arcade,  generally  of  five  arches  under  gables,  placed  just  over 
the  Altar,  without  the  intervening  retable  or  predella,  which  is  uni- 
versally found  in  the  old  ones,  and  adds  so  much  to  the  dignity  of 
the  effect.  This  has  been  feebly  repeated  ad  nauseam,  and  although 
a  few  attempts  at  variety  have  been  made  lately,  they  have  often  the 
awkwardness  natural  to  first  attempts,  from  want  of  attention  to  old 
examples.  It  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  get  really  good  pictures 
either  in  the  triptych  form,  such  as  the  splendid  ''  Adoration  of  the 
Lamb"  by  the  brothers  Van  Eyck  at  Ghent,  or  in  the  Reredos  form, 
as  the  picture  by  Crivelli  in  the  National  Gallery.  If  pictures  were 
more  general  in  our  churches,  we  should  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  placing  them  as  stained  glass  in  the  windows  (where 
they  must  of  course  be  treated  in  a  conventional  and  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  way,  and  the  windows  could  then  be  filled  with  glass 
under  architectural  control),  and  we  might  hope  to  see  a  modern 
school  of  religious  painting.  There  seems  to  be  one  of  those  foolish 
prejudices,  which  so  often  hamper  us  in  ecclesiastical  art,  against 
pictures.  Anything  will  be  tolerated  in  a  stained  glass  window, 
but  not  in  a  picture :  just  as,  from  pure  ignorance  of  the  subject, 
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the  primitive  Baldachino  has  been  forbidden  and  the  mediaeval 
Eeredos  freely  allowed.  In  old  churches  where  the  window  often 
comes  low  down,  and  where  it  is  now  impossible  to  adopt  the  ancient 
arrangement  of  the  beam  with  figures,  &c.,  standing  upon  it;  carved 
wooden  triptychs  might  be  used  with  great  advantage  and  the  Altar 
be  placed  a  little  way  in  front  of  the  wall.  We  need  not  be  afraid 
of  hiding  some  part  of  the  architecture.  Such  has  certainly  been 
the  practice  in  ancient  and  more  artistic  days,  and  indeed  it  adds 
the  charm  of  mystery,  richness,  and  reserve. 

It  is  time  that  our  churches  were  better  furnished  and  that  more 
care  and  art  were  spent  upon  them ;  and  on  what  could  such  care 
and  art  be  better  spent  than  on  that  which  is  designed  to  add  dignity 
and  beauty  to  the  Christian  Altar  ? 


J7ie  Ancient  and  the  Modern  way  of  Building  Parisli    Churches 
compared. — By  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A. 

THE  chief  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  church  building 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  build  new  churches  and  our  ancesters 
seldom  or  never  did  so.  Of  course  every  church  has  had  a  beginning 
once,  but  that  of  our  old  Parish  Churches  is  so  far  away,  that  history 
has  nothing  to  tell  us  about  it.  At  the  most  it  can  only  tell  us  of 
one  of  themj  that  at  this  or  that  distant  date  it  already  existed. 
And  nearly  always  a  church  was  centuries  old  before  the  earliest 
work  which  we  can  find  in  it  now  was  built.  This  is  also  true  of 
some  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Cathedral  and  Abbey  Churches,  but 
the  greater  number  of  them  are  of  far  lower  antiquity  than  the 
Parish  Churches,  and  the  dates  of  their  foundations  are  well  known. 
But  even  they,  although  we  may  find  in  them  work  which  we  assign 
to  the  period  of  their  foundation,  must  very  often  have  been 
preceded  by  earlier  buildings.  IS'ot  a  few,  especially  amongst 
those  of  the  Benedictines  and  the  Black  Canons,  stand  on  the  sites 
of  still  older  Parish  Churches  or  chapels,  and  the  conflicting  interests 
of  the  parishioners  and  the  members  of  the  new  foundations  bred 
many  a  bitter  quarrel  in  later  times.  And  even  those,  which  like 
most  of  the  Cistercian  houses  were  built  in  uninhabited  wilds,  must 
generally  have  had  something  earlier  than  anything  which  now 
remains.  It  was  a  rule  that  no  house  should  be  occupied  until  it 
was  provided  with  a  church,  cloister,  and  other  necessary  buildings. 
And  when  we  read  of  Abbeys  being  founded  and  themselves  again 
sending  out  colonies  within  a  year  or  two  of  their  foundations,  it 
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appears  certain  that  temporary  buildings  were  first  erected  and  only 
gradually  gave  place  to  the  substantial  ones  of  stone,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  exist.  I  do  not  however  propose  to  follow  up  this 
subject  now,  except  with  respect  to  Parish  Churches,  because  oar 
modern  churches  almost  all  belong  to  that  class  and  their  designs  are 
generally,  at  least  intended  to  be,  based  upon  the  old. 

The  whole  plan  and  character  of  our  old  churches  is  due  to  their 
having  grown  to  be  as  we  see  them  and  scarcely  ever  having  been 
designed  to  be  it,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case  with  modern  ones. 
The  only  examples  we  have  of  old  Parish  Churches  which  have  been 
built  new  straight  out  of  the  ground,  are  those  very  rare  ones  like 
Winchelsea  or  Winchcombe,  where  the  site  of  the  church  has  itself 
been  changed.  Even  where  a  fire  or  some  such  accident  has  made 
a  general  rebuilding  necessary  the  form  of  the  old  has  nearly  always 
afiected  the  new,  and,  although  no  actual  remains  of  it  may  shew 
themselves,  its  influence  may  be  traced.  The  twelfth  century  was 
a  great  building  age,  and  we  can  trace  back  the  architectural  history 
of  most  Parish  Churches  to  it.  That  we  can  only  sometimes  trace 
it  further,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earlier  buildings  were 
often  of  wood,  and  those  of  the  twelfth  century  are  the  first  stone 
churches  which  have  occupied  the  sites.  In  a  Paper"^  read  at 
Lincoln  two  years  ago,  and  which  some  of  you  may  have  heard,  I 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  process  by  which  these  twelfth  century 
churches  were  gradually  altered,  until  the  typical  Parish  Church  of 
the  fifteenth  century  had  a  form  entirely  different  from  that  of  three 
hundred  years  before.  I  will  not  go  over  that  ground  again  now, 
but,  assuming  the  fact  and  the  order  of  the  growth,  I  would  say  a 
little  about  the  manner  of  it. 

The  services  of  the  church  were  a  part  of  the  daily  life  of  our 
ancestors  in  a  very  much  greater  degree  than  they  are  of  ours. 
Every  one  attended  them  each  Sunday  and  holy-day,  and  where  it 
could  be  done  it  was  usual  at  least  to  hear  Mass  before  the  first  meal 
every  day.  "  Meat  and  Mass  hinder  no  man's  work,"  says  an  old 
proverb.  A  few  magnates  had  their  chaplains  and  private  chapels, 
but  the  great  body  of  the  people  resortecl  to  the  Parish  Church  for 
what  was  to  them  almost  a  necessary  of  life,  to  be  deprived  of  which 
even  for  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of. 
So  whatever  work  might  be  going  on  at  the  church  the  services  had 
to  be  kept  up.  We  now  meet  such  a  case  by  hiring  a  temporary 
building  which  can  serve  for  use  for  a  year  or  two  until  the  church 
is  again  ready.  But  "  iron  churches  "  had  not  been  invented  in  the 
middle  ages ;  and  even  if  they  had  been,  they  would  not  always 
have  served  the  turn,  for  works,  which  we  now  should  get  done  in 

*  On  the  growth  of  English  Pa?'ish  Churches,  read  at  the  Lincoln  Meeting  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute,  and  since  printed  in  the  Archceological  Journal,  vol.  xxxvii.,  pp.  364-377. 
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a  few  months,  were  then  often  spread  over  perhaps  twice  as  many- 
years.  The  church  itself,  or  at  least  some  considerable  part  of  it, 
had  always  to  be  kept  fit  for  use. 

This  fact  of  the  churches  being  always  kept  in  daily  use  had  a 
very  considerable  influence  upon  the  form  that  they  assumed.  For 
even  where  the  new  work  was  an  entire,  and,  as  it  might  appear  to 
us  at  first  sight,  a  simultaneous  rebuilding  of  the  whole,  it  was  of 
necessity  undertaken  in  parts,  and  each  successive  part  had  to  be 
planned  with  respect  to  the  older  work  already  on  the  ground,  with 
which  indeed  it  generally  had  to  be  united  for  a  time,  even  though 
there  may  have  been  from  the  first  an  intention  of  removing  the 
old.  The  old  work  then  gave  a  law  to  the  new,  and  that  in  its 
turn  did  the  same  to  what  came  after  it.  Tlius  a  church  may  chance 
to  owe  the  form  it  now  has  to  one  which  existed  on  the  same  spot 
centuries  before  anything  which  we  can  find  there  now  w.ns  built. 

I  am  able  to  point  to  a  church  in  your  own  county  which 
affords  an  example  of  a  far  more  complete  rebuilding  after  a  new 
style  and  fashion  than  is  often  met  with.  Absolutely  nothing 
remains  older  than  the  existing  work  except  a  few  carved  stones 
built  into  the  foundations,  and  I  suspect  originally  belonging  to  a 
cross  and  not  to  the  church  at  all.  Yet  even  here  we  can  find  how 
the  freedom  of  the  designer  has  been  tied  by  the  older  work.  I 
refer  to  the  Church  of  Helpringham.  This,  except  the  chancel, 
which  is  complete  in  itself,  and  a  few  years  earlier  than  the  rest,  is 
of  one  work  throughout,  and  looks  like  a  free  and  unfettered  design 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Yet  if  wo  look  closely  into  it  we  find 
that  it  is  not  really  so.     - 

Helpringham  Church  is  now  a  fine  and  large  building,  but  up 
to  the  thirteenth  century  it  seems  to  have  been  a  village  church  of 
the  most  modest  type,  and  was  probably  very  like  what  the  neigh- 
bouring Cliurch  of  Howell  still  is.  The  original  church  had  only  a 
simple  nave  and  chancel  such  as  I  have  indicated  conjecturally  on 
the  plan.  One  or  both  aisles  may  have  been  added  to  the  nave 
before  the  rebuilding,  just  as  a  north  aisle  has  been  added  at 
Howell,  but  nothing  now  remains  to  tell  of  them.  There  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  no  such  addition  was  ever  made  to  the 
chancel.  This  small  church  with  its  additions,  whatever  they  may 
have  been,  is  now  all  gone,  and  the  oldest  existing  work  is  the 
present  chancel,  which,  although  its  elevations  have  an  earlier  look, 
appears  to  belong  to  quite  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Now 
this  low  chancel,  which  though  of  competent  length  seems  curiously 
out  of  proportion  with  the  fine  and  lofty  nave,  owes  its  proportion 
to  the  far  earlier  nave  to  which  it  was  joined  on,  and  in  comparison 
with  which  it  no  doubt  appeared  to  be  a  work  of  some  architectural 
pretension. 

It  is  not  likely  that  when  the  good  people  of  Helpringham 
built  their  chancel  they  had  any  formal  intention  of  rebuilding  the 
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church  throughout  on  a  larger  scale,  but  they  did  it  in  the  next 
generation.  The  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  a  great 
building  period  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  churches  of  Heck- 
ington,  Sleaford,  and  Ewerby,  the  steeple  of  Silk  Willoughby,  and 
a  score  of  others,  shew  how  the  men  of  different  parishes  strove  not 
to  be  behind  one  another  in  the  improvement  of  their  respective 
churches  according  to  their  means.  They  of  Helpringham  did  as 
well  as  any,  for  in  the  place  of  their  old  small  low  nave  they  built 
a  new  and  much  larger  one,  having  aisles  and  clerestory,  and  a  fine 
tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end. 

The  accompanying  drawings  are  from  very  careful  measurements 
made  thirteen  years  ago  by  Mr.  Henry  Walker  (now  of  Leeds)  and 
myself.  A  few  timbers  only  remain  of  the  old  roofs,  and  the  gables 
are  lowered,  and  the  east  window  has  suffered  thereby.  The  aisles 
have  lost  their  parapets,  and  the  merlons  are  gone  from  those  of 
the  tower.  But  in  other  respects  the  work  is  in  excellent  preser- 
vation. I  have  seldom  met  with  a  mediaeval  building  so  carefully 
set  out  as  this  is.  The  irregularities  in  the  plans  of  old  churches  are 
well  known,  and  some  men  would  persuade  us  that  they  were  made 
on  purpose,  and  were  intended  to  have  some  queer  mystical  meaning. 
Now  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  our  ancestors  were  such  fools, 
as  not  always  to  have  built  straight  and  square  if  they  could.  They 
built  irregularly  because  they  had  to  fit  their  work  to  that  which 
already  existed,  or  because  with  no  other  instruments  than  a  line 
and  a  square  they  found  it  difficult  to  set  it  out  on  a  site  which  was 
already  occupied,  and  which  they  could  not  see  over  or  stretch  a 
line  across.  At  Helpringham  the  small  size  of  the  original  church 
in  comparison  with  that  which  they  were  building  round  it  made 
the  conditions  more  than  usually  near  to  those  of  building  upon  a 
free  site,  and  consequently  we  find  that  the  plan  is  as  accurately 
set  out  as  it  would  be  at  the  present  day. 

In  spite  of  this  care  in  the  laying  down  of  the  plan  there  are 
some  irregularities  in  the  work  which  at  first  sight  seem  arbitrary 
and  uncalled  for.  For  example,  if  you  look  at  the  longitudinal 
section  you  will  notice  that  nothing  seems  to  centre  with  anything 
else.  The  arcade  is  regular  in  itself,  but  seems  to  be  set  out  without 
respect  to  the  divisions  of  the  aisle,  and  the  clerestory  windows 
again  are  not  placed,  as  one  would  expect  them  to  be,  so  as  to 
centre  with  the  arches  below  them.  Some  of  these  irregularities 
scarcely  show  in  the  work  itself,  and  only  become  visible  when  laid 
down  on  paper,  so  they  are  not  really  faults  in  the  design.  Eut  it 
was  the  appearance  of  them  in  working  out  the  drawings  and  the 
attempt  to  explain  them,  which  led  me  to  seek  out  how  the  work 
had  been  set  out,  and,  when  that  is  found,  they  cease  to  appear 
arbitrary. 

It  is  evident  that  the  present  nave,  aisles,  and  steeple  are  of  one 
design,  and  when  they  Avere  begun  there  was  a  distinct  intention 
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of  tinislimg  them  without  delay.  Nevertheless,  at  the  old  rate  of 
building  Parish  Churches,  they  must  have  taken  at  least  several 
years,  and  a  good  deal  might  be  done  before  the  old  nave  was  pulled 
down ;  and  so  it  appears  to  have  been.  If  we  look  at  the  plan 
we  find  that  there  is  just  one  place  where  the  divisions  of  the 
arcades  and  of  the  aisles  correspond.  A  line  drawn  through  the 
centres  of  the  first  pair  of  pillars  east  of  the  tower  passes  also  through 
those  of  the  buttresses  of  the  aisles  next  east  of  the  doors.  This 
is  the  master  line,  and  it  is  a  line  just  outside  the  west  front  of  the 
original  church.  It  is  the  line  A  B  on  the  plan.  All  west  of  the 
line  might  be  built  before  the  old  church  was  touched,  and  there  is 
just  enough  difference  in  the  work  to  prove  that  it  really  was  so. 
There  is  a  change  of  masonry  in  the  aisle  walls,  which  are  faced 
with  ashlar  inside  westwards  of  the  line  and  not  so  eastwards  ;  and 
the  heads  of  the  buttresses  through  which  the  line  passes,  and  those 
west  of  them,  are  different  from  those  to  the  east. 

The  whole  must  have  been  set  out  at  once,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  done  thus.  First  the  line  A  B  was  laid  down  parallel  to  the  old 
west  front  and  just  clear  of  it.  Perhaps  care  may  have  been  taken 
to  make  sure  that  it  was  also  parallel  to  the  chancel  arch.  If  it 
were  not,  the  fact  that  it  is  so  is  due  to  the  good  setting  out  of  the 
earlier  church ;  but  the  general  accuracy  of  their  work  makes  me 
think  that  the  fourteenth-century  men  were  careful  about  this. 
Then  putting  the  east  walls  of  the  aisles  in  a  line  with  the  chancel 
arch  they  laid  out  the  side  walls  so  that  there  was  a  buttress  to  each 
on  the  master  line,  another  at  the  east  corner,  and  two  more  placed 
at  equal  distances  between  them.  They  next,  making  proper  allow- 
ance for  responds,  divided  the  distance  from  the  chancel  arch  to  the 
master  line  also  into  three  equal  parts,  which  gave  the  size  of  the 
bays  of  the  arcade;  and,  as  they  wished  to  make  the  nave  longer,  they 
added  another  like  bay  west  of  the  master  line,  which  brought  them 
to  the  tower ;  and  the  square  of  the  tower  gave  the  west  end  of  the 
aisles,  they  being  in  this  case  carried  along  its  sides. 

Having  thus  set  the  work  out  on  the  ground  they  seem  to  have 
first  built  the  tower,  or  at  least  the  lower  part  of  it,  and  the  aisle 
walls  as  far  as  the  line  A  B.  It  would  have  been  possible  to  have 
built  the  side  walls  all  at  once,  but  they  would  have  completely 
enclosed  the  old  nave,  and  so  compelled  men  to  approach  it  through 
the  new  works,  an  inconvenience  which  seems  to  have  been  put  off 
as  long  as  it  could  be.  But  when  the  walls  of  the  western  part  were 
built  passage  could  be  given  through  their  doorways,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  rest  of  the  side  walls  was  then  built  before  the  old  church 
was  touched ;  unless  indeed  part  of  it  may  have  been  pulled  down 
to  supply  stuff  for  the  new  walls.  Before  the  arcades  could  be  com- 
pleted, the  old  nave  had  to  be  cleared  away ;  but  it  is  likely  that  it 
was  not  done  all  at  once,  and  that  even  this  last  work  may  have  been 
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considerably  advanced  before  the  old  nave  ceased  to  be  used.  That 
time  however  came  at  last,  and  then  men  had  to  get  on  as  well 
as  they  conld  with  the  chancel  only,  nntil  they  could  take  possession 
of  the  new  work,  which  they  would  do  long  before  it  was,  as  we 
should  think,  fit  to  use. 

The  want  of  exact  correspondence  between  the  divisions  of  the 
arcades  and  the  aisles  has  been  shewn  to  have  come  quite  naturally 
from  the  way  in  which  the  work  was  set  out,  and  the  same  is  also 
true  of  that  between  the  arcades  and  the  clerestory  over  them.  The 
clerestory  windows  are  spaced  with  regard  to  the  outside  of  the 
building.  If  you  test  the  south  elevation  you  will  find  that  the 
space  between  the  buttress  next  the  tower  and  the  stair-turret  at  the 
other  end  has  been  divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  and  each  alternate 
division  is  the  centre  of  a  window,  so  that  the  wall  space  at  each 
end  is  half  that  between  each  two  windows.  In  this  matter  the  old 
designer  certainly  made  a  mistake,  for  the  regular  division  outside 
is  little  or  no  advantage,  and  the  slight  eccentricity  of  the  windows 
inside  is  a  distinct  fault.  But  it  is  interesting  tj  know  how  it  came 
about. 

After  the  people  of  Helpringham  had  finished  this  new  nave  and 
steeple  they  seem  never  to  have  done  much  more  to  the  church.  I 
suspect  that  the  Black  Death  which  swept  over  the  land  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  put  an  end  here,  as  it  did  in  many 
other  places,  to  the  prosperity  of  which  these  great  works  are  the 
proof.  Fortunate  were  those  towns  which  had  completed  what  they 
had  in  hand  before  the  evil  day  came.  At  Newark  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  it  took  a  century  and  a  half  to  finish  what  they  had 
begun.  And  in  some  places,  what  was  stopped,  was  never  afterwards 
taken  up  again. 

The  work  at  Helpringham  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  much  more 
complete  rebuilding  than  we  generally  find,  though  it  was  not 
singular  in  its  own  neighbourhood  and  time.  In  most  cases  an  aisle 
or  a  chapel  only,  or  perhays  the  chancel  or  steeple  was  undertaken 
at  once,  and  so  the  order  of  the  work  is  much  more  evident,  and  the 
old  has  a  stronger  influence  on  the  form  of  the  new.  Often  we  find 
still  smaller  alterations,  such  as  windows  inserted  in  gables  for  the 
sake  of  the  display  of  painted  glass  or  in  side  walls  near  altars  for 
the  sake  of  more  light.  The  latter  were  very  common  and  often 
formed  part  of  the  adornment  of  an  altar,  which  generally  followed 
on  the  foundation  of  a  chantry  at  it.  Many  have  been  destroyed 
by  stupid  "  restorers  "  who  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing,  and 
who  think  themselves  mighty  clever  when  they  have  shewn  that  the 
window  is  an  insertion  and  have  destroyed  it  to  make  way  for  a 
sham  earlier  one  of  their  own  devising. 

Whilst  these  changes  were  going  on  in  the  fabric  there  were  of 
course  corresponding  developments  in  the  furniture  of  the  churches, 
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but  it  would  take  too  mucli  time  to  follow  them  out  now.  The  point 
I  wish  to  direct  attention  to,  is,  that  the  forms  of  our  old  Parish 
Churches  come  of  the  way  in  which  they  grew,  and  are  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  modern  ones,  the  work  of  any  one  mind.  Plans  are 
irregular,  not  because  the  old  men  specially  loved  irregularity,  but 
because  buildings  once  regular  in  form  have  had  new  members 
added  to  them  at  different  times.  You  will  not  find  that  there  is 
irregularity  in  the  work  undertaken  at  any  one  time,  except  where 
the  necessity  of  fitting  the  old  or  some  pecularity  of  the  site  has 
compelled  it.  Where,  as  at  Helpringham,  the  work  has  been  large 
enough  to  permit  of  a  new  and  almost  unfettered  design,  it  is 
perfectly  symmetrical.  And  in  other  cases  there  is  often  a  visible 
effort  to  make  the  later  work  overcome  the  irregularity  of  the  earlier. 
For  example,  where  the  nave  arcades  are  of  different  dates  and 
designs  we  find  the  added  clerestory  and  the  rebuilt  aisle  walls  all 
in  agreement  with  one  another. 

That  many  old  churches  have  complicated  and  irregular  plans 
is  quite  true.  But  they  make  a  huge  mistake  who  take  this  com- 
plication and  irregularity  for  essential  characteristics  of  them,  and 
who  imitate  it  in  the  modern  churches  which  they  profess  to  design 
in  the  spirit  of  the  old.  We  who  have  to  design  new  Parish  Churches 
must  imitate  not  so  much  what  our  ancestors  did  under  very 
different  conditions  from  ours,  but  what  they  woidd  have  done  had 
they  been  in  our  present  case.  We  must  make  them  of  few  and 
simple  parts,  dignified  in  proportion  and  carefully  studied  with 
respect  to  their  uses.  These  are  far  more  important  matters  than 
mouldings,  tracery,  and  carving,  which  some  men  seem  to  think  are 
all  that  make  the  style  of  Gothic  architecture. 

There  is  also  one  other  matter  about  which  I  would  say  a  word 
in  conclusion.  It  is  the  absurdity  of  talking  about  the  "  period  "  of 
an  old  Parish  Church  and  pretending  to  "restore"  it  to  its  "original 
condition."  In  their  "original  condition"  most  of  them  were  pro- 
bably wooden  shanties  or  huts  of  dry  walling.  Their  history  begins 
further  back  than  we  can  trace  it,  and  will  go  on  still  if  we  do  not 
destroy  it.  The  whole  idea  of  "  restoration,"  call  it  "  conservative  " 
or  what  you  will,  is  radically  wrong  and  destructive.  You  can  not 
go  back  to  what  is  past,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  leads  only  to 
destruction  and  falsification.  Our  business  is  to  go  fonoard.  The 
churches  belong  to  us  for  our  lifetime  as  much  as  they  did  to  our 
fathers,  and  we,  as  much  as  they,  must  keep  them  in  repair,  and  as 
need  comes  alter  them  to  suit  new  wants.  But  let  our  alterations 
add  new  chapters  to  the  history  instead  of  erasing  old  ones.  The 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  the  least  important 
period  through  which  the  English  Church  has  passed,  and  it  ought 
to  leave  as  clear  and  unmistakable  and  pleasing  a  record  of  itself  on 
the  fabrics  as  have  any  of  the  past. 
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The  Danish  Occupation  of  Lincolnshire  Illustrated  hj  Local  Names. 

"VTO  person  of  observation,  transplanted  from  one  of  the  southern 
W  counties  of  England  to  Lincolnshire,  can  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  local  names  of  the  two 
districts.  The  "  hursts  "  and  '^  dens  "  with  which  he  has  been 
familiar  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  have  totally  disappeared.  The  "  lej^s  " 
and  ''  worths  "  appear  but  scantily,  while  the  "  tons  "  and  "  stokes," 
which  are  there  so  abundant,  though  to  be  found  in  fair  numbers, 
are  few  in  comparison.  In  their  place  a  new  set  of  terminatives 
present  themselves.  "Bys"  by  the  score,  "thorps"  by  the  dozen, 
a  good  sprinkling  of  "tofts"  and  "holms,"  of  "becks"  and  "hoes," 
meet  his  eye  as  he  scans  the  map,  and  present  themselves  in  their 
actuality  as  he  w^alks  or  rides  about.  Nor  is  it  in  the  terminations 
alone  that  this  change  is  observable.  The  first  half  of  the  names — 
the  variable  element,  as  we  may  call  it, — has  also  often  something 
unusual  in  its  look  and  sound.  Hard  sounds  prevail  over  soft  ones. 
Dentals  and  gutturals  take  the  place  of  palatals  and  aspirates,  and 
the  harsh  combination  of  "  s "  with  a  hard  "  c "  or  "  k,"  as  in 
Scawby,  Skellingthorpe,  Skirbeck,  and  the  like ;  sometimes  made 
harsher  still  by  the  addition  of  a  "r,"  as  Scremby,  Scrivelsby, — 
is  as  frequent  as  to  southern  ears  it  is  unpleasing.  The  Dorset 
Shillingstone  becomes  Skillington,  the  Somersetshire  Shopwick 
appears  as  Scopwick.  The  southern  "ch"  stiffens  into  "c"  or 
"  k."  Carlby  takes  the  place  of  the  Charltons  (fifteen  of  which,  as 
distinct  parishes,  may  be  counted  south  of  the  Thames) ;  Cadwell 
of  Chad  well ;  Kelfield  of  Chalfield ;  Killingham  of  Chilham. 
"  Church  "  as  a  formative  is  seldom  or  never  found,  either  as  prefix  or 
an  affix,"  Kirk  "  being  its  substitute.  Instead  of  Churchham,  Church- 
stoke  and  Churchstow,  we  have  in  Lincolnshire  Kirkby  (six  times 
over),  Kirkton  (smoothed  into  Kirton),  and  Kirkstead  ;  while  the 
compounds  Basschurch,  Dymchurch,  Marychurch,  and  the  like,  are 
represented  by  such  forms  as  Algarkirk  and  Peakirk. 

This  difference  in  the  character  of  the  local  names,  it  will  be  at 
once  felt,  cannot  be  accidental.  It  must  indicate  a  corresponding 
difference  in  the  dialect  of  the  tribes  or  peoples  by  whom  these  names 
were  imposed.  jS"ames,  we  allknow,  were  not  given  in  old  times  as 
they  too  often  are  given  now,  out  of  mere  whim  or  caprice,  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  their  suitability ;  so  that  a  row  of  little  ugly 
brick  cottages  by  a  dusty  roadside  is  yclept  "  Paradise  Place,"  and 
a  batch  of  tenements,  whose  only  view  is  over  a  parched  brickfield, 
is  known  as  "  Prospect  Terrace,"  and  "  Abbeys "  and  "  Priorys " 
and  "Granges"  are  among  the  common  stock  of  the  builder's 
vocabulary.  Anciently  every  local  name  had  a  meaning,  and  was 
given  by  those  who  knew  that  meaning,  and  because  of  it.     It  is 
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not  always — perhaps  not  often — possible  for  us,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  and  with  the  alteration  and  mutilation  to  which  our  local 
names  have  been  subjected  in  the  mouths  of  so  many  generations, 
to  determine  this  meaning.  It  is  often  guess-work  with  the  best 
equipped  philologists.  But,  difficult  as  the  problem  is,  we  are  sure 
it  has  a  solution,  and  this  solution  is  well  worth  any  amount  of 
trouble  to  discover.  As  archaeology  is  the  handmaid  of  history,  so 
is  philology  the  handmaid  of  archaeology.  A  well  directed  study  of 
words  and  names  is  one  of  the  most  important  helps  in  arriving  at 
the  knowledge  of  things.  No  ancient  place-name  is  without  a 
signification,  and  in  these  names  a  store  of  history  lies  couched, 
waiting  to  be  brought  to  light  by  the  science  of  comparative 
philology.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Earle,  "  when  the  duly  trained 
philological  eye  traverses  the  map  of  any  district  it  can  read  at  a 
glance  the  traces  thereon  left,  and  assign  each  name  to  the  race  that 
gave  it  birth."  We  shall,  therefore,  do  well  to  enquire  what 
country  of  Europe  exhibits  place-names  of  a  similar  character  to 
those  which  distinguish  our  Lincolnshire  local  nomenclature.  If 
successful  in  this  search,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  assigning  a 
common  origin  to  both,  and  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  Lincoln- 
shire was  at  one  time  occupied  by  settlers  from  that  country. 

Now  the  nearest  land  to  Lincolnshire  in  an  eastward  direction  is 
Denmark.  Our  thoughts  are  therefore  at  once  directed  to  that 
country.  We  know  that  in  the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuries 
England  was  subject  to  frequent  inroads  from  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  and  that  no  part  suffered  more  than  Lincolnshire.  And 
if  we  examine  a  map  of  Denmark,  or  run  our  eye  over  a  gazetteer 
or  index  of  place-names  in  that  country,  the  very  elements  most 
distinctive  of  Lincolnshire  names  will  be  found  with  the  greatest 
frequency.  "Bys"  and  "holms;"  "thorps"  (often  modernized 
into  "  throp  ")  and  "  becks ; "  "  tofts  "  and  "  steds  "  are  of  constant 
occurrence.  Names  are  continually  met  with,  such  as  Aaby,  Lyngby, 
Skibby  ;  Bandholm,  Oxholm,  Draxholm  ;  Eingsted,  Idsted,  Orsted ; 
Olskirk,  Nykirk  (the  New-Church  of  the  southern  counties),  which 
would  be  quite  at  home  in  Lincolnshire.  The  whole  vocabulary 
has  a  familiar  look.  The  conclusion  is  as  irresistible  as  it  is  obvious. 
Our  local  names  are  to  a  large  extent  Danish  names  transplanted. 
To  unravel  their  meaning  we  must  ask  what  they  signify  iu  their 
native  tongue.  It  is  as  true  of  words  and  names  as  of  persons. 
Coelum  non  anwium  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt. 

Let  us  then  examine  some  of  those  of  more  frequent  occurrence. 
"  J5?/,"  the  most  frequent  of  all,  originally  meant  a  dwelliDg  or  a 
single  farm,  and  afterwards  came  to  denote  a  village.  It  is  sometimes 
added  to  a  root,  giving  the  position  or  character  of  the  place,  as 
"  Dalby,"  thevillage  in  the  dale ;  "  Scawby,"  the  village  in  the  wood  ; 
"  Kirby,"  or   "  Kirkby,"  the  same  as  Kirton,  the  village  where 
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the  church  stands ;  but  it  is  more  usually  affixed  to  the  possessive 
case  of  a  personal  name,  as  "  Ormeshy,"  the  village  of  Orm ; 
"  Grimsby,"  the  village  of  Grim ;  Asgardby,  Kettleby,  &c. 
"  Thorpe,"  the  next  in  frequency,  signifies  a  collection  of  houses, 
corresponding  to  the  German  "  dorf,"  as  Grimsthorpe,  Theddle- 
thorpe,  Sausthorpe,  and  sometimes  standing  by  itself,  as  Thorpe- 
on-the-Hill.  "  Toft;'  which  we  have  in  Bratoft,  Fishtoft,  Huttoft, 
&c.,  signifies  a  homestead  or  enclosure,  and  is  an  indication 
of  permanent  colonization.  " Beck"  a  brook  ;  " naes "  or  " 7iess " 
a  promontory ;  "  garth  "  (the  same  root  as  the  English  "  yard "), 
an  enclosure ;  "sted,"  standing  place,  or  settlement ;  "  e?/  "or  "  ea" 
land  by  or  in  the  midst  of  water;  " hohn"  a  river  island,  or  a 
piece  of  hard  ground  in  a  morass — are  all  Danish  test  words 
occurring  with  more  or  less  frequency  in  Lincolnshire.  Not  un- 
frequently  we  learn  something  from  them  we  should  not  otherwise 
know  as  to  the  history  of  the  place.  Thus  Riseholm,  Sudbrook- 
holm,  Dunholm,  and  Mickleholni  (the  large  island),  tell  of  a  time 
before  the  streamlets  were  confined  within  banks  and  made  to  flow 
in  certain  beds,  and  the  district  round  was  marsh,  out  of  which  the 
holms  rose  as  islands.  "  Thwait"  a  characteristic  Scandinavian 
word,  signifying  a  forest  clearing,  does  not  occur  among  us.  The 
^^  fleets  "  indicate  inlets  of  shallow  flowing  water,  while  the  "  wicks  " 
or  "  viks"  point  to  the  bays  or  creeks  where  the  sea-rovers  anchored 
their  boats,  and  from  which  they  took  their  name  of  "  vikings,"  or 
"  creekers." 

We  have  only  to  take  an  intelligent  survey  of  the  map  of  our 
county,  bearing  these  test  words  in  mind  with  their  meanings,  to 
realize  the  truth  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor's  statement  that  "  whole 
districts  of  Lincolnshire  present  in  their  local  names  overwhelming 
evidence  of  an  almost  exclusive  Danish  occupancy."  No  incon- 
siderable proportion  of  our  villages  and  hamlets  are  proved  by  the 
same  evidence  to  have  been  little  Danish  colonies,  usually  taking 
their  distinctive  appellations — the  variable  part,  as  I  have  called 
it — from  the  personal  name  of  the  original  settler  from  Jutland,  or 
the  Danish  Islands.  I  say  ''  districts  of  Lincolnshire,"  for  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  the  map  for  that  purpose 
will  observe  that  the  prevalence  of  Danish  names  is  confined  to 
particular  localities,  and  that  there  are  large  parts  of  the  county 
where  they  occur  but  seldom,  or  not  at  all.  In  South  Lincolnshire, 
especially  the  eastern  part,  such  traces  of  Danish  occupation 
are  scarcely  to  be  found.  The  reason  is  evident.  The  whole  of 
this  district  was,  in  early  times  one  vast  morass,  through  which 
the  Wei  land  and  the  ISTen  and  the  Glen,  soaked  their  way  to 
the  Wash,  and  afforded  little  temptation  to  settlers.  The  whole 
district  between  the  Foss-Dyke-Wash  on  the  north,  and  the  Cross- 
Keys-Wash   on    the    south,    and   bounded   to    the    west   by    the 
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Carr-Dyke,  is  still  thinly  peopled.  Parishes  are  few  and  of  vast 
extent,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  English  names.  The  Suttons,  Weston, 
Moulton,  and  Lutton  exhibit  the  Anglo-Saxon  test  word,  "  ton,"  an 
enclosure;  Spalding,  Deeping, and Quadring  the  possessive  or  patrony- 
mic "  ing,"  marking  the  settlement  of  a  tribe — the  Spaldingas,  Deep- 
ingas,  Quadringas.  Crowland  speaks  for  itself.  The  terminative 
''fleet"  in  Surfleet,and  Fleet  itself,  may  be  either  Scandinavian  (Norse 
"fliot,"  Danish  "flod"),  but  is  more  usually  regarded  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  "  fleot."  The  word  is  familiar  to  us  in  Fleet-street,  London, 
so  called  from  the  river  Fleet,  which  ran  where  Fairingdon-street 
now  is ;  Purfleeb,  where  the  powder  magazines  just  now  are  giving 
the  inhabitants  a  very  uneasy  life ;  Northfleet,  Southfleet,  and  the 
like.  In  all  the  meaning  is  the  same,  a  small  inlet,  or  estuary  at  a 
river's  mouth.  The  only  Danish  names  I  have  noticed  in  this 
district  are  Thurlby  and  Langtoft,  between  Bourn  and  Deeping. 
Eavenscleugh  and  Eavensbrook,  between  Holbeach  and  Sutton  St. 
James,  may  possibly  indicate  places  where  those  *'  sons  of  misery  and 
barbarism,"  as  Lappenberg  styles  the  Danish  invaders,  set  up  their 
raven  standard  of  devastation,  "  the  war  flag  that  was  called  the 
Eaven,"  but  are  far  more  probably  derived  from  being  the  haunt  of  the 
birds  of  that  name,  or  from  "  Eafn,"  the  Danish  proper  name.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Eavendales,  near  Grimsby.  Eavensfleet, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  near  Gainsborough,  and  Eaventhorpe  in 
Appleby  may  be  more  confidently  referred  to  Danish  settlement. 
The  most  suggestive  name  in  this  district  is  the  little  hamlet  of 
Guthramcote,  in  Bourn.  It  is  tempting  to  connect  this  name  with 
the  leader  of  the  pirate  host  which,  in  the  ninth  century  swept 
England  before  them  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames,  defeated 
by  our  own  Alfred,  the  saviour  of  England  from  Danish  rule, 
at  Edington,  in  Wilts,  but  by  the  peace  of  Wedmore  left  in 
possession  as  overlord  of  more  than  half  the  island,  marked 
out  by  a  line  from  London  to  Bedford,  and  from  Bedford  to 
to  Chester — the  Danelagh,  as  it  was  called — the  mighty  Guthrum, 
or  Athelstan,  as  he  was  named  by  his  royal  godfather,  Alfred,  on 
his  baptism  as  in  the  river  Parrett  at  Aller.  But  Guthrum  or  Gorm 
was  one  of  the  most  common  Danish  names,  and  "  Guthrum's  cote  " 
almost  certainly  takes  its  name  from  being  the  cottage  home  of  an 
humble  namesake  of  the  Danish  King.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that 
the  terminative  "  cote  "  is  rather  Anglo-Saxon  than  Scandinavian. 
The  "  cotes  "  which  are  so  abundant  on  the  seaboard  to  the  north 
and  south  of  Grimsby,  Great  Coates,  Little  Coates,  North  Coates, 
Somercoates,  &c.,  indicate  outlying  stations  on  the  rich  pasture 
lands  fringing  the  shore  of  the  Humber  and  German  Ocean. 

To  discover  the  chief  areas  of  Danish  occupation  we  must  look 
northwards  and  westwards.  We  should  expect  to  find  evidence 
of  them  most  abundant  along  the  shores  of  the  Humber  and  the 
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Trent.  These  livers  were  the  highways  along  which  the  pirate- 
fleets  made  their  entrance  into  the  country,  and  after  the  first 
period  of  devastation,  the  firing  of  homesteads,  the  slaughter  of 
men,  the  capture  of  the  women  for  slavery  or  shame,  the  children 
tossed  on  the  pikes  or  sold  in  the  market  place,  Christian  priests 
slain  at  the  altar  by  the  worshippers  of  Odin,  the  ruin  of  churches 
and  the  pillage  of  the  sacred  vessels,  which  is  again  and  again 
recorded  in  such  terrible  words  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  chroniclers,  it 
would  be  along  the  course  of  these  streams,  or  in  the  rich  valleys 
and  uplands  of  their  banks,  that  the  first  permanent  settlements 
of  the  conquerors  would  be  made.  The  map  confirms  this  idea. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Grimsby, — according  to  Dr.  Latham,  "  the 
oldest  and  more  thoroughly  Danish  town"  we  have, — presents  a 
remarkable  number  of  Scandinavian  place-names.  Almost  every  one 
is  distinctly  Danish.  Keelby,  Aylesby,  Irby,  Barnetby,  Beelsby, 
Hawerby,  Thoresby,  Audby,  Grainsby,  Ormsby,  Fotherby,  Brocklesby, 
Eiby,  TJlceby,  Utterby, — Killingholme,  Wragholm,  Conisholme, 
Scupholme — Cleethorpes,Grainthorpe— Scartho,  Thrunscoe — Eaven- 
dale,  all  mark  the  fixed  residence  of  a  Danish  population,  greatly 
in  excess  of  Saxon,  or,  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  them, 
English  occupiers.  Taking  a  district  nowhere  more  than  ten  miles 
from  Grimsby,  we  find  of  forty-six  village  names,  twenty-eight 
Danish,  fourteen  English,  and  four  doubtful.  Continuing  along  the 
Humber  westwards,  we  come  upon  a  remarkable  group  of  Danish 
names  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trent.  The  eastern  horn  of  the  em- 
bouchure into  the  Humber  is  Trent-Ness.  This  exhibits  a  well-known 
Scandinavian  root,  meaning  a  nose  or  projecting  bit  of  land, 
familiar  to  us  in  the  Naze,  in  Norway  and  Essex;  found  so  far 
north  as  Caithness,  and  as  far  south  as  Cape  Grinez,  near  Calais ; 
and  ajDpearing  at  intervals  along  our  Lincolnshire  coast,  at  Chowder 
Ness,  Skitter  Ness,  and  Clee  Ness,  and  always  marking  the  course 
of  these  Scandinavian  sea-rovers.  Towards  the  extremity  of  the 
high  ground  to  the  east  of  the  Trent,  that  oolitic  range  running 
all  through  the  county  from  below  Grantham,  by  Ancaster  and 
Lincoln,  to  the  Humber,  there  is  quite  a  remarkable  little  string  of 
Danish  names,  chiefly  with  the  termination  "  by  " — Coleby,  Thealby, 
Normanby,  Risby,  Appleby,  Roxby,  Conisby,  Brumby,  Ashby, 
Manby,  Scawby ;  to  which  we  may  add  Scunthorpe,  Bishopthorp, 
Eaventhorpe,  and  Sandhoe.  Crossing  the  Ancholme  valley,  the 
crest  of  the  Wolds  presents  us  with  Ferriby,  Saxby,  Worlaby, 
Wrawby,  succeeding  one  another  like  beads  on  a  string.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Trent,  the  Isle  of  Axholme  presents  but  few 
Danish  names.  There  are  several  "  thorps,"  Althorp,  Derrythorpe, 
Gunthorpe,  but  only  one  "by,"  Keadby.  The  history  of  the 
designation  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  or  in  its  full  form  Axeyholm, 
is  too   curious  to  be  altogether  passed  over,  though  leading  us  a 
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little  away  from  our  special  subject.  It  is  an  admirable  example 
of  what  may  be  called  stratification  in  local  nomenclature.  As 
geological  strata  exhibit  the  successive  formations  which  have  gone 
to  make  up  the  earth's  crust  at  that  particular  spot,  so  a  compound 
name  may  indicate,  by  a  succession  of  synonyms,  the  various 
races  that,  one  after  another,  have  occupied  the  district.  In  this 
name  we  have  Celtic,  English,  Danish,  and  Norman  elements.  The 
first  syllable  "Ax,"  is  the  old  British  root  for  water — which  appears, 
through  all  the  vowels  of  the  alphabet,  in  the  Axe,  Exe,  Isca,  Oxford, 
Usk  (we  all  know  the  Irish  "  usquebaugh,"  the  water  of  life,  "  aqua 
vitse  ").  This  name  was  given  by  the  Celtic  inhabitants  to  the  vast 
mere,  or  lake,  which  then  covered  the  whole  district.  ■  The  English 
had  planted  a  settlement  on  the  hard  ground  rising  out  of  the 
swamp,  named  it  Ax-Eye,  or  island  in  the  water.  The  name  is  still 
preserved  in  the  village  of  Haxey.  The  Danish  freebooters  moored 
their  keels  in  the  creeks,  and  ejected  the  English  inhabitants,  and, 
adding  their  own  "  holm,"  called  it  Axeyholm.  Finally,  the 
Normans,  as  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  "  holm,"  as  the  Danes  were 
of  "  eye,"  prefixed  their  own  "  Isle,"  and  the  district  became  the 
Isle  of  Axeyholme,  or  Axelholme,  synonyms  of  island  thus  actually 
occurring  three  times  over  in  different  forms. 

But  to  return  to  purely  Danish  names^  at  the  risk  of  taxing 
the  patience  of  my  hearers,  I  must  refer  to  two  even  more 
remarkable  groups  in  our  county,  the  one  near  Horncastle,  and 
the  other  near  Sleaford.  Of  the  former,  embracing  the  southern 
extension  of  the  Wolds,  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  writes  :  "A  district, 
about  nine  miles  by  twelve,  between  Tattershall,  New  Boiling- 
broke,  Horncastle,  and  Spilsby,  would  appear  to  have  been  more 
exclusively  Danish  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  In  this 
small  space,  there  are  some  forty  unmistakeable  Danish  village 
names,  such  as  Kirby,  Moorby,  Enderby,  Wilksby,  Claxby, 
Miningsby,  Hagnaby,  Dalderby,  Scrivelsby,  Hareby,  Lusby, 
Eevesby,  Raithby,  Somersby,  Salmondby,  Eulletby,  Ashby, 
Asgarby,  Hemingby,  Toft."  I  may  supplement  the  list  with 
Winceby,  Scremby,  Driby,  Ormesby,  Swaby,  Gunby,  Thoresby, 
Eigsby,  Ulceby,  Saucethorpe.  Could  we  have  more  convincing 
evidence  of  the  almost  exclusive  occuaption  of  the  Southern  Wolds 
by  Danish  settlers  than  this  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Danish 
village  names  1  An  examination  of  the  names  of  the  district  round 
Sleaford — with  its  Aunsby  and  Dembleby,  Eauceby  and  Culver- 
thorpe,  would  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  but  to  enumerate  them 
would  be  tedious.  Any  who  care  to  pursue  the  investigation  can 
do  it  for  themselves.  I  would  draw  my  paper  to  a  conclusion  by 
a  rough,  but  fairly  trustworthy,  estimate  of  the  proportion  of 
Danish  village  names  in  Lincolnshire.  Taking  the  Diocesan  Calendar 
as  my  guide,  I  find  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  separate  villages  or 
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chapelries  named.  Of  thes  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two,  more  than  one  quarter,  end  in  the  distinctive  Danish  termi- 
nation, "  by  ; "  thirty-four  end  in  "  thorp  ; "  nine  in  ''  holm  ; "  and 
four  in  "  toft."  The  alphabetical  index  to  White'fi  Gazetter,  which 
embraces  hamlets  and  even  separate  farms,  more  than  doubles  the 
number  of  separate  names,  bringing  it  up  to  1,300.  This  number 
includes  two  hundred  and  forty-three  "  bys,"  thirty-four  "  thorps," 
eighteen  "  holms,"  and  fourteen  "  tofts  ;  "  besides  sundry  "  becks," 
"steads,"  "wicks,"  and  "hoes."  This  raises  the  total  sum  of 
Danish  place  names  in  Lincolnshire  to  rather  more  than  three 
hundred,  the  number  given  by  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  and,  according  to 
him,  exceeding  that  to  be  found  in  all  the  rest  of  England  south 
of  the  Humber  put  together.  Leicestershire  holds  the  second 
place  with  sixty-six  "bys"  and  nineteen  "thorps."  IS orthampton- 
shire  next  with  twenty-six  "  bys "  and  twenty-three  "  thorps." 
Nottinghamshire  gives  fifteen  "  bys  "  and  twenty  "  thorps."  All 
these  countries  it  will  be  remembered  formed  part  of  the 
Danelagh,  and  were  subject  to  the  confederation  of  the  five 
burghs — Lincoln,  Leicester,  Stamford,  Derby,  and  l!^ottingham. 
Even  to  the  north  of  the  Humber  no  county  approaches  our 
own  in  the  preponderance  of  Danish  names.  Yorkshire,  with 
its  immense  area,  according  to  Worsaae,  supplies  only  one  hundred 
and  seven  "  bys  "  of  which  one  hundred  are  in  the  Xorth  Riding. 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  after  the  Danelagh  the  chief 
seats  of  Scandinavian  colonization,  furnish  respectively  forty-three 
and  twenty  "bys."  The  large  county  of  Lancashire  only  nine. 
The  contrast  between  the  County  of  Lincoln  and  other  counties  in 
respect  of  Danish  occupancy,  as  proved  by  this  test,  is  very  remark- 
able. Essex  supplies  only  two  "bys,"  Suffolk  three,  and  Kent, 
Buckinghamshire,  and  Huntingdonshire  one  apiece.  The  reason 
of  this  difference  is  plain.  Too  well,  and  too  fatally  known  in 
both  quarters  of  England — to  the  one  the  Danish  rovers  came  as 
pirates  only,  in  the  other  they  settled  down  as  inhabitants.  And 
it  is  habitation  that  gives  names  to  places.*  The  marked  events  of 
history  are  comparatively  powerless  in  this  respect.  The  substitu- 
tion of  Battle  for  Senlac  is  an  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 
The  landings  of  the  piratical  northmen  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  in 
Dorset  and  Somerset,  and  their  inroads  into  the  interior  left  no 
trace  on  the  local  nomenclature  because  the  marauders  themselves 
disappeared.     They  lauded,  they  harried  the  country,  they  swept 

*  We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  County  of  Norfolk.  Danish  local  names  are  very 
unfrequent  in  East  Anglia.  With  the  remarkable  exception  of  the  Hundreds  of  East  and 
West  Flegg,  to  the  north  of  Great  Yarmouth,  "bys"  and  "thorps"  are  rarely  to  be 
found  there.  But  in  that  district  the  occurrence  of  thirteen  "  bys  "  among  twenty-two  local 
names,  together  with  one  or  two  others  of  Danish  origin,  as  well  as  the  prevalence  of  Scandi- 
navian personal  names,  indicate  that  this  corner  of  the  county,  once  almost  insulated  by 
rivers  and  estuaries,  was  the  seat  of  a  dense  Danish  settlement. 
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off  their  booty,  returned  to  their  ships,  and  sailed  away  with  the 
spoil.  With  us  in  Lincolnshire,  Danish  piracy  was  followed  by 
Danish  settlement.  The  district  ceded  by  Alfred  to  secure  the 
peaceable  possession  of  the  rest  of  his  long  sorely  afflicted  country 
— the  oftnamed  Danelagh — became  purely  Danish.  The  entries 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle,  brief  but  momentous,  tell  how  the 
ceded  territory  was  parcelled  out  among  the  victorious  occupants. 
The  place  names  show  the  systematic  manner  in  which  this 
division  was  carried  out.  Our  own  wapentakes,  nearly  all  of  which 
bear  Danish  names,  are  the  military  divisions  of  the  Danish  leaders, 
so  called  either  from  "  taking  "  up  the  weapons  of  war,  or,  more 
probably,  from  the  pains  displayed  in  "  teaching "  the  youth 
the  use  of  them.  We  have  seen  how  frequent,  how  almost  universal, 
is  the  termination  "by,"  the  building  or  tenement,  and  as  Mr.  Freeman 
has  remarked,  "  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  the  name  is  retained  of 
the  Danish  lord  to  whom  it  was  assigned  in  the  occupation  of  the 
ninth  century."  Such  names  as  Candlesby,  Grimsby,  and  Ormsby 
tell  their  own  storj^  They  speak  of  a  conquered  land,  dealt  out  by 
the  chieftains  to  their  followers,  in  portions,  small  or  large,  according 
to  their  claims  and  their  power  of  making  these  claims  good.  Each 
of  the  new  owners  called  the  lands  by  his  own  name,  thus  securing 
for  himself  a  deathless  memory.  Their  deeds,  their  persons,  their 
characters  are  forgetten,  but  their  names  will  remain  stamped  in  the 
soil  as  long  as  England  lasts.  They  did  their  part  in  the  making 
of  England,  and  their  work  remains,  and  we  are  the  better,  the 
nobler,  the  happier  for  it.  To  conclude  with  the  words  of  Mr. 
Kington  Oliphant,  ''  English  freedom  was  in  the  end  the  gainer  by 
the  fresh  blood  that  now  flowed  in.  When  Domesday-Book  was 
compiled,  no  shire  could  vie  with  that  of  Lincoln  in  the  thousands 
of  its  freeholders.  Danish  surnames,  like  Anderson " — a  name 
respected  and  beloved  by  us  in  this  county,  and  more  especially  by 
the  members  of  its  Architectural  Society, — "  Paterson,  and,  greater 
than  all,  Nelson,  shew  the  good  blood  that  our  northern  and  eastern 
shires  can  boast,"  and  which  would  have  been  of  feebler  strain  but 
for  the  infusion  of  that  which  has  flowed  down  to  us  through  the 
veins  of  our  Danish  forefathers,  and  now  to  be  renewed  in  the  race 
of  our  future  sovereigns,  the  children  of  the 

"Sea  kings'  daughter  from  over  the  sea, 


Blissful  bride  of  a  blissful  heir, 

Bride  of  the  heir  of  the  kings  of  the  sea — 

Alexandra." 
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The   Transcripts  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Registry. — By  the 
Eev.  A.  R.  M ADDISON,  F.S.A. 

THE  attention  of  the  public  has  been  directed  to  the  subject 
of  our  Parish  Registers  by  a  proposal,  that  all  those  down  to 
a  certain  date  should  be  taken  from  the  custody  of  the  Parson  of 
the  Parish  and  his  Churchwardens,  and  be  removed  to  London, 
where  they  may  be  more  accessible  to  the  general  public. 

This  proposal,  which  has  been  discussed  in  the  newspapers,  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  very  unacceptable  to  the  majority  of  the 
country  Clergy  who  may  happen  to  be  the  custodians  of  Registers 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  century.  It  does  seem  rather  hard,  at 
first  sight,  that  documents  which  have  reposed  safely  in  the  Parish 
Chest  for  nigh  300  years,  should  be  swept  away  to  London  on  the 
plea  that  they  will  be  better  taken  care  of ;  and  the  inference,  that 
their  guardians  hitherto  have  been  indifferent  to  their  safety  is  not 
complimentary  nor  indeed  true. 

The  reasons  for  and  against  this  scheme  are  obvious. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  Registers  have 
suffered  terribly  in  time  past  from  neglect,  and,  even  worse,  from 
positive  ill  usage.  If  any  one  doubts,  let  him  make  a  tour  of  this 
county  and  inspect  the  Registers ;  and  if  he  cannot  do  this,  let 
him  send  for  a  copy  of  the  return  made  to  Parliament  in  1832,  by 
the  Incumbents  of  Parishes,  giving  the  dates  of  their  Registers,  and 
let  him  digest  the  information.  Then  again,  to  any  one  who  is 
engaged  in  prosecuting  a  historical  or  genealogical  enquiry,  the 
scattered  condition  of  the  Parish  Registers  increases  his  diffi- 
culties enormously.  Instead  of  going  to  London  to  some  place  like 
Somerset  House  or  the  British  Museum,  where  the  documents  he 
wishes  to  consult  are  all  carefully  arranged  in  due  order,  he  has  to 
write  to  the  Incumbent  of  some  small  country  parish,  humbly 
beseeching  him  to  look  and  see  if  he  can  find  the  baptism  of  John 
Smith  or  Thomas  Brown  somewhere  about  the  year  1600.  In  due 
time  the  answer  comes  that  that  particular  year  is  missing,  or 
that  that  particular  page  in  the  Register  is  so  defaced  as  to  be 
illegible,  or  possibly  an  entry  is  sent  which  you  feel  morally  con- 
vinced is  inaccurately  transcribed.  What  must  be  done  1  Either 
you  must  accept  the  situation,  or  else  go  yourself  and  personally 
inspect  the  Register  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  Incumbent. 

And  further,  the  dangers  arising  from  neglect  or  maltreatment, 
although  greatly  diminished,  are  not  absolutely  removed.  It  is 
true  that  the  residence  of  clergymen  in  their  parishes  has  greatly 
lessened  the  liability  of  parish  muniments  being  destroyed  or 
mutilated.     We  do  not  now  find  the  village  shoemaker  or  tailor 
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using  strips  of  parcliment  which  once  were  part  of  the  Parish 
Eegister ;  but  still,  for  all  that,  Eegisters  have  disappeared  even  in 
our  own  day.  Witnesses  in  plenty  may  be  produced  in  evidence. 
I  myself  distinctly  remember  an  ancient  Eegister  in  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  Marsh  Churches  as  whole  and  perfect ;  there  is  now  an 
hiatus  of  upwards  of  50  years  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  a  loss  of  this  kind  is  absolutely 
irremediable,  some  force  must  be  allowed  to  the  proposal  that 
documents  so  invaluable  should  be  placed  where  their  safety  is 
insured.  Such  seem  to  me  the  principal  reasons  for  desiring  the 
change.  The  documents  will  be  better  taken  care  of,  and  be  more 
accessible  to  the  public. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  Clergy  dis- 
liking what  must  seem  to  them  an  infringement  of  their  privileges. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  the  historical  connexion  between  the 
Eegisters  and  Parishes  suddenly  broken.  And  certainly  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  Clergy  must  be  respected,  and  compen- 
sation given  for  the  removal  of  what,  in  some  cases,  is  a  profitable 
source  of  income. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  instances  the  Clergy  most  kindly  allow 
people  to  search  their  Eegisters  personally,  free  of  charge,  when  the 
enquiry  is  purely  genealogical  or  historical,  but  often  one  is  com- 
pelled to  make  use  of  the  services  of  the  Incumbent,  and  these  must 
be  remunerated. 

Accordingly,  even  if  the  Eegisters  removed  were  only  those 
prior  to  the  year  1760,  the  Clergy  would  require  some  compensation 
for  having  lost  what,  in  these  days  of  antiquarian  enquiry,  may 
bring  in  a  harvest  of  pecuniary  fees.  For  my  own  part,  I  should 
be  content  if  the  Government  could  see  their  way  to  having  all 
Eegisters,  from  the  earliest  date,  transcribed  by  competent  persons, 
and  the  copies  removed  to  London,  leaving  the  originals  in  their 
accustomed  homes.  Literary  interests  would  thus  be  duly  regarded, 
and  the  enquirer  would  find  no  more  difficulty  in  consulting  a 
Eegister  than  a  will  or  P.  M.  Inquisition. 

What  I  have  just  said  is  realty  kindred  to  the  subject  of  my 
Paper  : — "  The  Transcripts  of  the  Parish  Eegisters  in  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln's  Eegistry."  These  documents  are  probably  unknown  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese ;  and  yet,  when  I  have 
explained  their  nature,  I  think  they  will  be  far  from  uninteresting. 

Their  origin  is  as  follows  : — 

Formerly  every  Clergyman  was  bound  to  send  to  the  Bishop's 
Eegistrar  a  copy  of  every  baptism,  marriage,  and  funeral  in  his  parish 
during  the  past  year.  These  copies  were  tied  up  in  bundles,  roughly 
arranged  in  Eural  Deaneries,  and  stowed  away  in  the  Eegistry  at 
Lincoln,  which,  until  about  70  years  ago,  was  situated  in  the  north 
gate  of  the  Close,  commonly  called  Priory-gate.    In  the  year  1816 
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this  gate  was  taken  down,  and  the  modern  miserable  screen  erected 
in  its  place.  The  transcripts  and  all  the  other  Diocesan  muniments 
were  then  transferred  to  the  Exchequer-gate,  and  there  they  are  now. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Registrar,  I  have 
been  able  to  inspect  the  contents,  and  to  form  some  idea  of  their 
nature.  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  interesting  to  the  anti- 
quary and  archaeologist.  There,  stored  up  in  three  rooms  lie  the 
materials  for  volumes  of  Diocesan  history.  Transcripts  from 
1566 — to  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Countless  volumes  of 
archidiaconal  visitations  ;  episcopal  visitations  ;  institutions  to 
livings  ;  ordinations  ;  myriads  of  inventories  of  goods  and  effects 
from  the  year  1530  ;  terriers  ;  parochial  enclosures,  and  much  more 
which  it  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate. 

Let  us  take  the  transcripts. 

They  are  in  the  top  room  arranged  in  tall  wooden  presses  divided 
into  niches ;  a  year's  transcripts  to  each  niche,  roughly  speaking ; 
over  each  niche  the  year  is  written  on  a  slip  of  paper.  At  first 
sight  one  is  disposed  to  think  that  they  are  in  tolerably  good  order, 
but  one  is  soon  undeceived.  My  first  attempt  was  upon  a  niche 
labelled  1660.  I  found  in  it  a  bundle  of  transcripts  of  1590; 
another  of  1707  ;  several  of  1645  and  1650. 

But  the  condition  of  these  MSS.,  it  almost  beggars  description. 
The  dirt  is  such  as  only  exists  in  documents  which  have  lain  undis- 
turbed for  years ;  it  is  dirt  such  as  even  soap  itself  can  hardly  cope 
with.  The  writing  in  many  cases  is  so  encrusted  with  grime  that 
it  is  necessary  to  soak  the  parchment  in  water  before  it  can  be 
deciphered.  Damp,  also,  has  placed  its  part  with  a  vengeance. 
Bundles  of  transcripts  are  literally  glued  together,  and  seem  often 
nothing  but  pulp.  If  you  separate  them  too  roughly  the  strips  of 
parchment  get  torn,  or  crumble  into  dust.  Nothing  but  gentle 
handling  and  patience  can  avail.  My  method,  which  I  learnt 
from  observing  Canon  Wickenden  and  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Hemsley, 
in  the  Muniment  Eoom  of  the  Cathedral,  is  as  follows  : — I  take  the 
contents  of  a  niche,  say  1660.  I  then  take  each  bundle  in  turn, 
and  untie  it ;  then  I  take  each  separate  transcript  and  wash  it  care- 
fully ;  dipping  it  in  the  water,  if  necessary,  and  passing  a  sponge 
up  and  down  until  the  dust  and  dirt  has  been  removed,  but  taking 
good  care  not  to  press  too  hard.  Then  I  spread  it  on  a  table  and 
wipe  it  dry  ;  then  place  it  between  two  sheets  of  blotting  paper 
under  a  heavy  weight  and  leave  it  for  a  few  hours.  When  taken 
ont  the  moisture  will  have  been  found  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
blotting  paper,  and  what  remains  soon  evaporates  in  a  room  where 
there  is  a  fire.  Then  I  decipher,  if  possible,  the  name  of  the  parish 
to  which  the  transcript  belongs,  often,  alas  !  a  hopeless  task,  when 
it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  strip  of  parchment  just  where  the  hole 
is  made  for  the  string  to  go  through  on  which  the  bundle  is  filed  ! 

VOL.  XVI.,  PT.  II.  c 
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Then  I  fold  the  transcripts  up,  marking  each  outside  with  the  name 
of  the  parish  and  the  date  of  the  year  ;  and  lastly,  I  arrange  all  the 
transcripts  of  the  year  in  alphabetical  order,  and  place  them  in  one 
of  Stone's  boxes. 

On  measuring  the  niches,  I  found  that  three  boxes  exactly  fill  a 
niche,  and  each  niche  contains  a  year's  transcripts. 

Those  who  care  nothing  about  such  things  will  say  cui  bono  ? 
to  all  this.  A¥hy  take  so  much  trouble  about  musty  old  writings  1 
Well,  the  answer  is  very  obvious  ;  these  musty  old  writings  supply 
the  missing  links  in  the  chain  of  our  Parish  Eegisters. 

I  said  that  a  Parliamentary  Eeturn  of  the  Parish  Eegisters  in 
1832  tells  a  tale.     Listen  then  to  a  few  extracts  from  it. 

Think  of  the  great  important  Parish  of  Long  Sutton  having  a 
Eegister  which  does  not  go  back  further  than  1672  !  But  I  find 
splendid  transcripts  between  1640  and  1660,  the  period  I  am  now 
working  at,  which  would  give  back  much  that  has  been  lost  !  Think 
of  Cowbit  with  a  Eegister  dating  from  1700,  and  Algarkirk  with 
one  from  1678  ;  and  these  are  only  a  few  samples  out  of  a  multitude. 
Certainly  the  majority  of  Lincolnshire  Parish  Eegisters  fail  before 
the  year  1660.  I  might  cite  numerous  instances.  Fleet  begins  in 
1652  ;  Crowland  in  1667  ;  Surfleet  in  1662  ;  and  the  Wold  Parishes 
are  no  better.  Some  begin  as  late  as  1730,  1715,  even  in  one 
instance  1813  !  But  not  to  tax  your  patience  too  heavily,  I  will 
say  that  out  of  240  parishes  no  less  than  140  have  Eegisters  which 
do  not  reach  farther  back  than  1660. 

It  would  be  amusing  indeed  to  trace  the  fate  of  these  missing 
treasures  ;  for  treasures  they  are  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  I  have 
been  able  in  a  few  instances  to  discover  the  secret.  In  two  parishes 
where  the  Eegisters  begin  respectively  in  1699  and  1716,  I  was 
told  that  some  years  ago  the  Churchwardens  destroyed  the  old 
Eegisters  as  "  useless  papers."  In  another,  where  I  was  Curate, 
and  where  the  existing  Eegister  commences  in  1710,  the  tradition 
has  been  handed  down  that  the  old  Eegister  was  sent  for  some  legal 
purpose  to  a  lawyer's  office  at  Newark,  and  was  never  returned  !  I 
have  known  an  old  Eegister  come  to  light  among  the  family  papers 
of  a  nobleman.  If  only  one  might  be  permitted  to  ransack  the 
boxes  labelled  "  useless  papers "  in  lawyer's  offices  and  muniment 
rooms,  what  a  rich  mine  of  genealogical  wealth  would  be  opened  ! 
But  failing  this,  which  is  but  a  dream,  I  venture  to  think  the  tran- 
scripts I  have  described  will  go  far  to  restore  what  has  been  lost. 
True,  they  are  in  dire  confusion,  and  sadly  defaced,  and  in  many 
cases  utterly  undecipherable,  but  time  and  patience  will  work 
wonders.  I  have  taken  in  hand  the  Commonwealth  j^eriod,  seeing 
that  it  was  a  time  of  general  disturbance,  and  one  when  our  Parish 
Eegisters  usually  fail,  and  I  have  cleaned  and  arranged  nearly  ten 
years'  transcripts.     There  is  really  no  reason  why  the  whole  mass 
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should  not  in  time  be  all  reduced  to  perfect  order  and  cleanliness, 
and  then  each  Clergyman  who  possesses  an  imperfect  Eegister  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  restoring  to  his  parish  what  has  long  been 
missing,  and  the  Lincoln  Eegistry  will  be  worthy  to  compare  with 
Canterbury  and  Worcester. 

The  expenses  connected  with  this  scheme  are  very  small.  If  I 
have  succeeded  to-night  in  exciting  any  interest  in  the  minds 
of  the  parochial  Clergy  here,  it  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  their 
feelings  to  hear  that  the  sum  of  live  shillings  from  each  parish 
would  amply  cover  all  expenses.  What  these  expenses  are  I  will 
briefly  state.  First,  the  boxes  :  these  cost  4s.  9d.  each,  21  for 
£5.  Secondly,  the  blotting  paper  used  in  the  process  of  drying  the 
transcripts  ;  this  requires  renewing  from  time  to  time.  Thirdly, 
although  I  gladly  give  my  own  services  gratis,  I  am  obHged  to 
make  use  of  those  of  an  assistant ;  one  of  the  Cathedral  Lay  Clerks, 
who  is  invaluable  in  mending  torn  transcripts  with  tracing  paper. 
This  really  constitutes  the  necessary  expenditure,  and,  by  a  rough 
computation,  I  should  say  that  os.  per  parish  would  cover  every 
thing.  The  result  will  be,  that  in  after-years,  if  a  Clergyman  of  a 
parish  with  a  mutilated  Eegister  wishes  to  recover  what  has  been 
lost,  he  will  only  have  to  come  to  Lincoln  and  enter  the  Eegistry. 
There  he  will  find  rows  of  boxes  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
Inside,  he  will  find  the  bundles  alphabetically  arranged,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  will  have  found  what,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
would  take  many  hours  and  even  days  to  discover. 

Of  course  I  am  well  aware  that  many  will  say  at  once  that  this 
has  no  interest  for  parishes  where  the  Eegisters  are  in  perfect  order 
from,  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but,  granting  that  this  is  the 
case,  it  seems  rather  narrow  ground  to  take.  Even  though  their 
Eegisters  may  be  perfect,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  thankfulness  to 
know  that  a  duplicate  copy  exists  in  the  Cathedral  town.  We  are 
never  absolutely  free  from  fire.  Parsonages  and  churches  are  not 
exempt  from  conflagrations ;  and  the  Parish  Eegister  is  a  thing 
which  no  Insurance  Ofiice  can  replace.  Still,  one  must  own  to  a 
feeling  that  no  one  likes  to  part  with  even  5s.  for  what  may  seem 
a  vague  and  indefinite  object.  I  have  not  much  expectation  myself 
of  extracting  even  so  small  a  sum  in  times  of  agricultural  distress  ; 
but  I  have  indulged  in  the  hope  that  perhaps  a  few  munificent 
individuals,  when  they  hear  of  the  historical  treasures  which  lie 
rotting  in  our  Eegistry,  would  give  even  more  than  5s.  to  save 
materials  for  what  so  many  have  professed  to  desiderate,  a  Comity 
History. 

Yes — it  comes  to  this.  You  may  pass  resolutions  by  the  score, 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  desirable  that  this  great  important  County 
should  have  its  history  worthily  written  ;  you  may  talk  and  talk 
by  the  hour  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  draw  up  schemes  and 
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prospectuses  by  the  dozen.  All  this  is  weaving  ropes  of  sand. 
The  foundations  of  a  County  History  are  laid  in  work  such  as  I 
have  described. — Cleaning,  arranging,  docketting,  labelling. 

No  County  History  worthy  of  the  name  has  ever  been  written 
without  hundreds  of  Parish  Eegisters  being  ransacked  ;  and  many 
a  one  would  have  been  incomparably  superior  had  the  author  been 
admitted,  as  I  have  been,  into  the  repositories  of  our  Diocesan 
muniments. 

But  pray  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  intending  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  I  am  alone  in  this  work.  Many  are  engaged  in  it ;  Canon 
Wickenden  in  the  Cathedral  Muniment  Eoom  ;  Mr.  Harvey,  my 
colleague,  who  is  copying  out  of  the  Episcopal  Registers  the  Insti- 
tutions of  Incumbents  to  Benefices  from  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century — in  other  words,  who  is  giving  to  each  Parson 
of  the  Parish  his  spiritual  pedigree,  which,  if  painted  on  a  board 
and  put  up  in  each  Parish  Church,  will  do  more  to  impress  on  the 
public  a  sense  of  the  continuity  of  the  English  Church  than  any 
amount  of  argument. 

All  this  tends  to  one  object.  And  even  though  the  accomplish- 
ment be  deferred,  it  is  better  a  thousand  times  that  it  should  be 
deferred  indefinitely,  rather  than  that  a  County  History  should  be 
produced,  meagre,  unsatisfactory,  inaccurate,  stereotyping  errors, 
and  exemj)lifying  the  old  adage,  the  more  haste  the  worst  speed. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  give  a  short  account  of  some  of 
the  other  treasures  which  have  lain  hid  in  the  Diocesan  Eegistry 
for  so  many  years. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  feeling  of  disgust  when  I  gradually  dis- 
interred volume  after  volume  of  MS.  in  various  stages  of  dilapidation, 
and  found  them  to  be  so  intensely  interesting  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
histoiian,  e.g.,  a  visitation  of  the  monasteries  held  by  Bishop 
Alnwick  between  1437  and  1445,  so  far  as  I  can  see  perfect,  written 
alas  !  on  paper,  which  has  suffered  wofully  from  damp,  but  capable, 
I  think,  of  restoration. 

A  visitation  of  monasteries  held  by  Bishop  Longland  in  1530, 
still  more  cruelly  defaced,  but  the  veritable  record  on  which  his 
letters  of  injunctions  are  based — a  piece  of  historical  evidence  which 
I  humbly  submit  is  worth  double  what  such  men  as  Eoxe  have 
written. 

Then  a  number  of  Archidiaconal  Visitations  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  YIII.  and  Elizabeth — abounding  with  details — giving  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  fabrics  of  the  parish  churches  and  of  the 
churchyards. 

But  one  MS.  in  particular  I  must  dwell  upon — it  tells  what  no 
other  document,  so  far  as  I  know,  tells.  It  is  a  Valor  Ecdesiasticus, 
prepared  in  1529,  a  few  years  before  the  King's  Valor,  which  eveiy 
one  knows.     It  gives  the  name  of  every  Incumbent  in  the  Diocese, 
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and  the  value  of  his  benefice ;  but  it  gives  also  the  spiritual  pro 
vision  for  the  country  parishes  in  all  its  branches,  in  other  words, 
the  Curates  as  well  as  the  Ecctors  and  Vicars. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  the  abundant  supply  of  Clergy  iu 
every  parish.  There  is  first  the  Incumbent,  often  non-resident,  but 
always  obliged  to  provide  a  Curate,  who  is  usually  styled  the  Parish 
Chaplain.     Capellanus  Parocliianus. 

Then  come  other  Chaplains,  called  Stipendiaries — sometimes  as 
many  as  three  in  a  large  scattered  parish.  These  are  not  paid  by 
the  Incumbent,  as  the  Parish  Chajjlain  is,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
who  paid  them  unless,  indeed,  an  Additional  Curates'  Aid  Society 
flourished  in  pre-Reformation  times.  Possibly  the  Religious  Houses 
found  the  payment  in  places  where  they  had  estates. 

Then  come  the  Chaplains  of  Chauntries,  or  Cantaristee. 

Now  I  say  that  this  document  tells  us  what  no  other  one  does. 
The  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  gives  us  the  names  of  the  Incumbents  and 
Chantry  Priests,  but  this  one  tells  us  how  the  Parishes  were  worked  in 
days  when  the  population  of  the  whole  country  was  not  much  more 
than  that  of  London  in  our  time. 

Eut  this  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  list. 

I  found  a  mass  of  valuable  MSS.  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
being  the  Ordinations  of  Bishops  Gynewell  and  Bokingham,  which 
are  missing  from  the  Episcopal  Registers.  I  felt  a  pang  when  I 
found  a  couple  of  fly-leaves  in  a  seventeenth-century  volume  to 
be  part  of  the  missing  ordinations  of  Bishop  Dalderby.  I  felt  if 
possible  a  still  sharper  pang  when  I  lighted  on  magnificent  folio 
pages  of  illuminated  service  books,  used  as  covers  for  comparatively 
worthless  diocesan  accounts.  Who  knows  but  that  fragments  of 
the  Lincoln  use  may  yet  lurk  undiscovered  among  them  1 

Then  I  found  a  regular  series  of  Royal  Briefs  from  about  1346 
to  1398.  Not  perhaps  generally  interesting,  but  still  containing 
details  worth  recording — as  for  instance  when  the  King  fined 
John  Wycliffe,  the  Reformer,  for  going  abroad  without  the  royal 
permission. 

Many  more  MSS.  I  can  only  glance  at.  Licences  from  Bishop 
Gynewell  to  clergymen  in  the  Diocese  to  be  absent  from  their  cares 
of  souls,  in  order  to  dance  in  attendance  on  Countesses  for  a  year 
or  two. 

Licences  from  the  same  Prelate  to  divers  clerics  to  hear  confes- 
sions and  preach  in  parishes  throughout  the  Diocese,  which  must 
have  been  thorns  in  the  flesh  to  the  unhappy  Incumbents,  Licences 
to  various  individuals  to  have  mass  said  privately  in  their  houses 
instead  of  going  to  the  Parish  Church. 

All  this  and  much  more  has  been  rescued  from  the  destroying 
influences  of  dirt,  damp,  and  mice,  and  thanks  to  my  coadjutor,  Mr. 
Hemsley,  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  mended. 
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But  what  remains  1  A  great  deed.  When  I  look  at  what  has 
been  done,  and  contemplate  the  mass  of  material  yet  untouched,  a 
feeling  of  despair  creeps  over  me.  I  can  only  hope  that  some  one 
more  able  than  myself  will  speedily  come  and  join  in  the  good 
work.  I  look  to  Mr.  Peacock  as  one  who  would  take  in  hand  the 
Inventories  of  Furniture,  and  give  to  the  world  another  volume  as 
charming  as  his  well-known  one  of  Church  Furniture.  Of  course 
this  will  all  take  time  ;  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  preparation 
for  a  County  History  of  Lincolnshire  must  necessarily  involve 
labour  and  delay  if  it  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  name. 

One  may  not  have  the  genius  of  a  Surtees,  or  a  Mcholls,  or  a 
Clutterbuck,  but  in  some  respects  one  has  advantages  beyond  even 
what  those  distinguished  historians  enjoyed,  viz.,  the  free  and  un- 
grudging admission  into  the  store-houses  of  Diocesan  Muniments, 
which,  by  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  Bishop  and  his  Registrar, 
Mr.  J.  Swan,  has  been  accorded  to  me,  and  which  has  alone  enabled 
me  to  offer  these  remarks,  with  which  I  have,  I  fear,  too  long  taxed 
your  patience  and  forbearance  this  evening. 


Roll  of    Lcmdoiimers  in  Lindsey  temp.   Henry  I.   (Cotton   MS., 
Claudius,  c.  5). — By  E.  Chester  Waters,  Esq. 

A  MOJSTGST  the  priceless  treasures  of  the  Cottonian  Library  in 
j_jL  the  British  Museum  is  a  MS.  Survey  of  Lindsey,  the 
iN'orthern  Division  of  Lincolnshire,  which  gives  the  names  of  the 
different  tenants-in-chief  with  the  locality  and  extent  of  their 
several  estates,  and  in  some  cases  the  names  of  their  under-tenants. 

The  MS.  is  written  on  parchment,  and  originally  formed  a 
Eoll  written  on  both  sides,  but  it  has  been  cut  down  into  fourteen 
leaves  for  the  purpose  of  binding  it  in  book-shape.  It  is  in  good 
condition,  and  remarkably  legible  considering  its  great  antiquity. 

This  MS.  engaged  the  attention  of  Thomas  Hearne,  the 
antiquary,  who  has   j)rinted  it   amongst  the  additaments  to  liis 
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edition  of  the  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii ;  but  Hearne  was  one  of 
those  indnstrioiis  but  uncritical  antiquaries,  who  had  no  conception 
of  the  duties  of  an  editor  or  of  the  importance  of  accuracy.  He 
never  attempted  to  collate  the  MS.  with  parallel  passages  in 
Domesday,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  names  of  persons  and 
places  are  often  misspelt  almost  beyond  recognition.  But  his 
crowning  blunder  was  in  attributing  the  date  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  when  it  was  manifest  from  tlie  list  of  landowners  that 
the  Survey  was  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  for  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  names  in  the  Iloll,  is  that  of  Richard,  Earl  of 
Chester,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Blanche  Xeuf  on  26th  November, 
1120.  Another  name  of  frequent  occurrence  is  that  of  Stephen, 
Count  of  Moreton,  who  was  afterwards  King  of  England,  and  we 
know  that  the  Count  of  Moreton's  name  was  William  until  after 
the  battle  of  Tenchebrai,  which  was  fought  on  28th  September, 
1106.  Stapleton  justly  inferred  from  the  names  of  these  two  Earls, 
that  the  true  date  of  the  Survey  lies  between  1106  and  1120.* 

These  limits  are  incontrovertible,  but  considering  that  this  is 
the  sole  record  of  its  kind,  which  deals  with  the  interval  between 
the  completion  of  Domesday  in  1086  and  the  compilation  of  the 
Pipe  Roll  of  1129-30,  and  that  no  similar  return  of  the  land- 
owners of  any  other  county  is  known  to  exist,  it  is  worth  while 
enquiring  whether  a  more  minute  examination  of  the  Roll  will  not 
enable  us  to  fix  the  date  within  narrower  limits. 

In  the  first  place  Peter  de  Valoins,  who  figures  in  Domesday  as 
one  of  the  twelve  lagmen  of  Lincoln,  was  dead  when  this  Roll  was 
compiled,  and  his  son  Roger  had  succeeded  to  his  father's  estate  at 
Burton  (see  fo.  4).  JN'ow  we  know  that  Peter  was  living  and 
engaged  in  litigation  with  Herbert,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1108, 
and  that  Henry  I.  confirmed  by  charter  the  final  concord  between 
these  litigants  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  30th  Nov.,  1108.t  It  follows 
therefore  that  the  possible  date  of  this  Roll  lies  between  30th 
November,  1108  and  26th  November,  1120,  the  day  on  which  Earl 
Richard  was  drowned. 

I  will  now  strike  off  two  years  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  Count  of  Mellent  had  no  lands  in  Lincolnshire  in  Domesday, 
but  when  the  fief  of  Hugh  fitz  Baldric  came  into  the  King's  hands 
as  an  escheat,  the  Count,  who  was  one  of  Henry  I.'s  chief  ministers, 
obtained  a  grant  of  part  of  the  forfeited  estates,  and  he  is  duly 
recorded  in  the  Roll  as  the  owner  of  lands  within  the  wapentakes 
of  Walshcroft  and  Yarborough  (fo.  6  &  8  b.),  which  were  included 
in  the  Domesday  fief  of  Hugh  fitz  Baldric.  Now  Robert,  Count 
of  Mellent,  died  on  5th  July,  1118,  and  his  heir  in  England  was 
his  younger  son  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  whose  co-heirs  possessed 
these  very  estates  in  1 243.:}:     The  eldest  son  Waleran,  who  succeeded 

*  Observations  on  the  Norman  Exchequer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  xcvi.  t  Monastkon,  iii.,  p.  348. 

X  Testa  de  Nevill,  314, 315. 
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as  Count  of  Mellent,  inherited  no  lands  in  Lincolnshire,  so  that  the 
Count  mentioned  in  the  Survey  must  he  his  father,  and  the  Eoll 
must  he  earlier  than  5th  July,  1118,  and  later  than  30th  November, 
1108. 

Again,  Stephen  afterwards  King  of  England,  constantly  appears 
in  this  Eoll  as  Count  of  Moreton,  which  he  became  by  the  grant  of 
his  uncle  Henry  I.  The  county  of  Moreton  came  into  the  King's 
hands  as  an  escheat  after  the  battle  of  Tenchebrai,  in  which 
William,  Count  of  Moreton,  was  taken  prisoner.  This  battle  was 
fought  on  28th  September,  1106,  and  Stephen  was  then  a  mere 
child,  for  Ordericus  Vitalis  says  that  his  elder  brothers,  William 
and  Theobald,  -were  in  1106  too  young  to  bear  arms  (p.  836). 
Theobald,  Count  of  Blois,  is  described  by  the  same  writer  as  a 
mere  youth  in  1113  (p.  840),  and  Stephen  is  never  spoken  of  as 
Count  of  Moreton  before  November,  1118.  We  know  from  the 
Continuator  of  Peter  of  Blois  {^.  121)  that  Stephen  and  his  elder 
brother  Theobald  were  on  a  visit  to  Henry  I.  at  Oxford  at  some 
period  between  7th  March  and  1st  August,  1114,  when  Theobald 
is  described  as  Count  of  Blois  and  Stephen  as  ^^  pulchei'rimus 
adolescens  dominus  Steiolianus 2^ostea  rex  Anglorum."  It  is  manifest 
that  at  this  date  Stephen  was  not  yet  Count  of  Moreton,  so  that 
the  Eoll  must  be  later  than  7th  March,  1114,  and  earlier  than 
5th  July,  1118. 

But  this  interval  of  four  years  can  be  reduced  to  two,  for 
Stephen's  cousin  and  rival  Eobert  fitz  Eoy,  the  natural  son  of 
Henry  I.,  figures  in  this  Eoll  as  Eobert  the  King's  son,  the  grantee 
of  Ulvict  the  Thane's  Domesday  estate  in  Aisthorpe  (fo.  3  b.),  and 
was  therefore  not  yet  Earl  of  Gloucester.  Now  we  know  that  the 
earldom  was  conferred  on  him  before  Easter,  1116,  for  he  attested 
as  Earl  the  Eoyal  Charter  in  favour  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  which 
was  executed  at  AVinchester  on  the  eve  of  the  King's  embarkation 
for  Normandy.*  Easter  fell  in  1116  on  2nd  April,  so  that  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  possible  date  of  the  Eoll  lie  between  March, 
1114  and  April,  1116. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  whilst  Eanulph,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  Eobert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  are  constantly  described  by  name 
in  this  Eoll,  the  name  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  is  never  given, 
although  he  is  mentioned  in  seven  different  places.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  omission  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
Eoll  was  compiled  at  a  time  when  the  See  of  York  was  vacant. 
Archbishop  Thomas  died  on  24th  February,  1114,  and  Thurstan 
was  elected  his  successor  on  15th  August,  1114;  but  the  Arch- 
bishop elect  refused  to  accept  consecration  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  renounced  his  election  at  Salisbury  on   19th 

*  Monasticon,  vol.  ii.,  p.  fi6. 
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March,  1116.  The  See  of  York  was  therefore  virtually  vacant  from 
24th  February,  1114  to  19th  October,  1119,  when  Thurstan  was 
consecrated  by  the  Pope  at  Eheims. 

Having  thus  established  within  a  year  or  two  the  date  of  the 
Eoll,  I  now  pass  to  its  contents. 

The  Eoll  was  evidently  drawn  up  by  Officials,  who  were  familiar 
with  the  Domesday  Survey  of  Lindsey,  as  it  was  taken  in  1086,  for 
the  Eoll  follows  the  peculiar  systeai  of  mensuration  by  wapentakes 
and  carucates,  which  was  employed  by  the  Domesday  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Lincolnshire  Circuit.  But  the  plan  of  the  Eoll  was 
taken  from  the  Survey  as  it  was  originally  returned  into  the 
Exchequer,  and  not  from  Domesday  BooTi,  because  in  the  Eoll  the 
returns  of  each  wapentake  are  kept  separate,  and  without  any  attempt 
to  digest,  arrange  under  the  name  of  the  owner,  estates  in  different 
wapentakes. 

The  Domesday  Survey  was  compiled  by  eight  or  nine  different 
sets  of  Commissioners,  each  of  whom  had  a  separate  circuit  assigned 
to  them,  which  comprised  several  counties.  Their  information  was 
collected  on  the  spot,  and  each  Commission  had  authority  within 
its  own  circuit  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath,  and  to  adjudicate  on 
questions  of  disputed  title.  The  particulars  of  each  hundred  or 
wapentake  were  returned  into  the  King's  Exchequer,  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Exchequer  Clerks  to  transcribe  the  notes  sent  in 
from  each  division,  and  to  re-arrange  them  according  to  the  fiefs 
in  each  county.  The  duty  thus  thrown  upon  the  Exchequer  was  * 
by  no  means  an  easy  one,  for  the  clerks  were  usually  foreigners,  who 
were  not  familiar  with  the  orthography  of  English  names  and  places, 
and  it  happened  sometimes  that  a  leaflet  was  lost  on  the  road,  or 
was  misplaced  in  the  re-arrangement.  By  a  mistake  of  this  kind, 
which  has  only  just  been  detected,"^  Drayton,  in  Oxfordshire,  one 
of  the  Domesday  Manors,  of  Turchil  of  Warwick,  was  misplaced 
by  the  transcribing  clerk  in  Staffordshire.  It  was  mistaken 
accordingly  for  Drayton  Basset,  near  Tamworth,  and  has  misled 
genealogists  into  supposing  that  the  Domesday  owner  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  baronial  family  of  Bassett.  It  might  be  assumed 
that  during  Archbishop  Lanfranc's  administration  the  King's  clerks 
would  be  chiefly  Italians,  and  the  Domesday  Codex,  compiled 
at  the  Exchequer,  supplies  proof  of  the  assumption  by  the  use 
of  the  Tyronian  notes,  which  were  then  unknown  out  of 
Italy,  and  by  the  peculiar  spelling  of  names  and  places  in 
Domesday.  For  example,  c  has  the  force  of  ch  in  no  other  language 
except  Italian,  and  in  Domesday  Chicheley  is  spelt  Cicelei,  and 
Chertsey,  Certesi.  Many  other  instances  might  be  given  of  names 
and  places,  in  which  the  Domesday  spelling  would  suggest  the  true 
pronunciation  to  no  one  but  an  Italian. 

«  Analysis  of  the  Staffordshire  Survey,  by  R.  W.  Eyton,  1881,  p.  133. 
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The  procedure  of  tlie  different  sets  of  Commissioners  was  by  no 
means  uniform,  and  the  variation  in  their  method  of  working  will 
usually  enable  us  to  determine,  from  internal  evidence,  what  counties 
were  comprised  in  the  same  circuit.  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire 
(including  part  of  Eutland),  and  Yorkshire  (including  Amunderness 
and  Furness,  and  the  Hundreds  of  Lonsdale,  both  in  Lancashire 
and  Westmorland),  were  evidently  surveyed  by  the  same  set  of 
Commissioners,  whose  circuit  may  have  extended  to  Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire,  and  Huntingdonshire,  as  these  counties  were  all 
surveyed  on  the  same  system.  All  the  other  counties,  except  this 
group,  were  divided  into  hundreds,  which  were  subdivided  into 
hides ;  whilst  Lincolnshire,  and  the  other  counties  similarly  sur- 
veyed were  divided  into  wapentakes,  made  up  of  hundreds, 
each  of  which  contained  twelve  carucates.  Hundreds,  which 
were  constituents  of  wapentakes,  had  nothing  but  the  name 
in  common  with  hundreds,  which  were  tantamount  to  wapen- 
takes, and  which  were  invariably  distributed  in  hides.  In 
wapentakes  a  large  manor  was  often  a  hundred  in  itself,  and 
the  Bishop's  Manor  of  twelve  carucates  at  Sawley,  in  Derbyshire, 
is  described  as  a  hundred,  whilst  Count  Alan  of  Brittany's 
Manor  of  Long  Bennington  in  Lincolnshire  was  reckoned  as 
two  hundreds.  Eutland  supplies  the  best  illustration  of  the  two 
different  systems  of  mensuration,  for  part  of  the  County  was  sur- 
veyed in  Northamptonshire  and  the  remaining  part  in  Nottingham- 
shire. The  wapentake,  which  was  included  in  Northamptonshire, 
was  measured  by  hides,  whilst  the  two  wapentakes  in  Nottingham- 
shire were  measured  not  by  hides,  but  by  carucates.  The  carucate 
ad  geldam  of  the  Lincolnshire  Circuit  was  equivalent  to  the  hide 
in  other  counties,  and  each  carucate  contained  eight  bovates. 
What  number  of  acres  was  contained  in  the  Domesday  hide  or 
carucate  has  been  for  generations  a  standing  subject  of  controversy 
amongst  antiquarians,  and  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  insoluble 
problem,  until  the  key  to  the  puzzle  was  discovered  by  the  late 
Mr.  Eyton,  the  historian  of  Shropshire.  He  has  proved  to 
demonstration  that  the  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  false  assump- 
tion that  the  hide  or  carucate  indicated  a  constant  area,  whereas 
they  were  in  fact  terms  denoting  fiscal  value  rather  than  areal 
quantity,  so  that  the  enormous  variation  of  acreage  in  different 
hides  is  accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  their  contributions  to 
the  Exchequer.  The  fact  that  the  little  Manor  of  Hammoon  in 
Dorset,  which  contained  877  acres,  was  rated  at  five  hides,  whilst 
the  great  Manor  of  Puddletown,  extending  over  4,126  acres,  was 
assessed  at  half  a  hide,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  theory  that 
the  hide  or  carucate  was  a  measure  of  assessment,  and  not  of 
acreage,  and  that  it  denoted  a  territorial  holding  of  uncertain  area, 
bearing  a  fixed  and  uncertain  weight  of  taxation.     It  results  from 
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this  interesting  discovery  that  the  extent  of  the  hide  or  carucato 
varied  with  its  fiscal  value,  that  we  have  in  the  number  of  carucates 
a  certain  and  exact  measure  of  the  comparative  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  different  counties  and  provinces.  For  example.  Lindsey, 
according  to  the  measurement  of  the  Domesday  Commissioners, 
contained  1,940  carucates.  The  same  area  is  now  computed  to 
contain  1,008,000  modern  acres,  so  that  the  average  carucate  of 
Domesday  in  Lindsey  is  represented  by  514  modern  acres.  At  the 
same  time,  the  average  carucate  of  the  richer  province  of  Kesteven 
was  represented  by  244  modern  acres  ;  but  in  Holland,  which  was 
then  a  swamp  only  partially  reclaimed,  Domesday  reckons  only  285 
carucates,  so  that  the  average  carucate  of  Holland  is  represented  by 
1,852  acres.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  for  the  jDurpose  of  taxation  the 
Lindsey  of  Domesday  was  scarcely  half  as  rich  as  Kesteven,  whilst 
it  was  more  than  three  times  as  rich  as  Holland. 

Lindsey  was  divided  into  three  Eidings,  viz.  : — (to  follow  the 
order  of  the  Roll)  West,  J^orth,  and  South,  which  v/ere  subdivided 
into  nineteen  wapentakes. 

I  now  pass  from  places  to  persons,  and  proceed  to  show  by  a 
comparison  of  the  Eoll  with  Domesday,  what  changes  of  ownership 
had  taken  place  in  Lindsey  during  the  interval  between  1086  and 
1114-16.  Excluding  the  King  and  his  Thanes,  Domesday  records 
67  tenants-in-chief  in  Lincolnshire,  viz.  :  5  Prelates,  4  Religious 
Houses,  and  58  Barons.  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  Osbern  the 
Priest,  are  reckoned  amongst  the  Barons,  because  the  See  of  Bayeux 
had  no  interest  in  Bishop  Odo's  barony,  which  was  already  in  the 
King's  hands  ;  and  the  fief,  which  Osbern  transmitted  to  his  sons, 
was  the  reward  of  his  official  services  as  Sheriff  of  the  County. 
From  this  number  of  67,  18  must  be  deducted,  because  the  2 
Bishops,  3  Religious  Houses,  and  13  Barons  enumerated  below  had 
no  lands  in  Lindsey. 

1.  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  5.  Robert  Malet. 

2.  Bishop  of  Coutances.  6.  Godfrey  de  Cambrai. 

1.  Westminster  Abbey.  7.  Walter  de  Aincourt. 

2.  Ramsey  Abbey.  8.  William  de  Warrenne. 

3.  Croyland  Abbey.  9.  Robert  de  Stafford. 

1.  Countess  Judith.  10.  Robert  de  Veci. 

2.  Gunfrid  de  Cioches.  11.  Baldwin. 

3.  Ralph  fitz  Hubert.  12.  Colegrim. 

4.  Wido  de  Reinbudcourt.  13.  Oger  the  Breton. 

There  were  therefore  49  Domesday  fiefs  in  Lindsey,  of  which 
four  belonged  to  the  Church,  and  reappear  in  the  Roll.  In  addition 
to  the  Archbishop  of  York  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Lincoln 
and  the  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  the  Roll  mentions  six  other  re- 
ligious bodies  amongst  the  landowners  of  Lindsey,  viz.  : — 
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1.  St.  Mary's  Abbey  at  York. 

2.  St.   Katherine's  in  the   suburbs   of  Lincoln,   a  Gilbertine 

Nunnery,  founded  by  Eobert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
shortly  before  the  date  of  the  Roll. 

3.  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Lincohi. 

4.  The  Canons  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

5.  Spalding  Priory,  refounded  by  Ivo  Tailbois  as  a  cell  of 

St.  Nicholas  of  Angiers. 

6.  Covenham   Priory,   a  cell  of  the  Abbey  of  St.   Karilepho 

in  Maine,  founded  by  William  I.  at  the  instance  of 
William,  Bishop  of  Durham. 

But  of  these  six,  the  first  two  only  were  of  later  foundation  than 
Domesday,  and  although  in  subsequent  times  St.  Mary's  of  York 
was  richly  endowed  in  Lincolnshire,  it  had  no  possessions  in  that 
county  at  the  date  of  the  Roll,  except  1  carucate  in  the  wapentake 
of  Walshcroft,  and  2  carucates  and  3  bovates  in  Manley,  which 
were  the  gift  of  Odo  Rompharius.  As  to  the  four  others ;  St.  Mary's, 
Lincoln,  the  Canons  of  Lincoln  and  the  2  Alien  Priories  held 
under  their  respective  benefactors  in  Domesday  as  under-tenants  of 
the  lands,  of  which  they  were  tenants-in-chief  in  1114-  16. 

These  four  church  fiefs  had  all  changed  owners  since  Domesday, 
and  of  the  45  Barons,  who  held  lands  in  Lindsey  in  1086,  only 
seven  were  living  in  1 114-1 6.  The  average  duration  of  life  in  those 
times  was  shorter  than  at  present,  and  Barons,  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  conquest  of  England  were  no  longer  young  in  1086,  but  I 
should  scarcely  have  expected  that  out  of  49  tenants-in-chief  42 
would  have  died  within  thirty  years    The  seven  survivors  were — 

1.  Ralph  Paganel. 

2.  Norman  de  Arci. 

3.  Gilbert  Tison. 

4.  Heppo  Balistarius. 

5.  Ansgot  of  Bur  well. 

6.  Chetelbern  of  Keal. 

7.  Sortebrand  fitz  ITlf ;  but  Sortebrand  was  no  longer  a  tenant- 
in-chief.  His  estates  had  all  passed  from  him,  and  he  appears  in 
the  Roll  as  the  tenant  of  William  de  Rullos,  the  Norman  grantee 
of  the  3  carucates  at  Burton-by-Lincoln,  which  Sortebrand  held  in 
demesne  in  Domesday. 

It  appears  from  the  Roll  that  out  of  the  38  Barons,  who  had 
died  since  Domesday,  only  19  were  succeeded  by  their  legitimate 
heirs. 

Domesday  Barons  dead  before  Heirs  living  1114-16. 

1114-16. 

Count  Alan  of  Brittany.  Count  Stephen  of  Brittany  (bro.) 

Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester.  Richard,  Earl  of  Chester  (son). 

Ivo  Tailbois.  Ranulf  Meschin  (son-in-law). 
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Domesday  Barons  dead  before 
1114-16. 

Eobert  de  Todeni.  ) 

Beringer  de  Todeni.         J 
Henry  de  Ferrers. 
William  de  Perci. 
Gilbert  de  Gant. 
Alured  of  Lincoln. 
Goislin  fitz  Lambert. 
Eudo  fitz  Spirewic. 
Eobert  Dispenser. 
Osbern  de  Arcis. 
Eestold. 
Wido  de  Craon. 
Peter  de  Yaloins. 
Geoffrey  Alselin. 

Ealph  de  Mortimer. 
Osbern  the  Priest. 


Heirs  living  1114-16. 


\  Eobert  de  Insula  (son-in-law). 

Eobert  de  Ferrers  (son). 

Alan  de  Perci  (son). 

Walter  de  Gant  (son). 

Alan  of  Lincoln. 

Gilbert  fitz  Goislin  (son). 

Hugh  fitz  Eudo  (son). 

Eoger  Marmion. 

William  de  Arcis  (son). 

William  fitz  Eestold  (son). 

Alan  de  Craon  (son). 

Eoger  de  Valoins  (son). 

Eobert   de    Caux    and    Geoffrey 

Alselin  (son-in-law  &  grandson). 
Ealph  de  Mortimer  (1  son). 
William  Torniant  and  Eichard  of 

Lincoln  (sons). 

The  other  nineteen  fiefs  had  all  lapsed  into  the  King's  hands  as 
escheats  since  Domesday,  and  had  been  regranted  to  strangers. 
That  nineteen  fiefs  out  of  forty-five  should  have  passed  away  from 
the  heirs  of  the  original  grantees  within  a  period  of  less  than  thirty 
years  is  the  sign  of  a  disturbed  political  condition,  and  proves  how 
many  of  the  Barons  of  Domesday  incurred  forfeiture  by  resisting 
the  exclusion  of  Eobert  Curthose  from  the  Throne  of  England. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  lists  below  that  of  these  nineteen  fiefs 
thirteen  were  transferred  to  their  new  possessors  in  their  entirety, 
so  far  as  they  were  in  Lindsey;  whilst  the  remaining  six  were 
broken  up  and  distributed  amongst  different  grantees.  In  the  case 
of  fiefs  made  up  from  different  sources,  my  list  shows  the  extent 
derived  from  each. 


Domesday  oivners  of  fiefs  which 

Grantees  of  escheats  before 

escheated  to  the  King. 

1114-16. 

1.  Ilbert  de  Laci. 

Hugh  de  la  Val. 

2.   Colswain. 

Eobert  de  Hay. 

3.  Drogo  de  Bevrere. 

Stephen  Count  of  Aumale, 

4.  Odo  Balistarius. 

Anfrid  de  Canci. 

5.  Eainer  de  Brimou. 

Ealph  de  Criol. 

6.  DurandMalet. 

William  Meschin. 

7.  William  Blund. 

>)                 j> 

8.  William  Tailbois. 

Eobert  de  Brus. 

9.  Geoffrey  de  Wirce. 

Nigel  de  Albini. 
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Domesday  oivners  of  fiefs  which 
escheated  to  the  King. 

10.  Eoger  de  Busli. 

11.  ISTorman  Crassus. 

12.  Waldin  Brito. 

13.  Martin. 

14.  Eanulf  de  St.  Valeri. 

15.  Erneis  de  Buron. 

16.  Waldin  Ingeniator. 

17.  Eoger  of  Poitou. 


Grantees  of  escheats  before 
1114-16. 

Hugh  de  Lovetot. 
Ansgot  of  Burwell. 
Eobert  de  Hay. 
cars.  hovs.  Stephen  Count  of  Aumale. 
7  .  6     Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
5  .  1     Ealph  Paganel. 
45  .  0     Geoffrey  fitz  Payn. 
2  .  1     Eobert  Greslei. 


2 

1 

35 


39.21 


St.  Nicholas  of  Angiers. 
Simon  fitz  WilKam. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Count  of  Moreton. 
Geoffrey  fitz  Payn. 
Ealph  de  Criol. 
Eichard  of  Lincoln. 


18.  Hugh  fitz  Baldric. 

6 

Ealph  Taisson. 

4.4 

Count  of  Mellent. 

1.6 

Geoffrey  Murdac. 

6 

Alan  de  Perci. 

n 

William  fitz  Haco. 

11 

Eobert  the  Bishop's 

grandson, 

19.  Bishop  Odo. 

49.0 

Hugh  de  la  Val. 

6.  2 

Count  Odo. 

2.7 

Ealph  Paganel. 

.   4 

Count  of  Brittany. 

18.  5 

Manasser  Arsic. 

2 

Ealph  Paganel. 

14.  4 

Hamo  Dapifer. 

5.  4 

Count  of  Aumale. 

2 

Alan  of  Lincoln. 

Besides  these  49  tenants-in-chief  there  were  13  thanes  with 
small  holdings,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  landowners  in  Lindsey, 
recorded  in  Domesday,  were  62.  The  number  in  the  Eoll  is  73, 
but  29  had  scarcely  51  carucates  between  them  all,  and  10  of 
them  held  less  than  1  carucate  each.  The  whole  number  of 
carucates  reckoned  in  the  Eoll  is  1,912,  which  leaves  a  deficiency 
of  30  carucates  more  or  less  unaccounted  for.  In  the  list  below  the 
landowners  of  the  Eoll  are  ranked  according  to  the  size  of  their  fiefs 
in  Lindsey.  The  (^)  prefixed  denotes  that  the  name  is  repeated  from 
Domesday,  whilst  the  heirs  of  Domesday  Barons  deceased  are  dis- 
tinguished by  (t)  : — 
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EOLL  OF  LANDOWNEES  IN 

Extent 

Landowners.         of  their 

Estates. 

cars.  hovs. 

^Archbishop  of  York.     35  .  4^ 

^Bishop  of  Durham.        5G  .  41 

■^Bishop  of  Lincohi.      130  .  6 

•^ Abbot  of  Peterborough  55  . 

St.  Mary's,  Lincohi.        3  . 

Canons  of  Lincoln.        14  . 

Abbot  of  S.Mary's,  York  3  . 


LINDSEY  m   11 14-1 G. 
Domesday  Predecessors. 


St.  Nicholas  of  Angiers.  2 
Monks  of  Covenham.  4 
St.  Catherine's,  Lincoln. 


1 
5 

2 
3 
2^ 


tEanulf  Meschin,  Earl 

of  Lincoln.  229 
fEichard  Earl  of 

Chester.  216.4 
tWalter  de  Gant.  149  .  4 

tStephen  Count  of 

Brittany.  129.4 
Stephen  Count  of 

Aumale.     69  .  L 

tAlan  de  Perci.  61  .  3 

Nigel  de  Albini.  60 

tGilbert  fits  Gocelin.  52  .  6 

Hugh  de  Laval.  49  . 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn.  48  .  4 

*Ealph  Paganel.  45  .  6 

Eobert  de  Hay.  43  .  3 

Stephen  Count  of 

Moreton.  39  .  2 

■^Norman  de  Arci.  38 

tEobert  de  I'lsle.  37 

tAlan  of  Lincoln.  33 

tHugh  fitz  Eudo.  31 

fEoger  Marmion.  24  . 

William  Meschin.         22  . 


Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Chetel  and  Siward. 
Waldin  Ingeniator. 
Bishop  of  Durham. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 


Ivo  Tailbois. 

Hugh  Earl  of  Chester. 

Gilbert  de  Gant. 

Alan  Count  of  Brittany. 

The  King. 

60.2  Drogo  de  Bevrere. 
3  .  SJMartin. 
5  .  4  Bishop  Odo. 

William  de  Perci. 

Geoffrey  de  Wirce. 

Gocelin  fitz  Lambert. 

Ilbert  de  Laci. 

Erneis  de  Bur  on. 

Ipse. 

Colswain. 


120 

28 


•j-Alan  de  Craon.  21 

Manasser  Arsic  18 


3 

5 
6 

4  21.6 
2.  6 


5i   6. 

i 

16, 

,5 

0  11  , 

.0 

10 

.0 

Eoger  of  Poitou. 
Ipse. 

Berenger  de  Todeni. 
Alured  of  Lincoln. 
Eudo  fitz  Spirewic. 
Eobert  Dispenser. 
Gilbert  de  Gand. 
William  Blund. 
Durand  Malet. 
Wido  de  Craon. 
Hugh  fitz  Baldric. 
Wadard,  tenant  of 

Bishop  Odo. 
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Extent 

Landowners 

OF  THEIR 

Domesday  Predecessors. 

in  1114-16. 

Estates. 

cars. 

bovs. 

Ealph  de  Criol 

15. 

rk 

Eainer  de  Brimou. 

Hamo  Dapifer 

14, 

.4 

Bishop  Odo. 

■^Ansgot  of  Burwell 

13. 

,  7 

Ipse. 

tEobert  de  Ferrers 

12 

Henry  de  Ferrers. 

Anfrid  de  Canci 

11  , 

.4 

Odo  Balistarius. 

Eobert  de  Hornet 

11 

Hugh  fitz  Baldric. 

Hugh  fitz  Raniilf 

8, 

■  H 

Odo  de  St.  Croix 

8 

Wigot  of  Lincoln 

7. 

H 

Eobert  de  Todeni. 

Eoger  de  Gant 

6. 

4 

Walter  de  Gant. 

Count  Odo 

G. 

,2 

Bishop  Odo. 

Ealph  Taisson 

6 

Hugh  fitz  Baldric. 

Eainer  de  Evermou 

6 

*Chetelbern  of  Keal 

5, 

,  7 

Ipse. 

tEobert  de  Calz 
tGeoffrey  Alselin 

4. 

,  5 

Geoffrey  Alselin. 

Count  of  Mellent 

4. 

,4 

Hugh  fitz  Baldric. 

Columban 

3, 

,  4 

Hugh  de  Lovetot 

3 

Eoger  de  Busli. 

William  de  Eullos 

3 

Sortebrand. 

■j-William  Torniant 

3 

Osbern  the  Priest. 

Eobert  de  Grainville 

the  Canon     3 

Ivo  Tailbois. 

^Gilbert  Tison 

2 

.61 

Ipse. 

tWilliam  de  Arcis 

2. 

4 

Osbern  de  Arcis. 

Picot  de  Lacels 

2 

.3 

Count  of  Brittany. 

Eobert  Greslei 

2  , 

.  1 

Erneis  de  Buron. 

tEalph  de  Mortimer 

2 

Ealph  de  Mortimer. 

tEoger  de  Valoins 

2 

Peter  de  Valoins. 

■^Heppo  Balistarius 

2 

Ipse. 

Geoffrey  Murdac 

1  , 

.6 

Hugh  fitz  Baldric. 

Simon  fitz  William 

1 

.4 

Waldin  Ingeniator. 

tWilliam  fitz  Eestold 

1, 

.1 

Eestold. 

Eobert  de  Brus 

1 

William  Tailbois. 

William  fitz  Haco 

n 

The  King  and  others. 

Eobert  fitz  Eoy 

6 

Ulviet  the  Thane. 

Walbert 

5 

Bishop  of  Durham. 

Eichard  of  Lincoln 

5 

Eoger  of  Poitou. 

Gilbert  de  Calz 

4 

Carbonel  , 

4 

Godric  fitz  Agemund. 

Hugh  fitz  Pinco 

4 

Bishop  of  Durham. 

William  de  Veci 

4 

Ealph  Paganel. 

Alured  of  Laughton 

2 

Colswain. 
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The  whole  extent  of  the  estates  surveyed  was  1912  carucates 
2  bovates,  but  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  numbers  omitted 
or  illegible  in  the  Eoll. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  four 
Barons  were  the  owners  of  nearly  half  the  province,  and  that  their 
five  fiefs  were  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  other  sixty-eight  put 
together.  The  greatest  landowner  in  Lindsey  was  Eanulf  Meschin, 
nephew  of  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  hereditary  Vicomte 
of  the  Bessin  in  Normandy.  He  was  Baron  Palatine  of  Cumber- 
land, by  the  grant  of  William  Eufus,  and  was  the  owner  of 
229  carucates  in  Lindsey,  in  right  of  his  wife  Lucy,  the  widow 
of  Eoger  fitz  Ceroid  de  Eoumare,  and  heiress  of  Ivo  Tailbois. 
Eanulf  is  twice  styled  in  the  Eoll  Earl  of  Lincoln,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  his  creation  and  no  other  authority  for  his  possession  of  the 
earldom,  although  it  was  undoubtedly  claimed  and  borne  in  subse- 
quent generations  both  by  his  own  and  his  wife's  descendants.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  some  evidence  that  both  he  and  Ivo  Tailbois 
held  an  ofiicial  position  in  Lincolnshire  resembling  that  of  Lord- 
lieutenant,  for  in  a  series  of  Eoyal  writs  they  are  successively 
addressed,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  as  if  they 
were  Earls  of  Lincoln.*  After  the  death  of  his  cousin  Eichard, 
Earl  of  Chester  in  1120,  Eanulf  was  permitted  to  succeed  him  in  the 
earldom  of  Chester,  which  carried  with  it  a  fief  in  Lindsey  of  216 
carucates.  This  accession  to  his  patrimony  made  him  the  owner  of 
nearly  one-fourth  of  Lindsey,  but  a  severance  of  these  two  great  fiefs 
took  place  in  the  next  generation,  and  after  the  death  of  the  Countess 
Lucy,  the  Honour  of  Tailbois  descended  to  WilHam  de  Eoumare,  her 
eldest  son  by  her  first  marriage,  who  claimed  to  be  Earl  of  Lincoln. 
But  from  this  time  the  earldoms  of  Lincoln  and  Chester  were 
separated  for  nearly  a  century,  when  they  were  re-united  in  Earl 
Eanulf,  the  great-grandson  of  Eanulf  and  Lucy. 

Eanulf 's  brother  and  younger  son  had  also  distinct  fiefs  of  their 
own  in  Lindsey,  which  they  had  acquired  since  Domesday.  William 
Meschin  married  a  Yorkshire  heiress  and  had  great  estates  in  Cum- 
berland by  the  grant  of  his  brother  Eanulf,  but  William's  fief  in 
Lindsey  of  23  carucates  arose  from  a  grant  of  the  escheated 
fiefs  of  William  Blund  and  Durand  Malet,  who  had  probably  shared 
in  the  treason  and  forfeiture  of  Eobert  Malet,  who  was  one  of  the 
leading  rebels  at  the  battle  of  Tenchebrai. 

Hugh  fitz  Eanulf's  fief  in  Lindsey  comprised  8  cars.  4J  boys. 
It  was  situated  in  the  Wapentakes  of  Candleshoe  and  Calceworth, 
and  probably  came  to  him  in  marriage,  as  it  seems  from  the  cartulary 
of  Spalding,  that  his  wife  Matilda  joined  in  his  grant  of  Candlesby 
Church  to   Spalding  Priory.t 

*  Monasticon,  viii.,  1272-3.  t  Stapleton's  Norman  Exchequer,  ii.,  156. 
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Walter  de  Gand  and  his  father-in-law  Stephen,  Count  of 
Brittany,  were  the  respective  owners  of  the  other  two  great  fiefs  in 
Lindsey.  The  Honour  of  Brittany  consisted  of  129  carucates, 
chiefly  in  the  North  Biding,  which  came  to  Count  Stephen  from 
his  brother,  Count  Alan  Mgel,  with  the  exception  of  29  carucates 
in  the  Wapentake  of  Louth  Eske,  which  were  terra  Regis  in 
Domesday.  Walter  de  Gaud's  fief  of  149  carucates  was  chiefly  in 
the  South  Biding,  and  was  inherited  from  his  father  Gilbert  de 
Gand,  a  cadet  of  the  Seigueur  of  Alost  in  Flanders,  who  figures  in 
monkish  legends  as  the  brother's  son  of  Queen  Matilda,  although 
it  is  certain  that  the  Queen's  only  brother  had  no  sons  except 
Ernulf  and  Bobert,  who  were  successively  Counts  of  Flanders. 
Walter's  son  and  heir,  Gilbert,  was  a  great  match  in  his  youth,  and 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln  in  1141,  was 
only  released  from  captivity  on  condition  of  his  marrying  Bohese 
de  Clare,  who  was  the  niece  of  the  Earls  of  Chester  and  Lincoln. 
His  connexion  with  the  owners  of  the  three  great  lay  fiefs  of  Lindsey, 
and  his  possession  of  the  fourth,  explains  his  being  accepted  in 
1147  by  the  rival  claimants  of  the  earldom  of  Lincoln  as  the  fittest 
person  to  bear  the  title. 

After  the  five  great  fiefs,  the  next  in  size  and  importance  was 
that  of  Stephen,  Count  of  Aumale,  who  had  69  carucates  in 
Lindsey,  although  the  caput  of  his  Honour  was  at  Castle  Bytham 
in  Kesteven.  They  formed  part  of  the  great  fief  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire  which  had  been  forfeited  by  Drogo  de  Bevrere,  and  granted 
to  Stephen's  father.  Count  Odo  of  Champagne,  during  the  short 
interval  which  elapsed  between  the  completion  of  Domesda.y  and 
the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Count  Odo  was  deprived  for 
treason  in  1095,  when  his  Honour  was  evidently  transferred  to  his 
son,  for  Stephen  was  sole  owner  in  the  Boll,  and  his  father,  who 
was  still  living  in  1114-16  had  no  lands  in  Lindsey  except  six 
carucates,  which  had  once  belonged  to  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux. 

The  fiefs  of  Bishop  Odo  and  of  Boger  of  Boitou  were  scattered 
over  several  counties,  and  were  escheats  in  the  King's  hands 
before  Domesday,  but  their  principal  vassals  had  succeeded,  as  a 
rule,  in  retaining  their  several  estates,  either  as  tenants-in-chief  or 
as  tenants  of  the  new  grantees.  It  was  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Crown  to  make  it  the  interest  of  tenants  to  be  loyal  to  their 
Sovereign  rather  than  to  their  feudal  lord,  and  it  is  found  accord- 
ingly in  the  Boll  that  Boger  de  Montbegon  held  the  same  estates 
under  Stephen,  Count  of  Moreton,  which  his  father  held  under 
Boger  of  Boitou.  Bishop  Odo's  principal  vassals  were  Wadard 
and  Ilbert  de  Laci,  and  Wadard's  heir,  Manasser  Arsic,  held  as 
tenant-in-chief  in  1114-16,  the  estates  which  Wadard  held  under 
Bishop  Odo  in  Domesday.  In  like  manner,  Hugh  de  Laval,  to 
whom  Henry  I.  granted  the  forfeited  Honour  of  de  Laci,  appears 
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in  the  Eoll  as  the  owner  of  all  that  Ilbert  held  under  Bishop  Odo, 
as  well  as  of  Ilbert's  Domesday  fief. 

Eoger  Marmion's  fief  of  24^  carucates  was  principally  situated 
in  the  South  Eiding,  and  had  belonged  to  Eobert  Dispenser  in 
Domesday.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Scrivelsby  and  the  rest  of 
the  Honour  of  Dispenser  came  to  the  Marniions  through  the  mar- 
riage of  Eoger  Marmion's  grandson  Eobert  Marmion,  who  was  the 
husband  of  Matilda  de  Beauchamp,  the  grand-daughter  of  Urso  de 
Abitot  and  grand-niece  of  Eobert  Dispenser.  But  the  Eoll  proves 
that  Eoger  Marmion  was  the  immediate  heir  of  Eobert  Dispenser, 
and  that  his  right  of  inheritance  accrued  long  before  the  inter- 
marriage with  the  Beauchamps.  Eoger  was  getting  an  old  man  in 
1114-16,  for  his  son  Eobert  was  then  the  tenant  of  Walter  de 
Gant  at  Winteringham.  Eoger's  tenant  at  Fulstow,  Picot  de 
Lacels,  the  ancestor  of  the  Yorkshire  family  of  Lascelles  was, 
I  suspect,  his  son-in-law. 

Osbern  the  Sheriff'  was  dead  before  the  Eoll  was  compiled,  but 
several  members  of  his  family  are  mentioned  in  it,  who  are  not 
recorded  elsewhere.  His  brother  Ealph,  the  Canon  (fo.  3  b.),  and 
his  nephew  William  (fo.  5  b.)  are  noticed  in  the  Eoll  as  tenants, 
whilst  his  sons  William  Torniant,  and  Eichard  of  Lincoln  were 
landowners.  He  had  also  a  son  Adam,  who  was  lately  dead 
in  1129,  when  his  brother  William  fined  200  silver  marks  to 
inherit  his  land.  He  had  also  a  nephew  Eeginald  Huard,  who 
witnessed  Picot  fitz  Colswain's  donation  to  Spalding  Priory  in  1111. 
I  suspect  that  Osbern  was  of  English  descent  or  connexions,  and 
that  he  was  related  to  Colswain  ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  person- 
ages of  the  local  importance  in  his  own  time  of  whom  little  is 
recorded.  His  family  name  seems  to  have  been  Torniant,  but  he  is 
described  in  Domesday  as  Osbern  the  Priest.  He  was  probably  at 
that  time  already  in  the  King's  service,  and  was  Sheriff  of 
Lincolnshire  for  several  years  after  the  accession  of  Henry  I.  It 
appears  from  the  Pipe  Eoll  of  1130,  that  his  sons  William  and 
Eichard  both  held  official  employment,  in  respect  of  which  they 
were  heavily  indebted  to  the  Exchequer.  William  had,  like  his 
father,  served  the  office  of  Sheriff",  but  Osbern's  immediate  successor 
in  the  Shrievalty  was  Wigot  of  Lincoln,  to  whom  the  writ  was 
addressed,  by  which  Henry  I.  granted  to  Eobert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
two  churches,  which  Osbern  the  Sheriff  held  on  the  day  of  his 
death.  "^ 

Amongst  other  landowners  mentioned  in  the  Eoll,  who  were  at 
some  time  Sheriff's  of  Lincolnshire,  was  William  fitz  Haco.f  His 
father,  Haco  of  Hainton,  was  Ealph  Paganel's  tenant  in  Domesday, 
but  William  and  his  son  Thomas  had  also  lands  in  other  baronies, 
which  were  in  1243  the  inheritance  of  William's  grand-daughter 
Grace,  the  childless  widow  of  Brian  de  Insula.  J 

«  Monasdcon,  viii.,  1276.  t  Monasticon,  viii.,  1274.  %  Testa  de  Nevill,  p.  332. 
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There  were  no  less  than  five  Englishmen  amongst  the  Domesday 
Barons  of  Lincolnshire ;  but  of  these  five,  Colegrim  had  no  lands 
in  Lindsey,  and  Colswain's  barony,  which  was  of  considerable 
extent,  and  had  been  given  to  him  in  exchange  for  his  patrimony 
out  of  the  estates  of  less  fortunate  Englishmen,  had  been  forfeited 
by  his  son  Picot,  and  was  in  111 4-1 6  in  the  possession  of  Robert 
de  Hay.  Picot's  forfeiture  was  then  recent,  for  he  and  his  wife 
were  benefactors  to  Spalding  Priory,  and  their  deed  of  donation  is 
dated  4th  May,  1111.*  Ansgot  of  Burwell  and  his  wife  figure  in 
the  Poll  as  the  owners  of  a  greater  estate  than  Ansgot's  Domesday 
fief,  but  within  the  next  few  years  Ansgot  also  suffered  total  for- 
feiture, and  Pobert  de  Hay  was  his  successor  as  well  as  Colswain's. 
Sortebrand  fitz  Ulf  was  (as  it  has  been  mentioned  before)  no  longer 
a  tenant  in  capite,  and  is  only  noticed  in  the  Roll  as  the  tenant  of 
William  de  Rullos  in  a  portion  of  what  had  been  his  own  fief  in 
Domesday.  But  Ghetelbern  of  Keal,  was  still  flourishing  in 
1114-16  with  an  increased  estate,  which  he  alone,  of  all  the  Lincoln- 
shire Barons  of  English  birth,  succeeded  in  transmitting  to  his 
posterity. 

Pinco  Dapifer,  the  Steward  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  held 
under  the  See  in  1114-16  17|  carucates,  including  Eresby,  all  of 
which  had  been  granted  to  him  since  Domesday,  and  as  it  may  be 
assumed  since  Bishop  Ranulfs  return  from  exile  in  1107.  His 
son,  Hugh  fitz  Pinco,  held  these  same  estates  in  1166,  under  the 
See  of  Durham,  as  seven  knights'f  fees,  which  his  daughter  Agnes 
carried  to  her  husband  Walter  Beke,  the  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Beke 
of  Eresby.  The  Roll  therefore  enables  us  to  correct  the  fabulous 
genealogy  recorded  by  the  Monks  of  Alvingham,  which  misled 
Dugdale  into  stating,  that  Walter  Beke  was  contemporary  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  held  the  Manor  of  Eresby  by  the  gift 
of  that  Sovereign.  J 

Ralj)h  de  Mortimer,  who  held  two  carucates  at  Wootton  in  the 
Wapentake  of  Yarborough  out  of  the  Domesday  fief  of  Mortimer, 
is  ignored  in  all  the  printed  pedigrees,  but  was  evidently  a  younger 
son  of  Ralph  de  Mortimer  of  Domesday.  This  estate  belonged  in 
1243  to  William  Mortimer,  of  Attleborough,  in  !N'orfolk,§  which 
suggests  that  we  have  in  Ralph  of  the  Roll  the  ancestor  hitherto 
undiscovered  of  the  Mortimers  of  Norfolk. 

It  is  suggestive  of  the  solution  of  another  interesting  genea- 
logical problem,  that  the  Honour  of  Belvoir  was  in  1114-16,  not  yet 
in  the  possession  of  William  de  Albini  Brito,  for,  with  one  excep- 
tion, all  that  Berenger  de  Todeni  held  under  his  father,  Robert  de 
Todeni  in  Domesday,  was  held  in  the  Roll  by  Robert  de  Insula, 
the   husband  of  Albreda,   who   was   almost   certainly   Berenger's 

*  Monasticov,m.,  218.  t  Liber  Niger,  p.  S07.  X  Baronage,  i.,  425. 

Testa  de  Nevill,  p.  348. 
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daughter  and  heir,  and  who  was  represented  in  1166  by  Hugh 
Pigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  the  son  of  Adeliza  of  Belvoir.  It  should 
be  observed  that  Eobert  de  I'lsle's  tenant  at  Burton,  Corringham, 
and  Bransby,  was  Eichard  de  Monte  Pinion  Pin^erna,  whose 
daughter  was  evidently  an  heiress ;  for  Henry,  son  and  heir  apparent 
of  Paner  de  Bath,  the  Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  in  1130,  paid  a  fine 
of  1 2  marks  of  silver  to  the  King  for  leave  to  marry  her,  of  which 
8  marks  was  still  unpaid  when  the  Pipe  Poll  of  that  year  was 
made  up. 

I  am  wholly  unable  to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  both 
the  small  estates  of  William  Tailbois,  who  would  seem  to  have  been 
related  to  Ivo  Tailbois,  came  into  possession  of  Eobert  de  Brus. 
But  it  is  certain  that  they  remained  with  his  descendants  for  gener- 
ations, and  that  Peter  de  Brusk  of  Selton  in  1243  held  the  same 
estate  in  Ashby  West.* 

These  notes  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  but  it  has  been  my 
wish  to  limit  them  to  points  of  some  difficulty  and  obscurity,  which 
deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto  received,  and  to 
persons  respecting  whom  the  Poll  supplies  some  new  information. 

1  now  proceed  to  translate  the  Eoll  itself  and  have  inserted  in 
my  translation  a  short  running  commentary  for  the  double  purpose 
of  better  identifying  the  persons  and  places  mentioned  in  the  text, 
and  of  specifying  the  Domesday  owners  of  each  estate,  so  far  as  I 
know  them.  My  additions  are  enclosed  between  brackets,  and  the 
words  Domesday,  carucates,  and  bovates,  are  abbreviated  into  Dom. 
cars,  and  bovs.  The  name  in  brackets  at  the  end  of  each  entry  is 
that  of  the  Domesday  owner. 


LIST  OP  LANDOWNEES  IN  EACH  HUNDEED  OE 
CENTUEY  [m  LINDSEY]  IN  LINCOLNSHIEE  TEMP. 
HEK  I. 

(From  the  Cotton  MSS.,  Claudius,  C.  5.) 

(Fo.  1.) 

West  Eiding. 

Manley  Wapentake  [includes  12]  J  hundreds.  [This  was 
the  largest  Wapentake  in  the  West  Eiding,  and  forms  the  north- 
west corner  of  Lindsey.  The  Earl  of  Chester  was  the  chief  land- 
owner in  Manley,  as  he  was  also  in  the  Wapentakes  of  Calceworth 
and  Hill]. 

Eichard,  Earl  [of  Chester],  has  34  cars.  2^  bovs.  in  West 
Halton,  [which  William  fitz  Nigel,  Constable  of  Chester,  held 
under  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  Dom.]. 

*   Testa  de  NevUl,  p.  835. 
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Walter  de  Gant  has  in  Winteringham  2  cars.,  of  which  Eohert 
Marmion  is  tenant  [as  he  was  of  Gilbert  de  Gant  in  Dom.],  and  in 
Eisby  2  cars.  2  bovs.,  and  in  Santon  1  bov.,  of  which  Walter 
de  St.  Paul  is  tenant.  [This  bovate  was  waste  when  Gilbert  de 
Gant  held  it  in  Dom.] 

EoGER  Marmion  has  in  Winteringham  1  car.  [which  belonged 
to  Gilbert  de  Gant  in  Dom.]. 

Ealph  Paganel  has  in  Broughton  11  cars.  5  bovs.,  and  in 
Casthorpe  3  bovs.,  and  in  Eoxby  3  cars.,  and  in  Scawby  3  cars. 
6J  bovs.,  and  in  Winterton  3  bovs.  [as  he  held  them  in  Dom.] 

Eanulf  Meschin  has  in  Eedbourn  1  car.  J  bov.,  and  in 
Hibalstow  1  car.,  and  in  Gamelsthorpe  ^  car.,  and  Saer  is  tenant 
of  3  bovs.  of  this  fief.     [Ivo  Tailbois  was  the  owner  in  Dom.] 

The  Abbot  of  Peterborough  has  1  car.  in  Alkborough,  and 
6  cars.  6  bovs.  in  Walcot-on-Trent,  and  4  cars.  6^  bovs. 
in  Messingham,  and  3  cars,  in  Holm,  and  1  car.  6  bovs.  in 
Eaventhorpe,    and    2  cars,    in   Manton,    and    1   car.    2  bovs.    in 

Hibalstow,  and  3  bovs.  in  Eisby,  and  in  Normanby, 

and  3^  bovs.  in  Ashby,  of  which is  tenant.     [All 

these  estates  belonged  to  the  Abbey  in  Dom.] 

(Fo.  lb.) 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn  has  in  Messingham,  Walcot,  and  Coleby, 
5  cars,  [which  belonged  to  Erneis  de  Buron  in  Dom.] 

St.  Mary's  [Cathedral],  Lincoln,  has  1  car.  2  bo7s. 

Stephen,  [Count]  of  Aumale,  has  in  !N'ormanby-on-Trent  7 
cars.,  and  in  Tealby  1  car.    [Drogo  de  Bevrere  in  Dom.]. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  has  3  bovs.  in  Stainton. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  1  car.  7  bovs.  in  Messingham 
[which  Malger,  ancestor  of  the  Vavasours,  held  under  the  See  of 
Lincoln  in  Dom.]. 

Egbert  de  Hay  has  1  car.  in  Scawby  [which  Alured  of 
Laughton  held  under  Colswain  in  Dom.]. 

The  King  has  9  cars.  2  bovs.  in  Appleby,  and  1  car.  in 
Santon  [part  of  Eoger  de  Busli's  Domesday  fief]. 

Egbert  de  Ferrers  has  12  cars,  in  Whitton  [which  belonged 
to  his  father  Henry  de  Ferrers  in  Dom.]. 

Norman  de  Arci  has  in  Walcot-on-Trent  1  car.  2  bovs., 
and  in  Flixborough  and  Coneysby  12  cars.,  and  in  Winterton  2 
cars.,  and  in  Coneysby  and  Crosby  1  car.  IJ  bov.,  and  in 
Eoxby  4  bovs.,  and  in  the  Hundred  of  Tealby  4  bovs.  [All 
which  were  included  in  his  Domesday  fief]  He  has  also  in  Eisby 
1  bov.,  and  in  Walcot  1  bov.  in  litigation. 

Alured  of  Laughton  has  2  bovs.  in  Hibalstow  [which 
belonged  in  Dom.  to  Colswain]. 
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The  Abbot  of  [St.  Mary's]  York  has  1  car.  in  Yaddlothorpe 
[which  belonged  to  Chetel  in  DoM.],  and  1  car.  3  bovs.  in  Win- 
terton  [which  belonged  to  Siward  the  Priest  in  Dom.].  It  would 
would  appear  from  the  Cartulary  of  St.  Mary's"*^  that  4  bovs.  in 
Winterton  were  the  gift  of  Alured,  and  the  other  7  of  Odo 
Rompharius,  who  was  also  the  donor  of  8  bovs.  in  the  Wapentake 
of  Walshcroft  (see  5  b). 

Gilbert  fitz  Gozelin  has  in  Bottesford  and  Ashby  1  car. 
4  bovs.,  and  in  Scawby  2  cars.  2  bovs.,  and  in  Waddingham  5  bovs., 
and  in  Eedbourn  7  cars.,  making  altogether  11  cars.  3  bovs. 
[His  father,  Gozelin  fitz  Lambert,  in  Dom.] 

William  de  Arcis  has  in  Scawby  2  cars.  1  bov.,  and  in 
Eedbourn  [which  is  a  berewick  of  Scawby]  3  bovs.  [which  formed 
the  Domesday  fief  of  his  father  Osbern  de  Arcis],  and  in  Hibal- 
stow  and  Gamelsthorp  

(Fo.  2.) 

William  Meschin  has  in  Scawby  1  car.,  where  Alured  de 
Laughton  is  tenant  [as  he  was  of  Durand  Malet  in  Dom.],  and  in 
Castlethorp  3  bovs.     [Durand  Malet  in  Dom.] 

Stephen",  Count  of  Moreton,  has  in  Waddingham  1  car. 
3  bovs.,  which  Eoger  de  Montbegon  holds.  [Eoger  of  Poictou 
in  Dom.] 

Hugh  de  Yal  has  6^  bovs.  in  Stainton  [which  were  held  in 
Dom.  by  Ilbert  de  Laci  under  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux]. 

Helpo  Balistarius  has  3  bovs.  in  Eedbourn  and  |  bov.  in 
Stainton  [as  he  held  them  in  Dom. J. 

Alan  de  Craon  has  in  Santon  7  bovs.,  of  which  Alured  de 
Laughton  is  tenant  [as  he  was  in  Dom.  of  Wido  de  Craon]. 

AsLACOE  Wapentake  contains  7J  Hundreds  [there  were  no 
great  estates  in  this  Wapentake,  and  the  largest  proprietors  were 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  17  cars.  7  bovs.,  and  Eobert  de 
Hay,  who  had  15  cars.  6  bovs.]. 

Ealph  Paganel  has  5  bovs.  in  Glentworth  [which  were  terra 
Regis  in  Dom.]. 

Eanulf  Meschin  has  in  I^ormanby-by-Spittal  5  cars.,  and  in 
Glentham  3  cars.,  of  which  Eainfrid  is  tenant  [as  he  was  of  Ivo 
Tailbois  in  Dom.],  and  in  Owmby  5  bovs.,  which  Gilbert  de  Calz 
holds,  and  in  Blyborough  4^  bovs.     [Ivo  Tailbois  in  Dom.] 

Gilbert  de  Calz  also  has  in  Waddingham  4  bovs. 

Stephen  [Count]  of  Aumale  has  in  Hemswell  1  car.  2 
bovs.,  and  in  Glentworth  1  car.  3  bovs.,  and  in  Hack  thorn  6^ 
bovs.,  of  which  Anschetil  de  Scuris  is  tenant.    [Martin  in  Dom.] 

Eanulf,  Bishop  of  Durham,  has  in  Blyborough  7  bovs.  [which 
belonged  to  his  See  in  Dom.]. 

*  Monastkon,  iii,,  549. 
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Egbert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1ms  in  Norton  6  cars.,  and  in 
Glentliam  and  Cainby  7  cars.  6  bovs.,  and  Martel  de  Tani  is 
tenant  there  of  2  cars.  4  bovs.  [The  Bishop  also]  has  in  Owrnby 
5  cars.  1  bov.,  and  in  Ingham  6  bovs.,  and  in  Coates  4  bovs.  [all 
of  which  belonged  to  his  See  in  Dom.]. 

(Fo.  2b.) 

Nigel  de  Albini  has  in  Blyborough  2  cars.  4:^  bovs.  [Geoffrey 
de  Wirce  in  Dom.] 

William  fitz  Eestold  holds  from  the  king  1  car.  1  bov. 
[in  Glentworth  which  was  his  father's  Domesday  fief.] 

Gilbert  fitz  Ggzelin  has  7  bovs.  in  Blyborough,  and  2  cars. 
4  bovs.  in  Harpswell,  and  5  bovs.  in  Glentworth,  and  1  car. 
4  bovs.  in  Ingham,  and  5  bovs.  in  Coates-by-Stow,  and  in  Hack- 
thorn  4  cars.  1  bov.,  and  in  Owmby  1  car.  5  bovs.,  of  which 
Eobert  de  Hay  is  tenant.  The  total  amount  of  his  fief  is  10  cars. 
2  bovs.     [Gozelin  fitz  Lambert  in  Dom.] 

William  Meschin  has  1  car.  in  Cammeringham,  where  Eobert 
de  Hay  is  his  tenant.     [Durand  Malet  in  Dom.] 

Mem.  That  there  are  in  the  vill  of  Coates  53  bovs.  of  land,  viz. : 
of  the  fief  of  Kyme  1 5  bovs. 
of  the  fief  of  the  Bp.  of  Lincoln  15  bovs. 
of  the  fief  of  Orby  15  bovs. 
of  the  fief  of  St.  Katherine's  [Nunnery  in  the  suburbs  of 

Lincoln]  4  bovs. 
of  the  fief  of  Cunnyngham  4  bovs. 

Egbert  de  Hay  has  in  Coates  and  in  Cammeringham  4  cars., 
and  in  Spridlington  1  car.  2  bovs.,  and  in  Fillingham  6  cars.  6  bovs., 
and  in  Ingham  6  bovs.,  as  well  as  4  bovs,  of  the  fief  of  Ealph  de 
Criol,  and  in  Hackthorn  3  bovs.,  and  in  Owmby  1  car.  5  bovs.,  and 
in  Cold  Hanworth  4  bovs.   [Colswain  in  Dom.] 

Simon  fitz  William  fitz  Anschitel  [ancestor  of  the  Lords 
Kyme  and  founder  of  a  Nunnery  of  the  Order  of  Sempringham  in 
his  Park  at  Bullington]  has  1  car.  4  bovs.  in  Hackthorn.  [Waldin 
Ingeniator  in  Dom.] 

Hugh  de  Laval  has  in  Great  and  Little  Coates  i^  bovs.,  and 
in  Hackthorn  6^  bovs.,  and  in  Firsby  3  cars.  4^  bovs.,  and 
in  Owmby  2J  bovs.,  and  in  Saxby  ^  bov.,  and  in  Normandby-on 
the-Cliff  1  car.,  of  which  Payn  and  his  brother  Geoffrey  are  tenants, 
and  in  Ingham  1  car.  [all  of  which  were  held  in  Dom.  by  Ilbert  de 
Laci  under  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux]. 

Anfrid  de  Canci  has  in  Willoughton  3  cars.  6i  bovs.,  of 
which  William  de  Bussa  is  tenant.     [Odo  Balistarius  in  Dgm.1. 

The  Abbot  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Angiers  has  2  cars.  2J  bovs. 
in  Willoughton  [which  belonged  in  Dom.  to  Waldin  Ingeniator, 
and  now  formed  part  of  the  endowment  of  Spalding  Priory,  which 
was  refounded  by  Ivo  Tailbois  as  a  cell  of  the  Angevine  Abbey]. 
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(Fo.  3.) 

The  Archbishop  of  York  has  in  Harpswell  5  J  bovs.,  and  in 
Hackthorn  1  car.  4  bovs.,  of  which  Gregory  is  tenant,  and  1  car. 
7  5  bovs.  of  which  Hugh  is  tenant.  [William  was  the  Archbishop's 
tenant  at  both  these  places  in  Dom.] 

Hugh  fitz  Eudo  [the  founder  of  Kirk  stead  Abbey  and  the 
ancestor  of  the  Lords  Tatteshall]  has  in  Saxby  2  cars.  5  bovs. 
[Eudo  fitz  Spirewic  in  Dom.] 

Count  Stephen  of  Brittany  has  in  Spridlington  1  car. 
3^  bovs.,  and  in  Hemswell  4  bovs.     [Count  Alan  in  Dom.] 

Manasser  Arsic  has  in  Owmby  2  bovs.,  and  in  Glentham  10 
bovs.,  and  in  Glentworth  7  bovs.,  of  which  Walter  fitz  William  is 
tenant.     [Wadard  was  tenant  here  of  Bishop  Odo  in  Dom.] 

Helpo  Balistarius  has  in  Snitterby  10  bovs.  [as  he  held  them 
in  DoM.],  and  in  Eillingham  2^  bovs.  and  a  ferling  of  1  bov. 

[Stephen]  Count  of  Moreton  has  in  Eillingham  2  cars.  3 J 
bovs.,  of  which  Eanulf  Bilion  is  tenant,  and  in  Ingham  6  bovs., 
and  in  Cold  Handworth  2  bovs.,  of  which  Rainald  Purcell  is 
tenant.    [Eoger  of  Poictou  in  Dom.] 

Ralph  de  Criol  has  in  Ingham  4  bovs.  [Rainer  de  Brimou  in 
DoM.] 

Lawress  Wapentake  contains  12  Hundreds  [Gilbert  de  Gand 
and  Colswain  were  the  chief  proprietors  in  Domesday,  and  were 
now  represented  by  Walter  de  Gand  22  cars.  2  bovs  ,  and  Robert  de 
Hay  20  cars.  5  bovs.,  but  the  largest  fief  in  this  Wapentake  in 
1114-16  was  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  25  cars  1  bov.,  which 
had  been  given  him  since  Domesday]. 

The  Canons  of  St.  Mary's  [Lincoln]  have  in  Welton  near 
Lincoln  and  in  Riseholm  and  in  Willingham  14  cars.  2  bovs. 
[as  they  held  them  in  Dom.],  of  which  the  Church  holds  4  bovs. 
and  Robert  de  Hay  2  bovs. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  in  Nettleham  12  cars.,  and  in 
Dunholme  5  cars.,  3  bovs.  and  7  cars,  in  Carlton  [which  were 
terra  Regis  in  Dom.].  The  Bishop  has  also  2  bovs.  in  Scothern 
and  4  bovs.  in  Reepham,  of  both  which  Gilbert  de  ^N'evill  is  tenant. 
[Ranulf  de  St.  Yaleri  in  Dom.] 

Alan  de  Perci  has  2  cars.  4 J  bovs.  in  Saxilby.  [William 
de  Perci  in  Dom.] 

Robert  de  Hay  has  5  cars,  in  Scothern,  and  2  cars.  4  bovs. 
in  Faldingworth,  and  3  cars,  in  Riseholme,  and  6  bovs.  in  Reei3ham, 
and  2  cars.  5  bovs.  in  Barlings,  and  1  car.  in  Thorpe,  and  2 
cars.  5J  bovs  in  Ingleby,  and  7  bovs.  in  Eristhorpe,  of  which 
WiUiam  fitz  Anchetil  is  tenant,  and  2  cars.  2  bovs.  in  Brattleby. 
[Colswain  in  Dom.] 
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(Fo.  3h.) 

William  Meschin  has  in  Faldingworth  2  cars.  4  bovs.,  of 
which  Ealph  Malet  is  tenant.     [William  Blund  in  Dom.] 

St.  Mary's,  Lincoln,  has  in  Fristhorpe  2  cars.  1  bov.,  of 
which  Nigel  was  tenant.  [This  formed  part  of  the  3  cars,  which 
belonged  to  Colswain  in  Dom.  The  remaining  7  bovs.  had  passed 
to  Eobert  de  Hay,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  last  entry  but  one.] 

William  Torniant  has  in  Faldingworth  1  car.  [which  was  held 
in  demesne  by  his  father  Osbern  the  Priest  in  Dom.]. 

Eobert  de  l'Isle  has  in  Aisthorpe  2  cars.,  of  which  Bnselin  is 
tenant  [and  which  Berenger  de  Todeni  held  under  his  father  Eobert 
in  Dom.],  also  in  South  Carlton  6  cars.,  of  which  Alan  de  Tuit 
(son  of  Ealph  de  Tuit,  Berenger's  tenant  at  Stoke,  Notts.)  is  tenant 
[Sortebrand  in  Dom.],  and  1  car.  in  Burton,  of  which  Eichard  de 
Montpincon  is  tenant.       [Eobert  de  Todeni  in  Dom.] 

Alfrid  de  Canci  has  in  Dunholme  2  cars.  5  bovs.,  of 
which  Ealph  the  Canon,  the  brother  of  Osbern  the  Sheriff,  is 
tenant.     [Odo  Balistarius  in  Dom.] 

Eanulf,  Bishop  of  Durham  has  in  Snarford  3  cars.,  of  which 
Gozelin  dapifer,  [the  ancestor  of  the  Amundeville  family]  is  tenant 
[Colswain  held  it  under  the  See  in  Dom.]. 

Hugh  de  Yal  has  in  Dunholme  2  cars.,  and  in  Scothern  7  bovs. 
[Hbert  de  Laci  in  Dom.] 

Ealph  Paganel  has  in  Dunholme  2  cars.,  of  which  Gozelin 
dapifer  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  tenant  [as  his  father  was 
in  Dom.]. 

Norman  de  Arci  has  1  car.  1  bov.  in  Scothern  [which  he 
held  in  demesne  in  Dom.]. 

The  Abbot  of  Peterborough  has  4  cars.  4  bovs.  in  Scothern 
and  Sudbrook-Holme,  and  3  cars,  in  Fiskerton,  and  4  cars.  6  bovs.  in 
Eeepham  [as  the  Abbey  held  them  in  Dom.]. 

EoGER  Marmion  has  in  Cherry  WilKngham  1  car.  6  bovs. 
[Gilbert  de  Gand  in  Dom.] 

WiGOT  OF  Lincoln  has  4  cars,  in  Broxholme,  and  3  cars. 
5  J  bovs.  in  North  Ingleby.     [Eobert  de  Todeni  in  Dom.] 

Manasser  Arsio  has  1  car.  4  bovs.  in  Saxilby,  of  which 
Turstan  de  Eenni  is  tenant  [Wadard  was  tenant  here  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bayeux  in  Dom.]. 

Egbert  fitz  Eoy  has  in  Aisthorpe  6  bovs.  which  Eobert 
Hundyfot  holds  under  William  Torniant.  [Ulviet  the  King's  Thane 
in  Dom.] 

(Fo.  4.) 

Walter  de  Gand  has  in  Burton  near  Lincoln  5  cars,  and  in 

Scampton  6  cars.,  and  in  West  Thorpe  2    cars.   7  bovs 

and  in  East  Thorpe    3  cars.   2  bovs.,  of   which   Walter,   son  of 
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Eagemer  [the  ancestor  of  the  baronial  family  of  Welles]  is  tenant, 
and  in  Nettleham  2  bovs.,  and  in  Eiseholme  2  cars.,  and  in  Brattleby 
1  car.  6  bovs.,  of  all  ^^hich  Robert  de  Hay  is  tenant  [as  Colswain 
was  tenant  in  Dom.  there  of  Gilbert  de  Gand],  and  in  North  Carlton 
6  bovs.,  of  which  Fulco  Albus  is  tenant.     [Gilbert  de  Gand  in  Dom.] 

William  de  Eullos  has  in  Burton-by-Lincoln  3  cars.,  of  which 
Sortebrand  fitz  Ulf  is  tenant.  [Sortebrand  was  the  owner  in  Dom.] 

Hugh  de  Lovetot  has  3  cars,  in  Gretwell  [where  Thorold  de 
Lisours  was  Eoger  de  Busli's  tenant  in  Dom.]. 

Eoger  de  Gand  has  4  cars.,  of  which  Fulco  Albus  is  tenant. 

Eoger  Mascharel  [occurs  in  the  Lincolnshire  PipeEoU,  1130]. 

Eoger  de  Valoins  has  2  cars,  in  Burton-by-Lincoln,  of  which 
Hardier  is  tenant.     [Peter  de  Yaloins  in  Dom.] 

CoRRiNGHAM  WAPENTAKE  contains  5  hundreds  [of  which  nearly 
one  third  belonged  to  Peterborough  Abbey  in  Domesday. 

Nigel  de  Albini  has  8  cars,  in  Gainsborough,  and  1  car.  in 
Yawthorpe,  and  4  cars,  in  Somerby.     [Geoffrey  de  Wirce  in  Dom.] 

Stephen  [Count]  of  Brittany,  has  in  Lea  and  Somerby  and 
Heapham  5  cars.,  of  which  Goisfrid,  son  of  Treatun,  is  tenant 
[Eobert  was  tenant  there  of  Count  Alan  in  Dom.]. 

Egbert  de  l'Isle  has  2  cars,  in  Corringham,  of  which  Eichard 
de  Mont  Pingon  Pincerna  is  tenant  [but  which  were  held  in  Dom. 
by  Beringer  de  Todeni  under  his  father  Eobert]. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  2  cars,  in  Grayingham,  of  which 
Eichard  fitz  Malger  is  tenant  [as  his  father  Malger  was  the  Bishop's 
tenant  in  Dom.]. 

Eanulf,  Bishop  of  Durham,  has  6  bovs.  in  Cleatham.  [Alden 
the  King's  Thane  in  Dom.] 

Hugh  de  Val  has  6  bovs.  in  Northorpe,  and  6  bovs.  in  Cleatham 
[held  in  Dom.  by  Hbert  de  Laci  under  Bishop  Odo]. 

Alan  de  Craon  has  1  car.  6  bovs.  in  Blyton,  and  3  cars. 
1  bov.  in  Laughton,  and  4  bovs.  in  Scotton.  [Wido  de  Ciaon 
in  DoM.] 

(Fo.  4  b.) 

[Stephen]  Count  of  Moreton,  has  in  Laughton  2  cars. 
6  bovs.,  and  in  Northorpe  and  Southorpe  and  Thouock  and 
Dunstall  6  cars.,  and  in  Scotton  4  bovs.,  and  in  Yawthorpe  4  bovs., 
and  in  Blyton  2  bovs.,  of  all  which  Eoger  de  Montbegon  is  tenant 
[Eoger  of  Poictiers  in  Dom.]. 

The  Abbot  of  Peterborough  has  6  cars,  in  Scotton,  and  8 
cars,  in  Scotter,  and  3  cars.  Scotterthorpe,  and  4  bovs.  in  Yawthorpe, 
of  which  Herbert  is  tenant,  and  1  car.  in  Northorpe,  of  which 
E.  de  Nevill  is  tenant,  and  1  car.  in  Cleatham,  of  which  Herbert 
is  tenant  [Peterborough  Abbey  in  Dom.]. 


V 
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Eanulf  Meschin  has  2  cars,  in  Dunstall,  and  2  cars,  in  Scotton, 
of  which  Wido  de  Vermis  is  tenant  [Ivo  Tailbois  in  Dom.]. 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn  has  1  car.  in  Grayingham  [Erneis  de  Buron 
in  Dom.]. 

In  Axholme  Wapentake  are  4  Hundreds,  in  each  one  of  which 
are  12  cars,  of  land,  and  Nigel  de  Albini  [the  ancestor  of  the 
Mowbray  family]  holds  the  whole  Wapentake  in  demesne  [as 
Geoffrey  de  Wirce  did  in  Dom.]. 

In  the  Wapentake  of  Wells  are  7  hundreds,  in  each  one  of 
which  are  12  cars,  of  land.  [The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  the  chief 
projDrietor,  but  from  some  unexplained  reason,  a  full  quarter  of  this 
Wapentake  was  left  unsurveyed  by  the  Domesday  Commissioners. 
It  is  possible  that  a  leaflet  was  lost  in  transmission  to  the  Exchequer.] 

EoBERT,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  has  in  the  Hundred  of  Newton 
12  cars.,  and  in  the  Hundreds  of  Stow  and  Brampton  10  cars., 
and  in  Normanby  and  Ketsby  8  cars.  4  bo  vs.,  and  in  Upton 
Hundred  8  cars.  5  bovs.,  and  the  Bishop  holds  under  the 
King's  Barons  as  follows,  viz.  : — under  Gilbert  fitz  Gozelin  1  car.  in 
Stow,  and  under  Eainer  de  Brimou  3  bovates  in  Willingham-by-Stow, 
and  2  bovs.  under  Hugh  de  Val  in  the  same  town,  and  also  2  bovs. 
in  demesne  under  Walter  de  Gant. 

(Fo.  5.) 

Hugh  de  Val  has  8  cars,  in  Sturton-by-Stow  [which  Ilbert  de 
Laci  in  Dom.  held  under  Bishop  Odo],  in  Willingham  in  Stow 
3  cars.  4  bovs.,  of  wdiich  Hamelin  and  Eobert  de  Hay  are 
tenants,  but  Hugh  de  Lovetot  is  tenant  there  of  2  bovs.  [This 
estate  at  Willingham  was  held  by  Ilbert  de  Laci  in  Dom.,  partly  as 
tenant  in  chief  and  partly  as  tenant  of  Bishop  Odo] 

Gilbert  fitz  Gozelin  has  6  cars,  in  Willingham-by-Stow.  [His 
father  in  Dom.] 

Robert  de  Hay  has  3  cars,  in  Ketsby  [where  Hugh  was  the 
tenant  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  Dom.]. 

Eobert  de  l'Isle  has  2  cars,  in  Bransby  of  which  Eichaid  [de 
Mont  Pingou]  Pincerna  is  tenant.  [Berenger  de  Todeni  held  it 
under  his  father  Eobert  in  Dom.] 

Stephen,  Count  of  Brittany,  has  in  Gate  Burton  4  cars. 
■|  bov.,  and  in  Marton,  near  Gainsborough,  6  bovs.,  of  which  Haco, 
son  of  Aleuric  is  tenant,  and  in  Upton  1  car.  Gf  bovs.,  and  in 
Wilhngham-by-Stow  3  cars.  4  bovs.,  of  which  Hugh's  wife  is 
tenant  [Count  Alan  in  Dom.]. 

The  Count  of  Moreton  has  in  Upton  1  car.  5  bovs.,  of 
which  Pain  de  Villers  is  tenant. 

Odo  of  St.  Croix,  has  8  cars,  between  carucate  and  increment. 
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Stephen  [Count  of]  Brittany  has  5  cars.  2  bovs.  between 
land  and  increment. 

CoLUMBANUS  lias  3  cars.  4  bovs.  between  land  and  increment. 

Eainer  de  Evermou  has  6  cars.  [His  estates  were  at  Lea,  near 
Gainsborough,  in  which  parish  he  founded  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
the  Gilbertine  Nunnery  of  Hevening,  which  was  afterwards  enlarged 
and  further  endowed  by  Odo  de  St.  Croix.]* 

North  Eiding. 

Walshcroft  Wapentake  includes  8  hundreds,  and  in  each  one 
of  them  are  12  cars.  [Estates  in  this  Wapentake  were  small,  and 
the  Count  of  Moreton's  14  cars.  3  bovs.  was  the  largest.] 

Stephen,  Count  of  Aumale  has  in  Thorganby  1  car.  7 
bovs,  and  in  Stainton-in-the-Yale  6  bovs.,  of  which  Herbert  St. 
Quintin  is  tenant,  and  in  Claxby  6  bovs.  [Drogo  de  Bevrere  in 
DoM.] 

The  Bishop  op  Lincoln  has  5  bovs.  in  Thorganby,  of  which 
Gerard  de  Beelsby  is  tenant  [Waldin  Ingeniator  in  Dom.],  and  in 
Owersby  2  cars.,  and  in  Kingerby  2  cars.,  and  in  Claxby  1  bov. 
[which  belonged  in  Dom.  to  his  See]. 

Norman  de  Arci  has  in  Thorganby  1  car.  6  bovs.,  and  in  Croxby 

3  bovs.,  and  in  Owersby  2^  bovs.  and  a  ferling,  and  in  Normanby- 
on-the-Wold  2  bovs.,  and  in  Claxby  1  bov.  [as  he  held  them  in 
DoM.]. 

(Fo.  5  b.) 

Eanulf  Meschin  has  6  bovs.  in  Thorganby,  and  5  bovs.  in 
Croxby,  and  2  bovs.  in  North  Wilhngham,  and  1  car.  in  Holton- 
le-Moor,  and  3  cars,  in  Normanby-on-the-Wold  and  Claxby,  and 
1  car.  in  Walesby,  and  2  bovs.  in  Thoresway,  and  3  bovs.  in  Nor- 
manby,  where  Alan  is  the  tenant.     [Ivo  Tailbois  in  Dom.] 

EoBERT  de  l'Isle  has  1  car.  in  Thorganby,  and  1  car.  in  Croxby, 
and  5  cars.  7  bovs.  in  Binbrook,  and  3  cars.  5  k  bovs.  in  Orforth 
[all  which  Berenger  de  Todeni  held  under  his  father  Eobert  in  Dom.]. 

William  Torniant  has  1  car.  in  Binbrook.  [His  father,  Osbern 
the  Sheriff,  was  owner  in  Dom.] 

William  Meschin  has  in  Croxby  1  car.,  of  which  William,  the 
nephew  of  Osbern  the  Sheriff,  is  tenant  [William  was  the  tenant  there 
of  William  Blund  in  Dom.],  and  3  bovs.  in  Middle  Easen,  of  which 
Ealph  Malet  is  tenant,  and  4  bovs.  in  Linwood.  [Durand  Malet  in 
Dom.],  and  5  bovs.  in  Normanby,  and  11  bov.  in  Middle  Easen,  of 
which  Walter  Malet  is  tenant. 

Alan  de  Craon  has  1  car.  ^  bov.  in  Binbrook  and  in  Orforth, 
where  Alured  de  Laughton  holds  2  cars,  as  tenant  [as  he  did 
under  him  under  Wido  de  Craon  in  Dom.]. 

The  Abbot  of  [St.  Mary's]  York  has  4  bovs.  in  Usselby,  and 

4  bovs.  in  Osgodby  [by  the  gift  of  Odo  Eompharius].f 

*  Monasticon,  v.,  723.  ^  Monastkon,  in.,  M^. 
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William  Torniant  has  3  bo  vs.  in  Newton-by-Toft  [which 
Colswain  held  under  Eainer  de  Brimou  in  Dom.]. 

Ealph  de  Criol  has  5^  bovs.  in  Stainton-le-Vale,  and  1  bov.  in 
iN'orth  Willingham.  [Eainer  de  Brimou  in  Dom.],  and  1  car.  in 
Otby  [Eoger  of  Poictou  in  Dom.],  and  3  bovs.  in  Newton-by-Toft, 
of  which  Eobert  de  Hay  is  tenant  [Colswain  held  it  under  Eainer 
in  Dom.]. 

Alan  de  Perci  has  4^  bovs.  in  Stainton-le-Vale  and  2^  bovs.  in 
Willingham,  and  6^  bovs,  in  jSTorth  Owersby,  and  1  car.  4  bovs. 
in  Thornton-le-Moor.     [William  de  Perci  in  Dom.] 

Ealph  Paganel  has  1  car.  6  bovs.  in  Tealby,  and  1  car.  in 
Xorth  Willingham,  and  7  cars.  2f  bovs.  in  Easen,  and  in 
another  Easen  1  car.  6  bovs.,  and  in  Osgodby  1  bov.  [as  he  held 
them  in  Dom.],  and  J  bov.  in  Usselby. 

Gilbert  fitz  Gozelin  has  1  car.  in  Tealby,  and  1  car.  4|  bovs. 
in   North   Willingham,    and    1    car.    1    bov.  in    Normanby,    and 

3  cars,  in  Bleasby,  and  1  bov.  in  Osgodby,  and  3  bovs.  in  Middle 
Easen,  of  which  Eobert  de  Hay  is  tenant.  [Gozelin  fitz  Lambert 
in  Dom.] 

(Po.  6.) 

The  Count  of  Moreton  has  1  car.  4  bovs.   in  Tealby,  and 

4  cars.  4  bovs.  in  South  Kelsey  and  Thornton-le-Moor,  and 
1  car.  in  HoJton-le-Moor,  and  2  cars,  in  Walesby,  and  1  car.  in 
Little  Easen,  and  of  all  these  Eoger  de  Montbegon  is  tenant,  and 
in  Osgodby  3  bovs.,  and  in  Six-hills  2  cars.  3  bovs.,  and  in 
Owersby  1  car.  4  bovs.,  of  which  the  Monks  of  Winghale  are 
tenants.  [All  these  estates  belonged  to  Eoger  of  Poictou  in  Dom., 
who  founded  before  1083  Winghale  Priory,  in  the  parish  of  South 
Kelsey,  as  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin's,  at  Seez  in  Normandy, 
which  was  founded  by  his  father  and  mother  in  1050.] 

Alan  of  Lincoln  has  1  car.  4  bovs.  in  Linwood,  and  5  cars. 
6  bovs.  in  Thoresway  which  he  holds  in  demesne,  and  4|-  bovs. 
in  Little  Easen,  and  2^  bovs.  in  Middle  Easen.  [Alured  of  Lincoln 
in  Dom.] 

The  Count  of  Mellent  has  1  car.  in  Stainton-le-Yale.  [Hugh 
fitz  Baldric  in  Dom.] 

Count  Odo  has  1  car.  3  bovs.  in  Newton-by-Toft,  and  5 
bovs.  in  Osgodby,  and  1  car.  in  Eisby,  near  Market  Easen.  [Odo, 
Bishop  of  Bayeux  in  Dom.] 

The  Count  of  Brittany  has  4  bovs.  in  Tealby  [which 
formed  part  of  Bishop  Odo's  fief  in  Dom.]. 

Manasser  Arsig  has  in  Toft-by- Newton  1  car.  6|-  bovs., 
and  2  cars.  6  bovs.  in  Owersby,  of  all  which  Walter  fitz  William 
is  tenant,  and  in  Middle  Easen  2  cars.  2  bovs.,  of  which  Gilbert 
de  Nevill  is  tenant  [all  which  were  held  by  Wadard  under 
Bishop  Odo  in  Dom.]. 
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Anfrid  de  Canci  has  4  cars,  in  Walesby  [where  his  son  Simon 
gave  twenty  shillings'  worth  of  land  as  a  marriage  portion  to  his 
sister].* 

Hugh  de  Laval  has  6  bovs.  in  Newton-by-Toft,  of. which 
Eichard,  son  of  Losward,  is  tenant  [Ilbert  de  Laci  held  it 
under  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux  in  Dom.]. 

Haverstoe  Wapentake  contains  7J  hundreds,  and  each  one  of 
them  are  12  cars.  [The  chief  proprietor  was  the  Count  of  Brittany, 
who  was  the  owner  of  more  than  half  the  wapentake.] 

[Stephen]  Count  of  Brittany  has  6  cars,  in  Waltham,  and 
6  cars,  in  Barnoldby-le-Beck,  and  4  cars.  4  bovs.  in  Beelsby,  and 
4  cars,  in  Hatcliffe,  and  2  cars,  in  Grainsby,  and  3  cars,  in  Eaven- 
dale,  and  1  car.  4  bovs.  in  Brigsley,  and  6  bovs.  in  Ashby,  and  1 
car.  3  bovs.  in  Waith,  and  1  car.  1  bov.  in  I^orth  Thoresby,  and 
3  cars,  in  Fenby,  and  3  cars,  in  Beesby,  and  3  cars,  in  Cadeby, 
where  Walter  is  the  tenant,  and  2  cars.  2  bovs.  in  Hawerby,  and  3 
cars.  4  bovs.  in  Wold-Newton,  and  3  cars,  in  Grimsby,  and  2  bovs. 
in  Wold-Newton,  and  6  cars.  2  bovs.,  in  the  Count's  demesne,  and 
2  cars.  2|  bovs.  in  Swinhope,  of  which  Anfrid  de  Canci  is  tenant 
[and  which  was  held  in  dower  in  1186  by  the  widow  of  Anfrid's 
son,  Simon  de  Canci].     [Count  Alan  of  Brittany  in  Dom.] 

(Fo.  6  b.) 

PicoT  DE  Lacels  has  2  cars.  3  bovs.  in  Fulstow  [where 
Picot  was  the  tenant  of  Alan,  Count  of  Brittany,  in  Dom.]. 

Walbert  has  under  the  Bishop  of  Durham  4  bovs.  in  Newton- 
le-Wold  [where  he  was  the  Bishop's  tenant  in  Dom.],  and  in  Audby 
1  bov,,  of  which  Eoger  de  Laci  is  tenant  [Bishop  Odo  in  Dom.]. 

EicHARD  Earl  [of  Chester]  has  6  bovs.  in  Fulstow.  [Earl 
Hugh  in  Dom.] 

Eanulf  Meschin  has  4  cars.  3  bovs.  in  Caburne,  of  which 
Hugh  is  the  tenant.  [Eoger  was  tenant  there  of  Ivo  Tailbois  in 
Dom.] 

William  Meschin  has  1  car.  7  bovs.  in  Eothwell,  andl  bov. 
in   Caburne,   and  2 J  bovs.  in  Cuxwold.       [Durand  Malet  in  Dom.] 

Ealph  Paganel  has  2  bovs.  in  Eothwell,  of  which  Goislin  is' 
tenant.     [Bishop  Odo  in  Dom.] 

Alan  de  Perci  has  1  car.  in  Caburne  and  2  bovs.  in  Cuxwold, 
of  which  Eobert  de  Arci  is  tenant  [as  his  father,  Norman  de  Arci, 
was  tenant  of  William  de  Perci  in  Dom.]. 

Alan  of  Lincoln  has  5  cars.  1  bov.  in  Eothwell  and  Caburne. 
[Alured  of  Lincoln  in  Dom.] 

The  Archbishop  of  York  has  1  car.  in  Cuxwold,  of  which 
Alan  de  Moncells  is  tenant.     [It  belonged  to  his  See  in  Dom.] 

«  Tc&ia  de  Nevill,  p.  348. 
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The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  1  car.  in  Beelsby  and  2  bovs.  in 
Eavendale.     [Waldin  Ingeniator  in  Dom.] 

Anfrid  de  Canci  holds  under  the  King  2  cars.  4|  bovs.  in 
SwinbopC;  and  in  the  same  town  2  cars.  2^  bovs.  under  the  Count 
of  Brittany.  [The  first  of  these  estates  belonged  to  Odo  Balistarius 
in  Dom.,  and  the  second  to  Count  Alan  of  Brittany.] 

Alan  de  Craon  has  1  car.  2  bovs.  in  Eavendale,  and  1  car. 
and  1  bo  v.  in  Ashby-cum-Fenby,  and  in  Brigsley  and  Waith  5^  bovs., 
and  Walter,  son  of  Alured  [of  Laughton]  is  tenant  of  the  whole 
[and  his  father  was  tenant  of  Wido  de  Craon  in  Dom.]. 

Hugh  de  Laval  has  1  car.  2  bovs.  in  Eavendale,  and  1  car. 
in  Ashby-cum-Fenby,  and  6  bovs.  in  Brigsley,  and  5^  bovs.  in 
"VVaith,  and  4  cars.  3  bovs.  in  iN'orth  Thoresby  [where  Ilbert  de 
Laci  was  the  Domesday  tenant  of  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux]. 

AYiLLiAM  FiTZ  Haco  has  in  Cuxwold  7i  bovs,  under  the  King 
and  under  Eanulf  Meschin  and  Alan  de  Perci  and  the  Count  of 
Moreton  [an  estate  made  up  out  of  Manors  which  belonged  in  Dom. 
to  Hugh  fitz  Baldric,  Ivo  Tailbois  and  William  de  Perci]. 

Manasser  Arsic  has  in  Rothwell  and  ^orth  Coates  5  bovs.,  of 
which  Gilbert  de  Nevill  is  tenant  [Bishop  Odo  in  Dom.],  and 
Eichard  fitz  Eolf  and  Jordan  the  Canon  hold  1  bov.  as  under-tenants. 

Eoger  Marmion  has  in  Fulstow  1  car.  6  bovs  ,  of  which  Picot 
[de  Lacels]  is  the  tenant  [Eoger's  father,  Eobert  Marmion  was 
tenant  there  in  Dom.  of  Eobert  Dispenser]. 

Eanulf,  Bishop  of  Durham,  has  2  cars.  7  bovs.  [in  Fulstow 
and  Newton]  Pinco  dapifer  is  tenant  [Pinco's  grand-daughter  and 
heiress  carried  this  estate  to  her  husband,  Walter  Beke,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Bekes  of  Eresby]. 

Carbonellus  has  4  bovs.  in  Bleasby  [Godric,  son  of  Agemund, 
in  Dom. J. 

In  Bradley  Wapentake  are  3|  Hundreds  and  in  each  one  of 
them  12  cars.  [It  should  be  6 J  Hundreds,  for  Eanulf  Meschin 
alone  had  42  cars.  6  bovs.  in  this  Wapentake,  and  Hamo  Dapifer 
had  14  cars.  4  bovs.] 

Hamo  Dapifer  has  14  cars.  4  bovs.  in  Bradley  Wapentake, 
as  well  as  10  sockmen  in  Laceby  [part  of  Bishop  Odo's  Domesday 
fief]. 

Stephen  [Count]  op  Aumale  has  5  cars.  3  bovs.,  viz : — in 
Weelsby  4  cars.,  and  in  Great  Coates  7-|-  bovs.,  and  in  Bradley 
i  bov  ,  and  in  Grimsby  2  bovs.,  and  in  Hall  [in  Cleathorpe]  1  bov. 
[Drogo  de  Bevrere  in  Dom.] 

Eanulf  Meschin  has  in  Tetney  and  Humberstone  and  in 
Thrunsco  and  in  Waith  15  cars.  3  bovs.,  and  in  Humberstone 
11  cars,  in  demesne,  and  in  Thrunsco  1  car.,  and  in  Waith  1  car., 
and  in  Aylesby  3  bovs.,  making  12  cars,  in  demesne  (6'?'c),  and  in 
Irby-on-Humber  1  car.     [Ivo  Tailbois  in  Dom.] 
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(Fo  7b.) 

Hugh  de  Val  has  in  Clee  and  Thrunsco  1  car.  4  bo  vs.,  of 
which  William  fitz  Haco  is  tenant  [held  in  Dom.  under  Bishop  Odo 
by  Ilbert  de  Laci]. 

The  King  has  in  Grimsby  and  in  Swallow  2  cars.  5  bo  vs.,  which 
are  reckoned  amongst  the  14  cars.  4  bovs.  held  by  Hamo  Dapifer. 

EiCHARD  Earl  [of  Chester]  has  in  Irby  1  car.  4  bovs.,  of 
which  William  Constable  [of  Chester]  is  tenant  [as  his  father  was 
of  Earl  Hugh  in  Dom.]. 

The  Count  of  Brittany  has  2  cars.  4  bovs.  in  Aylesby, 
and  1  car.  6  bovs.  in  Swallow  [which  were  held  under  Count 
Alan  by  Picot  de  Lacels  in  Dom.]. 

i!^ORMAN  de  Arci  has  4  bovs.  in  Little  Coates  [as  he  held  them 
in  Dom.]. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  has  5  bovs.  in  Healing  and  Clee,  of 
Avhich  Ealph  is  tenant,  and  6  bovs  in  Swallow,  of  which  Eichard  de 
Yerli  is  tenant  [as  his  father,  William  de  Verli,  was  in  Dom.], 

Manasser  Arsic  has  1  car.  4^  bovs.  in  Healing  and  Clee 
of  which  Gilbert  de  Nevill  is  tenant  and  Osbert  is  under-tenant 
[Wadard  was  Domesday  tenant  there  of  Bishop  Odo]. 

Alan  de  Perci  has  J  bov. 

Egbert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  has  2  bovs.  at  Hall  [in  Cleethorpe 
Waldin  Ingeniator  in  Dom.]. 

William  Meschin  has  4  cars.  7  bovs.  in  Great  Coates  and 
Irby-on-Humber,  and  4  bovs.  in  Irby,  and  a  1  car.  3  bovs.  in  Great 
Coates  [Durand  Malet  in  Dom.]. 

Ealph  de  Criol  has  7  bovs.  in  Holton-le-Clay  [Eainer  de  Brimou 
in  Dom.]. 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn  has  in  Swallow  1  car.  2  bovs. ,  of  which 
Wimund  is  tenant  [as  he  was  of  Eoger  of  Poictou  in  Dom.]. 

Alan  of  Lincoln  has  3  cars,  f  bov.  in  Healing  and  Swallow 
[Alured  of  Lincoln  in  Dom.]. 

Eanulf,  Bishop  [of  Durham]  has  6  bovs.  in  Aylesby  [which 
belonged  to  his  See  in  Dom.]. 

(Fo.  8.) 

Ludborough  Wapentake  contains  3  hundreds,  in  each  one  of 
which  are  12  cars.  [This  was  the  smallest  wapentake  in  Lindsey, 
and  the  largest  estate  in  it  was  that  of  Eobert  de  ITsle.] 

Egbert  de  l'Isle  has  8  cars,  in  Ludborough,  and  4  cars. 
4  bovs.  in  Fotherby,  of  which  Walter  is  the  tenant  [held  in  Dom. 
by  Beringer  de  Todeni  under  his  father,  Eobert  de  Todeni]. 

Egbert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  2  cars,  in  Wyham,  and  2  cars. 
2  bovs.  in  jN^un-Ormsby  [which  belonged  to  his  See  in  Dom.]. 

Stephen  of  Aumale  has  4  cars.  4  bovs.  in  Nun-Ormsby. 
[Drogo  de  Bevrere  in  Dom.]. 
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Ranulf  Meschin  lias  2  cars.  2  bovs.  in  Nun-Ormsby,  and 
1  car.  and  3  bovs.  in  Little  Grimsby,  and  2  cars,  in  Wyham.  [Ivo 
Tailbois  in  Dom.] 

Ranulf,  Bp.  of  Durham,  has  7  bovs.  in  Fotherby  [which  was 
included  in  the  Domesday  fief  of  his  See]. 

The  Monks  [of  St.  Karilepho  in  Maine]  have  3  cars,  in 
Covenham,  and  1  car.  in  Ludney  [which  were  given  them  before 
Dom.  by  William  I.  at  the  request  of  William  de  St,  Karilepho, 
Bishop  of  Durham."^ 

Alan  de  Perci  has  1  car.  in  Grainthorpe,  and  1  car.  4  bovs. 
in  Little  Grimsby,  and  2  cars,  in  Covenham.  [William  de  Perci 
in  DoM.] 

Yarborough  Wapentake  contains  14  hundreds,  in  each  one  of 
which  are  12  cars.  [The  Count  of  Aumale  was  the  largest 
proprietor.] 

Stephen  of  Aumale  has  25  cars.  5  bovs,,  viz.,  in  Barrow- 
on-Humber  11  cars,  and  in  Thornton  Curtis  8  cars.,  and  in  K"un- 
Coltham  1  car.,  and  in  Killingholm  1  car.,  and  in  Limber  1  car., 
and  in  Goxhill  2  cars.  4  bovs.,  and  in  Kirmington  6  bovs.,  and 
in  Kettleby  5 J  bovs.     [Drogo  de  Bevrere  in  Dom.] 

Ranulf  Meschin,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  has  3  cars.  4  bovs.  in 
East  Halton,  and  6  bovs.  in  Little  London,  and  1  car.  in  Little 
Limber,  and  2  bovs.  in  Keelby,  of  which  Gilbert  de  Calz  is  tenant, 
and  in  Habrough  3  bovs.,  and  in  Newsham  5  bovs.,  and  in 
Brocklesby  3  bovs.     [Ivo  Tailbois  in  Dom.] 

(Fo.  8b.) 

Ralph  de  Criol  has  2  cars,  in  Great  Limber  [Rainer  de 
Brimou  in  Dom.]. 

Walter  de  Gant  has  in  Barton-on-Humber  and  South 
Eerriby  and  the  Sokes  appertaining  17  cars.,  and  in  Horkstow  4 
cars.,  of  which  Alan  de  Perci  is  tenant  [these  estates  were 
evidently  given  to  Alan  de  Perci  as  the  marriage  portion  of  his 
wife  Emma,  the  daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Gant,  to  whom  they 
belonged  in  Dom.]. 

Geoffrey  Murdac  has  1  car.  6  bovs.  in  Kettleby,  Thorpe  and 
Bigby  [Hugh  Eitz  Baldric  in  Dom.]. 

Alan  de  Perci  has  4  cars,  in  Horkstow  [under  Walter  de  Gant, 
see  above],  and  5  cars,  in  Immingham  and  Thornton-Curtis,  and  2 
cars.  4  bovs.  in  Somerby,  and  2  cars.  3  bovs.  in  Owmby-by-Spittal, 
and  1  car.  in  Habrough  [AVilliam  de  Perci  in  Dom.],  and  H  bov. 
in  Wootton,  and  4  bovs.  in  Burnham,  and  \  bov.  in  Searby,  and 
\  bov.  in  Cadney,  and  \  bov.  in  Grassby. 

*  Monasticon,  i.,  555, 
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Robert  de  Calz  and  Geoffrey  Halselin  have  4  cars.  5 J 
bovs.  in  Wrawby  [which  Ralph  Halselin  held  imder  his  uncle 
Geoffrey  in  Dom.]. 

Norman  de  Arci  has  9  cars.  2  bovs.  in  Stallingborough.  and 
4  bovs.  in  Immingham,  and  4  bovs.  in  Little  London,  and  4  cars. 
3  bovs.  in  Killingholme,  and  6i  bovs.  in  Wootton,  and  6  bovs.  in 
Ulceby,  and  4  bovs.  in  Little  Limber,  and  2  bovs.  in  Brocklesby, 
and  5 J  bovs.  in  Keelby,  and  4  bovs.  in  Habrough  [as  he  held  them 
in  Dom.]. 

Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  has  3  cars,  in  Goxhill  and  Wootton, 
and  2  cars.  2  bovs.  in  Elsham,  and  1^  car.  in  Worlaby,  and  1  car. 
in  Bigby,  and  5  bovs.  in  Keelby,  and  4  bovs.  in  Ulceby,  and  2  bovs. 
in  Stallingborough,  of  which  [four  last  mentioned  estates]  Gilbert 
de  Nevill  is  the  tenant  [as  Ranulf  de  St.  Valeri  was  in  Dom.]. 

Robert  [de  Homet]  the  grandson  of  [Odo]  Bishop  [of 
Bayeux],  has  3  cars,  in  Limber,  and  7  cars,  in  Bonby,  and  1  car. 
in  Stallingborough  [Hugh  fitz  Baldric  in  Dom.]. 

Hugh  de  Yal  has  1  car.  in  Elsham,  of  which  Richard,  son  of 
Osbern  the  Sheriff  is  tenant  [and  which  was  held  by  Hbert  de  Laci 
under  Bishop  Odo  in  Dom.]. 

The  Count  of  Brittany  has  1  car.  4  bovs.  in  Cadney,  and  1 
car.  in  North  Kelsey,  and  4  bovs.  in  Kirmington,  and  3  bovs.  in 
Searby,  and  2  cars.  2  bovs.  in  Killingholme  [Count  Alan  in  Dom.]. 

The  Count  op  Mellent  has  3  cars.  4  bovs.  in  Croxton  and 
Kirmington  and  Worlaby  [Hugh  fitz  Baldric  in  Dom.]. 

Count  Odo  has  1  car.  2  bovs.  in  Audleby,  and  2  cars,  in 
Grassby  [Bishop  Odo  in  Dom.]. 

(Fo.    9.) 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn  has  1  car.  2  bovs.  in  Goxhill,  and  3  cars, 
in  Melton  Ross,  and  3-J-  bovs.  in  Kettleby,  and  7  bovs.  in  Wootton, 

and  2  bovs.  in  Burnham and  2  bovs.  in  Habrough,  and 

3  bovs.  in  Brocklesby,  and  1  car.  4  bovs.  in  Riby,  and  4  cars.  3 
bovs.  in  Ulceby  [Erneis  de  Buron  in  Dom.],  and  4^  cars,  in  Riby 
under  Richard  Earl  of  Chester  [where  Erneis  de  Buron  was  Earl 
Hugh's  tenant  in  Dom.]. 

Robert  de  Hay  has  4  bovs.  in  Ulceby  [ 

Robert  Greslet  has  5  bovs.  in  Nettleton  from  the  King 
[Erneis  de  Buron  in  Dom.]. 

Richard,  Earl  [of  Chester],  has  6  cars,  in  Barnetby-le-Wold, 
where  [William]  the  Constable  of  Chester  is  his  tenant  [as  his 
father  was  Earl  Hugh's  in  Dom.],  and  the  Earl  has  2  cars,  in 

Worlaby and   1   car.   1   bov.  in  Bigby,  and  4   bovs.    in 

Somerby,  and  2  bovs.  in  Barton-on-Humber,  and  IJ  bovs.  in 
Habrough,  and  4|  cars,    in  Riby,  of   which  Geoffrey  fitz  Payn  is 
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tenant,  and  3  cars.  4  bovs.  in  Killingholme,  of  which  Eeiner  de 
Sali  loas  tenant  [Earl  Hugh  in  Dom.  except  the  last,  which  belonged 
to  Ivo  Tailbois]. 

Kalph  de  Mortimer  has  2  cars,  in  Wootton  [where  Ealph  de 
Mortimer  had  3  cars,  in  demesne  in  Dom, 

Eanulf,  Bishop  of  Durham  has  1  car.  in  Brocl^lesby  [which 
belonged  to  his  See  in  Dom.]. 

Manasser  Arsic  has  under  the  honour  of  Dover  4^  bovs.  in 
Keelby,  and  4  bovs.  in  Stallingborough,  and  1  car.  2  bovs.  in 
Nettleton,  of  which  Gilbert  de  Nevill  is  tenant  [Wadard  in  Dom. 
was  tenant  here  of  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux]. 

The  Archbishop  [of  York],  has  6  bovs.  in  Stallingborough, 
and  i^  bovs.  in  Keelby  [which  belonged  to  his  See  in  Dom.]. 

The  Count  of  Moreton  has  5  bovs.  in  Nettleton,  and  1  car. 
2  bovs.  in  Elsham,  and  4  bovs.  in  Clixby,  and  4  bovs.  in  Housham, 
and  of  all  these  Eoger  de  Montbegon  is  tenant,  and  6  bovs.  in 
Croxton,  of  which  Hugh  de  Croxton  is  tenant  [Eoger  of  Poictou 
in  Dom.]. 

William  de  Veci  has  4  bovs.  in  Bonby  [where  William  was 
the  tenant  of  Ealph  de  Mortimer  in  Dom.]. 

William  Meschin  has  5  bovs.  in  Nettleton,  and  1  car.  2  bovs. 
in  the  Soke  of  W^yham,  and  1  car  in  Hundon,  and  2  cars.  3  bovs. 
in   Searby   [Durand   Malet  in  Dom.]. 

Gilbert  Tison  has  2  cars.  6  bovs.  in  South  Eerriby,  of  which 
Mgel  de  Albini  is  tenant.    [Anschetil  was  Gilbert's  tenant  in  Dom.] 

Alan  of  Lincoln  has  1  car.  2  bovs.  in  Goxhill,  and  1  car.  in 
Barrow-on-Humber,  and  5  bovs.  in  ]N"ewsham,  and  1  bov.  in 
Brocklesby,  and  1  bov.  in  Habrough  [Alured  de  Lincoln  in  Dom. J. 

EiCHARD  OF  Lincoln,  son  of  Osbern  the  Sheriff,  has  3  bovs.  in 
Elsham  [Eoger  de  Poictou  in  Dom.]. 

William  Torniant  has  5  bovs.  in  Nettleton  [Eoger  of  Poictou 
in  Dom.],  and  3  bovs.  in  Grassby. 

(Fo.  9b.) 

In  Bolingbroke  Wapentake  are  8  hundreds. 

Eanulf  Meschin,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  has  79  cars.  6  bovs.  [as 
being  the  successor  of  Ivo  Tailbois,  the  Domesday  Lord  of  Boling- 
broke, and  the  chief  landowner  in  this  Wapentake]. 

Eanulf,  Bishop  [of  Durham],  has  5  cars.  2  bovs.  [in  Spilsby  and 
Eresby,  &c.,  which  belonged  to  his  See  in  Dom.]. 

Eobert  de  Grainville*  Canon  [of  Lincoln]  has  3  cars,  [in 
Asgarby,  which  belonged  in  Dom.,  to  Ivo  Tailbois,  and  were  given 
by  his  son-in-saw  Eoger  fitz  Ceroid,  to  Eobert  de  Grainville^  as  a 
Prebend,  with  the  approval  of  King  Henry  I.]f 

*  The  date  of  appointment,  1140,  assigned  to  this  Canon  in  Hardy's  FasH  is  obviously  too  late, 
t  MonaMkon,  viii.  1275. 
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Walter  de  Gant  has  3  cars.,  of  which  Wigot  of  Lincohi  is 
tenant. 

Hugh  fitz  Eudo  has  3  cars,  between  Mavis  Enderby  and  East 
Keal  and  West  Keal  [which  belonged  to  his  father  in  Dom.]. 

Chetelbern  has  1  car.  7  bo  vs.  in  Keal  [as  he  had  in  Dom.]. 

The  Count  of  Brittany  has  3  bovs.  in  Thorpe  St.  Peter's,  of 
which  Eudo  de  Mumby  is  tenant  [as  he  was  of  Count  Alan  in 
Dom.]. 

In  Gartree  Wapentake  are  6  hundreds. 

Eanulf  Meschin  has  47  cars.  3  bovs.  [as  successor  of  Ivo 
Tailbois,  the  chief  landowner  in  Gartree  and  Bolingbroke  Wapen- 
takes]. 

Ealph  Taisson  has  6  cars,  [viz.,  2  cars,  in  Hemingby,  which 
belonged  to  Eobert  fitz  Erneis  in  1205,  and  coming  into  the  hands 
of  King  John,  as  an  escheat  on  the  cession  of  Normandy  to  Philip 
Augustus,  were  granted  to  Geoffrey  fitz  Peter,  together  with  4  cars, 
in  Horsington  and  in  Bucknall,  which  the  nuns  of  Stixwould 
held  under  Eobert  ;-^  all  which  6  cars,  formed  part  of  the  Domesday 
fief  of  Hugh  fitz  Baldric]. 

EicHARD,  Earl  [of  Chester]  has  2  cars,  in  Hemingby,  of 
which  Eichard  is  tenant  [Baldric  was  Earl  Hugh's  tenant  in 
DoM.]. 

Egbert  de  Hay  has  1  car.  [in  Stixwould],  of  which  Erneis  is 
tenant  and  [Waldin  Brito  in  Dom.],  and  5  bovs.  in  Minting, 
of  which  Thierry  was  tenant. 

Ealph  Paganel  has  5  cars,  f  bov .  in  Great  Sturton  and  Eanby 
and  Market  Stainton  [Eanulf  de  St.  Yaleri  in  Dom.]. 

Egbert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  has  6  cars,  in  Eanby  and  Market 
Stainton.     [Eanulf  de  St.  Yaleri  in  Dom.] 

Norman  de  Arci  has  1  car.  4  bovs.  in  Cawkwell  [as  he  had  in 
Dom.]. 

Alan  of  Lincoln  has  6  bovs.  in  Stixwould,  where  Gilbert  fitz 
Gozelin  and  Gerard  are  his  tenants.  [Siward  was  tenant  there  in 
Dom.  of  Alured  de  Lincoln.] 

Hugh  fitz  Eudo  has  5  cars,  in  Great  Sturton  [which  his  father 
held  in  demesne  in  Dom.]. 

(Fo.  10.) 

Candleshoe  AVapentake  consists  of  10  hundreds.  [The  chief 
proprietors  were  Walter  de  Gant  (48  cars.)  and  Eichard,  Earl  of 
Chester  (42  cars.  6  bovs.),  who  owned  three-fourths  of  this  Wapen- 
take between  them. 

Gilbert  fitz  Gozelin  has  2  cars,  in  Welton-in-the-Marsh,  of 
which  Eichard  of  Lincoln  is  tenant  [Gozelin  fitz  Lambert  in  Dom.] 
and  4  bovs.  in  Eriskney. 

*  Testa  de  Nevill,  337. 
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Hugh  be  Val  has  4  cars.  6  bovs.  [in  Firsby,  whicli  Ilbert  de 
Laci  held  under  Bishop  Odo  in  Dom.],  and  from  the  Archbishop 
of  York  2  bovs.  in  Eigsby. 

The  Count  of  Brittany  has  3  cars,  in  Burgh-in-the-Marsh 
[Count  Alan  in  Dom.] 

Hugh  fitz  Pinco  has  4  bovs.  in  Friskney. 

EoGER  DE  Gant  has  2  cars.  4  bovs  in  Croft  [which  Ealph  held 
under  Gilbert  de  Gant  in  Dom.]. 

Walter  de  Gant  has  48  cars,  in  Candleshoe  Wapentake ;  and 
4  bovs.  are  in  Welton-in-the-Marsh  and  Hugh  Pilet  is  tenant,  and 
amongst  Walter's  tenants  here  are  Wigot  who  holds  4  bovs.,  and 
Eoger  de  Gant  who  has  6  cars.  4  bovs.,  and  Hugh  fitz  Eudo  who 
has  1  car.     [Gilbert  de  Gant  in  Dom.] 

EiCHARD,  Earl  [of  Chester],  has  2  cars.  4  bovs.  in  Sutterby,  and 
2  cars,  in  Brinkhill,  and  2  cars.  4  bovs.  in  Calceby,  and  1 1  cars,  in 
Dalby  and  Eordington,  and  5  cars,  in  Ashby-by-Partney,  and  11 
cars,  in  Braytoft  and  Irby,  and  8  cars.  6  bovs.  in  Friskney  and 
Wainfleet.    Total,  3  hundreds  6  cars.  6  bovs.  [Earl  Hugh  in  Dom.] 

Chetelbern  has  1  car.  [viz.,  4  bovs.  in  Candlesby,  2  bovs.  in 
Addlethorpe,  and  2  bovs.  in  Friskney  [as  he  had  in  Dom.].  His 
descendant  Chetelbern  held  in  1213  under  Simon  de  Kyme  these 
2  bovs.  in  Friskney,  and  1  car.  in  Gunby  and  Burgh-in-the-Marsh]. 

Eanulf,  Bishop  of  Durham,  has  4  cars.  3  bovs.,  and  Pinceon 
is  his  tenant.  [The  See  of  Durham  possessed  in  Dom.  1  car.  in 
Scremby,  1  car.  in  Ashby-by-Partney,  2  bovs.  in  Scremby,  6  bovs. 
in  East  Keal  and  Grebby,  and  1  car.  in  Wainfleet.] 

Hugh  fitz  Eanulf  has  7  cars.  2|-  bovs.  [which  belonged  in 
1213  to  Eobert  de  Tattershal,  and  his  mother  Elizabeth  held  it  in 
dower.] 

Egbert  de  Hay  has  4  bovs.,  of  which  Thierry  2vas  tenant  [I 
presume  that  this  was  the  estate  in  Ashby,  which  Gerard  de  Cauwill 
held  in  1213].* 

Hugh  fitz  Eudo  has  4  cars.  5  bovs.  [in  Candlesby,  which 
belonged  to  his  father  in  Dom.]  as  well  as  1  car.  of  the  fief  of 
Walter  de  Gant,  of  which  Hervey  is  tenant. 

Eanulf  Meschin  has  2  cars,  in  Welton-in-the-lMarsh  [Ivo 
Tailbois  in  Dom.]. 

(Fo.  10b.) 

In  Calceworth  Wapentake  are  included  10  hundreds  in  each 
one  of  which  are  12  cars.  [Eichard,  Earl  of  Chester,  was  the 
largest  landowner.] 

Eichard,  Earl  of  Chester,  has  12  cars,  in  the  Hundred  of 
Swaby,  and  10  cars,  in  the  Hundred  of  Legbourn,  and  10  cars. 
6  bovs.  in  Theddlethorpe,  and  8  cars,  in  Huttoft,  and  6  cars,  in  the 
Hundred  of  Calceby,  and  1  car.  4  bovs.  in  the  Hundreds  of  Withern 
and  Dexthorpe,  and  4  cars,  in  Driby.  Total  4  Hundreds  and  10  cars. 
[Earl  Hugh  in  Dom.] 

*  Testa  de  Aevill,  335. 
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Walter  de  Gant  has  18  cars.  4  bovs.,  and  14  cars,  in  Claxby 
and  Wells  witli  their  sokes,  are  in  the  tenancy  of  the  sons  of 
Eagemer.  [Eagemer  was  Gilbert  de  Gant's  tenant  here  in  Dom.  and 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  baronial  family  of  Welles.] 

Alan  de  Craon  has  10  cars,  [in  Claxby  and  its  sokes,  which 
his  father,  Guy  de  Craon,  held  under  his  father-in-law  Hugh  fitz 
Baldric  in  Dom.]. 

The  Count  of  Moreton  has  2  cars,  [in  Legbourn,  Eoger  of 
Poictou  in  Dom.]. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  has  3  cars.  6  bovs.  in  Eigsby  [where 
Herbert  was  the  Archbishop's  tenant  in  Dom.]. 

The  Count  of  Brittany  has  2  cars.  2  bovs.  in  Eigsby,  where 
Eichard,  son  of  Losuard,  is  his  tenant  [Losuard  was  the  tenant  of 
Bishop  Odo  here  in  Dom.],  and  the  Count  has  9  cars,  in  Mumby 
and  its  appurtenances,  of  which  Eudo  is  tenant  [as  he  was  of  Count 
Alan  in  Dom  ]. 

Chetelbern  of  Keal  has  2  cars.  4  bovs  in  Sutton-in-the-Marsh 
and  Markby  and  Theddlethorpe,  and  4  bovs.  in  Huttoft  [which  he 
held  as  a  King's  Thane  in  Dom.,  and  which  his  descendant  held  in 
1243  under  Simon  de  Kyme  and  the  Count  of  Albemarle]. 

Manasser  Arsic  has  3  cars,  of  which  Wimund  de  Aby  is  tenant. 
[They  were  in  Aby-cum-Greenfield  and  in  Strubby,  near  Alford,  and 
were  held  in  Dom.  by  Wadard  under  Bishop  Odo.] 

Eanulf  Meschin  has  2  cars,  in  Hannay  of  Avhich  Walter,  son 
of  Eoger,  is  tenant.     [Ivo  Tailbois  in  Dom.] 

Eanulf,  Bishop  [of  Durham],  has  1  car.  4  bovs.  in  Bonthorpe 
Willoughby  of  which  William  fitz  Anschetil  was  tenant  [Nigel  was 
tenant  in  Dom.],  and  2  bovs.  in  Ulceby,  near  Alford,  of  which 
Pinceon  is  tenant.      [Gilbert  de  Gant  in  Dom.] 

Hugh  fitz  Eudo  has  6  bovs.  in  Authorpe  [his  father  in  Dom.]. 

Gilbert  fitz  Gozeiin  has  4  bovs.  in  Markby,  and  4  bovs.  in 
Maltby-in-the-Marsh,  of  which  Walter  fitz  Eagemer  is  tenant 
[Gozeiin  fitz  Lambert  his  father  in  Dom.]. 

(Fo.  11.) 

Eanulf  de  Criol  has  1  car.  6|-  bovs.  in  Mablethorpe  and 
Cumberworth  and  Sutton  and  Ulceby  [Eainer  de  Brimou  in  Dom.]. 

EoBERT  de  Brus  has  4  bovs.  in  Alford.  [William  Tailbois  in 
Dom.] 

Alan  of  Lincoln  has  5  bovs.  in  Huttoft,  of  which  Anschetil  is 
tenant.     [Alured  of  Lincoln  in  Dom.] 

Hugh  fitz  Eanulf  has  1  car.  2  bovs. 

Eichard,  of  Lincoln,  son  of  Osbern  the  Sheriff,  has  2  bovs.  of 
which  Ealph  of  Calceby  is  tenant. 

In  Wraghoe  Wapentake  are  included  9  hundreds  in  each  one 
of  which  are  12  cars. 
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EicHARD,  Earl  [of  ChesterJ,  has  3  cars,  at  Stainton-by-Langwath 
of  which  the  sons  of  EosceUn  are  tenants,  and  2  cars.  2  bovs.  in 
Newbold,  of  which  Hugh  is  tenant  [at  both  these  places  Osbern  was 
the  tenant  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  Dom.],  and  6  bovs.  in 
BuUington,  of  which  Robert,  son  of  Humphrey,  was  the  tenant 
[Colswain  was  Earl  Hugh's  tenant  in  Dom.],  and  3  bovs.  in  Langton, 
of  which  Simon  was  tenant. 

Ranulf,  Bishop  [of  Durham],  has  1  car.  in  BuUington  of  which 
William  fitz  Anschetil  was  tenant  [Mgel  was  the  tenant  in  Dom.] 
and  3  cars,  in  Biscathorpe,  and  2  bovs.  in  Langton,  of  which  Pinceon 
is  tenant  [all  of  which  belonged  to  his  See  in  Dom.],  and  3  cars, 
in  Kirmond-le-Mire,  and  5  cars.  1  bov.  in  Ludf ord,  •  and  2  cars  in 
Apley,  and  3  cars,  in  Stainfield,  near  Wragby  [all  of  which  were 
included  in  the  Domesday  fief  of  William  de  Perci]. 

Alan  de  Perci  has  1 3  cars.  1  bov.  in  Liidf ord  and  its  sokes,  and 
3  cars,  in  Wickenby,  of  which  Richard  [of  Lincoln]  is  tenant 
[Richard's  father,  Osbern  the  Sheriff,  was  William  de  Perci's  tenant 
there  in  Dom.]  and  1  car.  1  bov.  in  Westlaby,  and  1 J  bovs.  in  Becker- 
ing,  and  2  bovs.  in  Snelland,  and  2  bovs.  in  Reasby,  and  1  car.  2  bovs. 
in  Holton.     [William  de  Perci  in  Dom.] 

The  Archbishop  of  York  has  2  cars.  4  bovs.  in  Benniworth, 
of  which  Richard  of  Lincoln  is  tenant  [as  his  father,  Osbern  the 
Sheriff,  was  in  Dom.],  and  2  cars.  6  bovs.  in  Penton  and  Barkwith, 
of  which  Gilbert  Tison  was  tenant  [in  Dom.  and  afterwards],  and 
7  cars,  in  Lissington  and  its  sokes,  of  which  Herbert  fitz  Aubrey 
(ancestor  of  the  baronial  family  of  Eitzherbert)  is  tenant  [as  he  was 
in  Dom.],  and  2  cars.  H  bovs.  in  South  Willingham,  and  2  cars. 
2  bovs.  in  Girsby-on-Bain  and  Burgh,  and  1  car.  4  bovs.  in  Hainton, 
and  6  bovs.  in  Barkwith,  of  all  which  Richard  de  Yerli  is  tenant 
[as  his  father,  William  de  Verli,  was  in  Dom  ]. 

(Fo.  lib.) 

The  Count  of  IVIoreton  has  3  cars,  in  Hainton,  of  which  Albert 
is  tenant  [Roger  de  Poictou  in  Dom.]. 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn  has  6  bovs.  in  Wragby,  and  6  cars,  in 
Fulnetby  and  Rand,  and  5  cars,  in  Hatton,  and  1  bov.  in  Langton, 
and  2  cars,  in  Panton,  and  2  cars.  2  bovs.  in  Barkwith,  and  4  bovs. 

in  Beckering,  and  1  car.  in  Holton and  2  bovs.  in 

Kingthorpe,  and  6  bovs.  in  Brough-on-Bain,  and  7  bovs.  in 
Torrington,  of  which  Richard  of  Lincoln  is  tenant,  and  5|  bovs.  in 
Hardwicke,  and  2  cars.  2  bovs.  in  another  Torrington  [Erneis  de 
Buron  in  Dom.]. 

Walter  de  Gant  has  2  cars,  in  Bardney,  and  2  bovs.  in 
Southrey,  and  2  cars,  in  Osgodby  [Gilbert  de  Gant  in  Dom.]. 

Robert  Greslei  has  1  car.  4 J  bovs.,  which  he  holds  of  the 
King  in  Goltho  [Erneis  de  Buron  in  Dom.]. 
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Roger  Marmion  has  1  car.  4  bovs.  between  Langton  and 
Bucknall  [Robert  Dispenser  in  Dom.],  and  2  bovs.  in  Osgodby 
[Roger  of  Poictou  in  I3om.]. 

Ranulf  Meschin  has  3  cars.  4  bovs.  in  Benniworth,  and  2 
bovs.  in  Strubby,  and  5  bovs.  in  Bullington,  and  J  car.  in  King- 
thorpe,  and  4^  bovs.  in  Ludford,  of  which  the  Monks  of  Spalding 
are  tenants,  and  6  bovs.  in  Westlaby  [Ivo  Tailbois  in  Dom.]. 

Gilbert  fitz  Gozelin  has  1  car.  in  Holton,  and  4  bov.  in 
Beckering,  and  1  car.  in  Suelland,  and  1  car.  in  Reasby,  and  2  cars. 
in  Swinthorpe,  and  2  cars,  in  Bleasby  [his  father  in  Dom.]. 

Norman  de  Arci  has  2  bovs.  in  Beckering  [as  he  had  in  Dom.]. 

Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  has  1  car.  in  Wickenby,  and  2 
bovs.  in  Snelland,  and  1  bov.  in  Reasby,  and  1  car.  in  Swinthorpe 
[which  were  in  the  king's  hands  in  Dom.]  and  1  car.  2  bovs.  in 
Langton  and  Wragby,  of  which  Simon  fitz  WiUiam  (ancestor  to 
the  Lords  Kyme)  is  tenant  [Waldin  Ingeniator  in  Dom.]. 

Ralph  Paganel  has  2  cars.  5  bovs.  between  Hainton  and 
Bark  with  and  Strubby  and  Fotherby  [Bishop  Odo  in  Dom.]. 

Manasser  Arsic  has  6-|  bovs.  in  South  Willingham,  of  which 
Walter  fitz  William  is  tenant  (brother  of  Simon  mentioned  above). 

William  fitz  Haco*  [is  also  tenant  of  6  bovs.  in  Willingham 
given  to  his  father  by  Manasser  Arsic]. 

(Fo.  12.) 

Ralph  de  Criol  has  1  car.  in  South  Willingham,  and  2  bovs. 
in  Strubby,  and  I  car.  in  Kingthorpe,  and  1  car.  in  Barkwith  and 
Hainton,  and  ^  bov.  in  Ludford,  and  5  bovs.  in  Sixhills  [Rainer 
de  Brimou  in  Dom.]. 

Alfrid  de  Canci  has  5^  bov.  in  Bleasby,  of  which  Wilgrip  is 
tenant,  but  they  are  situated  for  the  purposes  of  gheld  in  the  North 
Riding  [Odo  Balistarius  in  Dom]. 

The  King  has  4  cars,  in  Sotby  [Odo  Bishop  of  Bayeux  in 
Dom.] 

Alan  of  Lincoln  has  2  cars.  4  bovs.  in  Torrington,  of  which 
Gozelin  is  tenant  [as  he  was  of  Alured  de  Lincoln  in  Dom.]. 

St.  Mary  [of  Lincoln]  has  2  bovs.  in  Southrey  [which  Osbern 
the  Sheriff  held  under  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  Dom.]. 

Ansgot  of  Burwell  has  3  bovs.  in  Ludford,  of  which  his  wife 
is  tenant. 

Hugh  fitz  Eudo  has  2  bovs.  in  Langton,  of  which  Robert  de 
Hay  is  tenant. 

Hugh  de  Val  has  1  car.  in  Sixhills  [which  Ilbert  de  Laci  held 
under  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux  in  Dom.]. 

*  See  Testa  de  Nevill,  p.  337. 
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In  Hill  Wapentake  are  6  hundreds,  in  each  of  which  are 
12  cars,  of  land.  [The  Earl  of  Chester  was  the  largest  proprietor 
in  Hill]. 

KiCHARD,  Earl  [of  Chester],  has  in  the  Hundred  of  Layton 
12  cars.,  and  in  the  Hundred  of  Hagworthingham  11  cars.  4  bovs., 
and  3  cars,  in  Hagworthingham,  and  1  car.  in  Salmonby,  and  2  cars,  in 
Brinkhill,  and  3  cars,  in  South  Ormsby,  and  3  cars.  4  bovs.  in  Ketsby, 
and  1  car.  in  "VValmsgate,  and  6  bovs.  in  Tetford,  and  2  cars,  in 
Eulletby,  and  1  car.  and  6  bovs.  in  Oxcombe,  and  of  these  Wigot 
[of  Lincoln]  is  tenant  of  10  bovs.  in  Winceby.  The  sum-total  of 
the  Earl's  fief  in  this  Wapentake  is  3  hundreds  5  cars.  4  bovs. 
[Earl  Hugh  in  Dom.] 

(Fo.  12b.) 

The  Archbishop  of  York  has  3  cars.  7  bovs.  in  Tetford  and 
South  Ormsby,  and  2  cars.  2  bovs.  in  Worlaby,  of  which  the 
Archdeacon  is  tenant.  [This  estate  at  Worlaby  was  given  before 
1068  to  S.  Peter's,  York,  by  William  de  Perci.]* 

Norman  de  Arci  has  3  cars.  7  bovs.  in  South  Ormsby  [as  he 
had  in  Dom.]. 

Stephen,  Count  of  Brittany,  has  4  bovs.  in  Hagworthingham, 
of  which  Wigot  is  tenant  [Eudo  de  Mumby  was  Count  Alan's 
tenant  there  in  Dom.] 

Eanulf,  Bishop  of  Durham,  has  4  cars.  6  bovs.  in  Eulletby 
and  Oxcombe,  of  which  Pinceon  is  tenant  [William  de  Yerli]  was 
tenant  of  the  See  there  in  Dom.]. 

Ansgot  de  Burwell  has  2  cars,  in  Walmsgate  [Ralph  de  la 
Hay,  son  of  Ansgot's  successor  in  estate,  gave  before  1213,  9  bovates 
here  to  Barlings  Abbey,  2  bovs.  to  the  Hospital  of  Jerusalem,  and 
1  bov.  to  the  Prior  of  Barnock]. 

Walter  de  Gant  has  1  car.  2  bovs.  in  Winceby,  of  which 
Wigot  [of  Lincoln]  is  tenant  [Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  Dom.],  and 
4  bovs.  in  Hagworthingham.     [Gilbert  de  Gant  in  Dom.] 

Alan  de  Perci  has  6  bovs.  in  Worlaby.  [Hugh  fitz  Baldric  in 
DoM.] 

Gilbert  fitz  Gozelin  has  1  car.  1  bov.  in  Ashby,  and  2  cars. 
in  Somersby,  and  15  bovs.  in  Tetford,  and  4  bovs.  in  Hagworthing- 
ham, and  6  bovs.  in  Bag  Enderby.     [His  father  in  Dom.] 

Stephen  [Count]  of  Aumale  has  1  car.  in  Hagworthingham 
[Drogo  de  Bevrere  in  Dom.],  and  4  cars,  in  Ashby  Puerorum,  and  4 
bovs.  in  Bag  Enderby.     [Bishop  Odo  in  Dom.] 

In  Louth  Eske  Wapentake  are  10  hundreds,  in  each  one  of 
which  are  12  cars,  in  land. 

[Stephen]  Count  of  Brittany  [who  was  the  largest  proprietor 
in  this  Wapentake]  has  4  cars,  in  Welton-le-Wold  [Count  Alan  in 
DoM.],  and  3  cars,  in  Gay ton-le- Wold,  and  3  cars,  in  Manby,  and  3 

*  Testa,  p.  33G. 
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cars,  in  Grimoldby,  and  3  cars,  in  Saltfleetby,  and  3  cars,  in  Skid- 
brook,  and  3  cars,  in  Somercotes,  and  2  cars,  in  Grainthorpe,  and  2 
cars.  5^  in  Yarborough,  and  1  car.  2^  bovs.  in  Alvingliain,  and  1 
car.  in  Welton-le-Wold,  of  which  last  Alan  fitz  Landri  was  tenant. 
[Tei'va  Regis  in  Dom.] 

(Fo.  13.) 

Earl  Eichard  [of  Chester]  has  20  cars,  and  5^  bovs.  in 
Tathwell  and  its  Sokes,  and  of  these  Wigot  of  Lincoln  is  tenant  of 
10  bovs.  in  Maltby,  and  of  5  bovs.  in  Tathwell  and  Hallington. 
[Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester  in  Dom.] 

Ansgot  of  Burwell  has  2  cars,  in  Burwell,  and  2  cars,  in 
Authorpe,  and  1  car.  4  bovs.  in  IVEuckton  [as  he  held  them  in  ])om.], 
and  4  cars,  in  Carlton  [which  were  given  him  by  the  King  out  of  the 
escheated  fiefs  of  Norman  Crassus  and  Bishop  Odo],  and  1  car.  in 
Wykeham,  and  1  bov.  in  Somercotes,  of  which  his  wife  was  the 
tenant  [and  which  belonged  in  Dom.  to  Eainer  de  Brimou,  who 
may  have  been  her  father],  and  4  bovs.  in  Welton-le-Wold  [which 
Ansgot  himself  held  in  Dom.]. 

Alan  de  Perci  has  2  cars.  4  bovs.  in  Reston  and  Carlton,  of 
which  Richard  of  Lincoln  is  tenant  [as  Richard's  father,  Osbern, 
the  Sheriff,  was  tenant  there  in  Dom.  of  William  de  Perci,]  and  8 
cars,  in  South  Elkington  [which  were  held  in  Dom.  under  William 
de  Perci  by  Reinfrid,  his  seneschal,  the  ancestor  of  the  baronial 
family  of  Kyme],  and  4  bovs.  in  Louth. 

The  ]\Ionks  of  Covenham  Priory  [a  cell  of  St.  Karalipho  in 
IMaine]  have  1  car.  in  Ludney  [which  was  given  to  them  before 
Domesday  by  William,  Bishop  of  Durham]. 

Ranulf  [Bishop  of  Durham]  has  2  cars,  in  Keddington  and 
Calcethorpe,  and  2  bovs.  in  Welton-le-Wold,  and  2  bovs.  in  Skid- 
brooke,  and  2  bovs.  in  Saltfleetby,  and  |  bov.  in  Cockerington  [all 
which  belonged  to  his  See  in  Dom.]. 

Alan  of  Lincoln  has  1  car.  in  Cadeby,  and  5  J  bovs.  in  Wyke- 
ham, and  2  cars.  6J  bovs.  in  Kelstern,  and  2  cars,  in  Stevvton,  and 
4  bovs.  in  Cockerington,  all  of  which  he  held  in  demesne,  and  7 
bovs.  in  Grimoldby,  where  Anschetil  de  Healing  was  his  tenant. 
[Alured  of  Lincoln  in  Dom.] 

Geoffrey  fitz  Pain  has  1  car.  4  bovs.  in  Grainthorpe  and  Cadeby, 
of  which  Ralph  IMalet  is  tenant,  and  6  bovs.  in  Welton-le-Wold. 
[Roger  of  Poictou  in  Dom.] 

William  IMeschin  has  2  bovs.  in  Withcall,  of  which  William 
fitz  Aubrey  is  tenant,  and  2  bovs.  in  Saltfleetby  and  Skidbrooke, 
which  he  holds  in  demesne  [William  Blunt  in  Dom.],  and  H  bovs. 
in  Cadeby,  of  which  Ralph  IMalet  is  tenant. 

Ranulf  Meschin  has  4  cars,  in  South  Elkington,  and  Walter 
de  Benniworth  is  tenant  of  3  cars.,  and  Alan  Olliet  of  Authorpe  is 
tenant  of  1  car.     [1 70  Tailbois  in  Dom.] 
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The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  12  cars,  in  Louth,  [which  belonged 
to  his  See  in  Dom.],  and  2  bovs.  in  Little  Wykeham  [which  were 
held  under  the  See  by  Simon  de  Kyme  in  1213]. 

Hugh  de  Val  has  3  cars.  7^  bovs.  in  "Withcall,  and  3  cars, 
f  bov.  in  Cockerington,  and  3 J  bovs.  in  Alvingham,  and  IJ  bovs. 
in  Somercotes,  and  3  bovs.  in  Saltfleetby  [all  of  which  were  held  by 
Ilbert  de  Laci  under  Bishop  Odo  in  Dom.]. 

(Fo.  13b.) 

Ealph  de  Criol  has  2^  bovs.  in  Alvingham,  and  1  car.  6  bovs. 
in  Cockerington,  and  1  bov.  in  Somercotes,  and  1|  bov.  in  Saltfleetby, 
and  4  bovs.  in  Keddington,  and  1  car.  in  Wickham,  and  1  car.  7J 
bovs.  in  Withcall.     [Eainer  de  Brimou  in  Dom.] 

Eoger  Marmion  has  1  car.  in  Tathwell  where  Thorold  de  Bolebic 
is  his  tenant.     [Robert  Dispenser  in  Dom.] 

EoBERT  DE  Hay  has  6  bovs.  in  Carlton  and  Somercotes  of  which 
Ansgot  of  Burwell  is  tenant.     [Colswain  in  Dom.] 

Ealph  Paganel  has  2J  bovs.  in  Somercotes  and  4  bovs.  in 
Welton-le-Wold  to  which  the  title  is  disputed,  and  §  bovs.  in 
Somercotes,  and  ^  bov.  in  Skidbrooke,  of  which  the  title  is  disputed. 
[Eoger  de  Poictou  in  Dom.] 

In  Horncastle  Wapentake  are  6^  Hundreds,  in  each  of  which 
are  12  cars. 

EiCHARD,  Earl  of  Chester,  has  5  bovs.  in  Scrivelsby  and 
Coningsby. 

Eoger  Marmion  has  between  Scrivelsby  and  Thornton  and 
Eoughton  and  Dalby  and  Wilksby  and  Coningsby  and  Haugham 
17  cars.  2  bovs.  Of  these  Eoger  has  in  his  own  demesne  9  cars.  6 
bovs.,  and  Ulniet  is  tenant  of  3  cars.  4  bovs.,  and  Thorold  [de 
Lisours]  and  Alsi  are  tenants  of  2  cars.     [Eobert  Dispenser  in  Dom.] 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  has  between  Kirkby  and  Thorpe  and 
Martin  and  Wispington  9  cars  3  bovs.  [which  belonged  to  his  See 
in  Dom.]. 

Walter  de  (xANT  has  between  Baumber  and  Edlington  and 
West  Ashby  If  cars,  and  including  Thimbleby  24  cars.  [This 
estate  in  West  Ashby  was  held  in  Dom.  under  Gilbert  de  Gant  by 
Eoger,  whose  descendant  William  de  Willoughby  (ancestor  of  the 
Lords  Willoughby  d'Eresby)  held  it  in  1213.  The  Abbots  of 
Bardney  held  in  1213,  10  cars,  in  Edlington  and  4  cars,  in  Baumber 
by  the  gift  of  the  Gilbert  de  Gant  of  that  time,  when  Eustace  de 
Vesci  held  8  cars,  in  Baumber  under  the  same  lord.]* 

(Fo.  14.) 
Eanulf  Meschin  has  in  Edlington   1   car.    4  bovs.,  of   which 
Ealph  de  Stixwould  is  tenant.      [Walter  under  Ivo  Tailbois  in  Dom.] 

*  Testa  de  Nevill,  p.  335. 
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Egbert  de  Bons  has  4  bovs.  in  West  Ashby.  [Willim  Tailbois 
in  DoM.] 

Stephen  [Count]  of  Aumale  has  between  Thimbleby  and 
Kirk-Langton  and  Coningsby  5  cars.  6  bovs.,  where  William  de 
Alost  is  the  tenant  of  2  bovs.,  and  Osbert  of  Hagworthingham  is 
tenant  of  2  bovs.  in  Coningsby.     [Drogo  de  Bevrere  in  Dom.] 

Alan  of  Lincoln  has  between  ThorjDe-Langton  and  Thimbleby 
and  Ruckland  2  cars,  of  which  Alan,  cousin  of  Alan,  is  tenant.  [Odo 
Bishop  of  Bayeux  in  Dom.] 

Ralph  Paganel  has  in  Kirkby-on-Bain  1  car.  2  bovs.,  of  which 
Alberic  is  tenant.    [Ilbert  de  Laci  under  Bishop  Odo  in  Dom.] 

Hugh  fitz  Eudo  has  between  Tattershall-Thorpe,  Tumby,  Mar- 
tin, Great  Sturton,  Wispington  and  Waddingworth  15  cars.  4 
bovs.     [Eudo  fitz  Spirewio  in  Dom.] 


INDICES. 

List   of   Under-Tenants   in    Lindsey  in  1114 — 16 

MENTIONED 

IN  THE  Roll. 

Under-Tenants. 

Tenants-in- Chief. 

Fol. 

Alan 

Ranulf  Meschin 

5b 

„     cousin  of  Alan 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

14 

„     fitz  Landri 

,,     de  Moncells 

i,     Olliet 

„     de  Perci 

„     de  Tuit 

Alberic 

Ralph  Paganel 

14 

Albert 

Count  of  Moreton 

lib 

Albini,  Nigel  de 

Gilbert  Tison 

9 

Albus,  Ealco 

Walter  de  Gant 

4 

J5                        >J 

Roger  de  Gant 

4 

Alost,  William  de 

Count  of  Aumale 

14 

Alsi  and  Turold 

Roger  Marmion 

13b 

Alured  of  Laughton 

William  Meschin 

2 

)>                 >> 

Alan  de  Craon 

2,  5b 

Anfrid  de  Canci 

Count  of  Brittany 

6b 

Anschetil 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

11 

„     de  Healing 

jj                j> 

13 

„     de  Scuris 

Count  of  Aumale 

2 

Ansgot  of  Burwell 

Robert  de  Hay 

13b 

Arci,  Robert  de 

Alan  de  Perci 

6b 

Aubrey 

Ralph  Paganel 

14 

V 
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Under-Tenants. 

Benniworth,  Walter  de 

Bilion,  Eanulf 

Bleasby,  Gerard  de 

Bolebec,  Turold  de 

Buselin 

Bussa,  William  de 


Tenant  s-in-  Chief. 

Eanulf  Meschin 
Count  of  Moreton 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Eoger  Marmion 
Eobert  de  Insula 
Anfrid  de  Canci 


Fol. 

13 

3 

5 

13b 

3b 

2b 


Calceby,  Ealpli  of 
Calz,  Gilbert  de 
Canci,  Anfrid  de 
Canon,  Jordan  the 
„      Ealph  the 
Constable  of  Chester,  William 
Covenham,  Monks  of 
Croxton,  Hugh  de 

Dapifer,  Pinco 
,,        Goislin 


Eichard  of  Lincoln  1 1 

Eanulf  Meschin  8 

Count  of  Brittany  6b 

Manasser  Arsic        "  7 

Anfrid  de  Canci  3b 

Earl  of  Chester  8b,  9 

Alan  de  Perci  13 

Count  of  Moreton  9 


Erneis 

Eitz  Alured,  Walter 
,,  Aluric.  Haco 
,,  Anschetil,  William 

„  Aubrey,  William 
„         „        Herbert 
„  Eudo,  Hugh 
„  Gocelin,  Gilbert 
„  Haco,  William 


Humphrey,  Eobert 
Landri,  Alan 
Losoard,  Eichard 


Malger,  Eichard 
Osbern,  Eichard 
Pain,  Geoffrey 
Eagemer,  Walter 

J)  J) 

Eoger,  Walter 
Eoolf,  Eichard 
Ulf,  Sortebrand 


Eobert  de  Hay 

9b 

Alan  de  Craou 

7 

Count  of  Brittany 
Bishop  of  Durham 
Eobert  de  Hay 
Wilham  ^Meschin 

5 

10b 

3b 

13 

Archbishop  of  York           10b,  11 
Walter  deGant                           10 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

9b 

Eanulf  Meschin,  Alan  de 

7 

Perci  and  Count  of  Moreton 

Hugh  de  Val 
Manasser  Arsic 

7b 
lib 

Earl  of  Chester 

11 

Count  of  Brittany 
Hugh  de  Laval 

12b 
6 

Count  of  Brittany 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Hugh  de  Yal 

10 
4 

8b 

Earl  of  Chester 

9 

Walter  de  Gant 

4 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

10b 

Eanulf  Meschin 

10b 

Manasser  Arsic 

7,9 

William  de  Eullos 

4 
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Under-  Tenants. 

Tenants-in-  Chief. 

Fol. 

Fitz  William,  Simon 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

lib 

Walter 

Manasser  Arsic 

3,  lib 

„  Treatun,  Gosfrid 

Count  of  Brittany 

4 

Gant,  Eoger  de 

Walter  de  Gant 

10 

Geoffrey  and  his  brother  Payn 

Hugh  de  Laval 

2b 

Gerard 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

9b 

„        de  Bleasby 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

5 

Goislin 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

12 

J' 

Ealph  Paganel 

6b 

„       Dapifer 

5>                       5J 

3b 

)j             J? 

Bishop  of  Durham 

3b 

Gregory 

Archbishop  of  York 

3 

Hagworthingham,  Osbert  of 

Count  of  Aumale 

U 

Hamelin 

Hugh  de  Val 

5 

Harcher 

Eoger  de  Valoins 

4 

Harvey 

Walter  de  Gant 

10 

Hay,  Robert  de 

William  Meschin 

2b 

J'            jj 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

2b.  G 

"           " 

Canons  of  St.  Mary's 

3 

»                          J5 

Walter  de  Gant 

4  bis 

»                          J> 

Hugh  de  Yal 

5 

)J                          J) 

Ealph  de  Criol 

5b 

JJ                          >? 

Hugh  fitz  Eudo 

12 

Herbert 

Abbot  of  Peterborough 

4b 

„     (the  Chamberlain) 

Archbishop  of  York 

10b,  11 

,,     de  St.  Quintin 

Count  of  Aumale 

5 

Hugh 

Archbishop  of  York 

3 

>> 

Earl  of  Chester 

11 

J) 

Eanulf  Meschin 

6b 

„     de  Croxton 

Count  of  Moreton 

9 

„     fitz  Eudo 

Walter  de  Gant 

10 

„     de  Lovetot 

Hugh  de  Val 

5 

Hugo's  Wife 

Count  of  Brittany 

5 

Jordan,  the  Canon 

Manasser  Arsic 

7 

Lacels,  Picot  de 

Eoger  Marmion 

7 

Laci,  Eoger  de 

Walbert 

6b 

Laughton,  Alured  of    • 

William  Meschin 

2 

5>                                   J> 

Alan  de  Craon 

2,  5b 

Lincoln,  Bishop  of 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

4b 

'J                            ;j 

Eainer  de  Brimou 

4b 

J)                           n 

Walter  de  Gant 

4b 
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Under-Tenants. 

Tenants-in-  Chief. 

Fol 

Lincoln,  Bishop  of 

Hugh  de  Val 

4b 

„        Eichard  of 

Archbishop  of  York 

11 

»)               » 

Hugh  de  Val 

8b 

J5                                  ?) 

Gilbert  htz  Gocelin 

10 

J5                                  5) 

Geoffrey  fitz  Pain 

lib 

„        Wigot  of 

Walter  de  Gant 

9b,  10,  12b 

"               j> 

Earl  of  Chester 

12,  13 

J)               >j 

Count  of  Brittany 

12b 

Lovetot,  Hugh  de 

Hugh  de  Val 

5 

Malet,  Ealph 

William  Meschin  • 

3b,  5b,  13 

35                       JJ 

Geoffrey  fitz  Pain 

13 

Walter 

William  Meschin     • 

5b 

Marmion,  Eobert 

Walter  de  Gant 

1 

Monks  of  Covenham 

„       Spalding 

,,       Winghall 

Montbegon,  Eoger  de 

Count  of  Moreton 

2,  4b,  6,  9 

Moncells,  Alan  de 

Archbishop  of  York 

6b 

Monte  Pinchon,  Eichard  de 

Eobert  de  Insula 

3b,  4,  5 

Mumbi,  Eiido  de 

Count  of  Brittany 

9b,  10b 

I^evm,  Gilbert  de 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

3,  8b 

55                             Ji 

Manasser  Arsic 

6,  7,  7b,  9 

„     E.  de 

Abbot  of  Peterboroug 

h              4b 

Nigel 

St.  Mary's,  York 

3b 

Olliet,  Alan 

Eanulf  Meschin 

13 

Osbert  of  Hagworthingham 

Count  of  Aumale 

14 

Osbern,  William  nephew  of 

William  Meschin 

5b 

Payn  and  his  brother  Geoffrey 

Hugh  de  Laval 

2b 

Pilet,  Hugh 

Walter  de  Gant 

10 

Pincerna,  Eichard  Als 

Eichard  Monte  Pinchon 

Eobert  de  Insula 

3b,  4,  5 

Pinco 

Bishop  of  Durham 

11,  12b 

„     Dapifer 

55                                      55 

7,  10,  10b 

Purcell,  Eainald 

Count  of  Moreton 

3 

Eagemer,  sons  of 

Walter  de  Gant 

10b 

Walter  fitz 

5'                             55 

4 

5)                                      5) 

Gilbert  de  Gocelin 

10b 

Ealph 

Archbishop  of  York 

7b 

„     of  Calceby 

„     the  Canon 

Anfrid  de  Canci 

3b 

„     Malet 
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Uuder-Tenants. 

Tenant s-in-  Chief. 

Fol. 

Ealphde:N^evill 

„     de  Stixwold 

Eeinfrid 

Renni,  Turstiii  de 

Manasser  Arsic 

3b 

Richard 

Earl  of  Chester 

9b 

„      fitz  Malger 

„       of  Lincoln 

„      de  Monte  Pinchon 

„       de  Verli 

Rocelin,  sons  of 

Earl  of  Chester 

11 

Saer 

Ranulf  Meschin 

1 

St.  Paul,  Walter  de 

Walter  de  Gant 

1 

St.  Quintin,  Herbert  de 

Count  of  Aumale 

5 

Sali,  Rainer  de 

Earl  of  Chester 

9 

Scuris,  Anschetil  de 

Count  of  Aumale 

2 

Simon 

Ea,rl  of  Chester 

11 

„       fitz  William 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

lib 

Sortebrand 

William  de  Rullos 

4 

Spalding,  Monks  of 

Ranulf  Meschin 

lib 

Stixwold,  Ralph  de 

jj           >? 

14 

Tani,  Martel  de 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

2 

Thierry 

Robert  de  Hay 

9b,  10 

Tison,  Gilbert 

Archbishop  of  York 

11 

Tuit,  Alan  de 

Robert  de  Insula 

3b 

Turold  and  Alsi 

Roger  Marmion 

13b 

Ulviet 

Roger  Marmion 

13b 

Val,Hughde 

Archbishop  of  York 

10 

Verli,  Richard  de 

J>                                   J5 

7b,  11 

Walter 

Count  of  Brittany 

6b 

„     fitz  Alured 

„     fitz  Ragemer 

„     fitz  Roger 

„     fitz  William 

Wigot  of  Lincoln 

William  fitz  Anschetil 

William  nephew  of  Osbern  the 

William  Meschin 

5b 

Sheriff 

Wimund 

Geoff'rey  fitz  Pain 

7b 

„       of  Abi 

Manasser  Arsic 

3b,  10b 

Winghall,  Monks  of 

Count  of  Moreton 

6 
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Alphabetical  List  of  the  Wapentakes  in  Lindsey,  with  the 
152  number  of  reputed  hundreds  in  each  wapentake,  and 
the  extent  of  the  lands  surveyed  in  the  koll  of  1114 16. 


Wapentakes. 

Ridings. 

No.  ofrepided 
Hundreds. 

Extent 
surveyed. 

cars.  bovs. 

Aslacoe 

West 

Ik 

104 .  4i 

Axholm 

West 

4 

48.0 

Bolingbroke 

North 

8 

95.  4 

Bradley 

North 

3i 

78.  4 

Calceworth 

South 

10 

110.  3i 

Candleshoe 

South 

10     • 

125  .  4i 

Corringliam 

West 

5 

64.  1 

Gartree 

North 

6 

75.  2 

Haverstoe 

North 

n 

94.  0 

Hm 

South 

6 

73.  0 

Horncastle 

South 

H 

79.  5 

Lawress 

West 

12 

146.  5 

Louth  Eske 

South 

10 

119.  4 

Ludborough 

:North 

3 

36.  6 

Manley 

West 

[12H 

157.  2^ 

Walshcroft 

North 

8 

101  .  41 

Well 

West 

7 

96.  0 

Wraggoe 

South 

9 

126.  5 

Yarborough 

North 

14 

171.  H 

1904.  3 


Index  of  Parishes  mentioned  in  the  Eoll  of  1114 — 16, 
arranged  by  wapentakes  with  the  names  of  the  land- 
owners, and  the  extent  of  their  several  estates. 

WEST  EIDING.— MANLEY  WAPENTAKE. 


cai's. 

hovs. 

Alkborough 

1 

Abbot  of  Peterborough 

Appleby 

9 

.  2 

The  King 

Ashby 

H 

Abbot  of  Peterborough 

Ashby-and-Bottisford 

1 

.  4 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

Broughton 

11  . 

,  5 

Ealph  Paganel 

Casthorpe 

3 

jj 

Castlethorpe 

3 

William  Meschin 

Coleby  (see  Messingham) 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

Coneysby  (see  Elixborough) 

Norman  de  Arci 

Coneysby  and  Crosby 

1 

.  H 

» 

Elixborough  &  Coneysby 

12 

Gamelsthorpe 

4 

Eanulf  Meschin 

„     and  Hibbaldstow 

William  de  Arcis 

Halton,  West 

34, 

.  21 

Earl  of  Chester 
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West  Eiding.— 

-Manley  "V 

Wapentake — (continued). 

cars. 

5o2;5. 

Hibalstow 

1 

Eanulf  Meschin 

1  . 

2 

Abbot  of  Peterborough 

jj 

2 

Alured  of  Laughton 

Holm 

3 

Abbot  of  Peterborough 

Manton 

2 

i> 

Messingham 

4. 

6i 

5» 

}) 

5 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

5> 

1  . 

7 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

Normanby 

Abbot  of  Peterborough 

„         -on-Trent 

7 

Count  of  Aumale 

Eaventhorp 

1  . 

,  6 

Abbot  of  Peterborough 

Eedbouriie 

1  . 

i 

Eanulf  Meschin 

jj 

7 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

J) 

3 

William  de  Arcis 

)> 

3 

Helpo  Balistarius 

Eisby 

2  , 

.  2 

Walter  de  Gant 

» 

3 

Abbot  of  Peterborough 

f) 

1 

Norman  de  Arci 

Eoxby 

3 

Ealph  Paganel 

)j 

4 

Norman  de  Arci 

Santoii 

1 

Walter  de  Gant 

}) 

1 

The  King 

J) 

7 

Alan  de  Craon 

Scawby 

3, 

,61 

Ealph  Paganel 

>j 

1 

Eobert  de  Hay 

if 

2, 

.  2 

Gilbert  de  Gocelin 

9* 

2  , 

!  1 

William  de  Arcis 

1i 

1 

William  Meschin 

Stainton 

3 

Bishop  of  Durham 

>5 

61 

Hugh  de  Yal 

?> 

i 

Helpo  Balistarius 

Tealby 

1 

Count  of  Aumale 

„      Hundred  of 

4 

Norman  de  Arci 

Waddingham 

1 

.  3 

Count  of  Moreton 

5) 

5 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

Walcot 

1 

Norman  de  Arci 

Wal  cot-on-Trent 

6 

.  6 

Abbot  of  Peterborough 

„      (see  Messingham) 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

V 

1 

.  2 

Norman  de  Arci 

Whitton 

12 

Eobert  de  Ferrers 

Winteringham 

2 

Walter  de  Gant 

>> 

1 

Eoger  Marmion 

Winterton 

3 

Ealph  Paganel 

5? 

2 

Norman  de  Arci 
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West  Eiding. — Manley  Wapentake — {continued). 

cars,  bo  vs. 

Winterton  1  .  3  Abbot  of  York 

Yaddlethorpe  1  „ 

(Place  unknown)  1.2  St.  Mary's,  Lincoln 


157     21 


WEST  EIDING.— ASLACOE  WAPENTAKE. 


Blyborough 

u 

Eanulf  Meschin 

>} 

7 

Bishop  of  Durham 

» 

2. 

^ 

Nigel  de  Albini 

}) 

7 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

Caenby  (see  Glentliam) 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

Cammeringham 

1 

William  Meschin 

„             (see  Coates) 

Eobert  de  Hay 

Coates 

4 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

)) 

5 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

„  and  Cammeringham 

4 

Eobert  de  Hay 

„  Great  and  Little 

4i 

Hugh  de  Laval 

Cold  Hanworth 

4 

Eobert  de  Hay 

)) 

2 

Count  of  Moreton 

Fillingham 

6, 

.  6 

Eobert  de  Hay 

)) 

n 

Helpo  Balistarius 

)> 

2  . 

.31 

Count  of  Moreton 

Eirsby 

3. 

4t 

Hugh  de  Laval 

Glentham 

3 

Eanulf  Meschin 

„           and  Caenby 

7 

.  6 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

»> 

10 

Manasser  Arsic 

Glentworth 

5 

Ealph  Paganel 

)f 

1 

.  1 

William  fitz  Eestold 

if 

5 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

fi 

7 

Manasser  Arsic 

)) 

1 

.  3 

Count  of  Aumale 

Hackthorne 

6i 

Count  of  Aumale 

J) 

4 

.  1 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

)) 

3 

Eobert  de  Hay 

if 

1 

.  4 

Simon  fitz  William 

i) 

6J 

Hugh  de  Laval 

i) 

3 

.31 

Archbishop  of  York 

Harpswell 

2 

.  4 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

?? 

5| 

Archbishop  of  York 

Hemswell 

1 

.  2 

Count  of  Aumale 

j> 

4 

Count  of  Brittany 

Ingham 

6 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 
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West  Eiding.- 

-AsLACOE  Wapentake — (continued). 

cars.  bovs. 

Ingham 

1  .  4 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

j> 

6 

Eobert  de  Hay 

f) 

1 

Hugh  de  Laval 

)) 

6 

Count  of  Moreton 

j> 

4 

Ealph  de  Criol 

Normanby-by-Spittal 

5 

Eanulf  Meschin 

-on-the-Cliff 

1 

Hugh  de  Laval 

Norton,  Bishop's 

6 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

Owmby 

5 

Eanulf  Meschin 

J5 

5  .  1 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

>) 

1  .  5 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

» 

1  .  5 

Eobert  de  Hay 

}> 

H 

Hugh  de  Laval 

55 

2 

Manasser  Arsic 

Saxby 

i 

Hugh  de  Laval 

jj 

2  .  5 

Hugh  fitz  Eudo 

Snitterby 

10 

Helpo  Balistarius 

Spridlington 

1  .  2 

Eobert  de  Hay 

5) 

1.31 

Count  of  Brittany 

Waddingham 

4 

Gilbert  de  Calz 

Willoughton 

3  .  H 

Anfrid  de  Canci 

jj 

2  .  2i 

St.  Mcholas  of  Anglers 

Coates  Hundred 

6.  5 

Various  owners 

104     44 

WEST  EIDING.— LAWEESS  WAPENTAKE. 

Aisthorpe 

2 

Eobert  de  ITsle 

)) 

6 

Eobert  fitz  Eoy 

Barlings 

2.  5 

Eobert  de  Hay 

Brattleby 

2.  2 

Eobert  de  Hay 

?) 

1  .  6 

Walter  de  Gand 

Broxholm 

4 

Wigot  of  Lincoln 

Burton 

1 

Eobert  de  I'lsle 

„       -by-Lincoln 

5 

Walter  de  Gand 

)j                  J) 

3 

William  de  Eullos 

JJ                                      ?5 

2 

Eoger  de  Yaloins 

Carlton 

7 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

Carlton,  South 

6 

Eobert  de  I'lsle 

„        North 

6 

<  Walter  de  Gand 

Dunholm 

5  .  3 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

)) 

2  .  5 

Anfrid  de  Canci 

if 

2 

Hugh  de  Val 

i) 

2 

Ealph  Paganel 
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West  Eiding. — ] 

Lawress  *V 
cars.  bovs. 

Wapentake — (continued). 

Faldingworth 

2  .  4 

William  Meschin 

o 

1 

William  Torniant 

)J 

2.  4 

Eobert  de  Hay 

Fiskerton 

3 

Abbot  of  Peterborough 

Fristhorpe 

2  .  1 

St.  Mary's,  Lincoln 

)j 

7 

Eobert  de  Hay 

Gretwell 

3 

Hugh  de  Lovetot 

Ingleby 

2.51 

Eobert  de  Hay 

y) 

2  .  51 

Wigot  of  Lincoln 

Xettleham 

12 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

2 

Walter  de  Gant 

Eeepham 

4 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

5) 

6 

Eobert  de  Hay 

jj 

4.  6 

Abbot  of  Peterborough 

Eiseholm 

14.  2 

Canons  of  Lincoln 

}) 

3 

Eobert  de  Hay 

;) 

2 

Walter  de  Gand 

Saxilby 

2.4J 

Alan  de  Perci 

;) 

1.4 

Manasser  Arsic 

Scampton 

6 

Walter  de  Gand 

Scothern 

2 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

J5 

5 

Eobert  de  Hay 

» 

7 

Hugh  de  Val 

fj 

1  .  1 

Norman  de  Arci 

» 

4.  4 

Abbot  of  Peterborough 

Snarford 

3 

Bishop  of  Durham 

Sudbrook  Holm  (see  Scothern) 

Abbot  of  Peterborough 

Thorpe 

1 

Eobert  de  Hay 

Thorpe,  East 

3.  2 

Walter  de  Gand 

Thorpe,  West 

2  .  7 

Walter  de  Gand 

Welton  (see  Eiseholra) 

Canons  of  Lincoln 

Willingham  (  „     ,,     ) 

)) 

Willingham,  Cherry 

1  .  6 

Eoger  Marmion 

(Place  unknown) 

4 

Eoger  de  Gant 

146     5 

WEST  EIDING. 

-COEEINGHAM  WAPENTAKE. 

Blyton 

1  .  6 

Alan  de  Craon 

j> 

2 

Count  of  Moreton 

Cleatham 

6 

Bishop  of  Durham 

>) 

6 

Hugh  de  Val 

)j 

1 

Abbot  of  Peterborough 

Corringham 

2 

Eobert  de  Tlsle 
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West  Eiding.— 

-  COERINGHAM  WAPENTAKE — (confimie^ 

Dunstall  (see  '. 

J) 

( 

Northorpe) 

"Mrs. 

2 

hovs. 

Count  of  Moreton 
Eanulf  Meschin 

Gainsborough 

8 

Nigel  de  Albini 

Grayingham 

J? 
Heapham  (see 
Laughton 

iLea) 

2 
1 

3. 

1 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 
Count  of  Brittany 
Alan  de  Craon 

J) 

2  . 

,  G 

Count  of  Moreton 

Lea 

Northorpe 

5  ' 
6 

6 

Count  of  Brittany 
Hugh  de  Val 
Count  of  Moreton 

>5 

Scotter 

1 

8 

Abbot  of  Peterborough 
Abbot  of  Peterborough 

Scotterthorpe 
Scotton 

3 

4 

Abbot  of  Peterborough 
Alan  de  Craon 

i) 

4 

Count  of  Moreton 

jj 

2 

Eanulf  Meschin 

5> 

Somerby 

„      (see  Lea) 
Southorpe  (see  Northorpe) 
Thonock     („            „        ) 

6 
4 

Abbot  of  Peterborough 
Nigel  de  Albini 
Count  of  Brittany 
Count  of  Moreton 
Count  of  Moreton 

Yawthorpe 

5) 

1 

4 

Nigel  de  Albini 
Count  of  Moreton 

JJ 

4 

Abbot  of  Peterborough 

64  .  1 

WEST  EIDING.— AXHOLM  WAPENTAKE. 

The  whole  Wapentake        48  .  0       Nigel  de  Albini 


WEST  EIDING.- 

Erampton  &  Stow  Hundred  1 0 
Bransby  2 


Gate  Burton                          4  . 

i 

Ketsby                                   2 
Marton,near  Gainsborough 

6 

Newton  Hundred               12 

Normanby  and  Ketsby        8  . 
Sturton-by-Stow                   8 

,  4 

Upton                                    1  . 

1. 

„     Hundred                      8  , 

6f 
,  5 
.  5 

-WELL  WAPENTAKE. 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Eobert  de  ITsle 
Count  of  Brittany 
Eobert  de  Hay 
Count  of  Brittany 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Hugh  de  Val 
Count  of  Brittany 
Count  of  Moreton 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
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(Places 


West  Eiding.- 

—Well  Wapentake — (continued), 

lam-by-Stow 

cars.  hovs. 
3  .  4       Hugh  de  Val 
6             Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

if 

3  .  4       Count  of  Brittany 
3       Eainer  de  Brimou 

;; 

2       Walter  de  Gant 

unknown) 
>> 

8             Odo  de  St.  Croix 
5  .  2       Count  of  Brittany 
3  .  4       Columbanus 

» 

6             Eainer  de  Evermou 

95.  6 


NOETH  EIDIKG.— WALSHCEOFT  WAPENTAKE. 

Eobert  de  I'lsle 
William  Torniant 
Alan  de  Craon 
Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 
Count  of  Aumale 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Norman  de  Arci 
Eanulf  Meschin 
Norman  de  Arci 
Eanulf  Meschin 
Eobert  de  I'lsle 
William  Meschin 
Eanulf  Meschin 
Count  of  Moreton 
Eobert  de  I'lsle 
Alan  de  Craon 
Count  of  Moreton 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
William  Meschin 
Alan  of  Lincoln 
William  Torniant 
Ealph  de  Criol 
Count  Odo 
Manasser  Arsic 
Hugh  de  Laval 
Norman  de  Arci 
Eanulf  Meschin 
William  Meschin 
Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 
Eanulf  Meschin 


Binbrook 

5  . 

7 

J5 

1 

>> 

1  . 

2i 

Bleasby 

3 

Claxby-by-Norm  anby 

6 

1 

„          (see  Normanby) 

1 

Croxby 

3 

» 

5 

» 

1 

>j 

1 

Holton-le-Moor 

1 

J) 

1 

Irford 

3. 

,51 

„          (see  Binbrook) 

Kelsey,  South 

4  , 

.  4 

Kingerby 

2 

Linwood 

4 

>> 

1  . 

4 

Newton-by-Toft 

2 

» 

3 

a 

1  . 

.3 

a 

1  . 

,  6J 

}) 

2 

Normanby-on-the-Wold 

2 

J)                  >j 

3 

?>                  » 

5 

»                        if 

1  . 

,  1 

>y                   » 

3 
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North  Eiding. — Walshcroft  Wapentake — {continued). 


Osgodby 

cars. 

4 

Abbot  of  York 

5> 

1 

Ealph  Paganel 

j> 

1 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

J) 

3 

Count  of  Moreton 

)) 

5 

Count  Odo 

Otby 

1 

Ealpli  de  Criol 

Owersby 

2 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

)j 

H 

^Norman  de  Arci 

jj 

1 

Eanulf  Meschin 

)) 

H 

Alan  de  Perci 

jj 

1 

4 

Count  of  Moreton 

jj 

2 

6 

Manasser  Arsic 

Easen,  Middle 

2 

William  Meschin 

jj                           55 

li 

William  Meschin 

>j                           >J 

3 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

;>                 )) 

2i 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

j>                  jj 

2 

2 

Manasser  Arsic 

))                 '> 

7 

2| 

Ealph  Paganel 

„     Another 

1 

6 

Ealph  Paganel 

„     Little 

1 

Count  of  Moreton 

))         J) 

4J 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

Eisby 

1 

Count  Odo 

Sixhills 

2 

6 

Count  of  Moreton 

Stainton-in-the-Vale 

1 

7 

Count  of  Aumale 

5J                             5» 

51 

Ealph  de  Criol 

>)                            )> 

4i 

Alan  de  Perci 

)>                            J> 

1 

Count  of  Millent 

Tealby 

1 

6 

Ealph  Paganel 

)j 

1 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

)j 

1 

4 

Count  of  Moreton 

j> 

4 

Count  of  Brittany 

Thoresway 

2 

Eanulf  Meschin 

)5 

5 

6 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

Thorganby 

1 

7 

Count  of  Aumale 

» 

5 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

5J 

1 

6 

Norman  de  Arci 

JJ 

6 

Eanulf  Meschin 

5) 

1 

Eobert  de  I'lsle 

Thornton-Ie-M  oor 

1 

.  4 

Alan  de  Perci 

,,           ,,    (see  South 

L  Kelsey) 

Count  of  Moreton 

Usselby 

4 

Abbot  of  York 

,, 

i 

Ealph  Paganel 

Walesby 

2 

Count  of  Moreton 

}> 

4 

Anfrid  de  Canci 

a 

1 

Eanulf  Meschin 

V 
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North  Eiding.- 


"Willingham,  North 


■Walshcroft  Wapentake —  {continued), 

cars. 

hovs. 
2 

Eanulf  Meschin 

1 

^ 

Ealph  de  Criol 
Alan  de  Perci 

1 
1 

.  4i 

Ealph  Paganel 
Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

101  .  4J 


NOETH  EIDING.— HAVEESTOE  WAPENTAKE. 


Ashby 

6 

Count  of  Brittany 

Ashby-cum 

-Eenby 

1    . 

1 

Alan  de  Craon 

jj 

1    . 

1 

Hugh  de  Laval 

Audby 

1 

Walbert 

)) 

1     . 

1 

Count  of  Brittany 

Barnoldby- 

le-Beck 

6 

)j                 j> 

Beelsby 

4  . 

.  4 

5)                                      3J 

j> 

1 

4 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Carbonel 

Beesby 

3 

Count  of  Brittany 

Brigsley 

1  . 

4 

JJ                                 5> 

Alan  de  Craon 

}) 

6 

Hugh  de  Laval 

Caburne 

4. 

3 

Eanulf  Meschin 

* 

1 

Alan  de  Perci 

„      (see  Eothwell) 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

1 

William  Meschin 

Cadeby 

3 

Count  of  Brittany 

Coates,  North  (see  EothAvell) 

Manasser  Arsic 

Cuxwold 

f 

William  Meschin 
Alan  de  Perci 

1 

n 

Archbishop  of  York 
William  fitz  Haco 

Eenby 

3 

Count  of  Brittany 

Eulstow 

2, 

.  2 
6 

Picot  de  Lacels 
Earl  of  Chester 

1  , 

.  6 

Eoger  Marmion 

>> 

2  , 

.  7 

Bishop  of  Durham 

Grainsby 

2 

Count  of  Brittany 

Grimsby 

3 

))                J) 

Hackcliffe 

4 

Count  of  Brittany 

Hawerby 

2 

2 

>'                  )j 

Newton-in 

-the-Wold 

3 

.  4 

4 

Walbert 

a 

J5 

Bishop  of  Durham 
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North  Eiding.- 

— Haverstoe 

Wapentake — (conh 

cars. 

bovs. 

Eavendale 

3 

Count  of  Brittany 

» 

2 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

}  J 

1  , 

.  2 

Alan  de  Craon 

J) 

1  . 

!  2 

Hugh  de  Laval 

Eothwell 

1  , 

.  7 

William  Meschin 

)) 

5  . 

,  1 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

}} 

5 

Manasser  Arsic 

j> 

2 

Ealph  Paganel 

Swinhope 

2  , 

.  2i. 

Count  of  Brittany 

)) 

2  . 

.  4i 

Anfrid  de  Canci 

Thoresby,  ! 

North 

1  . 

,  1 

Count  of  Brittany 

)) 

5> 

4. 

3 

Hugh  de  Laval 

Waith 

1 

.  3 

Count  of  Brittany 

„     (see 

Brigsley) 

Alan  de  Craon 

J) 

H 

Hugh  de  Laval 

Waltham 

6 

Count  of  Brittany 

(Place  unknown) 

2 

.  7 

Bishop  of  Durham 

94.  0 


NOETH  EIDING.— BEADLEY  WAPE:NTAKE. 


Aylesby 

Bradley 
Clee 

2  . 
1  . 

3 

4 
6 

i 
.  4 

Eanulf  Meschin 
Count  of  Brittany 
Bishop  of  Durham 
Stephen,  Count  of  Aumale 
Hugh  de  Val 

J,     (see  Healing) 

5>          \      }}                    55/ 

Archbishop  of  York 
Manasser  Arsic 

Cleathorpe,  Hall  in 
Coates,  Magna 

4. 

i 

2 

Stephen,  Count  of  Aumale 
Eobert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Stephen,  Count  of  Aumale 
William  Meschin 

})          )> 

1  , 

,  3 

William  Meschin 

„        Parva 

4 

Norman  de  Arci 

Grimsby 
Healing 

2  , 
1  . 

2 
.  5 

5 
.  4i 

Stephen,  Count  of  Aumale 
The  King 

Archbishop  of  York 
Manasser  Arsic 

5) 

3 

.21 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

Holton-le-Clay 
Humberstone 

12 

7 

Ealph  Criol 
Eanulf  Meschin 

Irby-on-Humber 

1 

.  4 

Eichard,  Earl  of  Chester 

?j          jj 

1 

Eanulf  Meschin 

>>          }) 

4 

William  Meschin 
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North  Eiding. — Bradley  Wapentake — {contmued). 


Laceby 

Swallow  (see  Grimsby) 


Tetney 
Thrunsco 

Waith 
Weelsby 


cars.  hovs. 

14  .  4       Hamo  Dapifer 
The  King 
1  .  6       Count  of  Brittany 

6       Archbishop  of  York 
1  .  2       Geoffrey  litz  Payn 
(see  Healing)  Alan  of  Lincoln 

Eanulf  Meschin 

Hugh  de  Val 
Eanulf  Meschin " 


15 
1 


(see  Glee) 


5  .  3       Stephen,  Count  of  Aumale 


78  , 

.  4 

NOETH  EIDING.- 

-LUDBOEOUGH  WAPENTAKE. 

Covenham 

3 

Monks  of  Karilipho 

5> 

3 

Alan  de  Perci 

Fotherby 

4, 

.  4 

Eobert  de  I'lsle 

5> 

7 

Eanulf,  Bishop  of  Durham 

Grainthorpe 

1 

Alan  de  Perci 

Grimsby,  Little 

1  , 

3 

Eanulf  Meschin 

55                         5) 

1  . 

4 

Alan  de  Perci 

Ludborough 

8 

Eobert  de  I'lsle 

Ludney 

1 

Monks  of  Karilipho 

Nun  Ormsby 

2  . 

,  2 

Eobert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 

JJ                    5> 

4! 

\  4 

Stej^hen,  Count  of  Aumale 

5)                    5J 

9 

2 

Eanulf  Meschin 

Whyham 

2 

Eobert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 

>» 

2 

Eanulf  Meschin 

36.  2 


NOETH  EIDING.— YAEBOEOUGH  WAPENTAKE. 


Audleby 
Barrow-on-Huniber 


1  .  2  Count  Odo 

11.0  Stej^hen  of  Aumale 

,,  ,,  1  Alan  of  Lincoln 

Barnetby-le-Wold  6  Eichard,  Earl  of  Chester 

Barton-on-Humber  (see  South  Eerriby)  Walter  de  Gant 

„  „  2  Eichard,  Earl  of  Chester 

Bigby  1  .  6 

1 
1.1 

Bonby  7 

4 


Geoffrey  Murdac 
Eobert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Eichard,  Earl  of  Chester 
Eobert  de  Hornet 
William  de  Veci 
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North  Riding. - 

-Yarborough  Wapentake — (continued). 

cars.  hovs. 

Erocklesby 

3 

Raiiulf  Meschin 

)j 

2 

Norman  de  Arci 

>> 

3 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

if 

1 

Bishop  of  Durham 

)j 

1 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

Burnham 

4 

Alan  de  Perci 

j> 

2 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

Cadney 

i 

Alan  de  Perci 

)> 

1.4 

Count  of  Brittany 

Clixby 

4 

Count  of  Moreton 

Cotham-in-Keelby 

1 

Stephen,  Count  of  Aumale 

Croxton 

3.  4 

Count  oJF  Mellent 

jj 

6 

Count  of  Moreton 

Elsham 

2  .  2 

Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 

jj 

1 

Hugh  de  Val 

ff 

1  .  2 

Count  of  Moreton 

ff 

3 

Richard  of  Lincoln 

Ferriby,  South 

2.  6 

Gilbert  Tison 

jy 

17 

Walter  de  Gant 

Goxhill 

2.  4 

Stephen,  Count  of  Aumale 

f) 

3 

Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 

ft 

1  .  2 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

jj 

1  .  2 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

Grassby 

i 

Alan  de  Perci 

J) 

2 

Count  Odo 

jj 

3 

William  Torniant 

Habrough 

3 

Ranulf  Meschin 

jj 

1 

Alan  de  Perci 

jj 

4 

Norman  de  Arci 

}> 

•  2 

Geoffrey  fitz  Pain 

jj 

li 

Richard,  Earl  of  Chester 

>> 

1 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

Halton,  East 

3.  4 

Ranulf  Meschin 

Horkstow 

4 

Walter  de  Gant 

„     (duplicated) 

4 

Alan  de  Perci 

Housham 

4 

Count  of  Moreton 

Hundon 

1 

William  Meschin 

Immingliam 

5 

Alan  de  Perci 

}f 

4 

Norman  de  Arci 

Keelby 

2 

Ranulf  Meschin 

J) 

5J 

Norman  de  Arci 

j» 

5 

Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 

}} 

4i 

Manasser  Arsic 

jf 

H 

Archbishop  of  York 

V 
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North  Riding. — Yarborough  Wapentake — {continued), 
cars,  ho  vs. 
Kelsey,  N'orth  1  Count  of  Brittany 

Kettleby-in-Wrawby  5  J     Stephen,  Count  of  Aumale 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 
Stephen,  Count  of  Aumale 
Norman  de  Arci 
Count  of  Brittany 
Richard,  Earl  of  Chester 
Stephen,  Count  of  Aumale 
Count  of  Brittany 
Count  of  Mellent 
Stephen,  Count  of  Aumale 
Robert  de  Homet 
Ralph  de  Criol 
Ranulf  Meschin 
Norman  de  Arci 
Ranulf  Meschin 
Norman  de  Arci 
Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 
Robert  Greslei 
Manasser  Arsic 
Count  of  Moreton 
William  Meschin 
William  Torniant 
Alan  of  Lincoln 
Ranulf  Meschin 
Alan  de  Perci 
Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 
Richard,  Earl  of  Chester 
Alan  de  Perci 
Count  of  Brittany 
William  Meschin 
Alan  de  Perci 
Richard,  Earl  of  Chester 
Norman  de  Arci 
Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Robert  de  Homet 
Manasser  Arsic 
Archbishop  of  York 
Stephen,  Count  of  Aumale 
Alan  de  Perci 
Norman  de  Arci 
Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 
Robert  de  Hay 


J>                   » 

H 

Killingholm 

1 

)f 

4  . 

3 

a 

2  . 

2 

55 

3  . 

4 

Kirmington 

6 

» 

4 

„              (see  Croxton) 

Limber 

1 

55 

3 

„     Magna 

2 

„     Parva 

1 

4 

5)                   55 

London,  Little 

6 
4 

55                       55 

Melton  Ross 

3 

Nettleton 

5 

55 

1  . 

,  2 

55 

5 

55 

5 

55 

5 

Newsham 

5 

55 

5 

Owmby-by-Spittal 

3 

Riby  (bis) 

1, 

.  4 

» 

4 

.  4 

Searby 

i 

55 

3 

55 

2 

.  3 

Somerby 

2 

.  4 

55 

4 

Stallingborough 

2 

.  2 

55 

'  2 

» 

1 

55 

4 

55 

6 

Thornton,  Curtis 

8 

„     (see  Immingham) 

1 

TJlceby 

6 

» 

4 

55 

3 

4 
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cars. 

hovs. 

Worlaby 

1  . 

,  4 

Eobert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 

„       (see  Croxton) 

Count  of  Mellent 

2 

Eichard,  Earl  of  Chester 

Wootton 

H 

Alan  de  Perci 

jj 

H 

Norman  de  Arci 

„            (see  Goxhill) 

Eobert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 

j> 

7 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

J) 

2 

Ealph  de  Mortimer 

Wrawby 

4 

.51 

Eobert  de   Calz    and  Geoffrey 

Halselin 
William  Meschin 

Wyham  (Soke) 

1 

2 

171  .  U 


JSrOETH    EIDING— BOLINGBEOKE  WAPENTAKE. 


Asgarby 
Enderby  Mavis 
Keal 

3 
3 

1  .  7 

Eobert  de  Grainville 
Hugh  fitz  Eudo 
Chetelbern 

„     East  and  West  (see 
Spilsby  and  Eresby 
Thorpe,  St.  Peter's 
(Place  not  specified) 

Euderby) 

5  .  2 

3 

79.0 

3  .0 

Bishop  of  Durham 
Count  of  Brittany 
Eanulf  Meschin 
Walter  de  Gant 

95  .  4 


NOETH  EIDING.— GAETEEE  WAPENTAKE. 


Bucknal  (see  Horsington) 
Cawkwell  1  .  4 

Hemingby  2 

2 
Horsington  4 

Minting  5 

Eanby  (see  Sturton  Magna) 

6 
Stainton  Market  (see  Eanby) 

„        (see  Sturton  Magna) 
Stixwold  1 

6 
Sturton  Magna  5 

»  5)  5 

(Places  not  specified)         47  .  3 


Ealph  Taisson 

Norman  de  Arci 

Ealph  Taisson 

Eichard,  Earl  of  Chester 

Ealph  Taisson 

Eobert  de  Hay 

Ealph  Paganel 

Eobert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 

Eobert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 

Ealph  Paganel 

Eobert  de  Hay 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

Ealph  Paganel 

Hugh  fitz  Eudo 

Eanulf  Meschin 


75  .  2 
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SOUTH  RIDIN"G.— CANDLESHOE  WAPENTAKE. 


cars. 

Jovs. 

Addlethorpe 

2 

Chetelbern 

Ashby-by-Parfcney 

5 

Earl  of  Chester 

jf              }) 

1 

Bishop  of  Durham 

>j               }} 

4 

Robert  de  Hay 

Braytoft 

11 

Earl  of  Chester 

Brinkhill 

2 

Earl  of  Chester 

Burgh-iu-tlie-Marsh 

3 

Count  of  Brittany 

Calceby 

2  . 

4 

Earl  of  Chester 

Candlesby 

4 

Chetelbern 

4. 

5 

Hugh  fitz  Eudo 

Croft 

2. 

4 

Roger  de  Gant 

Dalby  and  Fordington 

11 

Earl  of  Chester 

Eirsby 

4  . 

G 

Hugh  de  Val 

Fordington  (see  Dalby) 

Earl  of  Chester 

Friskney 

4 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

5  J 

4 

Hugh  fitz  Pinco 

„       and  Wainfieet 

8 

.  6 

Earl  of  Chester 

)  J 

2 

Chetelbern 

Irby  (see  Braytoft) 

Earl  of  Chester 

Keal,  East 

6 

Bishop  of  Durham 

Eigsby 

2 

Hugh  de  Yal 

Scremby 

1  . 

,  2 

Bishop  of  Durham 

Sutterby 

2, 

,  4 

Earl  of  Chester 

Wainfleet 

] 

Bishop  of  Durham 

„      and  Friskney 

Earl  of  Chester 

Welton-in-the-Marsh 

2 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

1}                   }) 

4 

Walter  de  Gant 

5>                                        >J 

i 

Ranulf  Meschin 

(Places  not  specified) 

7 

.  2i 

Hugh  fitz  Randolf 

»                  >} 

48, 

.  4 

Walter  de  Gant 

125  .  4^ 


SOUTH  RIDING.— CALCEWORTH  WAPENTAKE. 


Aby-cum-Greenfield  (see  Strubby) 

Manasser  Arsic 

Alford 

4 

Robert  de  Brus 

Bonthorpe,  Willoughby        1  . 

4 

Bishop  of  Durham 

Calceby 

2 

Richard  of  Lincoln 

„     Hundred                    6 

Earl  of  Chester 

Claxby  and  Well                14 

Walter  de  Gant 

Claxby                                 10 

Alan  de  Craon 

Cumberworth  (see  Mable- 

thorpe) 

Ranulf  de  Criol 

Driby 

4 

Earl  of  Chester 
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South  Riding. — Calceworth  Wapentake — (continued). 


cars. 

hovs. 

Hannay 

2 

Ranulf  Meschin 

Hogsthorpe 

6 

Hugh  fitz  Eudo 

Huttoft 

8 

Earl  of  Chester 

4 

Chetelbern 

jj 

5 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

Legbourne  Hundred 

10 

Earl  of  Chester 

Legboiirne 

2 

Count  of  Moreton 

Mablethorpe 

1  . 

,  Qk 

Ranulf  de  Criol 

Maltby-in-the-Marsh 

4 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

Markby 

4 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

„     (see  Sutton) 

Chetelbern 

Mumby 

9 

Count  of  Brittany 

Eigsby 

3  . 

,  6 

Archbishop  of  York 

J) 

2. 

2 

Count  of  Brittany 

Strubby 

3 

Manasser  xirsic 

Sutton-in-the-Marsh 

2  , 

,  4 

Chetelbern  of  Keal 

„     (see  Mablethorpe) 

Ranulf  de  Criol 

Swaby  Hundred 

12 

Earl  of  Chester 

Theddlethorpe 

10, 

.6 

Earl  of  Chester 

„     (see  Sutton) 

Chetelbern 

Ulceby 

2 

Bishop  of  Durham 

„     (see  Mablethorpe) 

Ranulf  de  Criol 

Wells  (see  Claxby) 

Walter  de  Gant 

Withern,  Hundred  of 

1 

.  4 

Earl  of  Chester 

(Places  not  specified) 

1 

.  2 

Hugh  fitz  Ranulf 

(       „                 .      ) 

4  . 

,4 

Walter  de  Gant 

110, 

.li 

SOUTH   RIDING.— 

WRAGGOE  WAPENTA: 

Apley 

2 

Bishop  of  Durham 

Bardney 

2 

Walter  de  Gant 

Barkwith(see  Panton) 

Archbishop  of  York 

» 

6 

Archbishop  of  York 

>> 

2, 

.  2 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

„       (see  Fotherby) 

Ralph  Paganel 

„     and  Hainton 

1 

Ralph  de  Criol 

Beckering 

u 

Alan  de  Perci 

» 

4 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

J) 

i 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

j> 

2 

ISTorman  de  Arci 

Benniworth 

2  , 

.  4 

Archbishop  of  York 

55 

3  . 

,  4 

Ranulf  Meschin 
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South  Eiding. — Wra.ggoe  Wapentake — {eontmui 

cars. 

hovs. 

Biscatliorpe 

3 

Bishop  of  Durham 

Bleasby 

2 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

)> 

H 

Anfrid  de  Canci 

Broiigh-on-Bain 

6 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

Bucknall 

1  . 

4 

Eoger  Marmion 

Bullington 

6 

Earl  of  Chester 

» 

1 

Bishop  of  Durham 

;) 

5 

Eanulf  Meschin 

Fotherby 

2  . 

5 

Ealph  Paganel 

Fulnetby  and  Eand 

G  " 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

Girsby-on-Bain 

2  . 

2 

Archbishop  of  York 

Goltho 

1  . 

4i 

Eobert  Greslei 

Hainton 

1  . 

4 

Archbishop  of  York 

)  J 

3 

Count  of  Moreton 

„       (see  Fotherby) 

Ealph  Paganel 

„       (see  Barkwith) 

Ealph  de  Criol 

Hardwicke 

H 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

Hatton 

5 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

Holton 

1 

2 

Alan  de  Perci 

jj 

1 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

)) 

1 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

Kingthorpe 

2 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

)j 

2f 

Eanulf  Meschin 

j> 

2^ 

Ealph  de  Criol 

Kirmond-le-Mire 

3 

Bishop  of  Durham 

Langton 

3 

Earl  of  Chester 

}) 

2 

Bishop  of  Durham 

» 

1 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

„      (see  Bucknall) 

Eoger  Marmion 

,,      and  Wragby 

1  , 

2 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

)) 

'  2 

Hugh  fitz  Eudo 

Lissington 

7 

Archbishop  of  York 

Ludford 

5 

.  1 

Bishop  of  Durham 

j> 

13 

.  1 

Alan  de  Perci 

>) 

H 

Eanulf  Meschin 

>> 

i 

Ealph  de  Criol 

)) 

3 

Ansgot  of  Burwell 

Newbold 

2 

,  2 

Earl  of  Chester 

Osgodby 

2 

Walter  de  Gant 

5) 

2 

Eoger  Marmion 

Panton  and  Barkwith 

2 

.  G 

Archbishop  of  York 

Panton 

2 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

Eand  (see  Fulnetby) 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 
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South  Kiding. — Wraggoe  "Wapentake — {continu 

cars. 

hovs. 

Eeasby 

2 

Alan  de  Perci 

}) 

1 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

)> 

1 

Eishop  of  Lincoln 

SixhiUs 

5 

Ealph  de  Criol 

)) 

1 

Hugh  de  Val 

Snelland 

2 

Alan  de  Perci 

>j 

1 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

» 

2 

Eishop  of  Lincoln 

Sotby 

4 

The  King 

Southry 

2 

Walter  de  Gant 

a 

2 

St.  Mary's,  Lincoln 

Stainfield,  near  Wragby 

3 

Eishop  of  Durham 

Stainton-by-Langwath 

3 

Earl  of  Chester 

Strubby 

2 

Eanulf  Meschin 

„     (see  Fotlierby) 

Ealph  Paganel 

>j 

2 

Ealph  de  Criol 

Swinthorpe 

2 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

5> 

1 

Eishop  of  Lincoln 

Torrington 

7 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

J) 

2  , 

.  4 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

„     (another) 

2  . 

2 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

Westlaby 

1  . 

1 

Alan  de  Perci 

»j 

6 

Eanulf  Meschin 

Wickenby 

3 

Alan  de  Perci 

5) 

1 

Eishop  of  Lincoln 

Willingham,  Sonth 

2. 

,  U 

Archbishop  of  York 

55                                      55 

6.i 

Manasser  Arsic 

55                                      55 

1 

Ealph  de  Criol 

Wragby 

6 

Geoff'rey  fitz  Payn 

„     (see  Langton) 

Eishop  of  Lincoln 

126 

.  5 

SOUTH  EIDING. 

—HILL  WAPENTAKE. 

Ashby  Puerorum 

1  . 

1 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

55                           55 

4 

Count  of  Aumale 

Eag  Enderby 

6 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

55                  '» 

4 

Count  of  Aumale 

Erinkhill 

2 

Earl  of  Chester 

Fulletby 

2 

Earl  of  Chester 

55 

4  . 

G 

Eishop  of  Durham 

Hagworthingham 

3 

Earl  of  Chester 

55 

4 

Count  of  Erittany 
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South  Eiding. — Hill  Wapentake — {continued). 


cars.  hovs. 

Hag  w  orthingliam 

4 

Walter  de  Gant 

4 

Gilbert  litz  Gocelin 

1 

Count  of  Aumale 

„         Hundred 

11  .  4 

Earl  of  Chester 

Ketsby 

3.  4 

Earl  of  Chester 

Langton  Hundred 

12 

Earl  of  Chester 

Ornisby,  South 

3 

Earl  of  Chester 

„  (seeTetford) 

Archbishop  of  York 

7?             '? 

3  .  7 

Norman  de  Arci 

Oxcombe 

1  .  6 

Earl  of  Chester 

„     (see  Fulletby) 

Bishop  of  Durham 

Salmonby 

1 

Earl  of  Chester 

Somersby 

2 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

Tetford 

6 

Earl  of  Chester 

J) 

3.  7 

Archbishop  of  York 

;; 

1  .  7 

Gilbert  fitz  Gocelin 

Walmsgate 

1 

Earl  of  Chester 

2 

Ansgot  of  Burwell 

Winceby 

1  .  2 

Walter  de  Gant 

Worlaby 

2  .  2 

Archbishop  of  York 

J? 

6 

Alan  de  Perci 

.    73.  0 

SOUTH 

EIDING.- 

-LOUTH  ESKE. 

Alvingham 

3i 

Hugh  de  Val 

)) 

2i 

Enlph  de  Criol 

>) 

1.2J 

Count  of  Brittany 

Authorpe 

2 

Ansgot  of  Burwell 

Burwell 

2 

Ansgot  of  Burwell 

Cadeby 

1 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

„      (see  Grainthorpe) 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

)) 

u 

William  Meschin 

Calcethorpe  (see  Keddington) 

Bishop  of  Durham 

Carlton 

4 

Ansgot  of  Burwell 

5> 

6 

Eobert  de  Hay 

„             (see  Eeston) 

Alan  de  Perci 

Cockerington 

i 

Bishop  of  Durham 

ff 

4 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

j> 

3.    f 

Hugh  de  Val 

)> 

1  .  6 

Ealph  de  Criol 

Elkington,  South 

4 

Eanulf  Meschin 

}>             J' 

8 

Alan  de  Perci 

Gayton-le-Wold 

3 

Count  of  Brittany 
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South  Eiding. — Louth  Eske — (continued). 


cars. 

hovs. 

Grainthorpe 

2 

5) 

1  , 

.  4 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

Grimoldby 

7 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

j> 

3. 

,  1 

Count  of  Brittany 

Keddington 

2 

Bishop  of  Durham 

J) 

4 

Ealph  de  Criol 

Kelstern 

2 

.  6J 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

Louth 

4 

Alan  de  Perci 

)) 

12 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

Ludiiey 

1 

Monks  of  Covenham 

Manby 

3 

Count  of  Brittany 

Muckton 

1  . 

,  4 

Ansgot  of  Burwell 

Eeston 

2  . 

,  4 

Alan  de  Perci 

Saltfleetby 

3' 

Count  of  Brittany 

jj 

2 

Bishop  of  Durham 

;> 

2 

William  Meschin 

)} 

3 

Hugh  de  Val 

)J 

U 

Ealph  de  Criol 

Skidbrooke 

3 

Count  of  Brittany 

J) 

2 

Bishop  of  Durham 

„      (see  Saltfleetby) 

William  Meschin 

j> 

i 

Ealph  Paganel 

Somercotes 

3 

Count  of  Brittany 

;; 

1 

Ansgot  of  Burwell 

}) 

u 

Hugh  de  Yal 

» 

1 

Ealph  de  Criol 

5J 

2i 

Ealph  Paganel 

Stewton 

2 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

Tathwell 

20. 

,51 

Earl  of  Chester 

)  J 

1 

Eoger  Marmion 

Welton-le-Wold 

4 

Ealph  Paganel 

>'             J) 

5 

Count  of  Brittany 

»             j> 

4 

Ansgot  of  Burwell 

>>             J) 

2 

Bishop  of  Durham 

>)                             ?5 

6 

Geoffrey  fitz  Payn 

Wykeham 

1 

Ansgot  of  Burwell 

5) 

5i 

Alan  of  Lincoln 

)) 

1 

Ealph  de  Criol 

Wickhani 

0 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

Withcall 

2 

William  Meschin 

J) 

3, 

.  7i 

Hugh  de  Val 

J5 

1 

.74 

Ealph  de  Criol 

Yarborough 

2 

.5\ 

Count  of  Brittany 

119  .  4 
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SOUTH  EIDING.— HORNCASTLE  WAPENTAKE. 


cars.  bovs. 
4 


(see  Baumber) 

1 


Asliby,  West 

Baumber 
Coningsby  5 

Dalby(see  Scrivelsby) 
Edlington  1  .  4 

„         (see  Baumber) 
Haugham  (see  Scrivelsby) 
Kirkby  9  .  G 

Kirklington  5  .  G 

Kirkby-on-Bain  1  .  2 

Martin  (see  Kirkby) 

„  (see  Tattershall) 

Roughton  (see  Scrivelsby) 
Rackland  (see  Tborj^e  Langton) 
Scrivelsby  17  .  2 

„     (see  Coningsby) 
Sturton  ilagna  (see  Tattershall) 
Tattershall  15  .  4 

Thimbleby  (see  Kirklangton) 
24 

„      (see  Thorpe  Langton) 
Thornton  (see  Scrivelsby) 
Thorpe  Langton  2 

Tumby  (see  Tattershall) 
Wacldingworth  (see  Tattershall) 
Wilksby  (see  Scrivelsby) 
Wispington  (see  Kirkby) 

,,  (see  Tattershall) 


Robert  de  Brus 
Walter  de  Gant 
Walter  de  Gant 
Earl  of  Chester 
Roger  Marmion 
Ranulf  Meschin 
Walter  de  Gant 
Roger  Marmion 
Bishop  of  Durham 
Count  of  Aumale 
Ralph  Paganel 
Bishop  of  Durham 
Hugh  fitz  Eudo 
Roger  Marmion 
Alan  of  Lincoln 
Roger  Marmion 
Earl  of  Chester 
Hugh  fitz  Eudo 
Hugh  fitz  Eudo 
Count  of  Aumale 
Walter  de  Gant 
Alan  of  Lincoln 
Roger  Marmion 
Alan  of  Lincoln 
Hugh  fitz  Eudo 
Hugh  fitz  Eudo 
Roger  Marmion 
Bishop  of  Durham 
Hugh  fitz  Eudo 


79  .  5 


YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL    SOCIETY. 


The  Dedications  of  the  NottinrjhamsUrc  Cliurches. — A   Paper  by 
the  Eev.  Canon  Raine,  D.C.L.,  York. 

THE  following  Paper  is  a  portion  of  the  result  of  a  careful  study 
of  the  Wills  preserved  in  the  Registry  at  York  prior  to  the 
Reformation.  The  testators  during  that  time  usually  mentioned 
the  dedications  of  the  churches  in  which  they  wished  their  remains 
to  be  interred.  This  gave  me  the  means  of  comparing  the 
original  dedications  of  the  Nottinghamshire  Churches  with  those 
wdiich  existed  in  the  last  century,  and  many  discrepancies  and 
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variations  have  been  thereby  disclosed.  I  have  already  treated  in 
a  similar  way  the  dedications  of  the  Yorkshire  Churches  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Yorkshire  Archseological  Society.  I  have  there 
attempted  to  account  for  these  discrepancies  and  variations,  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  my  explanations. 

So  many  mistakes  are  being  made  almost  every  day  through 
ignorance  of  the  true  dedications  of  churches,  that  it  would  be  well 
if  a  Paper  of  this  kind  could  be  prepared  for  every  Diocese  for  the 
information  of  the  Clergy. 

The  edition  of  Ecton's  Thesaurus  made  use  of  is  the  third,  which 
was  printed  at  London  in  1763.  The  list  of  Benefices  is  taken  from 
an  old  Clergy  List,  that  of  1857,  corrected  by  the  Diocesan  Calendar 
of  the  present  year.  It  will  be  observed  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
churches  and  chapels  mentioned  in  it  were  in  existence  prior  to  the 
Eeformation,  showing  that  twenty-five  years  ago  there  had  been 
very  little  church  extension  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  ISTottingham. 

I  hope  to  be  able  on  some  future  occasion  to  give  some  architec- 
tural notices  of  the  JSTottinghamshire  Churches,  derived  from  the 
same  abundant  treasure-house  of  historical  information.  So  little 
has  been  done  for  the  County  of  Nottingham  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  that  any  illustrations  of  its  annals  should  be  especially 
welcome. 

DEANERY  OF  BINGHAM. 


York  Eecords. 

Ecton's  Thesaurus. 

Barton-in-Eabis     . 

.   St.  George 

Id. 

Basingfield  Chape] 

.  St.  James 

Bingham 

.  Allhallows 

\  All  Saints. 

Bridgford,  East 

.  St.  John  Baptist 

St. 

Mary. 

Bridgford,  West 

.  St.  Giles. 

Id. 

Broughton  Sulney 

.  St.  Oswald       . 

None  given. 

Bunny 

.  St.  Mary 

St. 

Mary. 

Car-Colston  . 

.   St.  Mary 

Id. 

Clifton 

.  St.  Mary 

Id. 

Colston  Bassett 

.  St.  Mary 

Id. 

Costock 

.  St.  Giles 

Id. 

Cotgrave 

.  Allhallows 

Id. 

Edwalton 

c   St.  Lawrence   . 

Holy  Rood. 

Elton-on-the-Hill 

.  St.  Mary 

St. 

Michael. 

Elintham 

.  St.  Augustine  . 

Id. 

Gotham 

.  St.  Lawrence   . 

Id. 

Granby  \ 

.  Allhallows 

Id. 

with      V 

Sutton   j       . 

.  Allhallows 

Id. 

Hawks-worth. 

.  St.  Edmund     . 

'.  ss 

.   Mary   and  AH 

Saints. 
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York  Eecords. 

Ecton's  Thesaurus. 

Hickling 

.  St.  Wilfrid      . 

Id.^ 

Holme  Pierropont 

)        .  St.  Edmund     . 

Id. 

with 

} 

Adbolton 

j        .  Allhallows        . 

None  given. 

Keyworth 

.  St.  Mary  Magdalene . 

Id. 

Kingston-on-Soar  . 

.  No72e  found 

St.  Wilfrid. 

Kinoulton     . 

.  St.  Wilfrid       . 

Id. 

Kneeton 

.  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  . 

St.  Peter. 

Langar     )     . 

.  St.  Andrew 

Id. 

with       > 

Barnston;     . 

■    .   St.  Mary 

Leake,  East 

.   St.  Helen 

One  only  given, 

with 

. 

ded.  to  t 

Leake,  West, 

.  St.  Leonard 

St.  Helen 

JSTormanton-on-Soa 

r        .   St.  Mary 

St.  John. 

Orston 

.   St.  Mary 

Id. 

Thoroton 

.   St.  Helen 

Id. 

Owthorpe 

.  St.  Margaret    . 

Id. 

Plumtree 

.  St.  Mary 

Id. 

Eadchffe-on-Trent 

.   St.  Mary 

Id. 

Radcliffe-on-Soar 

.  Holy  Trinity    . 

Id. 

Eempston     . 

.  Allhallows 

Id. 

Euddington  . 

.  St.  Peter 

Id. 

Saxendale     . 

.  St.  Martin 

Scarringtonl 

.   St.  John  of  Beverle;y 

'  None  given. 

with       I 

Aslackton    J 

.  Holy  Trinity    . 

.  St.John  of  Beverley 

Screveton 

.  St  Wilfrid       . 

St.  Winifred. 

Shelford 

.  St.  Peter  &  St.  Paul 

Id. 

Stanford-on-Soar 

.  St.  John  Baptist 

Id. 

Stanton  -on-the-W 

olds    .  St.  John  Baptist 

All  Saints. 

Sutton  Bonningtoi 

1         .  St.  Michael 

Id. 

None  found     . 

.  St.  Ann's. 

Thrumpton   . 

.  St.  Edmund     . 

.  All  Saints. 

Tithby                i 

.  St.  Peter 

.  Holy  Trinity. 

with                   > 

Cropwell  Butler) 

.  St.  Nicholas     . 

.  None  given. 

Tollerton 

.  St.  Peter 

Id. 

Whatton       . 

.  St.  John  of  Beverley 

r          Id. 

Widmerpool . 

.  St.  Peter  &  St.  Paul 

.  St.  Peter. 

Willoughby-on-the 

■Wolds  Allhallows        . 

.  St.  Peter,  t 

Wilford 

.  St.  Wilfrid       . 

Id. 

Wysall 

.  Holy  Trinity    . 

Id. 

*  St.  Mary,  Bacon's  Liber  Regis. 

t  West  Leake,  St.  Helen ;  East  Leake,  St,  Mary  ;  Bacon's  Liber  Regis. 

X  St.  Mary  and  All  Saints,  Bacon's  Liber  Regis. 
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DEANERY  OF  NOTXmGHAM. 


York  Records 

Ecton's  Thesaurus. 

Annesley 

.  AUhallows 

Id. 

Arnold 

.  St.  Mary 

Id. 

Attenborougl 

.  St.  Mary 

Id. 

with 

Bramcote 

.  St.  Michael 

.  None  given. 

Awsworth     . 

— 

— 

Basford 

.  St.  Leodegarius 

Id. 

Carrington    . 

— 

•: 

Beeston 

.  St.  John  Bapti 

3t          .                Id. 

Bilborough   . 

.  St.  Cuthbert  ( 

)        .  St.  Martin. 

Bulwell 

.  None  found 

.   St.  Mary. 

Burton  Joyce 

.  St.  Oswald 

.  St.  Helen. 

Bulcote 

.  Holy  Trinity    . 

.  None  given. 

Colwick 

.  St.  John  Bapti 

St       .             Id. 

Eastwood 

.   St.  Mary 

Id. 

Epperstone 

.  AUhallows 

.  Holy  Cross. 

Gedling 

.  AUhallows 

Id. 

Gonalstone 

.  St.  Lawrence  . 

Id. 

Greasley  \     . 

with      ^ 
Biinsley  j     . 

.   St.  Mary 

.  None  given. 

— 

— ' 

Hucknall  Torkard 

.  St.  Mary  Magd 

alene.           Id. 

Kirkby-in-Ashfiek 

I         .  St.  Wilfrid 

Id. 

Lambley 

.  Holy  Trinity 

Id. 

Lenton 

.  Holy  Trinity 

Id. 

Lowdham     . 

.  St.  Mary 

Id. 

Lynby 

.   Not  found 

.  St.  Michael 

Mansfield 

.  St.  Peter  and  S 

t.  Paul  St.  Peter. 

Mansfield  W 

oodh 

ouse    .  Not  found 

.  St.  Edmund. 

Nottingham . 

.  St.  Peter. 
St.  Mary . 

Id. 

St.  Nicholas 
.  St.  Patrick 

Nuthall 

Id. 

Papplewick 

.  St.  Helen 

.  St.  James. 

Eadford 

.  St.  Peter 

Id. 

Selston 

.  St.  Helen 

Id. 

Skegby 

.  Not  found 

.  None  given. 

Sneinton 

.  St.  Stephen 

Id. 

Stapleford 

.  St.  Helen 

Id. 

Strelley 

.  AUhallows 

Id. 

Siitton-in-As 

hfield 

.  Not  found 

.  St.  Mary, 

Teversall 

• 

.  St.  Mary. 

.  St.  Catherine. 
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York  Records 

. 

Ecton's  Thesaurus. 

Thurgarton     "j      . 

.  St.  Peter           .   '      . 

Id. 

with 

Hoveringham  j 

.  St.  Michael      . 

Id. 

Trowell 

.   St.  Helen 

Id. 

Wollaton   ) 

.  St.  Leonard     . 

Id. 

with       V 

Cossall       ) 

.  Not  found 

St.  Catherine. 

DEANERY  OF  NEWAEK. 

Averham  )    . 

with      V 
Kelham    j    . 

.  St.  Wilfrid      . 

St.  Michael. 

.  St.  Wilfrid      . 

Balderton 

.  St.  Giles  . 

Id. 

Barnby-in-the-Willows 

.  Allhallows 

Id. 

Clifton,  North  )    . 

.  St.  George 

Id. 

with 

. 

Harby 

— 

— 

Collingham,  North 

.  Allhallows 

Id. 

Collingham,  South 

.  St.  John  Baptist 

Id. 

Gotham 

.  Not  found 

St.  Michael. 

Cromwell 

.  St.  Giles 

Id. 

Eakring 

.  St.  Andrew 

None  given. 

Elston . 

.  Allhallows 

Id. 

Farndon 

.  St.  Peter 

Id. 

Fledborough. 

.  St.  Gregory 

Id. 

Hawton 

.  Allhallows 

Id. 

Hockerton    . 

.  St.  Nicholas 

Id. 

Kilvington      ] 

.  St.  Mary 

Id. 

with         V 

Flawborough  j 

— 



Kneesall 

.  St.  Helen 

.  St.  Bartholomew. 

Langford 

— 

* 

Laxton        \ 

.  St.  Michael      . 

Id. 

with       [ 

Moorhouses ) 





Maplebeck 

.   St.  Radegunda 

.  None  given. 

Marnham 

.   St.  Wilfrid       . 

Id. 

Newark 

.  St.  Mary  Magdalen 

Id. 

Norman  ton-on-Trent  ' 

.   St.  Nicholas     . 

.  St.  Mary.f 

with 

. 

Gristhorpe  Gha 

pel 

.  St.  James 

. 

. 

*  St.  Bartholomew,  Bacon's  Liber  Regis. 


t  St.  Matthew,  Bacon's  Liber  Regis. 
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York  Eecords.  Ecton's  Thesaurus. 


Ossington 

.  Not  found 

Holy  Eood. 

Eolleston 

.  Holy  Trinity    . 

Id. 

Scarle,  South 

i\      .         .St.  Helen 

Holy  Eood. 

with 

\ 

Girton 

)      .         .St.  Cecilia 

Shelton 

.  St.  Mary. 

Id. 

Sibthorpe 

.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 

.  St.  Peter. 

Staunton 

.  St.  Mary. 

Id. 

Stoke,  East/ 

.  St.  Oswald       . 

Id.. 

with 

Syerston 

- 

Elston,  and 

Coddington 

'         .          .  Not  found 

All  Saints. 

Sutton-on-Tr 

Bnt     .          .  Allhallows 

Id. 

Thorney 

.   St.  Helen 

Id. 

Thorpe,  near 

Newark     .   St.  Lawrence    . 

Id. 

Weston 

.  Allhallows 

Id. 

Winkbourne 

.  Not  found 

.  Not  given. 

Winthorpe 

.  Not  found 
DEANEEY  OE  EETEOE 

.  All  Saints. 
.D. 

Apesthorpe 

.  St.  Peter 

Id. 

Babworth 

.  Allhallows 

Id. 

Bilsthorpe 

.  St.  Margaret    . 

Id. 

Blyth, 

\      .         .  Holy  Trinity    . 

.  St.  Martin. 

with 

\ 

Bawtry,  and 

[     .         .St.  Helen 

Id. 

Austerfiekl 

)      .         .St.  Helen 

.    ^ot  given. 

Bole     . 

.  St.  Martin 

Id. 

Bothamsall 

.  St.  Mary 

Id. 

Boughton 

. 

Burton,  Wes 

t        .          .  Allhallows 

.  St.  Helen. 

Carlton  in-L 

indrick        .  Allhallows 

.  St.  John. 

Clareborougl 

1         .         .St.  John  Baptist 

Id. 

Clayworth 

.  St.  Peter 

Id. 

Drayton,  Ea 

5t,^    .         .  St.  Peter  and  St.  Pau 

I.  St.  Peter. 

with 

( 

Ask  ham,  an 

If.         .St.  Nicholas     . 

Stokeham 

j 

Egmanton 

.  St.  Mary. 

Id. 

Edwinstowe 

\        .         .  St.  Mary 
J        .          .St.  Leonard 

Id. 

with 

Ollerton 

.  Not  given. 
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Deanery  op  Eetford — {continued). 

York  Kecords.  Ecton's  Thesaurus. 


Perlethorpe  \ 
with       I 
Carbiirton    j 
Elksley 
Everton 
Finningley   . 
Gamston 
Gringiey-on-the-Hill 
Grove  . 


Harworth         ^ 
with  > 

Serlby  Chapel) 
Hayton 
Headon  "j     . 

with    > 
Upton    3 
Kirton 
Laneham 
Leverton,  South/ 

with 
Cottam 
Littleborough 
Markham,  East\ 

with 
Drayton,  West 

and 
Bevercotes 
Mattersey     . 
Misson 
Misterton 

with 
West  Stockwith 
Norton  Cuckney 
Ordsall 
Eetford,  East 
Eetford,  West 
Saundby 
Sturton 

with 
Fenton  Chapel 
Sujton-cuni-Lound 

with 
Scrooby 
Tilney  Chapel 


Not  found 


Not  given. 


Allhallows        .         .  St.  Giles. 
Holy  Trinity    .         .  Id. 
Holy  Trinity    .         .  St.  Oswald. 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  St.  Peter. 
Not  found        .         .  St.  Peter  &  St.  Paul. 
St.  Helen  and  Inven- 
tion of  Holy  Cross  St.  Helen. 
Allhallows        .         .  Id. 

Not  found 

St.  Peter  .         .  Id. 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  S.  Peter. 


St.  James 
Not  found 
St.  Peter. 
Allhallows 

Holy  Trinity  . 
St.  Nicholas  . 
St.  John  Baptist 

St.  John  Baptist 

St.  Giles . 

Allhallows 

St.  John  Baptist 

Allhallows 


St.  Mary 
Allhallows 
St.  Swithin 
St.  Michael 
St.  Martin 
St.  Peter  &  St. 


Paul 


St.  Lawrence   . 
St.  Bartholomew 

St.  James 
St.  James 


Not  given. 
Holy  Trinity. 

Id. 

Id. 


None  given. 
Id. 

None  given. 

Id. 
Id. 

I^one  given. 
Id. 


Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
St.  Peter. 


Id. 


St.  Wilfrid. 
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Deanery  of  Eetford — (continued). 

York  Records.  Ecton's  Thesaurus. 


Treswell 

. 

.  St.  John  Baptist 

St.  Wilfrid. 

Tuxford 

.  St.  Nicholas     . 

Id. 

Walesby 

.  St.  Edmund     . 

Id. 

Walkeringham 

.  AUhallows 

St.  Mary  Magdalene 

Warsop 

.  St.  Peter  &  St.  Paul 

Id. 

Wellow 

.  Not  found 

St.  Swithin. 

Wheatley,  North 

.  St.  Peter  &  St.  Paul. 

St.  Peter 

Worksop 

.  (The  Abbey)  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Cuthbert 

Id. 

DEANEEY  OF  SOUTHWELL. 

Beckingham 

.  Not  found 

All  Saints. 

Blcasby 

.  St.  Mary 

Id. 

Blidworth     . 

.  Not  found 

St.  Mary. 

Calverton      . 

.  St.  Wilfrid       . 

Id. 

Caunton 

.  Not  found. 

.  St.  Andrew. 

Cropwell-Bishop 

.  St.  Giles 

Id. 

Dunham  ' 

.  St.  Peter 

St.  Oswald. 

with 

Raguall 

. 

.  St.  Leonard 

St.  Oswald. 

and 

Darlton 

.  St.  John 

St.  Giles. 

Eaton  . 

.  AUhallows 

Id. 

Edingley 

.  St.  Giles 

St.  Giles. 

Farnsfield     . 

.  St.  David 

St.  Michael. 

Halam 

..  St.  Michael      . 

Id. 

Halloughton 

.  Holy  Trinity    . 

St.  James. 

Holme 

.  St.  David 

St.  Giles. 

Kirklington . 

.  St.  Swithin      . 

— 

Leverton,  North 

.  St.  Martin 

Id. 

Morton 

.  St.  Dennis 

Id. 

Muskham,  North 

.  St.  Wilfrid       . 

Id. 

Muskham,  South 

.  St.  Wilfrid       . 

Id. 

Norwell 

.  St.  Andrew 

St.  Lawrence. 

with 

Carlton-on-Trent 

, 

Nor  well  Overhall 

.  Not  found 

St.  Lawrence. 

Oxton 

.  Not  found 

St.  Peter. 

Rampton 

.  AUhallows 

Id. 

Southwell     . 

.  St.  Mary 

Id. 

Upton 

.   St.  Peter  &  St.  Paul 

St.  Peter. 

Wheatley,  South 

.  St.  Helen 

Id. 

Woodboro 

ugh 

.  St.  Swithin      . 

Id. 
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Dedications  of  the  ancient  parish  Churches  and  Chapels  of 
Nottinghamshire,  arranged  according  to  the  Patron  Saints,  from 
the  Eev.  Canon  Eaine's  lists.  N.B. — E  signifies  the  dedication, 
given  in  Ecton's  thesaurus,  when  it  is  either  not  found  in  the  York 
Records,  or  differs  from  that  given  there. — E.  Venables. 


Alllialloios  or  All  Saints. 

St.  Augustine. 

Adbolton 

Flintham 

Annesley 

St.  Bartholomew. 

Babworth 

Sutton-cum-Lound 

Barnby-in-the-Willows 
Beckingham  {E) 
Bingham 
Burton,  West 

St.  Catherine. 
Cossall  {E) 
Thargarton  {E) 

Carlton-in-Lindrick 

St.  Cecilia. 

Coddington  (E) 

Girton 

Collingham,  North 

St.  Cuthhert. 

Cotgrave 

Bilborough 

Eaton 
Elksley 
Elston 
Epperston 

o 

St  David. 
Earnsfield 
Holme 

Gedling 

St.  Denis. 

(rranby 

Morton 

Harworth 

St.  Edmund. 

Hawton 

Hawksworth 

Leverton,  South 

Holme  Pierrepont 

Mattersey 

Thrumpton 

Misterton 

Walesby 

Ordsall 
Eampton 

St  George. 

Barton-in-Fabis 

Eempston 
Shelley 

Chfton,  North 

Staunton 

St  Giles. 

Sutton-upon-Trent 

Balderton 

Thrumpton 

Bevercotes 

Walkeringham 

Bridgeford,  West 

Weston 

Costock 

Willoughby-on-the- Wolds 

Cromwell 

Winthorpe 

Cropwell  Bishop 

Darlton  (E) 

St.  Andrew. 

Edingley 

Caunton  (E) 

Elksley  {E) 

Eakring 

Holme  {E) 

Langar 

Norwell 

St  Gregc/ry. 

xr-i^  Ji . 1, 
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St  Helen. 
Austerfield 
Bawtry 

Burton  Joyce  (E) 
Burton,  West  (E) 
Kneesal 
Leake,  East 
Papplewick 
Scarle,  South 
Selston 
Stapleford 
Thorney 
Thoroton 
Trowell 
Wheatley,  South 

St.  Helen  and  Invention  of  the 
Cross. 
Grove 

Holy  Rood. 
Edwalton  (E) 
Epperstone  (E) 
Ossington  (E) 

St.  James. 
Basingfield 
Halloughton  (E) 
Papplewick  (E) 
Scrooby 
Tilney  Chapel 
Upton 

St.  John  Baptist. 
Beeston 

Bridgeford,  East 
Clareborough 
Collingham,  South 
Colwick 
Drayton,  West 
Markham,  East 
Misson 

Stanford-on-Soar 
Staunton 
Treswell 

St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
Carlton-in-Lindrick  (E) 
Darlton 
Normanton-on-Soar  (E) 


St  John  of  Beve7'ley. 
Aslacton  (E) 
Scarrington 
Whatton 

St  Lawrence. 
Edwalton 

Eenton  Chapel  near  Sturton 
Gonalstone 
Gotham 
Norwell  {E) 
Thorpe  by  Newark 

St.  Leodegarius. 
Basforcl 

>S'^  Leonard. 
Leake,  West 
Ollerton 
Eagnall 
WoUaton 

St.  Margaret. 
Bilsthorpe 
Owthorpe 

>S'^.  Martin. 
Bilborough  {E) 
Blyth  {E) 
Bole 

Leverton,  North 
Saunby 
Saxendall 

St.  Mary  the  Virgin. 
Arnold 
Aston 

Attenborough 
Bleasby 
Blidworth  {E) 
Bothamsall 
Branston 
Bridgeford  {E) 
Bulwell  {E) 
Bunney 
Car  Colston 
Clifton 

Colston  Bassett 
Eastwood 
Edwinstowe 
Ecrmanton 
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Elton-on-the-Hill 

Greasley 

Kilvingfcon 

Kneesall  (E) 

Lowdham 

Normanton-on-Soar 

Norraanton-on-Treiit  (E) 

Norton  Cuckney 

Nottingliam 

Plumtree 

Radclifie-on-Trent 

Shelton 

Staunton-on-the- Wolds 

Southwell 

Suttou-in-Aslifield  {E) 

Teversall 

St.  Mary  and  All  Saints. 
Hawkesworth  {E) 

St.  Mary  and  St.  Cuthhert. 
Worksop 

St  Mary  Maydalene. 
Hucknall  Torkard 
Keyworth 
Newark 

St,  Michael. 
Averliam  {E) 
Bramcote 
Gotham  {E) 
Elton  {E) 
Farnsfield  {E) 
Halam 

Hoveringham 
Laxton 
Lowdham  {E) 
Retford,  West 
Sutton  Bonnington 

>S'^.  Nicholas. 
Askham 
Cropwell  Butler 
Hockerton 
Littleborough 
Normanton-on-Trent 
Nottingham 
Tuxford 


St.  Oswald. 

Broughton  Sulney 
Burton  Joyce 
Dunham  {E 
Einningley  (E) 
Ragnall  (E) 
Stoke,  East 

St.  Patrick. 
Nuthall 

St.  Peter. 
Apesthorp 
Clayworth 
Dunham 
Earndon 
Elawforth 

Gringley-on-the-Hill  {E) 
Hayton 
Laneham 
Nottingham 
Oxton  {E) 
Ruddington 
Radford,  Old 
Thurgarton 
Tithby 
Tollerton 
Willoughby  (E) 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paid. 
Drayton,  East 
Gamston 

Headon  -with-TJpton 
Kneeton 
Mansfield 
Shelf ord 
Sibthorp 
Sturton 
Upton 
Warsop 

Wheatley,  North 
Widmerpool 

St.  Radegund. 
Maplebeck 

St.  Stephen. 
Sneinton 
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St  Swithin. 
Kirklington 
Eetford,  East 
Woodborough 

Holy  Trinitij. 
Aslacton 
Blyth 
Bulcote 
Cottam 
Everton 
Einningley 
Halloughtoii 
Kirtoii  (E) 
Lanibley 
Leaton 

Eadcliffe-on-Soar 
Rollestou 
Tithby  {E) 
Wysall 


Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Martin. 
Blyth 

St.  Wilfiid. 
Averham 
Calverton 
Hickling 
Kelham 

Kiugston-on-Soar  (E) 
Kinoulton 
Kirkby-in-Ashfield 
Marnham 
Mnskhani,  N"orth 
Muskham,  South 
Screveton 
Wilford 


SUMMAEY. 


St.  Mary  the  Vh'gin  34,  Allhallows  33,  St.  Peter  16,  St.  Helen 
15,  Holy  Trinity  14,  St.  Wilfrid  12,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  12, 
St.  John  the  Baptist  11,  St.  Michael  U,  St.  Giles  10,  St.  Nicholas 
7,  St.  James  6,  St.  Lawrence  6,  St.  Martin  6,  St.  Oswald  6,  St. 
Andrew  5,  St.  Edmund  4,  St.  Leonard  4,  Holy  Eood  3,  St.  John 
of  Beverley  3,  St.  John  the  Evangelist  3,  St.  Mary  Magdalene  3, 
St.  Swithin  3,  St.  Catharine  2,  St.  Cuthbert  2,  St.  David  2, 
St.  George  2,  St.' Margaret  2,  St.  Stephen  1,  St.  Augustine  1,  St. 
Bartholomew  1,  St.  Cecilia  1,  St.  Denis  1,  St.  Gregory  1,  St. 
Leodegarius   1,  St.  Patrick  1,  St.  Eadegund  1. 


NORTHAMPTON 
ARCHITECTURAL    SOCIETY, 


ion   of  Antiquities  found   on   the   site   of  the    Castle    at 
Northampton — By  Samuel  Sharp,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S. 

THE  sections  through  the  area  of  the  Castle,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Scriven,  from  notes  made  during  the  excavations,"^  show 
distinctly  the  contour  of  the  original  land  surface ;  "  which,"  as  he 
has  saidjf  "  was  honeycombed  with  pits  and  hollows  of  various 
depths,  containing  pottery,  implements  of  bone  and  iron,  and 
personal  ornaments." 

*  Plate  V.  in  last  Vol.        +  Page  205  Ibid. 
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Other  objects  were  found  in  the  soil  exterior  to  the  Castle 
walls.  Mr.  Scriven,  who  bestowed  much  attention  and  watchful- 
ness upon  the  excavations  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  has 
given  me  such  information  as,  with  his  sections,  allows  of  a  very- 
clear  distinction  to  be  made  between  objects  assignable  to  ages 
previous  to  the  erection  of  the  Castle,  and  those  of  subsequent 
periods. 

The  former  group    may  be    again    divided  into  sub-groups : — 
I.  Pure  Roman ;  II.  Romano-British ;  III.  Anglo-Saxon. 

I.  Roman. — The  Roman  remains  are  not  so  abundant  as  to 
indicate  any  actual  occupation  of  this  spot.  There  were,  however, 
important  settlements  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  about  a-mile-and- 
a-half  south-west,  at  Duston,  was  a  large  cemetery  of  about  nine 
acres  -^  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which  must  have  been  an 
important  Roman  town,  possibly  situated  immediately  south,  on 
the  northern  escarpment  of  the  Nene  Valley ;  on  the  south  side 
of  that  valley  towards  Hunsbury  Hill,  other  indications  of  habita- 
tion by  the  same  people  have  been  discovered,  while  at  Harpole, 
some  years  ago,  the  plough  was  the  cause  of  the  disclosure  of  a 
large  Roman  house.  No  doubt  there  was  a  numerous  Roman 
population  in  the  district,  as  shown  by  the  frequent  turning  up  of 
coins  and  other  objects  (frequently  isolated)  at  different  points. 

In  the  bed  of  the  river,  near  the  Castle,  in  the  course  of  some 
railway  operations,  was  found  a  perfect  black  urn  of  Roman  ware, 
7  inches  high,  and  6|  inches  in  diameter  (plate i.,  2),  and  a  crucible 
9f  inches  high  and  6  inches  in  diameter,  at  the  mouth  (j^Jatei.,  11), 
The  other  Roman  antiquities  were  found  in  the  original  surface 
soil,  some  inside,  and  some  outside  the  walls  of  the  Castle. 

Among  these  are,  in  hronze,  a  hair  pin,  of  not  unusual  pattern, 
a  slight  ring,  beaten  into  facets  round  its  exterior  surface,t  a  minute 
ear-ring,  a  beaded  finger-ring  {plate  iv.,  4),  another  very  slight  ring, 
a  buckle  of  well-known  Irish  type  (plate  iv.,  1),  and  similar  to  one 
found  at  Duston,  a  circular  ornamented  buckle  with  tongue  (plate 
iv.,  2),  plain  rings  of  various  sizes  (such  as  are  ordinarily  found 
with  Roman  remains),  the  shaft  of  a  spoon,  a  key  and  the  fragment 
of  another,  &c.,  a  glass  lachrymatory,  partially  melted,  and 
curiously  closed  at  the  mouth,  and  a  small  square  of  glass  (about 
seven-eighths  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  size) ;  a  small  square 
piece  of  hoiie,  worked  in  a  usual  pattern ;  an  iron  peculiarly- 
looped  key  (plate  Hi.,  13);  and  a  disc  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  with  a  central  hole,  cut  from  a  fragment  of  ornamental 
Samian  pottery,  probably  used  for  some  game  (lolate  it,  11.) 

There  are,  in  the  collection,  nine  Roman  coins  of  unimportant 
character,  and  all  but  three  very  defaced. 

*  Described  by  me  in  the  ^rc^ceo/of/m,  vol.  xliii,  (1871),  pp.  118-130. 
t  See  Jones'  Finger-Ring  Lore,  p.  42. 
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II.  Romano-British. — This  period  is  that  during  which  the 
Britons  or  Celts  remained  in  their  old  localities — through  the  times 
of  the  Roman  rule,  and  afterwards,  until  they  were  gradually 
driven  westwards,  by  the  long-continued  immigration  and  repeated 
encroachments  of  the  "  Saxon  *'  peoples. 

In  the  Volume  of  our  Society,  for  1862,  was  an  account  by  me 
of  the  rubbish  heap  of  a  super-surface  pottery,  found  in  the  spring  of 
the  same  year,  in  the  parish  of  Dallington,  at  less  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  Castle.  Here  had  been  made  a  very  coarse,  unglazed,  and 
soft  ware,  generally  black,  but  rarely,  and  only  partially,  a  dull  red, 
spangled  with  minute  white  particles,  the  fragments  of  testaceous 
fossils,  converted  by  burning  into  lime.  I  have  met  with  such 
pottery,  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Midland  counties,  near 
London,  and  even  in  the  southern  counties.  I  think  it  evident 
that  it  was  the  production  of  the  local  Celtic  population  through  a 
long  period.  A  great  quantity  of  such  pottery,  in  fragments,  was 
found  in  the  numerous  pits  already  referred  to,  and  also  in  the 
earthy  layers  of  the  embankments.  The  latter  fragments  had  evi- 
dently been  in  the  surface  soil  thrown  up  in.  the  work. 

In  these  pits,  with  the  pottery  (plate  i.,  1-5),  were  also  found 
bones,  and  the  short  and  very  curved  horns  of  the  small  British  ox, 
Bos  longifwns,  in  abundance,  horns  and  bones  of  the  red  deer, 
numerous  bones,  probably  of  sheep  or  goats,  and  tusks  of  the  hog. 

With  the  pottery  and  animal  remains  described  were  locally 
associated  : — Two  discs,  with  holes  in  the  centre  (very  similar  to  that 
of  Samian  ware,  (which  I  have  provisionally  classed  with  the  Boman 
remains),  cut  from  fragments  of  the  coarse  black  pottery*  [ijlate  ii., 
12) ;  coarse  needles  in  bone  ;  implements,  perhaps  used  as  awls,  made 
of  sharpened  bones  and  tines  of  deerhorns  (jjlate  ii.,  1-5)  ;  and  some 
curious  articles  in  bone,  gouge-like  at  one  end,  reminding  us  of  the 
apple-scoops  of  our  childhood.  One  of  these,  I  should  say,  is 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  accurately  to 
what  periods  many  objects  belong,  unless  associated  with  others  of 
which  we  know  the  dates. 

Thus,  there  can  be  no  hard  lines  laid  down  between  British  and 
Romano-British  antiquities,  or  between  Romano-British  and  Saxon 
antiquities.  The  one  period  over-lapped  the  other  in  either  ease ;  and 
in  either  case,  also,  objects  were  frequently  common  to  the  latter  part 
of  one  period,  and  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  succeeding  one.  Prob- 
ably to  this  period  may  be  attributed  the  lamps  (plate  ?*.,  6,  7,  8),  much 
resembling  some  found  at  Irchester,  and  possibly  the  crucibles 
(plate  i.,  9,  10,  11),  though  these  may  be  of  later  date. 

III.  Anglo-Saxon. — Mr.  Scriven  has  preserved  a  bovine  horn, 
more  straight,  and  of  a  larger  size  than  the  small  curved  horns  of 

*  I  think  it  possible  that  the  disc  of  Samian  ware,  and  these  discs  may  alike  be  referable 
to  Saxon  times. 
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Bos  longifrons,  and  found  at  a  higher  level  than  these.  Coincident 
with  the  gradual  driving  westwards  of  the  British  population  by 
the  new  comers,  the  small  aboriginal  ox  which  they  found  here, 
was,  in  part,  driven  westwards  also,  in  part  exterminated  and 
ultimately  disappeared  from  the  greater  portion  of  the  area,  which 
is  now  England;  being  only  represented  by  the  modern  small 
breeds  of  Welsh  and  Scotch  Highland  oxen.  Towards  this  deporta- 
tion and  extinction  of  the  smaller  beast,  the  introduction  by  the 
Saxons  of  a  larger  animal,  no  doubt,  greatly  contributed.  This 
horn  is  shown  by  its  position  to  be  older  than  the  Castle,  and  was 
doubtless  of  Anglo-Saxon  date.  This  larger  breed  imported  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  is  represented  in  the  present  day,  by  the  well- 
known  so-called  "Wild  Cattle"  of  Chillingham  Park,  which 
"Wild  Cattle"  are  simply  the  descendants  of  domesticated  animals 
which  have  reverted  to  wildness,  from  the  escape  or  the  abandon- 
ment of  individuals  of  the  original  stock,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Mustangs,  the  small  wild  horses  of  Mexico,  California,  &c,,  are 
descendants  of  horses  introduced  into  America,  probably  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  which,  escaping  from  domestication  ages  ago, 
speedily  returned  to  their  aboriginal  condition. 

The  other  Saxon  antiquities  consist  of  numerous  spear  and  arrow 
heads  {plate  Hi.,  7-9),  two  very  barbed  spear-heads  (perhaps  fish 
spears)  plate  Hi.,  6,  8.  Knives  2,  3,  and  what  aj^pear  to  be  tools 
(four  socketted  for  handles,  10,  11,  12,  ),  all  in  iron ;  many  small 
stone  hones,  each  with  a  hole  for  slinging  (probably  from  a  girdle) 
which  may  have  been  used  for  sharpening  spears,  arrows,  &c. 
(plate  iL,  8,  9,  10).  Of  bo7ie,  a  long  well-made  needle,  an  instrument 
well  worked  and  sharpened  at  both  ends  (perhaps  a  knitting  needle), 
three  scoops,  of  much  better  workmanship  than  those  last  described, 
two  with  characteristic  incised  ornamentation,  bronze  tweezers,* 
very  Roman  in  pattern,  but  more  ornamental,  and  having  lettering 
along  one  iim.  {plate  iv.,  8) — another  smaller  and  plainer;  whorls 
(plate  ii,  13-18) — one  amnular,  well  made  and  symmetrical;  others 
dome-shaped  and  flat-bottomed,  one  ornamented  with  an  incised 
pattern,  all  of  stone,  others  of  the  same  shape,  but  made  of  the  rounded 
parts  of  bone  joints,  doubtless  used  for  some  game. 

Coins. — Eadweard  the  Elder  (a.d.  901-924).  Ruding,  plate  xvi., 
type  7 ;  moneyer,  "  ^DIR^ED;"  6  others  (adhering),  of  the  same 
type,  moneyer's  name  illegible  ;  Eadgar  (959-975),  Ruding,  pi.  xxi., 
type  9,  moneyer,  "MANIA;"  3  St.  Edmund  (Abbey  of  St.  Edmunds- 
bury,  tenth  century),  Ruding,  pi.  xii.,  types  4  and  5  ;  Edward  the 
Confessor  (1042-1066),  Ruding,  pi.  xxv.,  type  31,  moneyer, 
"LEOFWINE-ON-WILY"  (Wilton);  same  reign,  small  size 
(halfpenny'?),  Ruding,  pi.  xxvi,  type  36,  moneyer  "LEOEWIG- 
OJST-LYND  "  (London).     The  Saxon  coin  found  in  the  well  under 

*  Bee  Wright's  The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon,  p.  423 
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the  earthwork,  near  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Castle,  is  very 
imperfect,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  I  fancy  of  the  tjpe  Rudincj,  xxv.,  19,  belonging  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  reign.* 

A  consideration  of  the  character  and  of  the  position  of  the 
antiquities  older  than  the  Castle,  which  I  have  described  will,  I 
think,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  area  of  the  Castle  was 
occupied,  more  or  less,  first  by  the  huts  of  the  Bomano-British,  and 
afterwards  by  the  houses  of  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  antiquities  referable  to  dates  contemporaneous  with,  or 
subsequent  to  the  building  of  the  Castle,  are  of  ISTorman  and  later 
Mediaeval  periods ;  but  these  periods  are  so  blended  in  the  transi- 
tion, that  no  hard  line  can  be  drawn,  so  as  to  distinguish  acccurately 
objects  belonging  to  the  earlier  from  those  of  the  later  time.  Added 
to  these,  are  the  waifs  and  strays  which  accumulated  upon  the 
Castle  area  during  the  long  years  of  its  decadence  and  waste,  and 
which  are  in  no  way  worthy  of  particular  examination  and 
description. 

Objects  in  Bone. — Perhaps  the  most  interesting  relic  of  an  early 
iN'orman  date,  is  a  circular  object,  evidently  used  in  some  game 
allied  to  draughts  or  chess  (plate  v.,  6,  7).  This  has  been  shewn  to 
Professor  Huxley,  F.E.S.,  who  identified  it  as  a  section  of  a  tusk  of 
the  Walrus,  probably  brought  from  Iceland  by  the  old  !N'orsemen. 
It  is  one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  one  inch  and  7-8ths  in 
diameter,  and  has  on  its  upper  surface  a  deeply  carved  device  of  a 
female  figure,  seated  on  an  ornamented  chair  or  throne,  and  having 
on  each  knee  a  naked  child — a  device  which  Mr.  Franks,  P.R.S., 
of  the  British  Museum,  has  pronounced  to  be  a  figure  of  Charity 
(doubtless  one  of  a  series,  personating  the  Virtues).  This  device 
is  surrounded  by  a  border,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  carved,  in 
very  low  relief,  in  a  ISTorman  zigzag  pattern.  The  sleeves  of  the 
seated  female  figure  are  also  of  the  essentially  ISTorman  shape  of  the 
twelfth  century,t  becoming  suddenly  pendulous  at  the  wrist. 
Prom  this  peculiar  form  of  sleeve  the  heraldic  "  Maunch  "  has  been 
derived.  This  object  was  found  in  the  early  part  of  1879 ;  since 
which  time,  an  object  of  the  same  character,  from  the  west  of 
England,  has  come  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Franks,  also  a 
section  of  Walrus  tusk,  beautifully  wrought,  the  device  being  a 
fanciful  nondescript  animal. 

A  second  circular  object,  to  be  classed  with  the  former,  is 
2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
{plate  v.,  4,  5).  It  is  cut  out  of  thin  bone,  probably  the  blade-bone 
of  deer  or  young  ox.  It  is  plain  on  the  under  side,  but  ornamented 
on  the  upper  side  with  a  series  of  deeply  cut  concentric  circles,  and 
a  ring  of  small  circles. 

*  See  "Some  additional  Noterf,  &c.,"  by  R.  G.  Scrivcn,  in  the  present  vol.  p.  71. 
t  Cotton  MS,  Nero,  c.  iv. 
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A  third  allied  object  is  also  of  thin  bone,  If  inch  in  diameter, 
and  nearly  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  {plate  v.,  1,  2,  3). 
Its  ornamentation  consists  of  a  ring  of  small  circles,  enclosing 
similar  circles,  arranged  in  five  centrifugal  rays,  all  incised.  The 
edge  is  grooved,  as  if  for  use  as  a  silk  or  thread  winder.* 

Another  object  in  bone  is  evidently  a  chessman,  of  a  very  fan- 
tastic shape,  which  hardly  admits  of  a  verbal  description  {plate  v., 
8,  9,  10). 

See  account  of  similar  pieces  and  plate  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Arch^ological  Institute,  June  1,  1882.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
no  case  have  two  pieces  been  found  together,  and  only  three  forms, 
with  slight  differences,  have  been  found. 

Pi?is,  No.  1. — Four  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length,  having  a 
worked  head,  something  like  the  capital  of  a  pilaster. 

2.  An  inch  and  five-eighths  in  length,  having  a  looped  head, 
worked  into  a  corded  pattern. 

3.  An  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  having  a  flat,  square  head, 
ornamented  with  circles. f 

An  object  (use  unknown),  three-and-a-half  inches  in  length, 
and  one  inch  broad. 

Part  of  a  comb,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  wide,  with  incised  circular  ornamentation  and  iron 
rivets.  § 

Whistles  (3)  three  inches  long  (p>late  ii,  6,  7). 

Two  globular  box-like  objects  (about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter),  possibly  knobs  of  walking  sticks. 

A  plain  finger-ring. 

Objects  in  Metal. — A  ring,  very  ornamental,  of  silver.  On  an 
internal  cylinder  are  fixed — a  plain  band,  a  corded  circle  of  gold,  a 
central  stout  twisted  band  of  silver,  again  a  corded  circle  of  gold, 
and  a  plain  band  as  before.  When  found  these  several  members 
were  loose  upon  the  internal  cylinder  {plate  iv.,  3). 

In  Bronze. — A  half-figure  of  a  nun-like  female  (probably  a 
saint),  two  inches  long,  having  a  hand  in  front,  gilt,  enriched  with 
blue  enamel,  pierced  with  two  holes,  probably  for  affixing  to  a 
reliquary  {plate  iv.,  6). 

A  square  Pendant  or  Badge  (two  inches  by  one  inch  and  three- 
quarters),  richly  gilt,  for  suspension.  On  a  sunk  panel,  in  an  orna- 
mental border,  is  a  Heraldic  Lion,  passant  guardant  {plate  iv.,  5). 

BiLcMes. — 1.  A  very  ornamental  example,  having  the  form  of  the 
Lombardic  JH   (two  inches  and  a  quarter,  by  an  inch  and  a  half). 

2.  Circular,  ornamented  and  gilt,  and  inch  and  an  eighth  in  diameter. 

3.  Small,  also  gilt,  with  band  an  inch  long,  for  fastening  to  a  strap. 

*  Similar  objects  to  all  these  are  iu  the  British  Museum,  but  they  are,  I  believe,  of  rather 
recent  acquisition. 

t  Exactly  like  Roman  pin  in  Faii'hoH's  Costumes,  p.  347. 

§  Query,  Saxon  ?    See  Wright's,  The  Celt,  (he  Roman,  and  the  Saxon,  p.  425. 
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4.  A  shoe-buckle,  with  knot  and  rose  ornamentation.  5-6.  Two 
buckles,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  with  rose  ornamentation.  7-10. 
Buckles  of  various  patterns  and  sizes. 

Beams  of  "  Gipcieres,^^  or  Purses,  for  suspension  by  a  swivel 
from  the  girdle.'" — 1.  A  small  example  (an  inch  and  three-quarters 
in  length),  quite  plain.  2.  One,  ornamentally  inlaid  with  silver,  the 
knop  at  each  end  broken  off,  but  the  original  length  about  six 
inches.  3.  Of  this  beam,  one  limb  has  been  broken  off,  the  full 
length  being  about  seven  inches.  It  is  very  elaborately  and 
beautifully  inlaid  with  silver.  On  one  side,  on  the  central  boss  is  a 
shield  and  "IHS,"  and  on  the  beam,  "AVE  MARIA"  ;  and  on 
the  other  side,  on  the  boss  in  a  shield,  "■  W,"  and  on  the  beam 
"  TECVM,"  and  a  star  of  six  rays.  Some  attribute  of  the  Virgin 
and  "DOMINUS  "  were  on  the  missing  limb  (jjlate  li.,  21). 

A  Bell,  two  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  wide  at  the  mouth.  This  had  no  clapper,  and  was  struck 
from  the  outside  (plate  ii.,  19). 

Two  globular  bells  of  different  sizes,  one  an  inch  and  an  eighth 
in  diameter,  the  other  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  latter,  being 
very  light,  may  have  been  a  "  hawking-bell." 

A  7nonastic  piece  of  the  usual  "  AVE  MARIA  "  type,  another 
of  "  St.  Marcus,"  and  two  smaller  pieces,  having  an  Edwardian 
head,  all  of  the  fourteenth  century,  not  monetary,  but  used  only  as 
arithmetical  counters. 

In  Iron. — A  large  knife,  possibly  a  hunting  knife,  found  under 
mound  in  Castle  area  (plate  Hi.,  1).  A  knife-blade  of  fine  steel,  with 
cutting  edge,  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  having  a  very  thick 
back  :  it  may  have  been  used  as  a  razor.  Parts  of  four  pairs  of 
shears  of  different  sizes  (plate  Hi.,  4,  5),  each  curiously  notched  in 
the  form  of  semicircles  at  the  bottom  of  one  blade,  perhaps  for 
cutting  string.  A  fine-pointed  steel  tool,  three  inches  long  in  the 
blade,  and  two  inches  long  in  the  angle  plate,  which  retains  three 
rivets,  indicating  the  delicacy  of  the  instrument.  A  key  of  com- 
mon pattern,  but  of  uncertain  date.  A  bell  of  sheet  iron,  rivetted, 
2 1  inches  high.  This  had  a  clapper,  and  was  perhaps  a  sheep  bell 
(plate  ii.,  20).  A  buckle;  horseshoes  (plate  Hi.,  17,  18);  spear- 
heads (3),  1  foot  5|  inches  long  (plate  Hi.,  16) ;  links. 

In  Stone. — Hones,  such  as  those  described  with  the  Saxon 
remains. 

In  Lead. — Tv^o  seals  or  hullas.  On  one  is  rudely  scratched  a 
shield,  having  a  field  "  fretty." 

Together,  with  many  fragments  of  Norman  pottery,  were  two 
jugs  of  well-known  form,  of  the  distinctive  green  glaze,  of  the 
heights  respectively  of  9f  inches  and  10  J  inches,  in  the  possession 
of  the  contractors,  and  one  much  larger,  perhaps  of  somewhat  later 
date,  which  is  in  the  Museum. 

*  See  Fairholt's  Costume  in  England,  pp.  109  and  185. 
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Coins  found  with  the  Eoman  and  Later  Medieval  Eemains. 

I.  Henry  I.,  Hawkins,  254. 
II. — III.  Stephen,  Ruding,  pi.  I.,  type  17. 
IV.— V.  Henry  II.,  Rudhig  IL,  4. 
VI.  Henry,  Short  Cross,  Kuding  II.,  13. 

VII.— VIII.  Henry,   Short  Cross,  Ruding  II.,   *' WALTER-OK- 
IN^;'  London. 

IX.  Henry,  Short  Cross,  Ruding  II.,   "  TIL-AIMER-O^-LVN," 

London. 

X.  Henry,  Short  Cross,  Ruding  II,.  cut  in  two  for  a  halfpenny. 
XL  Henry  III.,  Ob.,  "HENRICVS-REX-TERCI,"  Rev.  GEEREL 

Oj^-OXON,"  Oxford,  Ruding  II.,  17.     Very  rare  type. 
XII. — XIII.  Edw.  L,  First  and  Second  Coinage,  Ruding  II.,  22 ; 
and  ///.,  1,  London. 

XIV.  Edw.  II.,  Rziding  III.,  4.,  Canterbury. 

XV.  Edw.  II.,  Ruding  III.,  4,  Berwick. 

XVI.  Edw.  III.,  Ruding  III.,  17,  Obverse. 

XVII.  Edw.  III.,  Rudi7ig  III,  17,  Durham. 

XVIIL  Edw.  IIL  Ruding  III.,  32.     "  Londoniensis." 

XIX.  Henry  IV.  or  V.  Groat,  with  mullet  on  King's  left  breast, 

Hawkins,  p.  109. 

XX.  Edw.  IV.  York  Penny. 

XXI.  Richard  III.  York  Penny. 

XXII.  Philip    and    Mary  Penny— base   metal,    "V.Z.M.,    D.G. 

Rosa  Sine  Spo,"  Ruding  xi.,  8. 
XXIIL,  XXIV,  Elizabeth  Pennies. 
XXV.,  Elizabeth  Twopence. 
XXVL— VIL— VIIL,     James     I.     Earthing     Tokens,    Ruding, 

Sup.  ii.,  15  ;  Aherman's  Manual,  p.  337. 
XXIX.,  XXX. — I. — II.,  Chas.   I.   ditto,  same  type. — ATcermdn^s 

Manual,  p.  344. 
XXXIII.— IV.,    Chas.    I.    Farthing   Tokens,    do.,     do. 
XXXV. — XL.,  Six  seventeenth  century  Half-penny  and  Farthing 

Tokens,  one  of  Northampton. 

Foreign  Coins  found  loith  the  above. 
XLL,    WiUiam    ("the  Lion")    of    Scotland,    a.d.     1165-1214, 

Grandson      of     Maud,     Great    Grandson   of    Waltheof 

"  HVE- WALTER  "  moneyer. 
XLIL,     Sterling    of     '^  Gulielmus    Comes    de    Nainurceus "    I., 

1337-90;  or  IL,  1390-1418. 
XLIII,  "Antonius  Venerius  Dux,"  1382-1400;  very  rare. 
XLIV.,  Anglo-Gallic,  "  Hardit,"  Aquitaine. 

Henry  IV.  "  Enric  R.  Aglie— " 

"  Fracie  Dns  Aqi,"  Rudirig,  Sup.  ii.,  pi.  xi.,  13. 
XLV.,  Philip  the  Good,  of  Burgundy,  1419-1467. 
XL VI.,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Castille  and  Aragon,  1474-1504. 
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The  plate  of  architectural  remains  appended  to  this  Paper 
belongs  more  properly  to  the  account  of  The  Ruins  at  the  Old  Castle, 
Nortliampton,  by  the  late  E.  F.  Law,  F.R.I.B.A.,  in  Yol.  xv.,  p. 
198-203.  The  fragments  of  mouldings,  &c.,  were  found  at  different 
times  and  places  daring  the  excavations.  The  masons'  marks  were 
on  the  outer  face  of  the  main  wall,  shewn  in  Plate  ii.  attached  to 
Mr.  Law's  Paper.  Some  of  the  marks  were  found  in  one  place 
only,  some  in  two  or  more  places. 


Yelden  Castle  in  Bedfordshire,  the  scene  of  a  tattle  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Iceni,  as  related  by  Tacitus  in  the  12th  Book 
of  his  Annals,  Section  31.  With  an  appended  Account  of  some 
Excavations  upon  the  site,  and  also  upon  a  Rornan  site  in  the 
same  Parish  in  1881-2. — By  the  Eev.  R.  S.  Baker,  B.A., 
Hon.  Sec.  (for  Northants)  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians, 
London. 

Read,  in  the  Section  of  Antiquities,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Bedford  of 
the  Royal  Archpeological  Society,  July,  1881,  and  repeated,  with  additions,  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Northamptonshire  Architectural  Society,  Dec.  4, 

1882. 

Preface  at  Northampton. 

ALTHOUGH  the  village  of  Yelden  is  not  in  our  county  (N'orth- 
ampton)  yet  it  is  not  a  mile  from  the  edge  of  the  county, 
where  it  abuts  on  Bedfordshire,  in  the  vicinity  of  Higham  Ferrers. 
But  the  place  becomes  interesting  to  us  ^Northamptonshire  people, 
from  its  being,  as  I  conceive,  and  hope  to  show  in  this  paper,  historic- 
ally connected  with  a  noted  Koman  work  which  did  most  materially 
concern  our  county. 

I  allude  to  the  Eoman  fortified  frontier  drawn  across  England 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Csesar,  by  the  illustrious  General  Ostorius 
Scapula.  This  military  chain,  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
traversed  mid-England,  from  the  "Wash  to  the  Severn,  and  made 
use  of  Northamptonshire  for  more  than  half  of  its  entire  course. 

Yelden  has,  I  think,  an  important  connection  with  the  history 
of  this  Ostorian  Chain. 
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I  think  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  Paper  which 
I  read  last  year  on  this  subject  to  the  Archaeological  Institute  at 
Bedford  (with  such  alterations  and  additions  as  may  have  since 
occurred  to  me),  and  end  by  giving  the  result  of  excavations  con- 
ducted since  the  Bedford  Meeting. 

Bedford  Paper. 

Yelden  is  a  parish  at  the  northern  end  of  the  county  of  Bed- 
ford, near  Melchbourne,  the  seat  of  Lord  St.  John.  A  passer 
by  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  formidable 
earthworks  surrounding  a  huge  grassy  mound  in  a  pasture  field 
not  far  from  the  village  church,  and  naturally  enquires  what 
history  is  attached  to  what  was  evidently  a  fortress  of  great 
strength  at  some  remote  period — for  no  stone-work  of  any  kind 
remains  above  ground  to  indicate  its  date.  The  answer  he  will 
receive  is,  that  the  books  say  that  a  I^orman  noble  had  a  castle 
there,  but  that  little  is  known  of  the  family,  and  next  to  nothing 
of  their  connection  with  Yelden.  If  the  enquirer  knows  anything 
about  castles,  and  walks  over  the  place,  he  will  soon  see  that 
it  had  a  history  ages  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  was  in  fact 
a  Celtic  stronghold  of  unknown  antiquity. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  identify  these  British  entrench- 
ments with  the  locus  imfjnce  of  Tacitus,  a  field  of  battle,  and  of  dire 
conflict,  described  by  that  historian  in  his  sketch  of  the  Ostorian 
campaign  in  the  twelfth  book  of  his  Annals,  and  thus  to  endeavour 
to  attach  to  this  pre-historic  castle  at  least  one  day's  eventful  and 
authentic  history. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  Members  of  the  Archasological 
Institute  that,  at  their  Northampton  Meeting,  three  years  ago,  I 
read  to  them  a  Paper  entitled  The  Nene  Valley  a  Roman  frontier^ 
and  the  origin  of  the  name  Northampton,  which  Paper  was  after- 
wards printed  in  the  Archceological  Journal,  vol.  xxxv. 

In  that  Paper  I  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  other  people  besides 
myself,  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  settled  thing — (a  thing  about 
which  indeed  there  was  little  serious  dispute  before) — that  the 
Prontier  Line  of  Ostorius  ran  from  Peterborough — (the  then  edge 
of  the  fen) — along  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  Antona  or  Nene, 
up  to  Northampton  ;  then  across  the  high  lands  of  Northants, 
Warwickshire,  and  Gloucestershire  to  some  point,  where  its  western 
end  commanded  the  Sahrina,  or  Severn. 

We  learn  from  Tacitus  that  this  determination  of  Ostorius  to 
cut  England  with  a  chain  of  forts,  and  the  preparations  he  made  to 
this  end,  gave  serious  umbrage  to  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  British 
nations,  who,  it  is  certain,  occupied  the  Eastern  counties, — the  Iceni, 
as  they  are  generally  called.  No  doubt  Ikeni,  or  Ekenae,  is  the 
more  correct  pronunciation,  as  the  road  called  Ik/nild  Way  teaches 
us,  but  I  should  be  called  pedantic  if  I  said  "  Ekenae,"  so  I  will 
follow  our  barbarous  English  custom  and  say  Iceni. 
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These  Iceni  for  their  own  good  reasons  had  been  friends  of  the 
Romans  up  to  this  time.  They  had  looked  upon  the  second  invasion 
of  Britain,  and  the  conquest  of  the  whole  south  with  equanimity. 
Perhaps  they  thought  this  invasion  would  end  like  that  of  Julius 
CaBsar,  three  generations  before,  in  the  infliction  of  a  tribute,  which 
need  never  be  paid,  and  the  retirement  of  the  Roman  eagle  for 
another  hundred  years  : — leaving  the  friendly  tribes  in  a  better 
position  than  they  were  before,  in  fact,  predominant : — the  Romans 
being  the  cats'-paw  which  the  Iceni  used  for  pulling  the  chesnuts 
out  of  the  fire. 

These  astute  people  never  believed  that  the  Romans  would  dream 
of  subjugating  the  whole  island,  with  its  outlying  hordes  of  fierce 
peoples,  safe  in  their  fastnesses  of  Wales,  Cumberland,  and 
Scotland  : — people  that  were  looked  upon  by  the  Iceni  themselves, 
no  doubt,  as  barbarous  and  implacable  savages.  No,  it  was 
absurd  to  think  that  Britain  could  ever  be  reduced  to  be  a  subject 
and  tributary  Province  of  Rome. 

But  when  the  Iceni  heard  of  this  actual  preparation  made  for  gar- 
risoning the  whole  Nene  valley  and  the  country  beyond  it,  even  to  the 
Western  Sea  ;  when  they  obtained  information  that  engineers  were 
laying  out  a  military  frontier  from  the  fens  to  the  Severn  ;  when 
news  came  that  10,000  natives  were  impressed  to  erect  these  forts, 
then  they  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  real  intentions  of  the 
Romans.  They  forthwith  held  assemblies  for  consultation,  at  which 
deputies  from  adjoining  nations  would  attend,  and  the  poj)ular 
refrain  of  all  the  speeches  was,  no  doubt,  that  "  Britons  never  will 
be  slaves."  The  result  was  that  they  determined  to  throw  up  their 
allegiance,  equip  a  strong  army,  and  attack  the  Romans  in  the 
Nene  valley. 

Now  all  this,  which  must  have  taken  some  months,  is  related 
in  half-a-dozen  lines  by  Tacitus.  Our  own  common  sense  will  tell 
us  what  a  great  deal  has  to  be  filled  in  between  the  lines,  and  will 
guide  us  pretty  well  how  to  hll  it  in. 

I  am  aware  that  this  filling  in  process  has  its  dangers  :  that 
modern  exponents  are  apt  to  fill  in,  in  order  to  back  up  (uncon- 
sciously of  course)  preconceived  theories.  But  then  what  are  we  to 
do  1  Unless  we  do  "  fill  in,"  we  get  a  very  meagre  conception  of 
the  history  of  the  Romans  in  England  ;  and  those  acquainted  with 
the  original  can  always  judge  whether  our  "  filling  in  "  is  in  accord- 
ance with  sober  reason. 

What  a  mere  and  barren  outline  is  Roman-British  history ! 
However  melancholy  this  truth,  we  could  hardly  expect  it  to  be 
otherwise.  Britain  was  only  one  of  a  score  of  outlying  dependencies 
of  the  vast  and  marvellous  Roman  Empire.  A  Roman  historian 
writing  of  the  British  campaigns  would  be  like  an  Englishman 
writing  about  Afghanistan  for  instance,  with  this  difference,  there 
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were  no  special  correspondents  in  those  days ;  all  information  must 
have  been  got  only  from  official  dispatches ;  for  Julius  Caesars,  men 
of  the  sword  and  pen  combined,  have  always  been  scarce. 

Besides  this,  a  Eoman  historian,  even  with  all  the  details  before 
him,  could  not  afford  either  time  or  space  to  put  them  on  record. 
Eoman  history  was  then  being  made  faster  than  it  could  well  be 
chronicled,  except  in  the  barest  manner.  Tacitus  was  obliged  to 
knock  Britain  off  in  a  few  words;  throw  the  copious  notes  and 
dispatches  in  the  waste-paper  basket ;  and  hurry  off  to  Parthia, 
Judsea,  or  Egypt.  He  was  obliged  to  study  the  art  of  compression, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  he  became  a  master  of  the  art. 
His  style  is  a  notable  example  of  lucidity  and  terseness  combined. 

But  oh,  what  would  we  not  give  for  the  contents  of  that  waste- 
paper  basket !  what  a  host  of  interesting  details  it  would  have 
revealed  to  us,  of  time,  and  place,  and  circumstance !  what  argu- 
ments and  disputes,  and  quarrels  of  modern  antiquaries,  it  would 
have  settled !  Tacitus,  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  seized  on  all  the 
important  facts  and  results  (despising  all  subsidiary  matter,  and 
even  time  and  place),  and  puts  them  down  in  language  so  com- 
pressed, and  yet  so  marvellously  pregnant,  that  a  thoughtful  reader 
can  read  much  that  is  unwritten. 

To  give  you  two  instances  of  compression.  (1)  The  creation  of 
a  chain  of  forts,  cutting  mid-England  into  two  parts, — a  work  that 
must,  of  course,  have  taken  up  many  months,  is  dismissed  in  two 
lines  by  Tacitus ;  two  exceedingly  graphic  lines,  it  is  true,  but 
containing  unfortunately  a  disputed  reading — or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  a  corrupted  reading,  for  scholars  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  original  reading  (which  is  after  all  correct) ;  but  they 
must  invent  another  reading,  and  then  fight  over  it  for  centuries, 
and  are  still  fighting  over  it. 

(2)  The  very  next  line  finds  the  Eoman  General  among  the 
Cangi,  a  tribe  which  a  leaden  ingot,  recently  found,  has  revealed 
to  us,  as  inhabiting  Cheshire  or  North  Wales.  He  passes  in  one 
leap  from  the  Northants  frontier  to  the  edge  of  Wales,  omitting  all 
intervening  time,  place,  and  circumstances ;  and  rushing  forward  to 
the  next  important  fact.  Then  only  does  he  condescend  to  give 
details,  when  something  romantic  happens,  as,  for  instance,  the 
capture  and  deportation  to  Rome  of  the  hero  Caractacus,  events 
which  he  knew  would  captivate  Eoman  readers  familiar  with  the 
features  of  the  noble  Briton  who  had  defied  so  long  the  power  of 
Eome. 

Thankful  however  we  ought  to  be  for  small  mercies.  This 
twelfth  book  of  Tacitus  might  have  perished  like  the  tenth  book, 
which  contained  the  condensed  narrative  of  the  conquest  of  Southern 
Britain  by  Aulus  Plautius,  and  Vespasian. 

We  should  be  only  too  glad  to  recover  that  record,  however 
terse  it  might  have  been. 
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Apologising  for  this  digression  about  the  style  of  Tacitus,  let  us 
go  back  to  the  Ostorian  frontier ;  the  creation  of  which,  he  describes 
in  two  lines. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  Ostorius  never  actually  carried 
out  this  frontier  project,  simply  because  he  never  found  it  necessary ; 
that  he  got  on  without  it.  I  don't  agree  with  such  an  opinion  for 
one  moment. 

Tacitus  tells  us  that  the  Iceni  marched  a  strong  force  to  attack 
the  Eomans  and  entrenched  themselves  in  a  strong  position  for  that 
purpose.  Would  the  Iceni  have  taken  this  neck-or-nothing  step  if 
the  Nene  valley  forts  had  been  only  a  matter  of  talk  1  Common- 
sense  says  710.  Besides  there  are  the  forts  to  this  day,  staring  us  in 
the  face.  Added  to  this  the  well-known  character  of  Ostorius  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  his  then  and  there  carrying  out  his  intentions. 
He  was  a  prudent  as  well  as  dashing  commander.  Tacitus  makes 
the  remark  in  the  very  next  section  that  the  general  immediately 
fell  back  from  North  Wales,  when  he  heard  that  the  Brigantes  had 
risen  in  his  rear,  for,  says  the  historian,  "  he  was  one  of  those  who 
took  care" — Jie  nova  moliretur,  nisi  priorihus  firmatis — "not  to 
enter  upon  new  enterprises  until  previous  ones  had  been  secured." 

To  make  the  position  plain  I  will  give  an  outline  of  the 
narrative  of  Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  31)  leading  up  to  this  quarrel. 

Taking  for  granted  that  we  know  all  about  the  conquest  of 
Southern  England  contained  in  the  tenth  book,  unhappily  lost, 
Tacitus  here  resumes  the  British  narrative  by  telling  us  that  the 
newly-appointed  Proprsetor  Ostorius  found  his  work  cut  out  for  him 
on  his  arrival  in  England  ;  for  the  JSTorthern  tribes  had  been  pouring 
like  a  flood  (effusis)  out  of  their  forest  fastnesses  of  Northants  and 
Warwickshire,  and  devastating  the  conquered  and  allied  territories 
(i.e.,  Beds,  Bucks,  Herts,  and  Oxfordshire,  we  will  presume). 

Ostorius  soon  showed  himself  equal  to  the  emergency,  for  he 
snatched  together  a  few  light  troops,  and  without  warning,  pounced 
down  into  the  midst  of  the  marauders,  and  soon  swept  the  country 
clear  of  them,  and  sent  them  back  over  the  Nene.  Then  the 
historian  goes  on  to  say  that  Ostorius  did  what  any  prudent  general 
would  have  done  :  he  disarms  all  the  doubtful  tribes  of  the  border- 
land {detrahere  arma  suspedis),  and  makes  preparations  (jMrat) 
to  fence  the  Nene  and  Severn  river  with  a  girdle  of  camps. 
{Clndosque  castris  Anto7iam  et  Scibrinam  fluvios  cohihere  parat). 

Now  there  is  a  world  of  significance  in  this  the  little  word 
parat  It  is  a  word  of  only  five  letters ;  but  what  does  it  convey  1 
Parat  means  sending  a  staff  of  engineers  to  explore  the  country 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  to  pitch  upon  the  strategically  best  points  for 
camps  in  a  continuous  line  right  across  mid-Britain.  This  of  itself 
would  take  weeks.  Ostorius  would,  no  doubt,  ride  over  the  line 
himself,  to  confirm  the  judgment  of  his  subordinates.     Then  would 
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come  the  work  of  impressing  men  from  the  suhject  tribes,  and  very 
likely  requisitioning  their  dutiful  allies,  the  Iceni  also,  for  con- 
structing the  forts.  Besides  the  soldiers,  an  army  of  miserable 
natives  would  be  set  to  work  as  navvies,  lime  burneis,  and  quarry- 
men,  from  Peterborough  to  Tewkesbury ;  for  at  average  intervals 
of  eight  miles  over  one  hundred  miles  of  country,  a  more  or  less 
strong  military  post  had  to  be  erected. 

Ihese  castles  were  not  all  equally  formidable;  stronger  and 
larger  ones  seem  to  have  been  erected  (among  others  less  so)  at 
intervals  of  about  three  camps,  or  twenty-four  miles,  in  distance, 
and  no  doubt  at  important  and  commanding  points  of  the  line. 
One  of  these  was  at  the  fen  end  of  the  line  at  Chestevton  ;  the  next 
was  at  Irchester  ;  both  these  were  large  stone- walled  camps.  The 
next  of  this  kind  was  Castle  dykes  (or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
Stowe  camp ;  for  "  Castle  dykes  "  is  a  strong  British  camp  side  by 
side  with  the  Eoman  one).  This  had  evidently  been  fortified  with 
a  wall  of  vitrified  clay.  I  know  what  kind  of  fort  Irchester  was, 
for  I  was  digging  there  for  nearly  six  months  in  1878. 

Irchester  has  an  area  of  twenty  acres ;  and  had  a  deep  foss  and 
an  earthen  agger  all  round  ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  a  wall  of  lime- 
stone eight  feet  thick.  Portions  of  this  still  remained  above  ground 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  I  found  the  foundations  still  existing 
under  ground  nine  to  ten  feet  wide,  and  going  down  six  leet  deep 
to  the  ironstone  rock.  A  new  cut  had  been  made  in  the  meadows, 
and  the  river  led  up  alongside  of  the  northern  wall.  Roads  had 
been  constructed  leading  in  the  direction  of  the  other  riverside 
camps.  Speculce  or  signal  mounds  were  erected  in  positions  com- 
manding a  view  of  these  camps. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  the  litttle  word  2^arat 
has  not  a  little  significance.  It  meant  months  of  hard  labour  by 
soldiers,  navvies,  lime  burners,  stone  cutters,  &c.,  &c.  (Mr.  Scriven 
has  calculated  that  the  Irchester  Camp  wall,  if  ten  feet  high  above 
ground,  contained  over  13,000  cubic  yards  of  stone-work).  And 
we  must  not  forget  the  ten  thousand  other  things  preparatory  to 
the  organising,  feeding,  and  otherwise  supplying  works  of  this 
nature  and  extent.     Pared  implies  all  this. 

The  historian  goes  on  to  say — '^ quod 2yn?7ii  Iceni  ahnuere"  &c., 
&c.  The  following  is  a  free,  but  faithful,  translation  of  the  passage, 
to  the  end  of  Section  31. 

"  The  Iceni  were  the  first  to  object  (to  these  frontier  works).  A 
strong  and  valiant  nation  were  the  Iceni,  and  one  that  had  not 
been  weakened  by  battles  with  us ;  for  they  had,  of  their  own  choice, 
become  our  allies.  Well,  these  Iceni  and  the  neighbouring  peoples, 
at  their  instigation  (marched  an  army  to  interrupt  these  works 
and)  selected  as  their  battle-field  a  place  fenced  round  with  earthen 
banks,  and  with  an  entrance  so  narrow  as  to  be  impervious  to 
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cavalry.  These  fortifications  the  Roman  general  proceeded  to  storm, 
although  he  lacked  legionary  troops,  and  only  had  a  force  of  allies. 
And  having  duly  disposed  his  cohorts  of  infantry  (for  the  attack) 
he  equipped  his  cavalry  also,  as  foot  soldiers,  for  the  occasion. 
Then,  at  a  given  signal,  the  earthen  ramparts  are  carried  by  assault, 
to  the  consternation  of  the  ranks  of  the  defendes, — hemmed  in  as 
they  were  by  their  own  defences.  They,  on  their  part,  conscious  of 
being  in  the  position  of  rebels — (expecting  no  quarter)  and  cut  off 
from  seeking  safety  by  flight,  performed  many  most  brilliant  deeds 
of  valour.  In  this  battle,  the  son  of  the  general — Marcus  Ostorius — 
gained  the  Victoria  Cross — (literally,  'the  crown  of  honour  for 
saving  the  life  of  a  citizen')." 

The  next  Section  (32)  begins  thus  : — ''  By  the  slaughter  of  the 
Iceni,  the  peoples  who  were  hesitating  between  war  and  peace  had 
their  doubts  set  at  rest ;  and  Ostorius  led  his  army  (thence)  into 
the  territory  of  the  Cangi." 

^N'ow  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  several  reasons  which  have 
induced  me  to  accept  Yelden  as  the  most  probable  site  of  this  historic 
battle.  A  friend  of  mine  wrote  to  me  the  other  day,  that  I  should 
have  to  draw  largely  on  my  imagination  if  I  set  to  work  to  show 
that.  I  hope  to  prove  that  I  have  sober  and  solid  grounds  to  build 
upon,  in  this  theory  of  mine,  and  that  imagination  will  play  no  part 
in  the  matter. 

My  theory  is  built  upon  the  following  six  grounds,  or  points  of 
argument : — 

1.  The  point  of  the  compass  the  Icenian  army  marched  from, 
and  the  general  direction  they  marched  for — both  these  we  know. 

2.  The  special  point  they  aimed  at — this  we  get  at  by  using 
our  reason  and  observation. 

3.  The  consequent  line  of  march  may  be  inferred. 

4.  The  natural  point  of  that  line  of  march  for  the  Icenian  army 
to  halt  and  intrench,  amj  modern  strategist  will  tell  us. 

5.  The  existence  of  remarkable  British  entrenchments  in  that 
line  of  march,  and  at  the  point  indicated  by  consideration  No.  4 — 
is  a  fact. 

6.  The  non-existence  of  entrenchments  of  the  same  importance 
any  where  else  in  that  neighbourhood  for  miles  round — is  also  a  fact. 

I  will  dwell  a  little  upon  these  six  grounds  of  argument  in 
order  : — 

1.  We  know  from  what  side  of  the  country  the  Icenian  army 
would  naturally  approach,  for  we  know  that  they  occcupied  the 
eastern  counties.  We  know  also  that  the  enemy  was  occupying  the 
whole  forty  miles  of  the  Nene  valley  in  force,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  forts  all  the  way  up  its  course  to  ISTorthampton,  and 
beyond.     So  no  doubt  the  Iceni  would  direct  their  march  upon 
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some  part  of  that  forty  miles  of  tlie  Nene  valley.  To  do  this  they 
must  pass  through  Huntingdonshire  or  Bedfordshire,  or  just  between 
the  two. 

I  think  it  is  not  worth  while  discussing  the  question  whether 
they  might  not  have  attacked  some  point  of  the  Eoman  line  further 
westward,  say  beyond  Northampton,  towards  the  watershed.  If 
they  did  this,  they  would,  no  doubt  (in  order  to  avoid  the  Eomans 
in  the  ISTene  valley)  have  marched  through  Southern  Beds  and 
Bucks.  But  is  such  an  extraordinary  piece  of  strategy  likely  1  They 
would  be  leaving  the  Eoman  forces  in  the  ISTene  valley  in  their  rear, 
to  cut  their  line  of  communication  and  place  them  between  two 
fires.  If  they  possessed  a  grain  of  common  sense  they  would  not 
do  this. 

Still  more  incredible  is  it  that  this  great  battle  came  off  at  Bury 
Hill,  Daventry,  as  some  have  held.  To  get  there  the  Eastern 
Counties  men  would  have  had  to  evade,  or  successfully  break 
through,  the  Eoman  lines,  before  they  were  pulled  up  and  made  to 
pay  for  their  temerity.  The  supposition  appears  simply  absurd,  if 
we  credit  the  Iceni  with  common  sense  and  the  Eomans  with 
common  vigilance. 

It  follows  then  that  the  Nene  valley  was  what  the  Iceni  would 
make  for.    What  point  of  the  Nene  valley  1  is  the  next  consideration. 

2.  We  can  guess,  I  think,  pretty  well  what  particular  point  of 
the  Nene  they  would  aim  at.  They  would  naturally  make  for  the 
most  important  Eoman  fort  and  depot  upon  that  river.  And  that 
undoubtedly  was  Irchester,  which  is  near  the  middle  of  their  Nene 
valley  line,  twenty-five  miles  above  Peterborough,  and  twenty-five 
miles  below  the  watershed  at  Arbury. 

1  am  personally  well  acquainted  with  all  the  camps  upon  the 
ISTene,  and,  setting  aside  Chesterton,  near  Peterborough,  which  also 
was  a  walled  camp,  Irchester  was  undoubtedly  the  strongest,  and 
the  key  of  the  whole  position,  watching  as  it  does  the  mouth  of  the 
Ise  valley,  a  feeder  of  the  Kene,  and  the  natural  pathway  and  out- 
let of  the  northern  tribes,  when  they  invaded  the  southern  midlands. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Irchester  was  the  most  important 
link  of  the  Ostorian  chain  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  watershed. 

Now,  if  the  Iceni  wanted  to  settle  the  business  once  for  all,  they 
would  not  be  nibbling  at  any  of  the  smaller  camps  of  the  Nene; 
nor  would  they  be  likely  to  attack  Chesterton,  the  last  link  next 
the  fens,  but  they  would  go  boldly  at  the  centre  of  the  chain,  and 
try  and  break  it.  There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  on  this  occasion 
the  Iceni  had,  metaphorically,  "  burnt  their  boats,"  and  gone  in  to 
conquer  or  to  die.  Judging  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative 
of  Tacitus,  it  was  a  case  of  "aut  Csesar  aut  nuUus"  with  them. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  can  make  a  rational  conjecture  as  to  the  point 
they  would  boldly  aim  at  in  this  life  and  death  struggle. — Irchester. 
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3.  This  being  so  we  can  chalk  out,  within  a  few  miles,  their 
line  of  march,  especially  when  they  came  to  converge  upon  Trchester, 
and  the  nearer  they  got  to  Irchester,  the  more  certainly  we  shall 
know  where  to  look  for  them.  They  would  undoubtedly  pass 
through  the  southern  end  of  Hunts,  or  the  northern  end  of  Beds, 
and  if  they  did  not  actually  pass  through  Yelden  they  could  not 
help  being  somewhere  near  it.  This  may  be  judged  by  the  sketch 
map.  * 

4.  When  they  got  on  towards  the  Eoman  position,  Tacitus  tells 
us  they  chose  a  place  for  battle  and  strongly  entrenched  it  (or 
possibly  found  it  entrenched  and  made  it  still  stronger).  What  was 
their  object  in  so  doing  1  Why,  no  doubt  to  secure  a  position 
whence  they  could  at  a  favourable  opportunity  fall  upon  the  Komans. 

Now,  let  us  ask  any  military  man  how  far  from  Irchester  that 
position  was  likely  to  be.  I  think  even  a  civilian  could  conjecture 
that  they  would  chose  a  place  not  too  far  off,  nor  too  near.  Just 
far  enough  off  in  fact  to  be  within  striking  distance^  and  a  daily 
menace  to  the  Eomans.  As  such  the  Eoman  general  evidently 
regarded  them.  He  could  not  afford  to  leave  them  and  wait  for  their 
attack.  They  must  be  dislogded  at  any  risk ;  although  he  had  troops 
on  which  he  could  not  place  that  reliance  which  he  could  have  done 
upon  a  Eoman  Legion.  How  many  miles  can  be  called  'striking 
distance  ?  I  should  say  (speaking  under  correction)  a  couple  of 
hours'  march  or  about  the  average  distance  of  the  Nene  camjos  from 
each  other,  i.e.,  seven  or  eight  miles. 

5.  Well,  now  let  us  walk  from  Irchester  eastward  in  the  direction 
in  which  we  expect  the  Iceni  to  appear,  and  see  if  we  can  find 
any  British  earthworks  or  indication  of  that  nature.  We  walk 
seven  miles  due  east,  and  we  do  come  upon  some  most  remarkable 
entrenchments  of  a  decidedly  British  character,  as  Mr.  Bloxam 
allows,  fenced  all  round  with  an  earthen  agger,  still  very  steep  and 
formidable  as  a  defence  after  a  lapse  of  1830  years.  Yes,  here  in 
the  village  of  Yelden  is  the  thing  we  want,  and  just  tvhere  we 
want  it.t      [See  Plan.] 

The  place  consists  of  a  central  keep,  a  mound  forty  feet  high, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  foss.  Appended  to  this  are  two  fortified 
wings  (as  I  call  them)  of  irregular  shape.  A  moat,  still  holding 
water  in  the  winter,  surrounds  the  mound  and  the  south  wing.  The 
north  wing  has  a  high  agrestis  agger  all  round  it,  and  a  (now)  dry 
moat.  A  little  brook  runs  outside  the  ground.  We  have  little 
doubt  that  it  was  dammed  higher  up  in  old  times  and  turned  into 
the   moats.       On    the   east   and   south-east   are  some  rectangular 

*  Mr.  Baker  exhibited  at  the  Meeting  a  map  of  Mid-England,  shewing  the  positions  of 
Irchester,  Yelden,  the  Icenian  country,  and  the  Roman  frontier  line  from  the  Wash  to  the 
Severn.  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  copy  of  this  map,  kindly  reduced  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden, 
and  appended  to  this  Paper. 

t  A  plan  of  Yelden  "  Castle"  was  exhibited  as  kindly  surveyed  and  drawn  by  Mr.  Richd. 
Scriven.    A  copy  reduced  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden  is  here  given. 
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additions  to  the  fortress  defended  by  slighter  fosses  and  aggers  (which, 
however,  show  signs  of  having  been  levelled  down,  at  a  more  recent 
date). 

These  appendices,  which  I  call  suppleinentary  camps,  may  have 
been  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  a  larger  force  on  some  occasion, 
or  they  may  have  been  simply  cattle  kraals.  They  are  found  in 
connection  with  other  British  strongholds;  notably  two  I  have 
lately  examined,  Lavendon  in  Bucks  and  Castle  Dykes  in  Northants. 

On  the  north  side  is  the  road,  which  runs  in  a  nearly  direct  line 
for  some  miles  east  and  west.  The  whole  area  including  the 
supplementary  camps  is  fourteen  acres. 

6,  We  have  found  a  place  which  serves  extremely  well  for  the 
locus  pugnae  of  Tacitus.  K'ow,  if  the  battle  after  all  was  not  there, 
it  must  have  been  somewhere  else.  I  have  looked  all  over  the 
counties  of  Hunts  and  Beds,  the  only  rational  counties  for  the 
search,  and  I  cannot  succeed  in  finding  a  "  someiohere  else.'^ 

Yalpy,  in  his  edition  of  Tacitus,  thinks  that  the  battle  came  off 
somewhere  in  Huntingdonshire.  I  know  all  that  side  of  Hunts 
very  well,  from  having  resided  near  it  all  my  life  and  ridden  over 
most  of  the  ground.  I  have  also  scanned  every  inch,  and  half  inch, 
of  the  Ordnance  Map  most  carefully,  and  cannot  find  any  other 
British  tjamp  such  as  Tacitus  describes,  anywhere  in  that  part  of  the- 
country.  The  nearest  one  of  any  consequence  is  ''  Lavendon  Castle" 
in  Bucks,  before  alluded  to.  But  that  is  too  far  south,  and  also  too 
far  off  Irchester,  to  be  within  strUcing  distance.  I  once  thought  that 
the  battle  may  have  come  off  at  the  village  of  Covington  in  Hunts, 
three  miles  north  of  Yelden,  for  there  are  moats  and  entrenchments 
all  over  the  village,  but  they  are  but  slight  entrenchments  and 
present  nothing  so  pronounced  and  emphatic  as  the  agrestes  aggeri 
of  Yelden. 

Thus,  then,  I  have  given  my  six  reasons  for  locating  this  historic 
battle  at  Yelden  : — 

Firstly.  We  know  whence  they  marched  and  whither  they 
marched. 

Secondly.  Eeason  tells  us  the  point  they  marched  for. 

Thirdly.  Hence  we  can  chalk  out  the  line  of  march,  especially 
as  it  nears  Irchester. 

Fourthly.  Reason  again  will  tell  us  hoio  jar  short  of  Irchester 
they  will  halt  and  entrench. 

Fifthly.  We  find  the  place  we  want  just  ivhere  we  want  it. 
Sixthly.    We  cannot  find  any  other  such  place  anywhere  in 
Beds  or  Hunts,  in  one  of  which  two  counties  it  most  decidely  must 
have  come  off. 

Of  course,  all  this  does  not  amount  to  proof ;  but  it  amounts  to 
a  probability,  almost  next  door  to  proof.  We  have  no  direct 
evidence  on  the  subject ;  it  is  a  matter  of  circumstantial  evidence, — 
the  putting  two  and  two  together.       Until  still  stronger  arguments 
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in  favour  of  another  place  are  met  with,  it  is  not  an  irrational 
request  of  mine  to  ask  for  belief  in  Yelden,  as  ennobled  and  digni- 
fied by  one  of  those  bold  and  patriotic  stands  which  our  Celtic 
fathers  made,  but  made  in  vain,  against  the  Conquerors  of  the 
world. 

Very  little  can  be  gathered  from  the  books  respecting  the 
history  of  Yelden  Castle.  It  may  have  had  a  life,  like  that  of 
Violet  le  Duc^s  typical  fortress,  about  which  he  has  written  so 
charming  a  book.  Yelden  may  have  been  British,  Eoman,  Saxon, 
Danish,  Mediaeval,  all  in  turn.  All  that  we  can  learn  is,  that  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Trolly  had  a  castle  there  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  survey.  The  Trallijs  had  become  extinct,  and  the  castle 
a  ruin  in  1360.  Yelden  is  called  in  Domesday  Giheldene,  or 
Giveldune,  also  Yveldun.  No  doubt  dun  is  the  correct  termination  ; 
and  Yoidon  more  correct  than  Yoiden.  Perhaps  some  one  can 
enlighten  as  to  what  Gihel,  Givel,  or  Yvel  means.  The  last  Trally, 
or  rather  his  executors,  founded  Northill  College.  It  is  curious 
that  we  find  in  Lysons  that  Northill  was  anciently  written  North- 
Yvel. 

As  so  little  light  can  be  thrown  upon  the  mystery  of  "  Yelden 
Castle "  by  books,  I  intend,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  best  book  of  all — mother  earth.  The  present  proprietor — 
Mr.  Hoare, — has  given  permission  for  some  excavation  within  and 
upon  the  entrenchments.  There  are  signs  of  stonework  upon  the 
keep,  but  not  the  slightest  upon  the  earthen  aggers ;  but  the  spade 
will  doubtless  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  place. 


ADDENDA. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  tho  Paper  read  at  Bedford.     I  will 
now  tell  you  about  my  excavations  there. 

Excavation,  1881. 
I  dug  for  one  week  in  the  October  following  the  reading  of  this 
Paper  at  Bedford,  but  was  obliged  to  desist  in  consequence  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  I  commenced  by  running  trenches 
across  the  area  of  the  south  wing,  where  were  evident  signs  of 
buildings ;  we  found  however  that  all  the  foundations  had  been 
removed,  and  only  building  debris  left.  When  we  got  to  the  edge 
of  the  foss  we  struck  upon  stone  foundations,  like  a  retaining  wall 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  bank  of  the  moat  [see  E  on  Plan]  this  we 
traced  round  to  the  south-west  angle  where  we  found  two  circular 
foundations  [D] ;  the  larger  one  a  circular  bastion,  probably, 
defending  the  angle ;  and  the  other,  within  side  the  retaining  wall 
may  have  been  a  circular  hut,  or  sentry  box,  for  a  sentinel  on  duty. 
The  only  other  foundations  not  destroyed  were  some  fragments  at 
the  north-west  angle  [C].     These  were  rectangular,  and  possibly 
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stables  or  other  offices  j  as  we  found  a  small  mediaeval  horse-shoe 
adjoining  them ;  and  a  branding-iron,  with  a  letter  on  it.  It  may- 
be a  T.  and  the  property  of  a  Traily.     Among  the  debris  we  found  : — 

1 .  Pottery  fragments,  apparently  Early  English. 

2.  Oyster  and  other  shells. 

3.  Fragments  of  moulded  stones,  burnt  red.  These  were  found 
at  the  circular  bastion,  where  much  stone  reddened  by  fire 
was  found. 

4.  Fragments  of  a  stone  mortar  and  a  mill  stone. 

I  dug  down  within  the  circular  bastion,  six  or  eight  feet  deep, 
and  went  through  strata  of 

1 .  Stones  reddened  by  fire. 

2.  Clay. 

3.  Black  mould  mixed  with  fragments  of  coarse  pottery,  bones 

(animal),  and  what  appear  like  hand  worked  flints. 

This  course  of  black  mould  may  be  a  kitchen  midden  of  the 
Celtic  age,  over  which  the  agger  of  the  Icenian  garrison  may  have 
been  piled,  and  lastly,  stone  defences  erected,  on  the  top,  in  Saxon 
or  Norman  times. 

Within  the  thickness  of  the  retaining  wall,  close  by  the  bastion, 
we  found  a  circular  stone  fire-place,  full  of  ashes,  where  our  sentinel 
may  have  cooked  his  dinner. 

We  found  also  one  solitary  piece  of  ashlar  stone,  with  plain 
chamfered  mouldings.     We  left  it  where  we  found  it. 

North  Wing. 

We  tried  the  northern  wing,  but  could  find  no  traces  whatever 
there  of  stone  foundations.  I  think  the  Saxon  or  Norman  fortress 
was  confined  to  the  southern  wing  and  the  central  keep,  l)otli  which 
are  enclosed  to  this  day  by  moats  with  more  or  less  water  in  them, 
while  the  northern  has  a  dry  foss. 

I  imagine  that  this  northern  enclosure,  with  its  agrestes  aggeri, 
exists  unchanged  from  what  it  was  in  British  times.  We  found 
no  Eoman  pottery  or  other  Eoman  remains  of  any  sort. 

Digging,  1882. 

Last  September  I  recommenced  digging,  and,  this  time,  attacked 
the  central  mound ;  but  was  intensely  disappointed  to  find  that 
some  one  had  been  before  us,  and  had  worked  out  all  the  stone 
foundations,  except  a  very  small  portion  in  one  place,  leaving 
nothing  but  building  rubbish,  and  a  few  rough  stones  behind. 

We  tested  the  top  of  the  mound  by  deep  trenches  in  all  direc- 
tions with  the  same  result  everywhere. 

As  a  last  chance,  I  tried  the  small  mound  in  the  moat  at  its 
southern  end  [see  F],  which  must  have  been  isolated  by  water 
formerly,  and  is  so  now  by  mud.  Here  we  were  rewarded  by  finding 
the  foundations  of  a  round  tower,  about  30  feet  in  external  diameter, 
and  the  walls  4  feet  in  thickness  ;  here,  amid  the  debris,  we  found 
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the  only  moulded  stone  of  Yelden  Castle  now  extant  and  entire, 
excepting  the  plain  jamb  stone  mentioned  above,  which  was  simply- 
chamfered.  A  London  architect  who  saw  a  sectional  outline,  con- 
siders the  moulding  Norman.  (A  sectional  tracing  was  shown  at 
the  Meeting.  The  stone  itself  will  be  preserved  in  Yelden  Church.) 
One  wonders  where  the  stones  of  this  Castle  went  to, — possibly 
to  mend  the  roads,  as  there  are  few  stone  buildings  in  the  village. 
Possibly  the  present  church  (Decorated)  was  built  out  of  the  ruins, 
as  it  is  about  contemporary  with  the  recorded  ruination  of  the 
Castle. 

A  EoMAN  Site. 

Seeing  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  found  at  the  Castle,  I  dug 
for  a  few  days  on  a  site,  about  half-a-mile  distant  in  the  "  Open 
Field,"  on  the  Chelveston  side,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  county 
boundary. 

I  had  known  for  some  time  that  this  spot  had  shown  evidences 
of  Eoman  occupation,  in  the  fragments  of  pottery,  and  tesserae 
scattered  over  the  ploughed  surface.  Building  stones  had  also  been 
brought  to  the  surface  by  the  steam  plough. 

As  soon  then  as  the  crop  of  barley  was  off  the  land,  I  dug  in 
the  hopes  of  unearthing,  possibly,  a  Eoman  Villa,  which  might 
make  Yelden  as  famous  as  Brading  has  become  of  late.  In  this  I 
was  grievously  disappointed.  We  found  nothing  but  the  merest 
fragments  of  foundations  ;  all  the  rest,  and  what  pavements  there 
had  been,  had  been  ploughed  up  and  destroyed,  from  having  been 
at  no  depth  below  the  surface. 

Among  these  fragmentary  foundations  were  three  piers  of  rough 
stone,  about  3  . 6  square,  equidistant  from  each  other ;  one  of  the 
three  being  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  other  two — 


I  tried  in  all  directions  but 
failed  to  find  any  more  of  these 
piers. 


13 


On  the  table  before  you,  are 
specimens  of  the  pottery  and  tes- 
serae, and  also  of  a  piece  of  roofing 
slate  of  the  diamond  form,  like 
those  which  I  found  in  the  Camp 
at  Irchester  in  1878. 


The  fragment  of  Collyweston  slate  shows  evidence,  you  will 
perceive,  of  a  much  more  remote  period  than  that  of  Eome,  in  the 
shape  of  footmarks  of  some  primaeval  creature  impressed  upon  the 
sand  before  it  became  stone. 
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The  Chelveston  Skull. 

You  would  perhaps  wisli  to  see  what  those  British  warriors  who 
fought  so  well  at  Yelden  were  like.  I  have  the  frame  work  of  one 
of  them,  at  least  of  the  best  pait  of  him,  his  head  [a  very  perfect 
and  strong  skull  was  exhibited  on  the  table].  Surgeons  tell  me  that 
this  is  a  very  fine  skull,  and  shows  the  possessor  to  have  been  in  the 
prime  of  life,  not  perhaps  handsome,  but  of  very  powerful  physique. 
The  teeth,  which  are  somewhat  worn,  are  absolutely  perfect,  and 
show  their  owner  to  have  been  utterly  ignorant  of  toothache  and 
dentists.  The  skeleton,  with  several  others  of  the  same  character, 
was  found  in  digging  for  stone  in  Chelveston  parish.  They  were 
laid  in  shallow  cists  excavated  in  the  lime-stone,  and  were  in  a 
reclining  posture ;  the  face  turned  towards  the  midday  sun. 

This  skull  has  (you  perceive)  an  ossified  thickening  of  the  bone 
at  one  point  of  the  surface,  giving  evidence  of  a  terrible  blow  at 
some  time  of  his  life,  which  bruised  but  failed  to  crack  his  skull. 
These  men  had  evidently  succumbed  in  the  prime  of  life.  They 
fell  in  a  skirmish  probably  either  among  themselves,  or  with  the 
Eomans. 

The  Traileys. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  recollection  that  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  Woodford,  near  Thrapston,  are  two  wooden  sepulchral  effigies  of 
of  a  knight  and  his  lady,  members  of  the  Trailey  family,  in  heart  of 
oak,  and  in  fine  preservation.  They  are  figured  in  the  book  of 
Nortliamptonshire  Churches  (Parker  and  Co.).  They  are  Sir  Walter 
and  Alianora  his  wife,  temp.  King  John.  They  were  Lords  of  the 
Manor  at  that  period.  Among  the  Incumbents  of  the  "  Southern 
Mediety  "  [there  were  two  churches  then,  north  and  south]  we  find 
a  Eob.  de  Treyli,  Eector,  1285.  When  the  church  was  restored  a 
few  years  back,  the  dried  up  heart  of  a  Crusader  was  found  in  a 
little  box  of  palm-tree  wood,  in  a  small  cavity  of  one  of  the  pillars, 
where  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  heart  of  a 
Trayli. 

Ivel. 

As  regards  Yvel  or  Ivel,  there  is  a  small  river  called  Ivel  in 
Bedfordshire,  and  another  of  the  same  name  in  the  north ;  the  Eev. 
Isaac  Taylor  says  that  this  is  only  a  form  oiAvon  and  simply  signifies 
water.  Hence  Yveldon  or  Yelden,  may  mean  a  fortified  dun  in  the 
water,  which  exactly  described  it. 

Note.— Since  this  Paper  went  to  press,  Mr.  Silvester,  the  manager  of  the  Yelden  Estate, 
has  picked  up  a  fine  Roman  coin,  a  first  brass  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (A.D.  161),  upon  the  land 
contiguous  to  where  we  were  excavating.  I  have  also  in  my  possession  a  silver  denarius  of 
Nerva  (A.D.  96),  which  was  formerly  picked  up  in  the  same  locality.— R.S.B. 
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Tlie  Grey  Friars^  Priory,  Bedford. — A  Paper  read  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Archgeological  Institute,  1881 ;  and 
before  the  Bedfordshire  Archhitectural  and  Archaeological 
Society,  1882,  by  the  Yery  Eev.  Provost  "Warmoll,  Bedford. 

IJ!^  A.D.  1210  Pope  Innocent  III.  gave  his  sanction  to  the  rule  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  Founder  of  the  Order  of  Friars 
Minors.  Before  half  a  century  had  elapsed  the  Brotherhood 
numbered  close  upon  200,000  roembeis  of  every  degree.  When 
the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury scarcely  a  town  of  any  considerable  importance  in  this  country 
was  without  its  House  of  Franciscan  Friars,  During  the  fourteenth 
century  no  less  than  124,000  of  the  Brethren  are  said  to  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  terrible  Black  Death  whilst  ministering  to  the  sick 
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and  dying.  Green,  in  Vol.  II.  of  his  History  of  the  English  People, 
makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

"The  work  of  the  Friars  was  physical  as  well  as  moral.  The 
rapid  progress  of  population  within  the  boroughs  had  out-stripped 
the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  middle  ages,  and  fever  or  the  plague 
or  the  more  terrible  scourge  of  leprosy  festered  in  the  wretched 
hovels  of  the  suburbs.  It  was  to  such  haunts  as  these,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  that  Francis  had  pointed  his  disciples,  and  the  Grey 
Brethren  at  once  fixed  themselves  down  in  the  meanest  and  poorest 
quarters  of  each  town." 

Hence  we  must  not  look  for  the  Friary  nestling  amid  the  rich 
pasturage  or  the  golden  cornfields  of  the  fertile  valley,  nor  rearing 
crest  and  fleche  and  lordly  tower  above  the  wealthiest  quarters  of 
the  city.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  Brothers'  abode  surrounded 
by  the  unpoetic  associations  of  poverty  and  toil,  characterized  by 
an  unpretending  architecture,  which,  while  rarely  lacking  good 
taste  and  elegance,  is  generally  in  detail  most  severely  plain. 

"  Grey  Friars "  they  were  familiarly  termed,  from  the  coarse 
cloth  of  grey  homespun  which  formed  the  habit  of  all  English 
Franciscans  before  the  Eeformation. 

The  Superior  of  the  whole  Order  resides  at  the  Convent  of  Ara 
Coeli,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  is  called  the  "  Minister  General." 
Each  Province  has  a  Provincial  Minister.  Each  House  is  governed 
by  a  Guardian, — Guardianus,  in  mediaeval  Latin ;  Giiardiano,  in 
Italian  ;  Warden,  English.  Formerly  there  were  seven  Custodies 
or  Wardenships  in  the  English  Province, — London,  York,  Cam- 
bridge, Bristol,  Oxford,  Newcastle,  and  Worcester. 

The  Bedford  Priory  belonged  to  the  Custody  or  Wardenship  of 
Oxford,  of  which  it  was  the  third  house.  The  main  feature  in  the 
ground  plan  of  conventual  buildings  is  the  quadrangle.  Of  this, 
as  is  so  generally  the  case  with  the  Collegiate  buildings  of  our 
Universities,  the  Church  or  Chapel  very  commonly  forms  one 
side. 

The  western  side  of  a  cloistered  quadrangle  remains  to  the 
wreck  of  the  Bedford  Priory,  consisting  of  five  bays,  from  the  win- 
dows of  which  all  the  tracery  has  been  removed.  This  side  now 
forms  the  front  of  a  house,  facing  a  garden  which  was  once  the 
enclosed  square  or  cloister  court.  Two  bays  of  the  south  side  also 
remain  with  some  tracery  still  existing,  bricked  up  in  a  window. 
A  gentleman  who  was  here  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Burgess,  who  is  far 
better  up  in  these  matters  than  I  could  pretend  to  be,  disputed  this 
altogether,  but  I  was  unable  to  locate  the  quadrangle  elsewhere. 

When  Buck's  view  was  taken  in  1730,  191  years  after  the  sup- 
pression, the  tracery  remained  entire  in  all  the  seven  lower  windows 
just  mentioned,  in  uniform  late  third  pointed  work,  and  also  in  the 
seven  corresponding  windows  in  the  floor  above  them.    The  section 
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of  the  return  of  the  northern  cloister,  forming  a  third  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  is  distinctly  visible  in  that  print,  but  it  has  since  dis- 
appeared. 

Tradition,  corroborated  by  the  discovery  of  human  bones  and 
bits  of  foundations  in  what  is  now  a  kitchen  garden,  indicates  that 
the  church  flanked  the  southern  side  of  this  quadrangle.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  stood  east  and  west,  with  the  altar  abutting 
nearly  upon  the  line  where  the  road  called  Priory-street  now  runs, 
but  wdiich  was  at  that  time  a  spot  at  some  distance  from  the 
town. 

The  entrance  to  the  Priory  "  area  "  was  most  probably  from 
the  Bromham-road,  close  by  a  stream  of  water  long  since  abolished, 
the  injured  sprite  of  which,  however,  as  our  Local  Board  know 
well,  is  even  now  occasionally  called  back  to  vengeance  by  such 
weather  as  is  favourable  to  speats  and  torrents. 

The  part  of  the  building  upon  which  one  first  came  on  entering 
the  enclosure  would  appear  to  be  that  which  now  for  centuries  has 
been  used  as  a  barn.  It  is  on  a  line  with  the  western  side  of  the 
quadrangle.  The  common  impression  seems  to  be  that  it  was  the 
refectory.  It  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  it  included 
both  refectory  and  library,  but  for  either  purpose  alone  it  would 
appear  to  be  too  large  and  important.  Supposing  the  refectory  to 
have  been  under  that  roof,  it  must  have  been  upstairs,  with  offices 
and  store  rooms  below,  and  have  been  lighted,  together  with  the 
library,  by  the  fine  row  of  windows,  the  remains  of  which  are 
shown  in  the  photographic  view  of  the  western  side.  They  are  of 
a  later  date  but  not  unlike  in  character  to  those  of  the  Old  George 
Hostelry. 

One  window,  with  its  centre  mullion  gone,  remains  in  its  entire 
height  between  two  buttresses  which  still  retain  their  old  weather- 
ing ;  a  corresponding  window  is  bricked  up  under  the  north 
gable.  The  other  five  windows  of  the  western  side  have  been  cut 
down  at  some  time  Avhen  a  lower  wall  plate  was  put  in.  None  of 
the  original  roof  remains :  only  an  ordinary  old-fashioned  barn 
roof  covers  the  building. 

This  architectural  side  presented  itself  to  the  visitor  on  his  left 
hand  as  he  approached  the  gateway  that  led  into  the  cloister  or 
wended  his  way  to  the  Grey  Friars'  Church. 

I  have  on]y  been  able  to  learn  of  one  refectory  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  was  not  on  the  ground  floor,  and  that  was  at  the 
Friary  of  Irelagh,  now  in  ruins,  and  known  as  Muckross,  near  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney. 

Our  Bedford  Priory  was  not  founded  before  the  fourteenth 
century,  a.d.  1310.  That  there  was  an  earlier  foundation  upon  the 
same  spot  is  an  impression  which  Avas  probably  caused  by  a  con- 
fusion with  the  Piehgious  or  Collegiate  Body  at  St.  Paul's  in  the 
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same  parisli ;  consequently  all  the  information  contained  in  the 
letterpress  at  the  foot  of  Buck's  view  is  erroneous.  All  notices  that 
I  have  met  with  are  more  or  less  derived  from  Leland.  In  the 
Itinerary  he  writes  : — 

"  Things  notable  in  the  Gray  Freres  of  Bedford  "  : — 

"  The  very  original  Foundress  of  the  Gray  Freres  of  Bedford 
was  Mabil  Pateshull,  Lady  of  Blettesho,  wher  now  Syr  John  S.  John 
dwellith,  and  of  Stoke,  as  sum  say  in  Lincolnshir,  and  4  miles  this 
side  Grantham  in  Lincolnshir,  and  this  Stoke  longith  now  to 
Master  S.  John. 

"  This  Mabil  was  byried  at  the  south  side  of  the  High  Altare 
under  an  arche.     Epit : 

"  '  Hie  jacet  Da.  Mabilla  Pateshulle,  Domina  de  Blettesho,  la. 
fundatrix  hujus  loci.' 

"  She  was  biried  under  a  flat  stone. 

*'  Ther  was  also  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Altare, 
under  a  plain  stone,  one  of  the  Lord  Mowbrays. 

"  And  one  Queue  Lienor  was  buried  right  afore  the  High  Altare 
under  a  flat  stone  of  marble  with  an  Image  of  plaine  plate  of  brasse 
encrounid. 

"  Eichard  Hastinges,  an  Esquier,  Chamberlayne  to  Edward  the 
3,  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  Quier  in  a  low  Tumbe. 

"  Syr  Richard  Irencester  was  biried  in  the  midle  of  the  Body  of 
the  Chirch,  and  this  Irencester,  as  it  is  said,  made  the  Body  of  the 
Chirch  of  the  Graye  Freres. 

"  Blake  S.  John  of  late  tyme  was  buried  of  the  Quier  by 
Hastinges. 

"  The  Freres  stand  flat  in  the  north-est  of  the  towne."  [^Leland ^ 
''Ttin:"  Ed.  Hearne,  V.,  pp.  103-4.] 

The  Collectanea  Anglo- Minoritica  (Part  II.,  p.  27)  adds  nothing 
to  this  except  with  regard  to  the  valuation  at  the  time  of  the  sup- 
pression, which  was  five  pounds  only.  This  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  be  what  the  site  was  let  for  when  suppressed. 

Burnet  says  this  house  was  surrendered  on  the  3rd  October, 
1539,  by  the  Warden,  "but  this  is  one  of  the  surrenders  which," 
he  says,  "  are  enrolled  in  the  Augmentation  Office,  but  the  originals 
are  lost."     "  They  live  upon  alms  here." 

The  property  was  granted,  31  Hen.  YIIL,  to  John  Gostwick, 
Master  of  the  Horse,  who  appears  to  have  possessed  land  adjoining. 
It  is  the  same  Sir  John  Gostwick  who  resided  at  the  Manor  House 
at  Willington,  whose  stables  yet  remain  there,  whose  tomb  is  in  the 
church,  as  also  is  the  huge  helmet  which  he  is  said  to  have  worn  at 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Of  this  Gostwick  family,  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit 
Willington  to-day  will  have  gained  fuller  information  than  I  could 
provide. 
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It  does  not  appear  from  the  Colledanea  Anqlo-MinoriHca  that 
the  commimity  ever  counted  any  notable  member  or  any  writer,  or 
ever  stood  in  connexion  with  any  remarkable  personage  of  the 
Order.  In  reading  over  Dugdale's  list  of  the  Provincials  of  the 
Friars  Minors  of  England  we  find  that  the  fifth,  namely,  Peter  of 
Tewkesbury,  was  buried  at  the  Bedford  Priory.  The  history  of  the 
house,  indeed,  which  extends  only  over  a  period  of  229  years,  may 
be  set  down  as  somewhat  obscure.  Any  interest  it  may  possess  is 
chiefly  local,  and  is  confined  to  two  points  :  — 

1.  With  regard  to  its  founders  and  one  or  two  great  people, 
who,  in  some  unexplained  way,  found  or  chose  their  burial  place  in 
the  Convent  Church. 

2.  With  regard  to  a  few  gifts  spread  over  150  years,  of  small 
parcels  of  land  by  townsfolk,  'Ho  enlarge  the  area''  of  the  Friars 
and  enable  them,  it  may  be,  to  have  a  good  kitchen  garden  or  plant 
an  orchard,  and  so  eke  out  the  presents  in  kind  Avhich  they  received 
on  their  begging  rounds  from  the  good  housewifes  of  Bedford. 

The  details  of  these  gifts  are  found  in  the  Eecord  Office.  The 
documents  are  referred  to  in  Tanner's  Notitia  MonasUca,  but  I 
believe  that  hitherto  only  very  meagre  extracts  from  them  have 
appeared  in  print.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  at  once  to  refer  to 
the  first  of  these  Patents  : — 

"Pat.  4  Edw.  II.,  part  1,  membrane  18.— Eex  omnibus  ad 
quos,  &c.  .  .  .  salutem."  [Translation]  :—'' Since  we  have  ascer- 
tained by  enquiry  which  we  have  caused  to  be  made  by  our  Sheriff 
{per  vicecomitem  nostrum  Beds  :)  that  it  will  not  be  to  our  harm  or 
prejudice  or  that  of  others  if  we  grant  permission  to  Pialph  de  Toller 
to  give  two  (al.  4)  acres  of  land  with  appurtenances  in  Bedford,  to 
William  Bascot  to  give  one  acre  with  appurtenances  in  the  same 
town,  to  Simon  de  Holland  to  give  half  an  acre  with  appurtenances 
m  the  same  town,  and  to  the  Prioress  and  nuns  of  Harewold  to 
give  one  rood  of  land  with  appurtenances  adjacent  to  the  area  of 
our  beloved  brethern  in  Christ  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Minors  in 
Bedford  to  the  same  Friars  to  have  and  to  hold  for  ever  for  the 
enlargement  of  their  area  aforesaid,  and  that  the  aforesaid  three 
acres  and  a  half  are  held  of  us  by  the  service  of  4d.  payable  yearly 
to  the  Burgesses  of  the  same  Town  by  the  name  of  Hangable,  and 
the  said  rood  is  held  of  us  in  perpetual  frank  almoign." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  further  from  this  document,  which 
was  signed  at  Wyghton  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  1310,  4  Edw.  II. 
We  may  naturally  infer  that  the  influence  or  example  of  the 
foundress,  the  Lady  of  Bletsho,  had  something  to  do  with  inducing 
these  neighbours  to  be  thus  simultaneously  generous  to  the  Friars 
whom  she  desired  to  see  settled  in  the  house  which  she  was  building 
for  theni  at  that  time.  She  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any 
land  adjacent  of  her  own  which  she  could  bestow  upon  them  for  the 
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sufficient  enlargement  of  their  area.  Probably  the  statement  of 
Lysons  that  the  Convent  was  founded  before  1311  was  suggested 
by  the  occurrence  of  this  document  dated  in  the  summer  of  the 
previous  year. 

On  the  first  Cjuestion,  that  of  the  foundress,  Leland  appears  to 
be  the  only  independent  authority.  Local  histories,  Lysons,  Dugdale, 
the  Collectanea  Anglo- Minoritica,  and  other  works  of  less  importance, 
appear  simply  to  reproduce  with  more  or  less  fulness,  and  in  more 
modern  style,  what  has  just  been  quoted  from  Leland.  l^o  founder's 
tomb  remains.  The  church,  with  its  records  of  the  dead,  has  utterly 
passed  away.  When  wandering  in  the  neighbourhood  one  might 
as  soon  expect  to  catch  the  strains  of  the  organ  still  lingering  in 
the  air,  or  to  see  the  sunbeams  yet  flecked  with  the  hues  that 
streamed  from  the  windows,  as  to  meet  with  a  trace  of  what  the  old 
antiquary  was  the  last  to  describe. 

The  indefatigable  Leland,  who  rescued  from  oblivion  so  much 
that  was  on  the  verge  of  disappearance  at  a  momentous  crisis,  read 
on  the  flat  stone  under  an  arch  words  which,  without  doubt,  betoken 
the  distinction  of  a  founder's  tomb, — "  Domina  Mabilla  Patteshulle, 
Domina  de  Blettesho,  la  fundatrix  hujus  loci," — first  or  original 
foundress  with  regard  to  Sir  Eichard  L^encester  who  later  on  made 
the  "  Body  of  the  Church," — built,  probably,  a  nave,  or  large  ante- 
chapel  for  the  accommodation  of  the  then  Bedford  public  who 
flocked  to  hear  the  homely  and  popular  preachers.  [I  have  heard 
them  erroneously  called  Friars  Preachers.  This  appellation  is  the 
proper  title  of  the  Dominicans,  called  Black  Priars,  not  from  the 
colour  of  their  habit  (which  is  white)  but  from  the  black  mantle 
which  they  wear  when  appearing  beyond  the  enclosure  of  their 
house ] 

Who  was  this  Mabel  de  Pateshul,  this  Lady  of  Bletsho  1  She 
was,  of  course,  a  Pateshul  by  marriage  only.  The  Pateshuls  were 
an  interesting  old  Bedfordshire  and  Northamptonshire  family.  Sir 
Simon  de  Pateshul  was  a  Justice  of  the  King's  Court  from  7 
Richard  I.  to  16  John,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Pipewell 
Abbey.  He  is  described  in  the  pedigree  of  the  family  in  Baker's 
Northamptonshire  as  of  Pateshul,  Co.  Northants,  and  of  Bletsho, 
Co.  Beds.  This  Mabel,  who  became  a  Pateshul  by  marrjdng  a 
descendant  of  his,  was  of  a  race  still  more  illustrious.  She  was 
Mabel  de  Grandison,  sister  to  the  famous  Bishop  John  de  Grandison, 
the  "  magnificent,"  as  he  was  called,  of  Exeter.  He  made  consider- 
able additions  to  the  Cathedral.  Eventually,  through  failure  of 
heirs  male,  she,  with  her  two  younger  sisters,  was  co-heiress  of  the 
Grandison  Barony.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  the 
original  foundress  whose  simple  epitaph  Leland  saw  and  preserved 
to  us.  The  dates  fall  in  conveniently.  She  married  Sir  John  de 
Pateshul,  afterwards  summoned  as  Baron  de  Pateshul  16  Edwd.  III., 
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1342,  seven  years  before  his  death.  The  date  of  his  birth  I  do 
not  discover,  but  he  is  mentioned  as  being  three  years  of  age  at  the 
date  of  1295,  according  to  which  he  Avould  not  have  been  much 
more  than  20  years  old  when  he  brought  his  bride  to  Bletso.  She 
must  have  been  several  years  older  than  her  husband. 

In  addition  to  this  estate,  with  its  huge  castle,  Sir  John  had 
inherited  through  his  mother,  Isabel  Steingrave,  that  of  Caisho. 
There  is  no  direct  testimony  to  this  fact,  but  we  may  most  reason- 
ably conjecture  that  it  was  this  Mabel,  Lady  of  Bletso,  who  brought 
the  Friars  to  Bedford,  and  settled  them  in  that  quarter  of  the  town- 
ship which  was  nearest  to  her  own  home.  There  is  no  other  person 
who  can  be  suggested.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  arises  from  the 
name  of  Agnes  occurring  in  the  inquisition  held  upon  her  death. 
Agnes  was  a  name  in  the  family  ;  but  that  it  was  Mabel  de 
Grandison  who  was  living  at  this  time  and  married  Sir  John  was 
proved  before  a  Committee  of  the  Upper  House  in  support  of  the 
claim  of  the  Bedingfeld  family  to  the  Barony  of  Grandison,  that 
family  claiming  it  through  this  Mabel,  Lady  of  Bletso. 

Her  daughter  Sibella  (inheriting,  in  fault  of  heirs  male,  Bletso 
and  Caisho)  married  Roger  de  Beauchamp,  who,  taking  his  title 
from  his  wife's  inheritance,  was  the  first  Baron  Beauchamp  of 
Bletso.  This  explains  the  connexion  between  the  Lady  Mabel  and 
the  Beauchamp  family. 

Leland  states  that  there  was  also  buried  on  the  north  side  of 
the  High  Altar  one  of  the  Lords  Mowbray.  Through  the  Steiu- 
grave  family,  just  spoken  of  as  having  brought  Caisho  into  the 
possession  of  the  Beauchamps,  there  was  a  kinship  between  the 
Pateshuls  and  the  great  family  of  the  Mowbrays.  Maud  de 
Beauchamp,  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  William,  last  Baron  Beau- 
champ, of  Bedford  (their  only  brother  John  having  perished  on  the 
field  of  Evesham  during  his  father's  lifetime)  married  Eoger  de 
Mowbray,  father  of  Eoger  the  first  Baron,  just  mentioned.  If,  as 
Lysons  says,  it  was  John  de  Mowbray  whose  death  took  place  in 
1361,  and  who  was  buried  here,  then  it  was  Maud's  great  grand- 
son. Now,  the  Baron  de  Pateshul,  husband  of  Mabel  the 
foundress  (who  might  very  well  have  been  living  at  that  date)  was 
great  grandson  of  Ela,  another  of  the  three  co-heiresses  of  the  last 
Baron  of  Bedford,  Isabella,  his  mother,  being  her  grand-daughter. 
This  distant  cousinship  by  no  means  counterbalances  the  difficulties 
that  arise  with  regard  to  this  supposed  interment.  In  order  to  be 
laid  amongst  the  poor  Friars  of  Bedford  the  body  of  this  nobleman, 
head  of  his  family,  husband  of  a  lady  of  Royal  blood,  would  have 
had  to  pass  on  its  way  from  York  the  burying-place  of  the  race  in 
Axholme  in  North  Lincolnshire. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way.  This  John,  Lord  de 
Mowbray,  who  married  Joan  Plantagenet,  daughter  of  Henry  Earl 
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of  Lancaster,  grandson  of  Henry  III.,  died  of  the  Pestilence.  His 
death  took  place  at  York  on  the  4th  of  October,  1361.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  one  dying  of  the  Plague  would  be  brought 
to  so  great  a  distance  for  burial.  Does  it  not  appear  more  likely 
that  the  plain  stone  described  by  Leland  was  simply  a  mortuary 
tablet  to  remind  the  Brethren  to  pray  for  the  departed,  who  was  so 
suddenly  removed  from  this  life  1 — a  pious  memorial  placed  in  the 
church  on  account  of  some  benefaction  to  his  kinswoman's  favourite 
little  foundation,  or  to  keep  green  the  recollection  of  some  favour, 
all  visible  token  of  which  has  now  long  passed  away  1  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  on  the  other  side,  worthy  of  notice,  that  no'  family  record 
exists  of  the  place  of  his  burial. 

The  Mowbrays  were  munificent  benefactors  to  Eeligious 
Houses.  Por  instance,  Roger,  the  first  who  bore  the  name  of 
Mowbray,  the  very  one  who  married  Maud  de  Beauchamp,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  William,  last  Baron  of  Bedford,  gave  all  his  lands 
in  Masham  to  the  Abbey  of  Jervaulx ;  he  founded  the  Abbey  of 
Byland  and  the  Priory  of  Newburgh ;  and  was  besides  the  great 
benefactor  to  the  Fountains  Abbey.  This  John  de  Mowbray, 
third  Baron  and  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme  in  Lincolnshire,  is 
otherwise  worthy  of  note  as  being  grandfather  of  Thomas  de  Mow- 
bray, who  was  created  Earl  of  Nottingham,  was  made  Earl  Marshal 
of  England,  and  subsequently  was  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Norfolk 
of  Shakespeare's  "  Richard  II.",  who 

"  there  at  Yenice  gave 

"  His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth." 

What  tomb  Leland  described  as  that  of  '^  one  Queue  Elenor, 
right  afore  the  High  Altare,  with  an  Image  of  plaine  plate  of  brasse 
encrounid  "  remains  still,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  an  enigma. 
With  regard  to  Sir  Richard  Irencester,  who  ''  built  the  body  of  the 
church,"  I  have  come  across  no  information.  "  Richard  Hastings, 
Esq.,  Chamberlayne  to  Edward  III."  There  was  a  very  close  con- 
nexion between  the  Barons  de  Welles  and  the  Beauchamps  of 
Bletso.  The  barony  came  to  a  woman  in  the  person  of  Lady  Joan 
de  Welles,  who  married  Sir  Richard  Hastings,  Chamberlain  to 
Edward  IV.  Although  summoned  to  Parliament  as  Richard 
Hastings  de  Welles,  the  title  died  with  him,  it  being  an  attainted 
title,  the  attainder  never  having  been  reversed.  It  might  be  a 
relation.  I  give  it  as  a  hint.  A  very  brief  abstract  of  the  princi- 
pal patents  and  some  other  documents  relating  to  the  Priory  may 
not  be  without  interest. 

The  date  of  the  one  quoted  above  is  1310.  The  next  is  1353, 
27  Edward  III., — An  Inquisition  ad  q.  d.  held  before  Gerard  de 
Braybroke.  The  patent  bearing  upon  that  declares  that  the  Jurors 
say  it  is  not  to  the  damage  or  prejudice  of  the  King  or  of  others  if 
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the  King  grant  leave  to  Mcholas  de  Stukele  and  to  Eichard 
Frereman  of  Bedford  to  give  3^  acres  of  land  in  Bedford  adjacent 
to  the  manse  of  the  Warden  and  Friars  of  the  Order  of  Friars 
Minors  in  the  said  town  for  the  enlargement  of  their  manse.  10 
Eic.  2,  p.  1,  mem  24,  is  an  ^Hnspeximus^^  and  confirmation  of  this 
patent, — date  8,  October  1386.  21  Ric.  2,  p.  1,  mem.  32,  is  a 
licence  for  10s.,  to  Henry  Maupas,  Clerk,  and  Eichard  Henry, 
Clerk,  to  give  2  acres  and  31  perches  of  pasture  in  Bedford,  adjacent 
to  the  manse  of  the  Friars  Minors  of  that  town,  to  the  Warden  and 
brethren  of  that  Order  in  the  same  town  for  the  enlargement  of 
their  manse,  and  the  Friars  are  authorized  to  accept  the  same  not- 
withstanding the  statute  of  mortmain.  This  is  the  11th  July, 
1397.  I^othing  further  occurs  until  March  28th,  1460,  38  Hen.  6, 
when  license  is  granted  by  the  King  to  John  Tewe,  Chaplain,  and 
to  Master  Thomas  Perkyn,  notary,  to  give  a  tenement  situate  in 
Bedford,  called  Bozomes-place,  with  a  croft  called  Curries-croft, 
containing  3 J  acres  and  a  dovecot  built  thereupon  in  the  same 
town  (which  are  not  held  of  the  King  in  chief  and  which  are 
adjacent  to  the  House  or  Manse  of  our  brethren  beloved  in  Christ, 
the  Warden  and  Brethren)  to  have  and  to  hold  in  pure  and  per- 
petual frank  almoign  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  mortmain. 
This  is  the  last  grant  of  which  we  possess  any  record. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  property  was  surrendered 
by  the  Warden  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1539,  just  79  years  after 
these  donations  by  Tewe  and  Perkyn.  At  that  time  the  annual 
value  appears  to  have  been  £5,  and  the  area  probably  close  upon 
20  acres.  In  Valor  Ecdesictsticus,  IV.,  190,  27  Hen.  YIIL,  it  is 
said  to  be  worth  : — 

s. 
One  pasture,  containing  3  acres,  by  the  year      ...  20 

Another  pasture,  containing  7  acres  „  ...  40 

Another  pasture,  containing  7  acres  „  ...  20 

Another  pasture,  at  the  end  of  the  same,  close  by 

the  year  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  20 

Total         ...        100 

In  this  document  John  St.  John,  of  whom  Leland  speaks  as 
dwelling  at  Bletso  and  at  Stoke,  is  spoken  of  as  Founder  of  the 
House  of  Grey  Friars.     John  Vyall  is  named  as  Warden. 

From  the  Friars  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Gostwyck, 
1539,  but  not  to  remain  for  long.  When  Buck's  view  was  taken 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Ashburnham. 
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The  Parish  and  the  Parish  Church  of  Elder sfield. — A  Paper  read, 
in  part,  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural 
and  Archaeological  Society  at  Eldersfield,  on  the  11th  Sept.,  1882. 
By  the  Eev.  T.  W.  Wood,  Vicar  of  Eldersfield,  and  Local 
Secretary  for  Worcestershire  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London. 

THE  Parish  of  Eldersfield  is  situated  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
County  and  Diocese  of  Worcester,  and  forms  together  with  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Chaceley,  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the 
County  and  Diocese  of  Gloucester.  Eldersfield  probably  derives  its 
name  from  a  Saxon  chief  named  Helder,  who  is  said  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  land  hereabouts  when  the  ancient  Britons  were 
driven  from  their  stronghold  on  Gadbury  Banks,  upon  which  stood 
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a  British  town.  This  remarkable  elevation  in  the  parish  of  Elders- 
field  is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  square  with  the  corners  rounded 
off,  having  steep  sides  in  every  direction,  which  were,  until  recent 
times,  thickly  covered  with  wood.  On  the  north  side  some  of  the 
original  wood  still  remains.  The  top  is  a  dead  level  of  about  nine 
acres  in  extent,  and  on  this  the  "  town  "  was  built.  The  site  chosen 
was  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  being  quite  detached  from 
all  the  surrounding  elevations.  The  sides  were  thickly  covered 
with  wood,  and  thus  there  would  be  no  indication  whatever  that 
the  top  was  inhabited,  nor  could  it  be  seen  that  anything  but  wood 
covered  the  elevation.  The  dwellings  of  the  Britons  would  therefore 
be  quite  hidden  here  from  view,  and  this  corresponds  with  Caesar's 
description  of  "  what  the  Britons  call  a  town."  The  ruins  of 
neither  fortifications  nor  dwellings  now  remain ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that,  at  the  present  time,  several  different  kinds  of  stone  which  have 
been  brought  from  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  found 
distributed  over  the  ground.  These  were  probably  brought  here 
either  for  the  construction  of  dwellings  or  for  the  building  of  a  wall 
round  the  encampment  which  once  existed,  and  of  which  some 
indications  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Eldersfield  was  probably  the  scene  of  commotions  in  later  times 
than  the  Britons,  for  the  neighbourhood  was  the  scene  of  several 
conflicts  in  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  last  battle 
near  Tewkesbury,  was  fought  only  about  three  miles  off.  Many  an 
encounter  of  a  somewhat  different  character  must  also  have  taken  place 
here  as  elsewhere  in  the  Royal  Chase  of  Malvern,  Eldersfield  being 
just  within  the  boundary,  and  therefore  the  more  likely  to  have 
witnessed  many  a  combat  between  the  guardians  of  the  forest  and 
those  who  boldly  ventured  to  hunt  the  deer  without  right  or  per- 
mission. In  those  days,  we  are  told  by  an  old  writer,  that  "  he  who 
slew  a  man  might  be  forgiven  ;  not  so  he  who  slew  a  deer."  Many 
of  the  old  trees  which  stood  in  the  Chase  still  remain,  and  in 
Eldersfield  Churchyard  there  is  no  doubt  one  of  them — a  large 
pollard  ash,  which  in  the  opinion  of  a  well-known  naturalist,  is 
almost  if  not  quite  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the  county  of  Worcester. 

In  the  troublesome  times  of  the  Civil  Wars,  Eldersfield  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  strife.  The  whole  country  between 
Worcester  and  Gloucester  seems  to  have  suffered  in  many  ways 
from  one  or  the  other  of  the  contending  parties.  It  is  recorded  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eldersfield  the  people  were  plundered, 
their  houses  and  corn  burnt,  their  cattle  taken,  and  their  young  men 
carried  off  to  fight  either  for  the  king  or  his  enemies.  The  people 
in  this  district  underwent  many  privations  in  consequence,  and 
great  distress  i)revailed.  In  1646,  the  Parliamentary  Governor 
of  Gloucester  states  that  the  Royalists  made  several  inroads  into 
Corse  Lawn,  in  this  parish,  and  burnt  some  of  the  houses.     On 
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another  occasion,  the  Eoyalists  sent  to  Worcester  for  aid  to  attack 
General  ^lassey,  which  arrived  at  Corse  Lawn,  but  having  afterwards 
mistaken  the  way,  they  reached  Gadbury  Banks  only  in  time  to  see 
their  party  routed  by  Massey  on  a  neighbouring  hill  at  Eedmarley. 
The  Early  English  windows  in  the  tower  of  Eldersfield  Church 
have  been  partially  blocked  up,  so  that  they  are  now  nothing 
but  loopholes.  The  present  occupier  of  Hardwick  Court  in  this 
parish  has  called  my  attention  to  some  indentations  on  the  old 
brickwork  of  his  house,  which  look  like  bullet  marks.  Are  these 
indications  that  actual  fighting  took  place  here,  that  the  church 
tower  was  fortified,  and  that  Hardwick  Court  was  attacked  1  It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely. 

The  names  of  many  great  and  well-known  persons  have  been 
connected  with  Eldersfield,  a  fact  which  was  once  recorded  in  the 
windows  of  the  church,  where  their  arms  were  inserted  in  stained 
glass.     Among  them  were  the  following  : — 

Eobert  Fitz-Eoy,  the  first  Earl  of  Gloucester,  illegitimate  son  of 
Henry  I.^  who  held  the  Manor  of  Eldersfield  from  that  King.  It 
was  this  Eobert  who  assisted  his  half-sister  Maud  in  her  struggle 
to  obtain  the  Crown  from  Stephen,  and  who  was  considered  of  so 
great  importance  as  to  be  a  sufficient  exchange  for  the  King  when 
both  were  prisoners.  His  arms — Azure,  a  lion  rampant,  gardant, 
Or,  with  an  earl's  coronet — formerly  existed  in  the  south  window 
of  the  chantry  chapel  in  the  church,  with  this  inscription,  "  Eobertus 

Consul,  creatus  primus  comes  Gloucestrise,  an.  Do " 

Underneath    was     recorded,    ''  dedit     manerium    de    Eldersfield 
Willielmo  Berkleio  tempore  Henrici  I." 

William,  second  Earl  of  Gloucester,  was  the  son  of  the  above- 
named  Eobert,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  earldom  and  estates 
in  1147.  Little  is  known  about  him,  as  he  took  a  much  less  pro- 
minent position  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  than  his  father  did. 
His  arms — Gules,  three  suffieurs,  Or,  with  an  earl's  coronet — were 
in  the  same  window  as  the  first  earl's,  and  bore  the  inscription, 
"  Willielmus  filius  Eoberti  Consulis  secundus  comes  Gloucestrise, 
an.  Do.    1182." 

Isabella,  Daughter  of  the  above-named  William,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  married  John,  Earl  of  Morton,  and  the  late  Earl 
leaving  no  sons,  the  King,  Henry  IL,  granted  the  title  and  lands 
(after  detaining  the  estates  for  six  years)  to  Prince  John,  who  thus 
became  the  third  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  with  this  title  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Manor  of  Eldersfield.  His  arms— Gules,  two 
lions  passant  gardant.  Or, — Were  formerly  in  the  same  window,  at 
Eldersfield  Church,  as  the  two  preceding  Earls.  The  inscription 
was  "  Johannes  de  Moreton  tertius  comes  Gloucestrise,  an.  Dom. 
1187.''  In  1199  Earl  John  became  King  of  England,  and  then  he 
was  divorced  from  his  wife,  Isabella  of  Gloucester,  and  was  married 
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immediately  to  Isabella  of  Angouleme.  Isabella  afterwards  married 
Geoffrey  Mandeville,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  became  fourth  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  as  King  John  was  generous  enough  to  give  up  his  wife's 
estates  on  their  divorce.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  record  of 
this  Earl  in  Eldersfield  Church.  Isabella  died  in  1218,  and  left  no 
children.  The  title  and  lands  afterwards  fell  to  the  third  daughter 
of  Earl  William,  Amice,  who  had  married  liichard  de  Clare,  Earl 
of  Hereford,  whose  son,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  became  Earl  of  Gloucester 
and  Lord  of  Eldersfield.  Gilbert  was  succeeded  by  Eichard  de 
Clare,  whose  arms — or,  three  chevrons  gules — are  still  in  stained 
glass  at  the  church.  Impaled  are  the  arms  of  the  Despensers — 
gules,  a  fret  argent — who  afterwards,  by  marriage,  were  the 
possessors  of  the  title  and  the  lands.  The  inscription  is,  "  Eicardus 
de  Clare,  Hugo  de  Audley,  comitcs  Gloucestria3  fuerunt,  annis 
Domini  1262,  1347." 

The  Earls  of  Gloucester  granted  the  lands  at  Eldersfield  to  the 
Eerkeleys  of  Coberley,  whose  arms — argent,  a  fesse  between  three 
martlets — still  exist  in  stained  glass,  with  this  inscription, — 
"  Willielmus  de  Berkeley,  Dominus  de  Eldersfield,  an.  regis 
Johannis,  an.  Do.  1200." 

After  the  Eerkeleys,  the  family  of  Erugges  succeeded  to  the 
Manor  of  Eldersfield,  and  their  arms — argent,  on  a  cross  sable  a 
leopard's  head,  or — are  cjuartered  in  another  coat  of  arms  in  the 
church.  The  inscription  is  now  gone,  but  it  stated  that  Lord 
Chandos  (Erugges)  and  Frances  his  wife  were  possessors  of  Elders- 
field in  1593. 

The  Spillars  succeeded  the  Erugges,  whose  arms — sable,  a  cross 
between  four  mullets,  or. — still  exist  both  in  the  church  and  the 
manor-house  in  stained  glass.  That  in  the  church  has  the  following 
inscription, — "  Henricus  Spyllar,  miles,  possessor  de  Eldersfield 
anno  quinto  Caroli  requis,  a.d.  1629."  It  was  by  the  Spillars  that 
the  various  coats  of  arms  which  I  have  mentioned  were  placed  in 
the  windows  of  the  church.  When  Habiugdon"^'  jDaid  it  a  visit  they 
were  perfect ;  but  the  Worcestershire  historian,  ]N"ash,  states  that 
in  his  time  they  were  much  broken.  Only  those  remain  now  which 
I  have  stated,  and  these,  in  some  cases,  are  imperfect.  It  is  pro- 
posed, however,  to  restore  these  portions  of  "  this  beautiful  window," 
as  ^ash  terms  it,  and  to  place  them  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
church.  The  Spillars  sold  the  manorial  estates  to  the  Lechmeres, 
and  the  present  representative  of  this  ancient  family,  Sir  E.  A. 
H.  Lechmere,  Eart.,  M.P.,  is  now  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  Patron 
of  the  Living. 

*  Habiugdon  was  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  who  took  some  part  in  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  and  was  consequently  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  was  afterwards  pardoned  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  never  go  out  of  Worcestershire.  He  spent  his  time  in  collecting 
materials  for  a  history  and  description  of  the  county.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Nash,  who  died  in  1811, 
obtained  much  of  his  information  for  his  well-known  History  of  Worceslevshire,  from  this 
source. 
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Escutcheons  with  arms  are  also  placed  on  all  the  sides  of  the 
octagonal  font,  representing  persons  who  have  heen  connected  with 
the  parish,  ^s  these  are  not  emhlazoned,  and  are  evidently  the 
work  of  some  one  who  was  not  very  particular,  it  is  not  quite  clear 
for  whom  all  were  intended.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  they  are 
as  follows  : — 

1.  Three  pine  apples.     (Thus  descrihed  hj  Nash.) 

2.  On  a  cross  a  leopard's  head.- — Briigges. 

3.  A  fesse  between  three  martletts. — Berkeley  of  Coherley. 

4.  Quarterly,  the  second  quarter  fret,  over  all  a  bendlet. — 

Despenser. 

5.  A  fesse  between  six  cross  crosslets. — Beauchamp  of  Warwick. 

6.  A  fesse  countercompone. —  WhitUngton. 

7.  A  bend  indented. — Rmjliall.  (1) 

8.  On  a  cheveron  three  leaves  slipped. —  Underhill. 

I  have  already  explained  the  connection  of  the  Berkeleys, 
Brugges,  and  the  Despensers  with  the  parish. 

Thomas  Despenser  having  died  in  1399,  left  a  daughter  Isabel, 
who  married  her  second  husband  Eichard  Beauchamp,  fifth  Earl  of 
Warwick,  at  Hanley  Castle,  in  1423.  Thus  by  marriage  the  Earls  of 
Warwick  became  connected  with  the  Manor  of  Eldersfield.  A  son 
of  the  Earl  and  Isabel  was  born  at  their  Castle  at  Hanley  in  1425, 
upon  whom  Henry  VI.  afterwards  heaped  honours  and  titles,  even 
giving  him  the  title  of  King  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  afterwards 
of  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  He  died,  however,  at  the  early  age  of  21. 
Eichard  Neville,  the  King  Maker,  had  married  his  sister,  and  in 
1449,  on  the  death  of  a  little  daughter  of  the  late  Earl,  he  became 
possessed  of  these  estates,  and  this  accounts  for  the  Beauchamp 
arms  on  the  font. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  parish  that  Dick  Whittington  held 
land  here  at  the  Eue  Green,  and  this  seems  to  be  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  arms  of  Whittington  are  placed  on  the  font.  It  is 
certain  that  the  celebrated  Sir  Eichard  Whittington  was  born  at 
Pauntley  Court,  about  five  miles  from  Eldersfield,  and  that  his 
father  married  Catherine,  sister  of  John  de  Staunton.  The  same 
arms  are  quartered  on  a  tomb  in  Staunton  Church. 

Underhill  was  a  benefactor  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  as  wiU  be 
seen  by  the  following  inscription  now  existing  on  his  tombstone  in 
the  church  : — 

'•Here  Lyes  interred  the  corps  of  WilHam  Vnderhill  Gent  born  in  ys 
pish  at  ye  Rew  Greene.  Who  first  Lieved  servant  in  Queene  Elizab  :  Court, 
Afterwards  one  of  ye  Guard  To  King  James  and  King  Charles  y*.  Now  is, 
whose  dissolution  was  one  ye  21st  day  of  August  Ao  1647,  Aged  70.  And  left 
by  Gift  in  his  last  Will  &  Testa  to  ye  poore  of  ys  Pish  'land  lieing  at  Highleadon 
in  Com  :  Civitat  :  Glouc^  above  ye  valew  of  7  pounds  yearly  to  be  destributed 
on  St.  Thorn  :  &  St.  John  ye  Bapt.  Day  upon  ys  Tomb. 
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Hee  lends  to  God  y^  giues  viito  y^  Poore 
And  shall  rewarded  be  w^li  blessed  gaine 
Of  him  example  take  who  at  his  doore 
In  life  ye  poore  and  needy  did  siistayne 
At  death  left  them  in  land  a  legacie       e 
Seven  Pounds  a  yeaie  for  ever  to  remain 
Whose  corpse  thoughly  consumed  here  to  dust 
In  heaven  his  soul  lives  among  y^  Just. " 

The  land  is  now  let  for  about  £30  a  year,  whicli  is  still  distri- 
buted half-yearly  on  the  days  mentioned  upon  the  tomb  of  the 
testator  as  he  directed.  There  is  only  one  other  charity  in  the 
parish,  a  sum  of  money  bequeathed  by  Hannah  Pollock  in  1822, 
"  towards  the  education  of  the  poor  children  in  the  established 
principles  of  religion  of  the  Church  of  England." 

Eldersfield  has  produced  at  least  one  remarkable  character — 
Henry  Savage,  D.D.,  who  was  born  at  Dobs  Hill  about  the  year 
1604.  He  was  admitted  a  Commoner  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  a  Eellow.  He  was  also  Chaplain  to 
Charles  XL,  Prebendary  of  Gloucester,  and  Eector  of  Bladon,  near 
Woodstock.  He  died  in  1672,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
Baliol  College,  just  below  the  steps  leading  to  the  altar,  being  the 
first  known  to  have  been  buried  there.  He  was  noted  for  a  singular 
kind  of  pedantry,  an  endeavour  to  appear  great  in  trifles,  e.g.,  he 
wrote  on  the  origin,  derivation,  &c.,  of  the  name  Katherine,  whether 
it  should  be  spelt  with  a  K  or  a  C,  and  at  what  time  the  letter  K 
was  introduced.  He  also  gravely  discussed  whether  there  should 
be  one  or  two  I's  in  the  name  of  his  College.  He  wrote  an 
imperfect  history  of  Baliol  College,  which  was  printed  at  Oxford  in 
1668.  Of  this  Wood  gives  the  following  curious  account  : — "  This 
work  professes  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  records  of  Baliol  CoUege, 
and  other  antiquities,  but  the  author  having  no  natural  geny  for 
the  study  of  antiquary  or  history,  neither  a  timing  head,  nor  indeed 
records  enough  from  his  College,  as  there  is  no  register  of  the  acts 
of  the  society  above  the  year  1520,  nor  no  ancient  rolls  of  account, 
wherein  the  state  of  the  College  is  every  year  represented,  as  also 
the  names  of  the  Pellows,  he  hath  committed  many  foul  errors 
therein,  especially  in  this  respect,  that  he  hath  made  the  said  College 
of  Baliol  father  or  parent  to  many  eminent  men  who  never  studied 
or  were  conversant  with  the  muses  therein ;  while  in  the  meantime 
he  hath  omitted  others  who  have  studied  there,  and  been  of  great 
fame  in  their  time." 

The  ancient  family  of  Delamere  formerly  had  a  seat  in  this 
parish,  then  called  Ordewicke,  but  now  Hardwick.  One  Thomas 
Delamare  held  the  lands  from  William,  second  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
about  1182.  The  family  afterwards  extended  themselves  into  the 
adjoining  county  of  Hereford,  and  gave  the  name  of  Tedstone 
Delamere  to  that  parish.  The  Delameres  afterwards  sold  Hardwick 
to  the  Coventrys,  and  it  now  belongs  to  the  Kt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Coventry. 
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In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a  family  had  land  here  from  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  who  took  their  names  from  the  parish.  One  Eichard 
de  Eldersfield  held  it  by  the  strange  service  of  serving  in  a  pair  of 
red  stockings  every  Christmas  Day. 

The  Abbot  of  Lyra,  in  Ers.nce,  held  the  ecclesiastical  property, 
together  with  that  in  the  Parish  of  Hanley  Castle,  the  gift  of 
William,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  from  him  the  prior  and  convent 
of  Little  Malvern  had  the  churches.  Li  48  Edward  IIL,  when 
that  King  was  at  war  with  France,  the  Abbot  of  Lyra's  interest  in 
the  church  was  seized,  and  handed  over  to  the  Convent  at  Little 
Malvern. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  YIIL,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
the  great  tithes  of  Eldersfield  passed  into  private  hands,  in  which 
they  have  continued  ever  since. 

In  the  AnnalesMonasticl,AnnalesdGWigornia,  there  is  an  account 
of  a  fighting  man  of  Eldersfield  who  was  miraculously  cured  in  1221, 
at  the  shrine  of  Saint  Wulstan,  in  the  Cathedral,  of  blindness  and 
other  injuries,  which  he  had  received  in  a  pugilistic  encounter. 
This  so  wrought  upon  his  convictions  that,  it  is  said,  he  at  once  took 
the  habit  of  the  Monastery,  and  from  that  time  lived  there 
honourably. 

Eldersfield  Church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist? 
is  situated  in  about  the  centre  of  the  parish,  on  the  slope  of  a  liilb 
and  close  to  the  old  Manor  House.  A  church  was  built  here  in 
Norman  times,  the  chancel  arch  is  Norman  work,  and  the  greater 
part  of  an  ornamented  Norman  doorway  is  istill  to  be  seen  in  the 
south  wall  over  the  present  entrance.  As  both  these  arches  are 
small  and  low  I  should  imagine  that  the  old  Norman  church  was 
proportionately  diminutive.  In  Early  English  times  the  church 
was  considerably  enlarged  and  nearly  rebuilt.  The  semicircular 
Norman  apse,  which  probably  existed,  was  removed,  and  the  pre- 
sent chancel  was  then  erected — the  nave  was  lengthened — the  aisle 
was  built — and  the  lower  portion  of  the  tower,  which  is  very 
massive,  was  then  constructed.  This  forms  the  greater  portion  of 
the  present  church.  Although  the  south  wall  and  other  parts  have 
since  been  rebuilt,  the  original  lines  of  the  Early  English  church 
have  been  preserved,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  materials  of  the  old 
walls  and  arches  have  been  replaced  in  the  renovated  work. 

The  upper  part  of  the  tower,  and  the  buttresses,  which  have 
been  added  on  to  the  original  structure,  are,  I  believe.  Early 
Decorated  work.  The  west  window  in  the  tower  is  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular style,  whilst  the  doorway  underneath  is  quite  modern, 
having  been  inserted  in  1839.  I  may  mention  that  the  tracery  in 
the  head  of  the  west  window  is  cut  out  of  a  single  piece  of  stone. 
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The  spire,  by  which  the  tower  is  surmounted,  is  by  far  the 
finest  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  has,  however,  proved  to  be  a  great 
expense  to  the  parish,  having  been  extensively  repaired,  and  j^ar- 
tially  rebuilt  in  1839,  1862,  and  1867.  The  last  time  it  was  in 
consequence  of  having  been  struck  by  lightning,  which  displaced 
large  portions  of  the  masonry. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  there  is  a  chantry  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  built  by  one  Thomas  Holford,  and  is 
in  the  Perpendicular  style  of  architecture.  The  church  was  partially 
restored  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  aisle  was  thoroughly 
repaired  .and  the  high  pews  removed.  Fortunately  some  of  the  old 
linen-pattern  oak  benches  still  remained  in  the  church,  and  the 
whole  of  the  sittings  in  the  nave  were  re-constructed  in  this  style, 
to  a  great  extent  from  the  old  work.  I  may  mention  that  in  the 
neighbouring  church  of  Pendock  the  seals  have  remained  undis- 
turbed, and  these  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  at  Eldersfield.  There 
is  a  record  at  Pendock  that  a  grant  of  oak  from  the  forest  was  made 
to  construct  these  Ijenches  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  As  I  have 
said,  the  original  seats  in  Eldersfield  Church  are  exactly  like  those 
at  Pendock,  I  think  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  they  are  of 
the  same  date,  the  oak  being  procured  probably  in  the  same  way,  and 
possibly  they  were  erected  by  the  same  workmen. 

The  further  and  completing  restoration  of  Eldersfield  Church 
was  undertaken  in  1876,  when  the  south  wall  was  rebuilt,  the  nave 
was  newly  roofed,  and  other  repairs  and  improvements  were  efi"ected. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  lords  of 
the  manor  were  formerly  placed  in  the  windows,  and  that  the  arms 
of  persons  cciinected  with  the  parish  still  appear  on  the  font. 
These  stained  glass  windows  were  inserted  by  the  Spillars,  who 
were  lords  of  the  manor  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  I  should 
imagine  that  the  font  also  was  placed  in  the  church  by  them,  and 
is  therefore  about  the  same  date.  In  the  tower  are  six  bells,  all  of 
which  seem  to  have  been  cast  in  1705.  These  were  not,  however, 
the  first  bells  in  this  tower,  for  in  an  inventory  of  chuich  goods  in 
6  Edw.  VI.,  we  find  at  Eldersfield  there  were  "in  the  steple  iij 
bells  and  ij  litell  bells,  the  one  called  a  leche  bell  and  the  other  a 
sacryng  bell."  The  present  bells  are  considered  to  be  among  the 
best  in  the  neighbourhood.     They  bear  the  following  inscriptions  : — 

Treble — Anthony  Lechmere,  Benefactor,  A.E.  1705. 

2nd — Is  peace  and  good  neighbourhood.     A.E.  1705. 

3rd— Mr.  William  Clarke  was  Churchwarden,  A.D.  1637.    A.E.  1705. 

4th — Wm.  Hay  ward,  Gent. 

Wm.  Carter,  Gent. 

T.  Webb. 

J.  Little. 

Fletcher. 
A.E. 

5th- A.E.  [  John  Clarke,  Chu^  W^.   1705. 

Tenor-John  Willim,  Vicar.    |  j^^,^^  ^^^^^ 
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The  registers  of  the  parish  of  Eldersfield  extend  back  only  to  the 
year  1718.  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  what  has  become  of 
those  previous  to  this  date.  They  do  not  contain  anything  of  a 
very  special  or  interesting  nature. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  in  the  year  1728,  when  the 
population  was  about  six  or  seven  hundred,  there  were  no  less  than 
65  funerals  in  the  churchyard.  They  extended  throughout  the 
whole  year ;  but  were  most  numerous  in  January,  February,  and 
March.  No  doubt  some  fearful  epidemic  raged  in  the  parish  that 
year,  although  nothing  is  recorded  in  the  register  to  account  for  this 
great  mortality. 

In  1721  the  Vicar  wrote  in  the  register,  *'No  weddings  this 
year  ;  alack  a  day  !  !  !  " 

When  I  first  visited  the  church,  in  1876,  it  was  undergoing 
restoration,  and  I  was  shown  by  the  late  Vicar,  in  the  churchyard, 
the  original  stone  altar  slab  with  the  usual  incised  crosses.  I  regret 
very  much  to  say  that  by  some  mistake  the  workmen  broke  it  up 
and  built  it  into  the  south  wall,  where  fragments  of  it  can  now  be 
seen.  There  were  a  few  pieces  of  carved  oak  belonging  to  the 
church  lying  about  when  I  came  here  two  years  ago.  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  parts  of  the  old  chancel-screen.  They 
are  now  utilized  by  being  placed  on  the  book-board  in  the  pulpit, 
and  in  front  of  the  lectern. 

In  the  church  no  monuments  remain  of  earlier  date  than  the 
seventeenth  century.  Nash  gives  the  inscriptions  on  several  of 
them  ;  but  some  of  these  are  not  now  to  be  found. 

One  of  those  missing  had  a  play  on  the  name  of  a  person  to 
whose  memory  it  was  erected — William  Helme,  a  traveller  and 
soldier — 

"  My  ship  long  on  the  seas  of  this  world  tost, 
Of  Jielme  bereav'd,  lo  !  here  is  sunk  at  last." 

There  was  formerly  in  the  south  chapel  the  figure  of  a  priest 
vested  for  the  altar  ;  but  this  is  also  gone. 

There  are  several  mural  slabs  in  the  north  aisle.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  one  is  very  quaint  : — 

^'  Stay  Reader  See,  How  frail  our  life  is,  and  how  vain  our  hope. 
IN'ear  to  this  place  lie  interred  Henry  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Brown 
of  Coss,  gent.  And  Sarah  his  only  child,  Her  mothers  only  hope 
And  chief  est  earthly  joy.  Both  Ripe  for  a  better  state,  and  so 
removed  from  this.  He,  Feb.  22,  1684.  ^tatis  suae  24.  She, 
April  26,  1699,  an.  -^tatis  15;  To  whose  memory  the  sorrowful 
surviving  Widow  and  Mother  Has  caused  this  Monument  to  be 
erected.  Here  also  lies  the  aforesaid  Mary ;  A  person  Pious  and 
devout,  exactly  true  and  just,  loving  to  her  friends,  liberal  to  the 
poor,  generous  to  all,  who  having  by  a  long  continued  grief  con- 
tracted an  ill  habit  of  body,  fell  at  last  into  a  dropsy  of  which  she 
died,  Dec  :  8  :  1712,  Anno  setatis  56." 
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There  is  another  to  the  memory  of  the  Yenerable  Eichard 
Brown,  B.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
and  Eector  of  Hendrith  in  Berks.  He  died  in  1700,  aged  56. 
There  are  also  several  other  monuments  to  members  of  this  family, 
who  are  said  to  have  built  the  north  aisle.  One  is  as  follows  : — 
"  Watch  and  pray  doe  not  delay. 
Est  tua  vita  brevis,  modo  vivis,  eras  morieris. 

Here  lyes  interred  the  body  of  Anne  Turton  wife  of  Eichard  Turton 
of  Westbromwich  in  the  County  of  Stafford,  Gent.,  Daughter  of 
Thomas  Browne  of  Cors  in  the  County  of  Glouc.  Gent.  Shee 
departed  this  life  the  Faithful  Servant  of  the  Lord  the  30th  Sept., 

1661.  *<  Here  are  the  Attom's  of  as  fayre  a  face 

As  natur  ere  fram'd  Made  fayrer  yet  by  Grace 
This  Temple  late  like  Solomons  richly  drest 
With  beuty,  in  itselfe  more  from  it's  guest 
"Whose  Ruines  Rest  in  hope  hence  to  Returne 
(Like  that)  more  fayre  and  glorious  fro  its  Urne." 
There  are  memorials  to  two  of  the  Vicars  of  the  parish,  George 
Thompson,  who  died  in  1714;  and  under  the  altar,  one  to  John 
Cowcher  who  held  the  living  for  forty-five  years,  and  died  in  1777. 
Underhill's  tomb  with  the  inscription  I  have  already  given. 

The  churchyard  is  large,  and  contains  a  number  of  what  must 
have  been  costly  monuments,  showing  that  for  some  reason  many 
well-to-do  people  were  buried  in  this  churchyard.     One  is  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  Eichard  Dyer,  freeman  and  citizen  of  London, 
who  died  in  1722  ;  another  to  Thomas  Halsey,  who  died  in  1678  ; 
another  to  Eichard  Delamere,  who  died  in  1612  ;  another  to  John 
Jakeman,  gent.,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Professor  of  Physic,  Astronomy, 
and  Geometry  ;  another  to  Job  Carter,  gent.,  chirurgeon  and  freeman 
of  London,  who  died  in  1706,  and  many  others. 
One  headstone  has  the  following — 
' '  1  was  both  deaf  and  dumb 
Nor  heard  nor  once  replied 
Quite  deaf  and  dumb  like  one  whose  tongue 
With  conscious  guilt  is  tyed." 
This  deaf  mute  was  Elizabeth  Davis,  who  died  in  1799,  aged  34, 
and  I  have  been  told  that  three  of  this  family  were  both  deaf  and  dumb. 
Near  the  gate  in  the  churchyard  lies  a  very  ancient  stone  coffin 
lid,  which  many  years  ago  was  probably  taken  from  the  interior  of 
the  church.     In   1876,  some  of  the  soil  in  the  churchyard  was 
removed  from  the  walls  of  the  church,  when  this  relic  of  antiquity 
was  discovered  buried  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.     It  is  roughly 
fashioned  out,  of  the  grey  stone  which  is  found  near ;  it  is  very 
thick,  and  has  upon  it  two  crosses,  one  in  a  rude  circle  at  the  breast, 
and  the  other  a  plain  Latin  cross,  deeply  but  irregularly  cut  at  the 
feet.     I  have  pointed  it  out  to  several  archaeologists,  all  of  whom 
agree  that  it  is  very  ancient.     One  seemed  to  think  it  might  even 
be  Saxon  work. 
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On  Ancient  Charters  and  other  Documents  lately  discovered  at 
Market  Harhorough,  Leicestershire. — A  Paper  read  before  the 
Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archgeological  Society,  by  the 
Eev.  J.  E.  Stocks,  Vicar  of  that  Parish. 

1]^  the  year  1881  two  of  the  Feoffees  of  the  Market  Harborough 
Town  Estates  were  requested  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
contents  of  an  iron  chest  in  the  vestry  of  Market  Harborough 
Church,  which  had  not  been  opened  for  some  years,  but  was  sup- 
posed to  be  filled  with  books  and  papers  relating  to  the  Trust.  The 
chest,  when  opened,  was  found  to  be  closely  packed  with  books, 
parchments,  and  papers,  including  Deeds  of  Eeoffment  from  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  date  of  the  re-settlement 
of  the  Estate  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  Accounts  of  the 
Overseers  of  the  Highways  from  the  year  1696  to  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  Highway  Boards,  Minute  Books  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  Leases, 
Agreements,  and  Bills.  These,  for  the  most  part,  seemed  to  have 
been  carefully  arranged  and  classified,  towards  the  end  otf  the  last 
century,  by  Mr.  Rowland  Rouse,  the  author  of  A  History  of  the 
Charities  of  Market  Harborough^  and  amongst  them  was  found  the 
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original  MS.  of  that  work.  Some  additions  had  heen  made  since 
his  day,  but  most  of  the  smaller  papers  were  tied  up  in  bundles  and 
endorsed  in  his  handwriting — a  very  characteristic  hand,  and  one 
which  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  examined  the  old  records 
of  Market  Harborough.  In  the  course  of  re-arranging  this  mass  of 
books  and  papers,  another  chest  in  the  vestry  was  opened,  and  in 
this  were  found,  lying  about  in  disorder,  a  quantity  of  parchments 
clearly  of  an  older  date  than  any  which  had  been  classified  and 
labelled  by  Mr.  Eouse.  These  were  carefully  deciphered  and 
analysed,  and  some  of  the  results  of  that  examination  and  classi- 
fication I  beg  to  lay  before  the  Society,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  last  bi-monthly  Meeting.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  I 
shall  restrict  myself  to  a  very  general  account,  only  pointing  out 
in  detail  the  contents  of  some  few  Documents  which  throw  light 
upon  the  topography  of  the  town  and  neighbourhod,  or  open  out  a 
promising  field  for  further  research. 

I.  The  total  number  of  Documents  to  which  this  Paper  refers 
is  127,  which,  according  to  date,  may  be  thus  described  : — (a)  Three 
have  no  date  at  all,  but  of  these,  one  has  been  pronounced  by  com- 
petent judges  of  the  age  of  MSS.  to  belong  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
or  at  least  to  that  of  Eichard  I.  The  handwriting  of  another  is  so 
exactly  like  one  which  bears  the  date  of  19  Edward  I.,  that  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  belonging  to  the  same  reign.  The  third  is  some- 
what later,  and  probably  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Edwand  III.  or 
Eichard  II.  (h)  The  124  which  have  the  date  clearly  upon  them 
(and  it  may  be  here  observed  that  very  few  out  of  the  whole  number 
are  either  torn  or  defaced),  belong  to  the  following  reigns  : — 

Edward  I.,  19th  year  1,  total  1  ;  Edward  II.,  8—1,  total  1  ; 
Edward  IIL,  17—1,  18—1,  38—1,  39-1,  42—1,  47—1,  48—1, 
total  7  ;  Eichard  IL,  1—1,  4—2,  6—1,  7—1,  8—1,  15—1,  17—1, 
19—1,  total  9  ;  Henry  IV.,  7—1,  14—1,  total  2;  Henry  VI, 
5—1,  6—1,  9—2,  17—2,  22—1,  26—1,  27—2,  30—1,  32—2, 
36—1,  39—2,  total  16;  Edward  IV,  2—1,  3—5,  4—2,  5—2, 
6—1,  9—3,  11—3,  15—2,  16—2,  17—4,  18—2,  19—4,  20—1, 
21—2,  22— 1,  total  35;  Eichard  IIL,  1—4,  2—1,  3—2,  total  7  ; 
Henry  VII.,  1—1,  3—2,  5—1,  6—3,  7—2,  9—1,  10—2,  12—4, 
13—1,  14—3,  16—2,  17—1,  19—1,  20—2,  24—4,  total  30; 
Henry  VIIL,  3—1,  5—1,  6—5,  9—1,  12—2,  24—1,  31—1, 
32 — 2,  37 — 2,  total  16.  More  generally  the  dates  may  be  thus 
classified  :— Before  a.d.  1200,  1;  between  1200  and  1300,  2; 
between  1300  and  1400,  18  ;  between  1400  and  1500,  80  ;  between 
1500  and  death  of  King  Henry  VIIL,  26. 

IL  These  Documents  consist  of  deeds  of  gift,  releases,  leases, 
letters  of  attorney,  bonds,  &c.,  relating  either  to  the  property  now 
known  as  the  Town  Estate  of  Market  Harborough,  or  to  that  known 
as  St.  Mary's  Land,  or  to  property  belonging  to  the  Benefice,  or  to 
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that  left  for  other  charitable  purposes.  In  some  cases  the  property- 
can  be  identified  even  by  the  first  and  earliest  description  given,  in 
others  the  description  might  apply  to  more  than  one  property  now 
known.  They  are  almost  all  written  in  Latin,  the  first  bit  of 
English  being  the  condition  written  on  the  back  of  a  bond,  dated 
the  first  jear  of  Eichard  III.,  which  runs  thus  : — "The  condicon 
of  this  obligat  is  this,  y*  if  w*in  wretyne  Eobart  longe  his  heyres  & 
assignez  have  &  holde  and  pesably  receyve  an  acr  &  a  rode  of 
Arabyll  lands  lyenge  w*in  y®  West  ffelde  of  Mekell  Boudon  w^oute 
any  vexacon  or  t°ble  of  Eic.  Swan  wHn  bonden  his  heyres  or  Assignes 
the  wiche  y^  said  Eobart  hath  p' chased  of  y®  said  Eichard  y*  then 
y®  obligacon  for  no  thynge  be  had  or  ellys  to  stande  true  and 
stronge."  The  first  document,  written  entirely  in  English,  is  of  the 
12th  year  of  Henry  YII. 

The  only  name  of  historical  interest  which  occurs  is  that  of 
Everard  Dygby,  of  Stoke  Dry.  He  is  mentioned  in  an  indenture 
of  6tli  Henry  VI.  as  being  a  co-feoffee  with  Thomas  Palmer,  and 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  indenture  is,  that  Thomas  Palmer  shall 
obtain  from  him  a  release  of  all  claims.  Everard  Digby,  according 
to  Burke's  Peerage  (Digby,  Baron,  p.  347,  edition  1873,)  was 
High  Sheriff  of  Eutland,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Towton,  a.d.  1461, 
fighting  under  the  banner  of  Henry  YI.  The  name  of  another 
Everard  Digby,  probably  a  son  of  the  preceding,  is  also  found  in  a 
letter  of  attorney,  dated  7  Henry  YII.,  in  which  he  is  appointed, 
together  with  Eobert  Jenyn,  of  Harborough,  "yeoman,"  to  take 
possession  of  certain  property  "in  campis  ville  de  Bpwdon  Magna," 
and  to  deliver  it  over  to  "Domino  Eoberto  Duston  de  Bowdon 
predicta  clerico."  Other  names,  however,  are  found  which  have  a 
local,  if  not  an  historical  interest,  such  as  the  following  : — Magister 
Eicardus  le  Leche  de  Haverbergh  (38  Edw.  III.) ;  Johannes  le  bailif 
in  Haverbergh  (ditto) ;  Eicardus  de  Byllesdon,  capellanus  fraterni- 
tatis  Sancte  Crucis  de  Haverbergh  (42  Edw.  III.) ;  Thomas  Skynner 
de  Haverbergh,  capellanus  (7  Eich.  11.) ;  Johannes  Salton,  capel- 
lanus cantuarie  de  Merston  Trussell  (5  Hen.  YI.) ;  John  Smythe 
nuper  de  Magna  Bowdon,  capellanus  (24  Hen.  YI.)  ;  Eogerus 
Petlynge,  capellanus  (27  Hen.  YI.) ;  Thomas  Palmer  (afterwards 
described  as  of  Holt) ;  Johannes  Beyvill,  Hugo  Beyvill,  armigeri 
(3  Edw.  lY.) ;  Eobertus  Smyth  Ballivus  de  Haverbergh,  Magister 
Johannes  Efysher,  clericus,  et  Thomas  Ffysher,  capellanus  (3  Edw. 
lY.) ;  Thomas  in  the  Hyrne  (cf.  JSTorth's  Churcli  Bells  of  Leicester- 
shire, Bowden  Magna,  p.  152,  (11  Edw.  lY.);  Willelmus  Palmer  et 
Eicardus  Langeton,  armigeri  (16  Edw.  lY.) ;  Willelmus  Blake, 
capellanus  de  Haverbergh  (19  Edw.  lY.) ;  Eobertus  Janyn,  balli\^us 
de  Sybertoft,  (afterwards  often  described  as  of  Haverbergh)  (22 
Edw.  lY.) ;  Thomas  Entwysull,  armiger  (1  Eich.  III.) ;  Eadulphus 
Shirley  miles,  Thomas  Kewell,  serviens  ad  legem,  witnesses  to  a 
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deed  executed  by  Dame  Margaret  Staunton,  widow  (7  Hen.  VII.); 
Nicolaus  Vawse  (T)  miles,  vice- comes  Northampton  ;  Johannes 
Stanley,  dominus  de  Sybtoft ;  Johannes  Janen,  ballivus  dicti  Joh. 
Stanley  (12  Hen.  VII.)  ;  Willelmus  Bennett,  capellanus  (19  Hen. 
VII.) ;  Milo  Eoos,  ballivus  de  Boudon  Magna  et  Haverbergh,  else- 
where described  as  "  Mylo  Eoos,  Bayly  of  Mych  Bowden  and  Haver- 
bergh;" Thomas  Pulteney  de  Mysterton,  armiger  (9  Hen.  VIII.); 
Anthony  Dotterby,  sheriff  of  ^N orthamptonshire  (31  Hen.  VIII.) ; 
Johannes  Eooke,  clericus,  curator  de  Haverbergh  (32  Hen.  VIII.). 
These,  if  traced  out  in  other  quarters,  may  possibly  add  something 
to  the  rather  meagre  list  of  officials  of  Great  Bowden  and  Harborough, 
and  to  the  history  of  the  county  families. 

Names  of  places  naturally  follow  names  of  persons,  and  here 
these  documents  are  of  interest  in  many  ways,  (a)  The  place  now 
called  Great  Bowden  appears  formerly  to  have  been  called  Mekell, 
Mych,  or  Much  Bowdon,  a  name  which,  as  I  was  informed  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Ch.  Ch.,  it  still  bears  in  the  books  of  that  House. 
In  the  earliest  of  these  deeds  it  is  called  "  Bugedon,"  as  it  is  in 
Doomsday  Book ;  then  for  a  long  period  it  is  "  Boudon "  or 
"  Bowdon  : "  only  in  later  times  does  the  "  o  "  of  Bowdon  give 
place  to  "  e "  of  Bowden.  (b)  The  name  of  Market  Harborough 
seems,  from  these  papers,  to  be  the  result  of  a  much  greater  process 
of  change.  When  first  met  with  it  is  ''Haverbergh  (18  Edward 
II.),  and  this  form  is  maintained  until  22  Henry  VI.,  when 
"  Harberowe  "  is  found,  but  only  in  one  deed.  This,  however,  is 
again  found  19  Edward  IV.,  and  21  Edward  IV.  The  form 
*'  Haverbergh  "  is  still  found  up  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  though  as  early  as  6  Edward  IV.  there  is  a  tendency  to 
change  the  latter  part  of  the  name,  which  becomes  stronger  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.,  and  Henry  VIII.,  and  takes  the  forms  of 
"  borough,"  (6  Edward  IV.  and  U  Henry  VII.,  20  Henry  VIL,  9 
Henry  VIIL),  "  barugh  "  (5  Edward  IV.),  "  barough  "  (11  Edward 
IV.),  ''bargh"  (5  Henry  VIL,  6  Henry  VIL,  and  several  times), 
"burgh"  (24  Henry  VIL,  9  Henry  VIIL),  the  prefix  "  Haver " 
being  preserved  in  almost  every  case.  "  Harburgh  "  is  found  in 
a  Document  of  12  Henry  VIIL,  and  the  modern  form  "Har- 
borough "  is  once  met  with,  viz.,  in  a  Document  of  7  Henry  VII. 
The  additional  prefix  "  Market "  is  not  found  in  these  Documents, 
but  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  as  to  the  date  of  the 
weftkly  market,  since  it  is  known  from  the.  Close  Eolls  that  such  a 
market  existed  in  this  town  before  the  year  1219.*  (c)  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  these  Papers  is  their  bearing  upon  the 
names  of  certain  parts  of  the  town  of  Harborough,  and  upon  those 
of  the  divisions  of  the  common  fields  of  Great  Bowden  before  the 
enclosure.     The  Great  Bowden  Enclosure  Act  was  passed  in  the 

*Rot.  Liit.  Claus.,  p.  406b,    Anno  4to.,  Hen.  III.  A.D.  1219. 
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year  1776.     A  few  years  before  that  date,  Mr.  Eouse  publislied  the 
history  of  the  charities  before  referred  to,  and  in  this  is  to  be  fonnd 
a  copy  of  the  terrier  of  the  town  estate  in  the  open  fields  as  con- 
tained in  the  Deed  of  Feoffment,  a.d.    16G1.     Comparing  this  with 
the  names  found  in  these  Documents  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
those  in  later  terriers  up  to  the  year  1767  on  the  other,  it  becomes 
clear  that  for  something  like  300  years  names  which  have  ceased  to 
exist  since  the  enclosure  were  in  common  use  as  well-known  desig- 
nations of  property.     Lyzard  (17  Richard  II.)  Watyrlakes    (ib.), 
Gasylleseyke  (5  Richard  IL),  Branglondis  (17  Henry  YI.),  Stanhill 
(36  Henry  VL),   Schirdecotys  (39  Henry  VI.),  le  breche  (11  Ed- 
ward IV.),  Tocrofte  (ib.),    ffargatys    (ib.),    Midill   ffurlong    (ib.), 
Comyn  Marie  pyttes  (ib.),  Penytherne  (17  Edward  IV.),  Paddokes 
pylche   (3   Richard  III.),  Bukwelmore  (3  Edward  IV.),  Grymes- 
wong  (ib.),  Toftys  (9  Henry  VI.)  are  clearly  an  earlier  version  of 
the  following  at  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  : — Lyard, 
Waterlakes,  Gaswell  Sick,  Brandlands,  Stonehill,  Shirtycotes,  the 
Breest,  Towcroft,   Fargates,  Middle  furlong,   Gravel  pits  furlong, 
Penyfern,  Paddocks  pitch,  Buxwell,  Grymesholme,  and  Tofts.     On 
the  other  hand  some  old  names  seem  to  have  been  in  use  for  a 
while,  and  then  to  have  given  place  to  others.     Fiddelliswonge, 
Smethmewe,  Craneworth,  Yngbarowe,  Strete  furlong,  Smalthornes, 
Holbarogh,  Crowthorne,  and  others,  which  are  found  in  the  earlier 
Deeds,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  terriers  of  the  eighteenth  or  even  the 
seventeenth  century,     (d)  A  few  names  and   particulars  relating 
specially  to  the  town  are  worthy   of  mention.     In  a  Deed  of  4 
Richard  II. ,  is  found  the  first  mention  of  '•  Le  Fleyschschamelis," 
a  property  which  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  the  Four  StaUs,  and 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Feoffees  up  to  the  year  1803. 
In  another  Deed  of  38  Edward  III.,  a  tenement  is  mentioned  which 
can  be  traced  accurately  down  to   very    recent  times   and  identi- 
fied as  the  George  Inn,  which  was  sold  by  the  Feoffees  in  the  year 
1870.     (In  a  release  of  9  Henry  VIII.   it  is  called    "  Le    Olde 
George").     The  George  Inn  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  is  now  an 
ironmonger's  shop.     As  the  remembrance  of  such    changes  soon 
passes  away,  it  may  be  well  to  put  on  record  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  oldest  house  property  belonging  to  the  Feoffees,  and  that  it  was 
held  by  them  for  charitable  purposes  for  400  years.     In  the  time 
of  Edward  IV.  (third  year)  occurs  the  name  of  "  Dag  Lane,"  which 
lived  many  years,  but  afterwards,  as  we  know  from  the  map  pre- 
fixed to   Harrod's   History   of  Harhorough,  gave  way  to  ''  JSTew- 
street,"  and  later  still  to  "  Factory-lane."     Possibly,  however,  the 
name    "  New-street "    suggests   that  the    course    may   have   been 
altered,   and  that  the  old  lane  may  have  gone  close  to  the  stone 
gable  end  which  is  thought  to  be  a  remnant  of  a  priest's  house,  and 
have  come  out  nearly  opposite  the  priest's  door  (now  stopped  up) 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church.     A  Deed,  which  will  be  mentioned 
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later  on,  gives  some  countenance  to  this  supposition.  In  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Edward  IV.,  some  property  is  described  as 
situate  "  in  venella  ibidem  vocata  Lubbenham-lane."  This  name 
is  still  used  for  the  street  going  out  towards  Farndon  and  Luben- 
ham.  Eighty  years  ago  an  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  give 
it  what  perhaps  was  considered  the  more  dignified  or  the  more 
genteel  name  of  Coventry-street.  This  effort  asserts  itself  some- 
what fitfully  now,  but  in  common  conversation  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  fall  back  upon  the  name  "  Lubenham-lano,"  and  in 
these  papers  is  to  be  found  the  sanction  of  antiquity  for  the 
common  use.  In  a  conveyance  of  6  Henry  VIII.  occurs  the  first 
mention  of  "  le  High  strete." 

III.  A  few  only  of  the  Documents  can  be  referred  to  in  detail. 
(a)  There  is  a  curious  lease  granted  9  Henry  VI.,  by  Thomas 
Bernard,  of  Boudon  Magna,  to  his  son  Eoger.  The  lease  is  of  a 
messuage  with  lands  adjoining  "  cum  medietate  cujusque  colum- 
barii  juxta  le  Gunnesbroke  in  Boudon "  for  six  years,  at  a  yearly 
rent  of  twenty  shillings,  to  be  paid  quarterly  at  the  Feasts  of  St. 
Michael,  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord,  Easter,  and  St.  Peter  ad 
Vincula,  but  the  lessor  reserves  to  himself  six  acres  of  land,  a  room, 
with  either  a  chamber  above  or  a  cellar  below  (camera  cum  solario 
or  selario)  and  a  garden  '•'  cum  fructu  pomorum."  He  further 
stipulates  that  he  is  to  receive  yearly  during  the  term  "  competen- 
tem  et  rationabilem  victum  et  tres  virgas  blanketi  et  par  caligarum 
vel  xijd."  (h)  A  conveyance  of  4  Edward  IV.  gives  the  names  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Manor  at  that  time,  and  the  sums  yearly  payable  • 
to  them  on  account  of  the  property  conveyed,  "  ac  solvendo,  capi- 
talibus  dominis  feodi  illius  de  anno  in  annum  octo  solidos  et  tres 
denarios  videlicet  heredibus  Thome  Walssh  septem  solidos  et  sex 
denarios  et  Thome  Trussell  militi  novem  denarios."  The  date  of 
this  is  unusual.  It  is  dated  "  in  festo  Undecim  Mille  Virginum," 
a  festival,  I  believe,  of  the  Sarum  rite,  and  not  of  the  Eoman. 
(c)  A  lease  of  the  reversion  of  certain  lands  of  Edward  IV.,  stipu- 
lates for  the  yearly  payment  of  "  una  rosa  rubea  "  on  the  feast  of 
St.  John  Baptist,  if  it  be  asked,  {d)  In  a  conveyance  of  9  Henry 
VIL,  the  land  of  the  chantry  of  Boudon,  and  that  of  the  chantry 
of  Boughton  are  both  mentioned,  (e)  A  Deed  of  24  Henry  VII. 
bears  on  the  back  an  endorsement  in  a  different  hand,  "  The  dede 
fro  y^  firste  ffefiies  In  truste  too  oother  feffies."  If  this  may  be 
trusted,  the  names  of  these  worthies  were  as  follows  : — John  Archer, 
William  Marshall,  Thomas  Grey,  Eobert  Astell,  William  Brown, 
baker,  WiUiam  Brown,  wefer,  Eobert  Brown,  baker,  William 
Archer,  Thomas  Ffraunnces,  Thomas  Marshall — who  executed  the 
Deed — together  with  John  Brown,  Thomas  Sherwodo,  George 
Welan,  Eichard  Archer,  William  Eepyngton,  Nicholas  Barot,  John 
Dutton,  Henry  Leycester,  John  Archer,  jun.,  and  Eichard  Bret, 
who  were  then  dead.     (/)  A  lease  of  24  Henry  VII.  throws  light 
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upon  the  state  of  property  and  its  rentable  value  at  that  time. 
The  property  is  the  George  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a  croft 
adjoining.     The  rent  is  4  marks   3s.  and  4d.,  and  the  tenant  is  to 
repair  in  "  Thacke  and  modd."     {g)  The  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
records  its  religious  divisions  even  in  the  Documents  of  a  little 
country  town.     In  the  sixth  year  we  met  with  a  lease  granted  by 
"  Eicardus  divina  permissione  Abbas  Monasterii  beate   Marie  de 
pratis  Leycester  et  ejusdem  loci  conventus,  apud  Monasterium  pre- 
dictum  in  domo  capitulari,"  and  the  style  of  the  King  is  the  same 
as  that  of  his  predecessors.     In  the  thirty-second  year  the  great 
change  has  come,  and  the   ''  Eex "  of  old  times  has  become  not 
only  "  fidei  defensor,  but  "  ac  in  terra  ecclesie  Anglicane  et  Hiber- 
nie  supremum  caput."     {h)  A  Deed  of  32  Henry  YIII.  must,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Rouse,  have  given  hopes  which  were  not  realised. 
Joan  Richardson  left  a  messuage  described  as  situate  "  in  Haver- 
burgh  juxta    messuagium    Georgii    Lancton    generosi    ex    parte 
occidentali,  et  juxta  viam  ducentem  ad  ecclesiam  ex  parte  orientali, 
ad  opus  et  usum  Johannis    Rooke   clerici    curatoris   de     Haver- 
burgh    per    totum    tempus    servicii    sui     curatoris    Haverburgh 
et   post    decessum   aut   recessum.  ..... 

ad  usum  et  opus  aliorum  curatorum  ibidem  existentium."  But  this 
generous  gift  to  the  then  poor  benefice  was  not  to  take  effect  unless 
one  John  Erancis  died  without  heirs,  and  Mr.  Rouse  is  probably 
correct  in  thinking  that  the  parish  register  forbids  the  belief  that 
the  after  holders  of  the  benefice  have  to  hold  Joan  Richardson  in 
grateful  remembrance  for  anything  more  than*  a  second  intention 
which  did  not  come  to  pass. 

I  have  purposely  confined  myself  to  a  cursory  account  of  these 
papers,  and  to  the  bare  mention  of  some  out  of  the  many  points  of 
inquiry  suggested  by  them.  The  Feoffees  of  the  Charity  Estate,  to 
which  the  greater  part  of  them  refer,  have  made  a  grant  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  them  in  order  and  making  them  accessible 
for  inspection.  When  this  has  been  done  they  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
glad  to  allow  any  Member  of  the  Society  to  peruse  them  in  order. 
Meanwhile  we  are  examining  all  the  accounts,  minute  books,  and 
other  papers,  and  we  hope  to  trace,  more  clearly  than  we  have  been 
able  to  do  at  present,  the  connection  of  the  different  documents  with 
the  several  properties  to  which  they  refer.  At  some  future  time, 
when  progress  has  been  made  in  this  undertaking,  I  may  ask  the 
Society  to  allow  me  to  put  before  its  Members  a  more  connected 
account  of  our  local  material. 

End  of  Volume  XVI. 


James  Williamson,  Printer,  High  Street,  Lincoln. 
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